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ANNUAL    REPORT 


MICHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  FOR  1854, 


Office  of  t 

To  the  Secretary/  of  State: 

Sin — I  have  the  hoDor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you   the  Sixth  Atj- 
uual  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  HOLMES, 
Sec'y  Mkk.  Slate  A^nni'M'ral  Society, 
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LEGISLATIVE    ENACTSIENTS. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  approved  March 
16th,  1849. 

Section  1,  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  sec- 
tion one  of  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  manufactaree, 
and  mechanic  arts,  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  followe : 

"Section  1.  In  any  county  in  this  State,  where  the  inhahitante  there- 
of have  organized  and  established,  or  may  hereafter  organize  and  estab- 
lieh  a  society  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  shall  raise  from  said  society 
annually  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  over,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  above  objects,  in  said  county,  which  fact  shall  be  certified  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  society,  under  oath,  and  s  certificate 
thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county,  at  their  annual  session  in  each  and 
every  year,  are  hereby  required  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one-for- 
tieth, nor  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  on  the  assess- 
ment roll  of  the  county,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  and  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county,  in  the  same  manner  that  other  taxes  are  ooL- 
lected  and  paid." 

Approved  February  6,  18ii5. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  formation  of  County  and  Town  Agtieultu- 
ra!  Societies. 

Sectioit  1.   The  People  of  Ike  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  any 
ten  or  more  persons,  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who  shall  desire  to  form 
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a  town  or  county  agricultural  or  hotticuiiural  society,  ia  any  county, 
town,  city  or  village  of  this  Stats,  may  make,  aigc  and  acknowledge, 
duplicate  articles  of  association,  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take 
acknowledgmeats  of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  the  same  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Society,  and  also  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  ia  which  the  business  of  the  society  ia  to 
be  conducted;  in  which  artideo  haiibi  stated  tne  name  by  wh  ch  such 
society  shall  be  kn  wn  in  hw  the  jatticuUr  busme's  ind  object?  of 
such  society,  the  numbpr  t  Irubtces  ]  rectors  or  taanagers  who  shall 
manage  the  same  and  the  names  ot  su  h  dire  tor-  trustees  or  mana- 
gers thereof,  for  the  first  Tear  of  its  existence 

Sec  2.  Upon  filing  such  articles  of  assoi-iation  aa  aforesaid,  the  per- 
sons who  shall  ha\  e  signed  the  aame,  and  their  associates  and  successors, 
shall  thereupon,  and  by  virtue  of  this  act,  become  a  body  politic  and 
corporate,  by  the  name  stated  ia  such  articles:  Provided,  No  two  soci- 
eties shall  assume  the  same  name ;  and  by  that  name  they  and  their 
successors  shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law 
capable  of  suing  and  being  sued;  and  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  may  alter  and  chan^jfl  at 
pleasure;  and  they  and  their auccessors,  by  their  corporate  name,  shall 
in  law  be  capable  of  taking  and  receiving,  pui-chasing  and  holding  real 
estate  for  the  purpos«  of  their  incorporation,  but  for  no  other  purpose, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
value,1f  a  county  society,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  if  a  town,  village  or 
city  society,  and  of  personal  estate  for  a  like  purpose,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  a  county  society,  and  five  thousand 
dollars,  if  a  town,  village  or  city  society ;  and  may  make  all  necessary 
byjaws  for  the  management  of  said  society,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  State  ot  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3,  Any  person  who  shall  pay  into  tiie  ireasuiy  of  said  society, 
annually,  in  such  time  and  manner  as  the  by-laws  thereof  shall  direct, 
a  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  fifty  cents  nor  more  tlian  one  dollar,  and 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  association,  shall  be  a  stockholder  therein,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  said  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  and  at  least  five  directois,  and  they  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  stockholders  of  said  society ;  and  said  officers  shall  con- 
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stitute  a  board  for  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  said  society,  a 
inajoritj  whereof  shall  be  a  quorum;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
officers  so  to  manage  the  property  and  concerns  of  said  society,  as  will 
best  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  mechanic 
arts;  and  they  may  hold  fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  may  distribute  pre- 
miums for  fie  best  and  most  meritorious  animals  or  articles  exhibited  in 
these  several  departments,  as  shall  be  by  tlieir  by-laws  and  regidations 
provided. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  but  one  county  society  in  any  one  county  of 
this  State,  nor  shall  there  be  more  than  one  (own  society  in  any  one 
town,  village  or  city,  but  two,  three  or  four  towns  may  join  and  oiganize 
a  town  society  for  such  towns. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  society  may,  in  case  the  uses  and  convenience  there- 
of so  require,  upon  application  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where 
such  society  is  organized  and  located,  obtain  and  have  authority  to  sell, 
from  time  to  time,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  real  estate,  the  granting 
of  such  authority  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  such  applica- 
tion to  be  made  only  when  authorized  by  said  society,  at  an  annual 
meeting  thereof,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  such  society,  present  at  such  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  intention  to 
vote  for  such  application  having  been  published  in  some  newspaper 
published  in  said  county,  if  there  be  one  published,  and  if  not,  then  in 
some  newspaper  pubUahed  in  an  adjoining  county,  once  a  week  for  three 
months  next  preceding  such  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  7,  The  stockholders  of  all  corporations  organized  under  this  act, 
shall  be  individually  liable  for  all  labor  performed  for  such  corporation 
or  association. 

Sec.  8.  The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  sha!!, 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  December  in  each  year,  make  out  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  his  office, 
a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  said  society  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  giving  a  full  detail  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  thereof,  with  a 
list  of  the  premiums  awarded,  and  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifly- 
iive,  title  ten  of  the  revised  statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six. 
so  far  as  applicable  to  associations  formed  under  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  Febmary  12,  1855. 
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AN  ACT  making  an  appropriatioa  to  aid  the   Uiciiigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

SacTiON  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
tiere  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  this  State, 
the  sum  of  two  tliousaad  dollars  each  year,  for  the  years  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fire,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifiy-six,  to  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  payment  of  premiuma,  to  be  paid 
by  tie  State  Treasurer  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Sociely,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  Auditor  General:  Provided,  That  the  Treasury  [Treasurer]  of 
said  Society  sliaU,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  October  in  each  year, 
ludie,  subscribe  and  deposit  with  the  Auditor  General,  his  affidavit, 
that  said  Society  has  raised  for  the  year  a  like  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollare,  by  voluntary  subacriptions  and  fees  c 

Approved  February  12,  1855. 


AN  ACT  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  School 
Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact.  That  the 
IVesident  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  select,  subje(;t  to  the  approval 
rf  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  location  and  site  for  a  State  Agri- 
cultural School,  within  ten  miles  of  Lansing;  and  subject  to  such  ap- 
j»OTal,  contract  for  and  purchase  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  such  lands, 
not  less  than  five  hundred  acres,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  acres,  in 
«ie  body,  for  the  purpose  of  aa  experimental  farm  and  site  for  such 
Agricultural  School :  Provided,  That  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such 
farm  and  sita  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  that  the  coe- 
Teyance  or  conveyances  be  made  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  twenty-two  sections  of  salt 
spring  lands,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof,  referred  to  in 
irticlo  13,  section  11,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  such  sit*  and  location,  and  the  preparation 
thereof,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  apparatsis, 
library  and  implements,  payment  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  such 
other  necessary  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment  and  sue- 
tcesful  operation  of  said  school. 
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Sec.  8.  Upon  the  execution  and  delivery  to  th«  Secretary  of  8taf« 
of  the  proper  conveyance  or  conveyances  of  the  Jaad,  the  purchase  of 
which  U  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  tiie  certificate 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  he  has  examined  the  title  to  the  same, 
and  finds  it  unencumbered,  and  that  the  conveyance  or  conveyances  are 
executed  in  due  form,  and  a  certificate  from  the  President  and  Seaetary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  the  same  is  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  or  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  and  that  the  location 
has  been  approved  by  them,  the  Auditor  General  shall  draw  hia  warrant 
or  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amount  of  snch  purchase,  in 
favor  of  the  party  or  partiea  to  whom  such  sum  or  sums  shall  be  due, 
payable  out  of  said  salt  spring  lands,  or  money  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  the  same;  and  the  said  certificates  in  this  section  mentioned,  shall 
be  filed  and  preserved  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  i.  Uponthe  purchase  of  such  location  and  site,  tiiere  shall  be 
eetabtished  on  such"  site,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  an  Agricultural  School,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  chief  pur- 
pose and  design  of  which,  shall  be  to  improve  and  teach  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  5.  The  course  of  instruction  in  said  coLege  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  education,  \iz :  an  EngUah  and  scientific  course,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  entomology,  veterinary 
art,  mensuration,  leveling  and  political  economy,  with  book-keeping  and 
the  mechanic  arts  which  are  directly  connected  willi  agriculture,  and 
Buch  others  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  see  fit 
to  prescribe,  having  reference  to  the  objecb  specified  in  the  previous 
section ;  and  the  said  board  may  establish  such  professorships,  and  em- 
ploy such  professors  and  teachers,  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Instruction 
of  sud  college,  for  the  instruction  aforesaid,  as  they  may  judge  best  for 
such  object:  Provided,  The  sum  paid  such  professors  aiid  teachers  for 
the  first  year  aller  said  college  shall  go  into  operation,  shall  not  exceed 
die  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  for  the  next  year,  not  eKceeding 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  for  any  years  thereafter,  such  a 
sum  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  sue- 
cessful  operation  of  the  insUtation.     Tuition  in  said  institution  shall  be 
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forever  free  to  pupila  from  this  State,  and  any  number  of  pupils  may 
be  admitted  who  shall  apply  from  any  part  of  this  State :  Provided, 
That  in  case  more  pupils  apply  than  can  be  accommodated  or  taught, 
then  Eaid  board  shall  adopt  some  equitable  plan,  giving  to  each  county 
a  number  according  to  the  ratio  of  population,  as  it  shall  appear  from 
the  census  last  taken ;  and  in  that  case,  those  from  each  county  ebal!  be 
admitted  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall  apply,  matil  the  quota  of  such 
county  be  full. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  two  scholastic  terms  in  each  year,  the  first 
term  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  ending  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  October,  the  second  terra  commencing  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  December,  and  ending  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  February ; 
and  no  pupil  shall  be  received  for  less  than  one  term,  unless  by  special 
permission  from  the  Board  of  Instruction. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Education,  upon  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Instruction,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fix  and  establish  rules  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  which  shall  be  devoted  to  manual  labor  and  to  study, 
which  may  be  diflerent  indifierent  terms  or  seasons ;  but  during  the 
fiiBt  term  in  such  year,  the  time  devoted  to  labor  shall  not  he  less  tian 
three  nor  more  than  four  hours  each  day;  and  no  student  or  pupil  of 
said  college  shall  be  exempt  from  such  labor,  except  in  case  of  sickness 
or  other  infirmity. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  one  of  the  professors 
in  £8id  college  to  be  the  president  thereof,  and  one  to  he  its  secretary, 
and  one  to  be  its  treasurer;  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  may  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  from  time  to  time,  for  the  goyemment  of 
said  college  and  instruction  therein,  as  they  may  deem  proper  in  any 
matter  not  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  such  Board  of  Instruction,  sliall  remain  in  full  force 
until  altered  by  said  Board  of  Education,  And  said  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  establish  by-laws  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  pupils 
of  said  college,  in  regard  to  conduct  and  behavior,  and  to  afSx  such  pe- 
cuniary penalties  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  prescribe  the  causes 
for  expulsion  or  dismissal  of  any  such  pupil,  which  by-laws  shall  have 
the  force  of  law,  unless  altered,  modified  or  rapealed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  or  the   Legislature ;  and  the   Board  of  Education  shall  fix 
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the  compensation  to  be  credited  or  paid  for  the  labor  performed  by  pu- 
pils, under  the  provisions  of  section  seven  of  this  act. 

Sec,  9.  The  president  of  Eaid  Board  of  Inatraction  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  said  board,  except  in  coses  of  sickness  or  absence;  in 
which  case  the  board  may  elect  one  of  their  number  president^ro  (em- 
pore;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  president  to  see  that  all  the  reg- 
ulations established  by  this  act  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  in  regard  to  the  government  and  instruction  in 
said  college,  be  enforced. 

Sec.  10.  The  secretary  of  said  Board  of  Instruction  shall  record  all 
the  proceedings  of  said  board,  and  all  regulations  and  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  eaid  college,  and  eliall  publish  the  same,  and  furnish  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county,  and  to  the 
clerk  of  each  organized  township  in  this  State.  He  shall  also  keep  a 
full  record  of  all  improvemenls  and  experiments  made  on  said  lands, 
their  cost  and  results.  He  shall  also  keep  a  careful  account  with  each 
field,  in  eonnection  with  a  plan  of  the  farming  lands  or  farm,  exhibiting 
the  position  of  each,  in  which  shall  be  shown  the  manner  and  cost  of 
preparing  the  ground,  the  kind  of  crop,  time  of  planting  or  sowing, 
the  after  condition,  the  time  and  manner  of  harvesting,  the  labor  devo- 
ted to  each  process,  and  its  cost  price,  with  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
matured  crop,  for  market,  and  the  price  for  which  it  was  sold,  and  of 
such  other  matters  as  Ihe  Board  of  Education  and  of  Instruction,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  may  require  of  him ;  and  he  shall  furnish  a  copy  thereof  at 
the  end  of  each  tei-m  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and 
the  said  record  shall,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  citizen  of  this  State. 

Sec.  11.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale  of  products  of  the  farm,  and  from  fines  and  penalties  that  may 
be  imposed,;  and  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  require.  He  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  upon  tke  warrant  of 
the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secietary,  on  account  of  such  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  institution  as  may  arise.  He  shall  renckr  an- 
nually, in  the  month  of  December,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  as 
cften  as  required  by  said  board,  a  fuil  and  true  account  of  all  monev.- 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  i  stating  for  what  received  and  paid,  and 
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shall  produce  vouchera  for  siicli  paymeata,  Tiie  surplus  mouay,  if  aay 
remain  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  rendering  suoh  account,  ahail,  if  re- 
quired by  said  board,  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer,  to  ba  placed 
to  the  credit  of  said  inatituticin. 

Sec  12.  After  said  college  shall  have  commenced  its  first  term,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  visitors  for  the  same, 
who  shall  perform  the  like  duties  required  of  such  visitots  by  law,  in 
reference  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

Sec  13.  This  actshall  take  eftect  immediately. 

Approved  February  12,  18S5. 


AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  wrongful  taking,  detaching  from  the  ground, 
or  injuring  auy  fruit  tree,  shade  tree,  omaraental  shrub,  plant,  vine, 
ot  v^table. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  McUjan  enact,  That  any 
person  who  shall  wrongfully  take  and  carry  away  from  any  place,  anv 
fruit  tree,  ornamental  tree,  shade  tree,  ornamental  shrub,  or  any  plant, 
vine,  bush  or  vegetable,  there  growing,  standing  or  being,  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  owner  thereof;  or  who  shall  without  right  and  with  wrong- 
ful intent,  detach  from  the  ground  or  injure  any  fruit  tree,  ornamental 
tree,  shade  tree,  ornamental  shrub,  or  any  plant,  vine, bush  or  vegetable, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
fine  Dotaxceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
d  "February  H,  1865. 
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EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Esecative  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms  in  Detroit,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of 
December,  1853. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present: 

The  President,  George  C.  Mucroe. 

Executive  Committee,  Jay  R.  Munroe,  S.  M.  Bartlett,  John  Stark- 
weather, C.  W.  Green,  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  A.  T.  Moore,  Payne  K. 
Leach,  etas.  Dickey,  Thomas  C'ark. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary  read  his  report  for  the  year,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis : 

On  the  7th  day  of  June  ia&t,  the  business  committee  ueued  a  circular 
proposing  a  trial  of  the  yarioua  reapers  and  mowers  now  in  use;  in  re- 
ply to  which  several  of  lie  patentees  and  venders  of  reapers  stated  that 
ihey  were  preparing  to  attend  such  a  trial  either  in  tie  State  of  New 
Yoik  or  Ohio;  they  could  attend  but  one  trial,  and  wishing  to  accompa- 
ny their  machines  in  person  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  proposed 
meeting  for  that  purpose  in  this  State.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
committee  published  a  second  circular  on  the  27th  of  June,  announcing 
that  there  would  be  no  trial  of  reapera  and  mowers  in  this  State  the 
present  year. 

A  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  each  of  the  rail- 
roads, praying  them  to  permit  the  transportation  of  plastei  free  of 
charge,  and  that  the  price  of  transportation  on  ^ricultural  implements 
may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  corporations  and  the  agricultural  community.  No  answer  was 
returned  except  an  acknowledgmeat  cf  the  receipt  of  the  petition. 
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A  memorial  ii-aa  presented  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  one  thousand  dollars  each  year,  for  the  years  1853  and  1854; 
also  for  sn  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society  aanually,  which  was  granted'. 

Messrs.  Dort,  Shoemaker  and  Moore,  nrged  upon  the  Legislature  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  establisbment  of  an  Agricultural  School,  hut 
without  success.  A  course  of  agricultural  lectures  was  delivered  last 
spring  at  the  University,  and  another  course  is  now  in  prograss  at  that 
place. 

Professor  We!ch,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsiianli,  gives  assurance 
that  all  that  can  be  done  by  that  institution  for  the  dissemination  of 
scieatific  and  theoretical  agricultural  knowledge,  shall  be  accomplished. 

A  sketch  of  the  business  that  would  eome  before  the  committee  was 
presented,  when, 

On  motion, 

The  committee  adjourned  to  ^  o'clock  P.  M. 

Tdrsqay,  6^  P.  M. 

The  committee  again  convened,  when, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Starkweather,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  several  committees  mentioned  by  the  Secretary 
in  his  report  be  now  appointed. 

Whereupon,  the  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Premium  List — A.  Y.  Moore,  J.  Starkweather,  P.  K.  Leach. 

Euks  and  Begitlalwm — C.  \V,  Green,  J.  Miller,  Thomas  Clark, 

Treasurer's  Accovnt — G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  Chas.  Dickey,  8.  M.  Bart- 
lett. 

£iuiness  C'ommillee — G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  J.  Starkweather,  Chas. 
Dickey,  and  the  Secretary. 

Field  Crops— S.  K.  Monroe,  Thomas  Clark,  C.  W.  Green. 

Awards  to  Counties— S.  M.  Bartlett,  A.  T.  Moore,  J.  Miller. 

Reports  on  Farm— P.  K.  Leach,  T.  Clark,  C.  Dickey. 

Potato  Bot—S.  M.  Bartlett,  J.  E.  Monroe,  A.  Y.  Mooi'e. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Y.  Moore, 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $i,500  be  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 
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Jiesolved,  That  we  hold  the  Fair  four  dajE, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Sixth  Annual  Fair  be  held  on  Tue&^ay,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th,  27th,  28tb,  and  29th  daya  of 
September,  1854. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  fl  A.  M.  of  the  14tb. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  9  A.  M. 

The  President  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee  were  present 
except  Mr,  J.  Miller,  of  Adrian.  Several  members  of  the  society,  from 
the  interior  of  the  State,  were  also  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Moore, 

Resolved,  That  the  society  held  its  sixth  annual  fair  at  Detroit,  pro- 
vided the  citizens  thereof  secure  to  the  society,  by  the  1st  day  of  May 
next,  the  sum  of  $1,500 ;  if  not  so  secured,  then  at  such  plaee  on  the 
hne  of  either  of  the  railroads  as  shall  raise  the  largest  sum. 

Mr.  Shearer  made  a  statement  respecting  Mr,  Robert's  mode  of  rais- 
ing potatoes,  and  his  theory  respecting  the  rot  and  its  cure. 

On  motion,  the  whole  matter  respecting  the  potato  rot  was  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Starkweather, 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  be 
invited  to  deUver  the  annual  address  before  the  society  at  its  sixth  fair. 

The  sub- committees  then  separated  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their 
several  appointments. 

Wbdnesdat,  2  p.  M, 

The  committee  met,  and  each  sub-committee  continued  its  separata 
work. 

Wednbsdat,  7  P.  M. 

The  committee  met,  and,  after  some  conversation  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  hospitalities  tendered 
by  Mr.  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop. 

THURfiDAT.  2J  P.  M. 

Committee  convened,  and  Committee  on  Premium  List  made  their 
report,  which  was  accepted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Jiesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  he  appointed  from  the  executive 
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«OEQmit(fie  to  examine  such  farms  as  m&j  be  entered  for  premiums,  the 
expenses  to  be  paid  by  tte  society. 

The  folliwing  committee  was  appointed: — Messrs.  S.  M.  Bartlett,  A. 
Y.  Moore,  and  C.  W.  Green. 

The  premium  liat  was  then  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  regulations  was  received, 
accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  each  viewing  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
and  that  three  shall  make  a  quorum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 

Resolved,  That  any  person  wishing  to  enter  his  farm  to  compete  for 
the  premiums  offered,  he  must  make  application  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
lethday  of  June. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Lothrop, 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  have  learned  with  much  gratification, 
of  the  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  officers  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  of  the  Stale 
JTormal  School;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  tender  our  thanka  for 
the  efforts  which  they  have  already  made  to  advance  and  increase  the 
means  of  agricultural  education. 

Rtsolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  the  above  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  University  and  to  the  Principal  of  the 
Korma!  School. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 

Rtsolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  meet  at  Ann  Arbor  on 
"Wednesday,  the  25th  January,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  University 
and  the  Normal  School. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickey, 

Resolved,  That  the  present  Board  of  Agriculture  for  this  State,  now 
consisting  of  tiio  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  of  Grosse  Isie,  Andrew  Y.  Moore, 
Esq^  of  Schoolcraft,  and  Jona.  Shearer,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  apjjointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  tie  United  States  Agricultural  Society, 
he  continued  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  the  next  an- 
nual Fair  of  each  of  the  following  State  Societies : 
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New  Vork — Messrs.  Lothrop,  Dickey  and  Greea. 

Ohio — Messrs.  Moore,  Starkweather  and  Dickey. 

Illinois — Messrs.  Starkweather,  Miller  and  Bartlett. 

Indiana — Messrs.  J.  K  Monroe,  Clark  and  Lothrop. 

Pennsylvania — Messrs.  Bartlett,  Leadi  and  Moore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Starkweather, 

Eesolved,  That  the  Society  award  to  H.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  a  silvei- 
medal  and  diploma  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society.  Also,  a  medal  to  Warehaci  S,  Brown,  for  his  val- 
uable services  as  Assist-int  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Preaideat 
and  Secretary  for  the  fjuthful  performance  of  their  duties  duriag  the 
sitting  of  the  Board, 

Oil  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  sine  die. 


VISIT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MICHIGAN  AND  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

Id  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee,  adopted 
at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Decemher  13lh,  1863,  the  Executive  Committee 
coa^ened  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  Wednesday  morning,  January  25th. 

Present,  Jay  K.  Monroe,  Paw  Paw;  S.  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle ;  John 
Starkweather,  Ypsilanti;  C.  "VV.  Green,  Farmington;  A.  Y.  JJoors, 
Schoolcraft ;  P.  K.  Leach,  Utica ;  Chas.  Dickey,  Marshal! ;  J.  C.  Holmes, 
Detroit. 

The  President  being  absent,  Mr.  Jay  R.  Monroe  was  called  to  the 
chai-. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  Mr.  Green,  it  was, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Starkweather, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  to  the 
Society  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Whereupon,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  thii  commit- 
tse: 

Me^ra.  Starkweather,  Moore  and  Bartlett:. 
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Afer  visitiDg  the  two  institutions,  an  account  of  which  will  be  fo-itd 
in  the  following  report  of  the  committee,  the  Executive  CoEcroiltee 
adjourced  line  die. 

7; E POET    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 

Youl-  committee  to  whom  was  aisigoed  the  duties  of  repoilicg  :he 
lesuJt  of  their  visit  and  observations  at  the  University  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  the  Normal  School  in  Tpsilanti,  which  was  in  accordance  wi-Ji  a 
leBolution  adopted  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  December  iast,  would 
most  respectfully  report  to  the  Michigan  State  Agricitkural  Society,  [hat 
we  met  in  ihe  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  :nst. 

The  object  of  our  meeting  was  brieily  stated  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Oak- 
land county,  in  substance  as  follows;  That  we  have  come  here  for  tlie 
piu-pose  of  risiting  the  University  and  the  Normal  School,  and  to  as- 
certain the  measures  adopted  by  these  institutions  in  teaching  agricui- 
tura!  science. 

The  committee  then  called  on  President  Tappan,  in  the  Library  of 
the  University,  and  were  informed  by  thia  gentleman  that  a  course  of 
lectures  was  then  in  progress,  delivered  by  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  of  Grosse 
Isle,  embracing  all  subjects  connected  with  practical  and  scientific  ^ri- 
culture.  He  also  informed  ua  that  Boot.  Douglass,  in  his  course  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  dwelt  fully  upon  the  application  of  this  science  to 
tie  mechanic  arts,  and  to  practical  and  scientific  agriculture.  President 
Tappan,  accompanied  by  Professors  Williams,  Sager,  Fasquclle,  Haven 
and  Fox,  very  courteously  conducted  us  through  the  museum  of  the 
University.  Here  we  saw  much  to  gratify  curiosity  and  interest  the 
mind.  Manj  specimens  bore  the  stamp  of  the  lamented  Houghton. 
We  were  infoim"!  that  \iluaile  mformationin  manuscript,  relating  to 
our  Upper  Penmsula  property  belonging  to  the  State,  was  jet  in  the 
hands  of  his  eiecutors 

Athalf-pa^jttwo  0 clock  P  U,  mcompiny  with  Prof.  Fox,  we  visited 
the  Medical  Department  fur  the  purpose  of  Ustening  to  a  lecture  on 
Chemistri-,  delivered  by  Prof.  Douglass;  Subject,  "Burning  Gasses."' 
We  can  speak  of  this  lecture  in  high  tones  of  praise;  every  experiment 
was  perfect,  and  every  word  conveyed  its  proper  meaning,  Doci.  Doug- 
lass conducted  us  through  the  museum  and  lecture  rooms,  where  we 
flaw  much  that  was  instructive,  and  which  lent  a  moral  in  our  progress 
in  tie  high  and    imporunt  duties   -if  life.     At  half-past  three  o'clock 
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wa  atouded  a  lecture  delivered  bj  Profeaaoi  Fox;  Subject,  "I-iotation 
of  Cropfi,  Drainage,  &c."  He  also  gave  a  synopsis  of  his  preceding 
lectures,  with  all  of  which  we  were  highly  pleased ;  this  being  more 
directly  connected  witk  our  occupation  and  object.  Here  we  cannot 
avoid  this  favorable  opportunity  to  express  our  views  regarding  the  im- 
poitance  of  continuing  these  lectures,  until  our  Legislature  shall  provide 
more  liberal  and  extended  facilities  for  agricultural  education.  An  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  is   indispensable  to  their  long  continuance. 

Your  committee  deem  a  model  and  experimental  farm  an  object  of 
great  necessity,  where  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  branches  can 
be  taught.  Indeed,  we  regard  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  duties 
of  the  farm  indispensable  to  any  one  who  intends  to  make  agriculture 
hia  profession.  It  will  be  to  him  the  same  as  practice  is  to  the  Artizan 
and  Mechanic,  and  neither  of  the  sciences  can  be  effectually  taught 
solely  by  lectures  and  illustrations  in  the  lecture  room  and  Laboratory. 

Your  committee,  entertaining  these  views  of  the  subject,  would  res- 
pectfully suggest  the  propriety  of  petitioning  our  Legislature  at  its  next 
session  for  an  appropriation  of  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  of  Swamp 
Lands,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  wkere  practical  and  scien- 
tific agricultural  education  will  be  taught  on  a  scale  corresponding  with 
our  increasing  wants  and  growing  State, 

Your  committee  proceeded,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  to 
visit  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  which  is  situated  on  a  beautiful 
rise  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage. We  were  met  in  the  ante-room  by  Professor  Welch,  principal  of 
the  institution,  who  very  Itindly  invited  us  to  listen  to  a  lecture  to  be 
delivered  by  Professor  Fiske ;  Subject,  "Oiganic  and  Inoi^nic  Nature 
of  the  Soils,  and  the  production  of  vegetable  matter  by  the  mechanical 
operation  of  Agriculture,  including  manuring,  draining,  plowing,  and 
the  proper  pulverizations  of  the  soil.''  The  lecture  was  delivered  in  a 
happy  style  and  comprehensive  manner.  We  were  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  precise  order  and  regularity  observed  in  this  school,  which  ap- 
peared mutual  between  instructor  and  pupil.  Indeed,  we  never  saw 
system,  order  and  economy,  more  fully  developed  in  any  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  cleanliness  and  neat  appearance  of  (he  whole  interior  in- 
dicated a  new  era  in  the  art  of  governing  in  the  school-room,  Every- 
thing bore  the  same  expression  of  neatness  as  when  the  keys  were  re- 
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ceived  from  the  hands  of  the  builders,  though  nearly  two  jeare  haye 
elaj»edBinc6  this  event  occurred.  The  teaching  of  Agricultural  Science 
ID  this  institution  will  be  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  almost  every 
school  district  throughout  out  State,  but  we  do  not  think  the  informa- 
tloc  to  be  derived  from  these  sources  is  Bufficientto  constitute  the  ed-j- 
cation  of  a  professional  and  practical  farmer. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  eubmitled. 

J.  STARKWEATHEB, 
A.  T.  MOORE, 
S.  M.  BARTLETT. 
January  26th,  1664. 
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THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  FAIK. 


The  Sixtli  Aocual  Fair  was  held  at  Detroit,  on  the  Jones  and  Cass 
fiuTDs,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  86tii, 
27tfa,38tliand  29th,1854. 

The  entries  of  Cattle,  Horses  and  Poultry,  exceeded  that  of  last  year. 
The  Sheep  were  fewer  in  number  than  heret«fore,  but  there  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  quahty. 

There  were  hut  few  Native  Sheep  on  the  ground.  The  greater  part 
of  those  eshibited  were  fine  specimens  of  French  Uerino,  Spanish  do^ 
South  Down,  and  Leicester.  Some  Grade,  and  some  cross  of  blood 
Sheep,  were  also  exhibited.    The  show  of  Swine  was  very  creditable. 

On  Monday,  the  25th,  several  entries  were  made,  and  stock  and  arti- 
cles  began  to  arrive  upon  the  ^ound.  On  Tuesday,  the  26tli,  the 
Clerks  were  kept  very  busy  in  making  entries  and  selling  membership 
tickets.  Wednesday,  the  27th,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  stock  and 
articles  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  intended  for  exhibition,  the  books 
were  kept  open  until  9  o'clock  A.  M.  The  several  committees  received 
their  books  and  commenced  their  examinations  at  noon.  The  weather 
was  very  mild  and  pleasant  until  about  i  o'clock  P.  M.  of  Thursday;  at 
that  hour  an  unusually  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain  passed  over  the 
city,  deluging  the  Fair  Ground,  and  causing  the  numerous  visitors  to 
seek  shelter  where  best  they  could.  At  5  o'clock  P.  M^  the  wet  and 
weary  multitude  finding  that  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  rain 
to  fall,  and  tbat  the  waters  had  subsided,  began  to  emerge  from  their 
precarious  shelters  and  seek  their  lodging  places. 

Thursday,  23th,  clear  and  very  pleasant;  the  several  committees  con- 
tinuing their  examinations.  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting address  was  delivered  by  Bela  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,     Du- 
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ringtba  afternoon  tiiere  was  an  immeoBe  throng  of  visitors  upon  the 
ground. 

Friday,  29th,  the  committees  having  prepared  their  reports,  the  read- 
ing of  them  was  commenced  at  10  o'clock.  At  1  o'clocli,  his  Honor, 
the  Mayor  of  Detroit,  0.  M.  Hyde,  in  eompaay  with  many  citizenSi 
escorted  (o  the  ground  Lord  Elgin,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and 
suite.  After  an  examination  of  the  stock  and  articles  upon  the  ground, 
Ziord  Elgin  was  received  upon  the  Speaker's  stand  by  G.  V.  N.  Lotbrop, 
Esq.,  and  by  him  introduced  to  the  merahsrs  of  the  Society.  Upon 
being  welcomed  by  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  Society,  Lord  Elgin  made  a 
few  happy  and  appropriate  remarks  and  then  retired  from  the  ground. 
At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  took  place  at  the  Speaker's  stand,  the  President,  George  C. 
Unnro,  presiding. 

The  (bllowing  officers  were  elected : 

President— ANDREW  Y.  MOORE,  Schooicrai^  Kalamazoo  county. 

Treasurer— H.  H.  BROWN,  Detroit,  Wayne  county. 

Secretary— J.  C.  HOLMES,  Detroit,  Wayne  county. 

Executive  Committee — John  Starkweather,  Yypsilanti,  Washtenaw 
county;  Henry  Metz,  Detroit,  Wayne  county;  Justus  Gage,  Dowagiac, 
Cats  county;  Charles  Dickey,  Marehalf,  Calhoun  county;  John  Miller, 
Adrian,  Lenawee  county ;  John  L.  Butterfield,  Brooklyn,  Jackson 
county;  Payne  K.  Leach,  Utica,  Macomb  county;  James  Bailey,  Big 
Beaver,  Oakland  county;  S.  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  Monroe  county;  J.W. 
Dickinson,  Hillsdale,  Hillsdale  county. 

On  motion  of  John  Starkweather, 

Sesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Charles  Fox. 

Messrs.  J.  Starkweather,  R.  F.  Johnstone  and  A.  Y.  Moore  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

The  above-named  committee  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  overruling  Providence  who  gnide.^,  governs  and  guards 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  since  the  last 
jmnual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  with- 
drawn the  Reverend  Charles  Fox,  of  Grosse  Isle,  from  his  place  as  one 
of  its  useful  and  energetic  members,  and  taken  him  from  that  high  and 
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nobie  career  ir.  which  he  lalwred  v.iiii  a  devoted  and  linaaifish  zaai, 
which  had  won  the  reapect  and  esteem  of  the  friends  of  agriouiture  in 
our  State; 

And  wbereaa,  the  society  esteem  it  a  high  duty  to  mark  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  generous  xeal  whicli  prompted  the  late  Charles  Fox  to 
devote  hh  time,  talents  and  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
education  in  this  State,  by  paying  a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory, 
therefore, 

Besohed,  That  while  bowing  as  bumble  Christians  to  the  dispensa- 
tion which  has  taken  from  amongst  us,  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness  and 
the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  our  fellow  member,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fox, 
we  most  deeply  deplore  in  bis  death  the  loss  of  a  sincere  and  active 
friend  of  the  interests  and  progress  of  this  society;  and  also  of  a  devoted, 
earnest  and  faithful  advocate  of  agricultural  education  and  improve- 

Mesolved,  That  as  citizens  we  regret  that  high  and  inscrutable  decree 
which  cut  off  at  an  early  age  one  who  gave  such  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness as  a  member  of  our  community,  by  the  aid  which  be  generously 
gave  to  education,  and  by  the  services  which  he  rendered  the  State,  by 
pointing  out  and  helping  to  develop  her  resources  by  watching,  encour- 
aging and  gratifying  the  increasing  desire  which  prevails  for  instruction 
in  the  sciences  which  tend  to  promote  and  advance  a  correct  knowledge 
of  agriculture. 

Eesolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  tender  to  the  family  of 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Fo.i:,  their  sincere  sympathies  in  the  bereavement 
which  has  deprived  thera  of  an  honorable  head,  and  which  ha?  caused 
them  to  bewail  the  irretrievable  loss  of  their  most  cherished  friend  and 
protector. 

Resolved.  That  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  society  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  relict  of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolutions,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  when  living, 
and  of  the  respect  entertained  for  his  memory  by  the  members  of  the 
Agi'ic'jitural  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 

J.  STARKWEATHER, 
E.  F.  JOHNSTONE, 
A.  Y.  MOORE, 

Gommiitte, 
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On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  lumber  belonging  to  this  Boeieiy  be  boM  at  aje- 
tion  or  otlierwjse,  under  the  direction  of  Jonas  K.  Titue,  and  that  he 
report  to  the  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  A.  Y.  Moore, 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  be 
held  at  Detroit,  on  Tuesday,  December  12th,  1854. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  J.  C.  Holmes,  Secre- 
larj  of  the  Stat*  Agricultural  Society,  for  his  very  efficient  seryices,  and 
the  able  manner  in  which  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  Fair  Ground 
has  been  perfected ;  also,  for  his  faithful  ser\'iees  in  the  cause  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  arta. 

On  motion  of  J.  Starkweather, 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  (George  C.  Munro, 
EE^^.,  for  his  efficient  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  society 
during  the  time  of  his  official  duties  as  its  President. 

On  motion  of  S.  M,  Bartlett, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  tendered  to  Mrs.  Jone? 
and  to  General  Cass,  for  the  free  use  of  their  grounds  for  the  society's 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  a  public  sale  of  stock  commenced.  At  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  people,  animals  and  articles  began  to  move  from  the  ground,  and 
at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  of  Friday  the  59th,  the  grounds  were  nearly  cleared, 
and  the  society  adjourned. 

J,  C.  HOLMES,  -Secretary. 
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LIST  OF   ENTRIES 

AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  MICUIGAN  STATE  AGRICUL. 

TORAL  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  DETROIT  THE   S6TH,   alTH, 

98TH  AND  29TH  OF  SEPTEMBER,    1354. 


D.  M.  Uhl,  YpsUanti,  bull  4  jears  old. 

Seth  A.  Bushnell,  Hartford,  Ohio,  bull  i  years  old. 

Gilbert  Longstaff,  Macomb,  Mich.,  "     3  " 

John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  "  17  montha  old. 

S.  W.  Baxter,  Dexter,  '■  8  years  old. 

L.  J.  Thomson,  Hillsdale,  "  2 

Sam'l  Wormley,  Marshall,  "  2 

H.  Arnold,  Kalamazoo,  '■  2 

Cyrus  Fuller,  Plymouth,  "  4 

Ethan  Aileu,  Tromabui^b,  Ohio,  "  2 

M.  L.  Brooks,  Northville,  "  Q 

Leman  Strong,  Litchfield,  "  5 

F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  "  4 


D.  M.  Ubl,  Ypsilanti,  cow  1 1  years  old. 


A.   Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  oow  1 J  years  old. 
Z.  Tillolson,  Marshall,               ■'     3  " 

C,  A.  JelTriea,  Dexter,  "     3  " 

Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  ■■     *j 
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Silaa  8Ij,  Plymoutli.  cow   6   yean    old. 

C.  L.  Merriman,  Jackson,         "     8  '■ 
M.  L.  Brooks,  Northvilie,         '■     S 
Patrick  Kerna,  Detroit-            '■     6             '■ 
S.  A.  Randall,  Brooklyn,        '•    3 

S.  W.  Palmer,  Norville,  "     7 

Geo.  E.Pomeroy,  ClintoD,      '■     g  " 

D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  "  5  " 
Jao.  Patton,  Amherstburg,  C.  W.,  cow  5  " 
F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,                      '■     4  '■ 

D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  heifer  1  jeat  oH. 
Z.  Tillotacn,  Maishali,    ''     2        '■ 

"  "  "     1 

H.  Arnold,  Kalamazoo,  "      4         '■ 
Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,      "      1 
Cyrus  Ful'.er,     "  "      1 

M.  L.  Brooks,  Northvilie,  3  heifers  each  2  years  old. 

"  "         heifer  I  year  old. 

S.  A,  Eandali,  Brooklyn,     "      1  " 

D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  '■      2         '- 

Silas  Sly.  Plymouth,  '■      1 

CALVES. 

D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  bull  calf  3i-  months  old, 

F.  8.  Fialey,  Ann  Arbor, "  1  " 

Luther  Shaw,  Romeo,     '■  5 

C.  L.  Merrim an,  Jackson,  '■  4  '■ 
S.  A.  Randall,  Brooklyn, "  5 

D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  "  6  weeks  old. 

J.  &  S.  Boelt,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  bull  ca!f  7  months  old. 
John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  heifer  calf  9  '■ 

8.  W.  Dester,  Dexter,  '^        5  " 

C^A.  Jeffries,      '■  '■        6  " 

Silas  Sly,  Plyinouta.  "       5i       " 

"  "  '■       S{-  weeks  old. 
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S.  W.  Palmer,  Norville,  heifer  calf  3  montLs  old. 

"  calf. 
F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  " 
SeOi  A.  Biishnell,  Hartford,  Ohio,  bull  calf  S  months  old. 

DEVONS. — BULLS. 

Jenne  &  Ashley,  Bethany,  N.  Y.,  bull  2  years  old. 

S.  M.  Bsrtlet^  Lasalle,  Mich.,  ■'    7  " 

J.  W.  ChiJds,  Paint  Creek,  •'    4 

P.  K.  Leach,  Uticn,  •'    4 

D.  Kimbal,  Pontiac,  ■'  6  " 
Harvey  Eggleston,  Litchfield,  "  2  " 
H.  B.  Eldred,  Napoleon,  ^'4  " 

E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  "     4  " 

"  "     2  " 

0.  W.  &  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jaeksoc,   "    5  " 

Jenne  &  Aahley,- Bethany,  N.  Y.,cow  6  years  old, 
W.  H.  Miller,  Moscow,  Mich,,         "    6         " 
"  "  -'4         " 

J.  Trowbridge,  Detroit,  "     3  " 

E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,         .    ■'    4  ' 


Jenne  &:  Ashley,  Bethany,  N.  Y.,  heifer  4  months  old. 
C.  L.  Merriman,  Jackson,  ■'      1  year  old. 

E.  St  Crippen,  Coldwater,  "      2         " 

W.  H.  Miller,  Moscow,  ■'      1 

CALVES. 

E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  hull  calf  6  months  old. 


Jenne  &  Ashley,  Bethany, 
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B.  M.  Crlppen,  Coldwatei,  buUcaif  4  months  old. 


O.  W.  &  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jackson,  bull  calf  5  " 

B.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  heifer  calf  9  months  old. 


AYEaaaiRKT,. 
H.  W.  Caatie.  Corunna,  hull  2  years  old, 

CROSS  OF  BLOOD  CATTLE. — BULLS. 

Stephen  P.  Chamberlain,  Romeo,  cross  blood  bull  3  yeara  old — Dur 

ham  and  Devon. 
C  L.  Treadweil,  Hudson,  cross  blood  bull,  2  years  old. 
Wm,  Grass,  Macomb,  '•  4  " 

Ohver  Hampton,  Hickory  Grove,  '■  2  " 

Geo.  Carman,  Sturgis,  "  2  " 

P.  Cornstock.  Milan,  Ohio,  '■  S  " 

cov/=. 
A.  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  cross  blood  cow,  7  years  old. 
C.  A.  Jeffries,  Dexter,  "  3  " 

Wm.  Grass,  Macomb,  '■  G  " 

J.  B.  Arms,  Dester,  '■  5  " 

F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  *■  4         " 

John  Swjkweather,  Ypsilanti,  heifer.  1         " 

C.  A.  Jeflries,  Dester,  '^  1  " 
Wm.  H.  Lester,  Utica,  "  2  " 
S.  B.  Arms,  Dexter,                     ■■               3          " 

D.  O.  Blair,  Tipton,  "  2  " 
John  Patton,  Amheratburgh,  C.  W.,  heifer  2         " 


J.  S.  Ttbbits,  Southfield,  hull  calf  1  year  old. 
W.  H.  Miller,  Moscow,  "        6  months  old. 
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D.    C.   Blai,-,   Tipton,     bull  ca!f  2  week;  o^. 

J.  B.  Arms,  Dexter,  '■         10 

W.  H.  Lester,  Utica,  ■■        7  montta  old. 

Wm.  Grass,  Macomb,  calf,  , 

C.  A.  JeEfries,  Dexter,  heifer  calf  7  montb.'i  oM. 

Geo.  E.  Pomerov,  CHntoD.  *'        7  '■ 


F.  Ahhy,  Ai-aiada,  bull  3  years  oM. 
John  Price,  Fioaieo,  '■    S         '■ 
E,  HazeD-Kovi,        '■    1         " 

C.  A.  Green,  Troy,    '■    2 

Leonard  Lee,  Armada,  bull  2     ■■ 

0.  W.  &  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jackson,  bull  1  year  olJ. 

D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  '■    1 


D.  M.  Uhl,  Y:)si!anti,  c 


Jentie  &  AsLIey,  I 

J.  S.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth, 


P.  K.  Leach,  I'tica.  '■ 

Samuel  Carey,  Araiada.  '■ 

J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  '■ 

A.  La  Plant,  Detroit.  " 

E.  Eldred. 

C.  A.  Green,  Troy.  " 
Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  " 
J«!ia  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  heifer 
J.  L.  Stout,  Troy.  '■  ■ 
S.  A.  EaadaU,  Brooklyn 

D.  M.  Uhl,  YDsilanti,  2  heifers  each 


Heman  His,  Aun  Arbor,  heifer  1  yearo^i. 
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W.  R  Bramble,  Royal  Oak,  Ijiili  calf. 
John  Slarkweather,  Ypsilanti,    "   '  5  montlii 
P.  K.  Leach,  Utica,  ■■       5 

E.  H.  CreEsey,  Ttoy,  "       i 

John  Wijteomb,  West  Besher,  "       TV 

A.  B,  Patch,  Puay,  ■■       6 
0.  W.  &  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jackson,  bull  calf  5 
Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  calf  8  months  okl. 

D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  heifer  calf  4'^  " 
J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  ■'       5      ■' 

^■ATlvES, — cows. 

B.  Thomson,  Detroit,  cow  3  years  okl. 

E.  H.  Cressy,  Troy,       "     5 

Asa  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  3  cowb  each  7  years  old. 

Silas  Sly,  Plymoutii,  cow  8  years  old. 

B.  Thomson,  Detroit,  heifer  L8  months  old. 

CALVES. 

Asa  H.  Otif,  Greenfield,  heifer  calf  14  weeks  old. 

■■  "  "        14 

Ganett  Krsssold,  EoseviJIe,  pair  bull  calves  4  months  old. 

J,  D.  Martes,  Armada,  pair  working  osen  4  years  old. 
AJlen  Freeman,  Greenfield,  pair  working  oxen  5  " 
J.  S.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  "  5  " 

Joslyn  ii  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  2  pair    "  0  " 

A.  Knapp,  Northviile,  ■'  9 " 

■■  "  "  9 "     as  trained  cAlde. 

Caivin  A.  Green,  Troy,  ■'  5  " 

J.  B.  Arms,  Dexter,  ■'  8 " 

D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  pair  grade  steers  2  years  old. 

S.  A.  Randall,  Brooklyn,       ''  3  ''     also  for  trainer!  steers. 

Heman  Castle,  Detroit,  pair  native  fvteers  4      '■ 

A.  L.  Gilbert,  Contcna,  "  3      "  .,  « 
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John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  pair  Durham  grade  stflera  2  years  old. 
Wn>.  H.  Lester,  Utica,  "  1  " 

Wm.  Maiden,  Plsak  Road,  pair  working  oxen  7  years  old, 

FAT  CATTLE   AND  MILCH  COWS. 

S.  W.  Bowers,  BorodiDo,  fat  ox,  native. 
Munsoa  Hurd,  Monroe,  pair  fat  osea  8  years  old. 
Joslyn&  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  pair  fat  cattle  8     " 
Bichard  Lewis,  Kalamazoo,  fat  ox  9  '> 

H.  Arnold,  Kalamazoo,  "     1  " 

Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  fat  ateei  3  years  old,  grass  fed. 

Amos  Mead,  Meati's  Mill,  fat  cow  5  "  " 

James  Smith,  Greenfield,  milcb  cow  9  years  old,  grade, 


Stephen  Lapham,  Faimingtoi 

1,  milch  cow  n  ' 

Silas  Sly,  Plymouth, 

"       8" 

F.  S.  Finley,  Ann  Arbor, 

"     r " 

Durham. 

Amos  Otis,  Greenfield, 

"       8" 

native. 

Archibald  Brink,  Nankin,  Morgan  stallion  8  years  old,  for  all  work. 

H.  Benson,  Hinesburgh,  Vt.,   "         "         5         "  " 

G.  Mason,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  '■         4         "  " 

H.  Benson,  Hinesburgh,  Vt,  Black  Hawk  Morgan  stallion,  3  years  old, 

for  all  work, 
G.  Mason,  Penn  Yan,  H".  Y.,  Henry  Clay  staliion,  6  years,  for  all  work. 
Eldred  &  Backus,  Detroit,  Jackson     "       14     "  " 

John  Stump,  "  "         3     "  " 

D.  F.  Hendryx,  Marsha]!,  Morgan         «         7     u  » 

J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,        Suffold        "        S    "    draught 
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D.  McComber,  Baltimore, 

Btallioii,  2  years,  for  all  work. 

Hoel  Roder,  Detroit, 

4    " 

French  blood. 

Geo.  Smith,  Salem, 

"         3     " 

iiill 

do 

2     " 

a                li 

S.  Tmmball,  Greenfield, 

2     » 

for  darught 

C.  L.  Treadweil,  Hudson, 

6     " 

all  work. 

E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy, 

"         5     " 

" 

S.  D.  Blood,  Kalamazoo,    Black  Hawk 

"         1     " 

A.  Craprer,  Flint, 

8     " 

" 

7     » 

for  draught 

B.  J.  Bidwell,  Tecumaeb, 

Blood 

3     " 

do 

" 

5     " 

F.  OagDieT,  Detroit, 

" 

5     " 

A.  La  Plant,  " 

" 

4     « 

L.  Wood,  Tecumseb, 

5     " 

for  all  work. 

H.  R.  Andrews,  Detroit, 

" 

4     " 

A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield, 

8     » 

draught 

do            do 

1     « 

« 

do           do 

colt 

«        iimoB. 

W.  0.  GrooEobeck,  Detroit, 

Blood 

"        5  years. 

I.  D.  Charles,  Plymouth, 

4     « 

for  all  work. 

A.  Knappe,  Northville, 

2     " 

Jared  Dandron,  Detroit, 

1     " 

" 

John  Edche8,ThameflyUle,  C.  W 

:, 

5     " 

for  draught 

B.  Dewey,  Troy, 

" 

"       10     " 

B.  J.  Bidwell,  Tecumseb, 

"         3     " 

for  a!l  work. 

Robert  Milligan,  Ahnont, 

"        3     " 

" 

A.  Braidwood,        do 

"         8     " 

" 

E.  C.  Cone,  Troy, 

"         3     " 

" 

Millon  Thompson,  Kay, 

" 

"         3     " 

" 

J.  B.  Arms,  Dexter, 

5     « 

" 

H.  Cowden,  QrasB  Lake, 

" 

3     « 

" 

A.  C.  Pisk,  Coldwater, 

" 

4     « 

u 

K.  G.  iBbell,  Stockbridge, 

3     " 

" 

J.  Frier,  Canton, 

"         6     " 

for  draught. 

E.  Pabner,  Plymouth, 

" 

«         3     « 

A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield, 

colt 

1     " 

" 
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Thos,  Saley,  Roseville, 

Samuel  Bappelgee,  BJdgeway,    blood 

E.  S.  Leadbeater,  Detroit, 


BtallioD,  3  yatas,  for  all  n ork. 


HAKES  AHD  COLTS. 


■Vfm.  Maiden,  Flank  Boad, 

Mare,    2  years  old,  for  aD  work. 

Andrew  Wilkie,  Detroit, 

colt    ' 

3 

« 

D.  M.  TM,  TpeOaiiti, 

brood    "        e 

" 

do          do           : 

}  colts,  maies, 

eachl        " 

" 

do            do 

1    do 

do 

2        " 

" 

J.  W-DickiMOD,  Hillsdale,      2 

do 

eaeb  7 

■for  draught 

do             do 

colt  do 

2 

« 

Peter  Russell,  Greenfield, 

do 

foal  at  fooot, 

for  all  voA. 

John  W.  Reed,  Redford, 

colt 

do 

2  yearsold,      " 

E.H.  Cressey.Troy, 

brood 

do 

7         " 

for  diai^ht 

C.  A.  Jeffiies,  Dexter, 

blood 

do 

3         " 

John  MarUn,  Detroit, 

brood 

do 

» 

with  foal  at  foot 

F.  W.  Backus,  do          2  blood 

do 

^acb  4         " 

Wells  Burt,  Mt.  Vernon, 

colt 

do 

2         " 

forall  woA. 

do             do 

ao 

do 

I 

" 

Geo.  Moree,  Troy, 

do 

do 

3         " 

" 

Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer, 

brood 

do 

11 

with  foal  at  foot 

do         do 

do 

2        " 

for  all  work. 

H.  R.  Andrews,  Detroit, 

blood 

do 

5         " 

A.H.Otia,  Greenfield, 

brood 

do 

8         " 

for  draught 

do           do 

do 

5 

" 

do           do 

do 

2 

" 

do           do 

do 

1         " 

do           do 

colt 

do 

4JIU0S. 

Geo.  A.  Dennison,  Troy, 

do 

do 

3    years 

for  all  work. 

A.  Knapp,  Northville, 

do 

2 

" 

0.  Reeve,  Detroit, 

brood 

do 

C         " 

for  draught,  foAl 

at  foot. 

James  Shehen,  Greenfield,     colt 

do 

2         " 

for  all  work. 

Jared  Dandron,  Detroit, 

brood 

do 

8         " 

foal 

at  foot. 

T.  F.  Gerls,  Troy, 

blood 

do 

9        « 

foal  St  foot. 
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T.  F.  Gerls,  Troy,  Wood  mare  3  years  old. 

Patrick  Eerus,  Detroit,        colt  2  years  old,  for  all  work. 

T.  F,  Gotla,  Troy,  do  4    mos. 

Goo.  Clark,  Lapee;  do  1  year,  " 

J.S.  Tibbitts,  SoutlifieW,      do  2    '■ 

D.M.  UW,  Ypsilanlj,  do  2     " 

MAICHSD  AND  BtSd^JB  HOKSBS. 


8.  B.  Morse,  Detroit,  pairir 

Allen  TiremaD,  Greenfield,  "  marea,    4  yeara  old. 

8.  M.  Bartlett,  Laaalle,  '■  horses     i  do 

D.  F.  Hendryx,  Marshall,  "  "         8  " 

i\  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  "  "        6  " 

J^.  W.  Tillman,    do  "  mares,     5  " 

SamL  Kappalgee,  EJdgeway,  2     "  horses     6  " 

Horace  Welch,  Tpailanti,  "  "         5  " 

John  W.  Brook,  FanningtOD,       "  "         5  " 

G.  Blumburg,  Royal  Oak,  "  "         a  " 

0.  M.  Martin,  Ann  Arbor,  "  "        6  " 

D.WataoD,  Albion,  "  "        3  " 

S.  E.  Squier,  Detroit  "  '•        8  " 

C,  A.  Jeffriea,  Dexter  "^  "         5  " 

A.  Craprer,  Flint  "  "        6  " 

Burke  Spencer,  Ypsilanti,  '■  "         4  " 

S.  Bew^  Detroit,  "  "     5&8  " 

H.H.  Brown,  "  "  "        7  " 

F.W. Backus,  "  •'  "     6&8  " 

Henry  Randolph,  Adrian  "  "        6  " 

8.  B.  Obey,           do  "  "        7  " 

Louis  Andrews,  Washington  "  d         4  " 

C.  Koeve,  Detroit,  "  "     7  &  8  " 

LW.Besbe,  "  "  "     5&  6  " 

do          "  '■  "     7&e  " 

do          "  "  "     6  &  7  " 

Jolm  M.  Norton,  Troy,  "  colls        3  " 

do             do  '■  "         4  " 

J,  J.  Gould,  West  Besher,  "  horses    4  " 
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S.  J.   Freeman,    Borodino,    pair  matched  hoRes  6  years  old. 

H.  B.  Knight,  Buchanan,  "  marcs  4  &6  " 

Joa.  8.  Swan,  Sturgis,  "  horses  5  <fe6  " 

J.  Hendriekson,  Detroit,  single  mare,    8  " 

A.  A.  Sull,  Pontiac,  "      horse     8  " 

Jenne  &  Ashley,  Bethany,  N,  T^  u         a         •j  u 

G.  0.  Williama,  Detroit,  "         "         6  " 


C.  G.  Blindbury,     do 

a 

6 

James  Smith,  Greenfield, 

a           a 

6 

do               do 

"     poney 

14 

John  Starkweather,  Ypailanti, 

"      horse 

7 

do                   do 

a           u 

5 

MuQEOQ  Hurd,  Monroe, 

.           « 

6 

Wm.  Cols,  Detroit, 

«           u 

7 

J.  M.  Reese,  Kalamazoo, 

i^ 

7 

D.  Crawford,  Detroit, 

"  poiiey 

6 

B.  J.  Bidwell,  Teciimseh, 

"    horse 

5 

Wm.  Fields,  Delaware,  Iowa, 

« 

4 

J.  A.  Austin,  Detroit, 

"    mare 

10 

Silas  Sly,  Plymouth, 

u 

5 

A.  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft, 

"    horse 

7 

C.  Keeve,  Detroit^ 

.. 

3 

F.W.Backua," 

:.        li 

7 

G.  L.  Bidwell,  Adrian, 

u 

7 

Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer, 

2 

H.  H.  Afldrews,  Detroit, 

" 

6 

ByroD  Green,        do 

tl       .. 

6 

J.  W.  Colhns,  Farmington, 

.. 

6 

Goo.  Newberry,  Romeo, 

7 

J.  D.  Charles,  Plymouth, 

" 

8 

T.F.Gerl8,Troy, 

"     mare 

3 

0.  G.  Wheeler,  Ypsilanti, 

"      horse 

6 

S.  W.  Beehe,  Detroit, 

u        « 

7 

K.  C.  Baker,        do 

L. 

6 

S.  P.  Brady,        do 

« 

7 

J.  S.  Swan,  SturgiB, 

"               " 

4 

"  for  draught, 


)r  draught. 
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SPAHiail  MERINOS. 

Daniel  KiinbaU,  Rutland,  Vt.  Buck, 

"  "^  5  ewes, 


Jenna  &  AsUey,  Bethany,  N.  Y. 


3   yeats  old. 


Jno.  JohnBOD,  Williston,  Vt. 
Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utica,  Mich. 
John  Starkweather,  Ypailanti, 
J.  W,  Dicldnson,  Hillsdale, 

John  Starkweather,  Ypailanti, 

W.  C.  Fonda,  BatUe  Creek, 
B,  Peckham,  Albion, 


2  bucks,  '. 

1      " 

5  buck  lambs, 


5  ewea  3    years  old. 

1  buck  7    years  old. 


.L                      i, 

5       "     lambs, 

.  5  mos 

U 

5       "         " 

4i  " 

"                      " 

5    owe       " 

5     " 

" 

5       ^■■ 

4|" 

J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale, 

5    ewes, 

1  year 

SiSOH   ; 

IBD    SILICIAN. 

John  Johnson,  WiUiston,  Vt., 

Silician  buck, 

2     \'ea 

W.  8.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,  Mich.         " 

"  "5  ewe  lambs 

B.  Peckham,  Albion,  Saxon  buck. 


Ho.icJbyGoOgle 


John  Brewer,  Ypailanti, 


FRENCH  UEBINOS. 

buck 


3  years  old 


"        "  "  5  ewes 

Geo.  Campbell  &  Co,,  West  Westminster,  Vt,  buck, 
"  "  "  "5  ewes, 

Daniel  Kimball,  Rutland,  Vt,  buck, 


Jobn  Johnson,  Williston,      " 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Westfield,  N.  Y., 


M.  L.  Shutts,  Plymouth,  Michigan, 


1       " 

5  ewes 

5  buck  kmbs, 

6  ewe    " 
5  buck  " 


J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,    "  " 

W.  C.  Fonda,  Batde  Creek,    "  " 

N.  S.  Schuyler,  EirmiDgham,  " 

A,  S,  Patterson,  Perry  Center,  N.  Y.  3  ewes, 


1  year  old 


CH0S8  OF  FnLL  BLOOD  SHEEP.- 


John  Brewer,  Ypsiianti,  French  and  Spaniak  buck,  8  years  old. 


John  Johnson,  Williston,  Vt,  5  French  and  Spanish  ewes,  1  year  old. 
J.  D.  Patterson, Westfield,  N.  Y.,  10  Freach  and  Spanish  bucks,  1  y'r.  old, 
Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utica,  Mich,  5       "  "       ewea,  '. 


Walter  Wright,  Adrian, 
Ira  H.  Butterfield,  UUca, 
Payne  K.  Leach,       " 


buck,  I 
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GRADB    SHSEF. 

Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  Grade  kick, 


AJ]en  Tireman,  "  S  "  ewes 

Spencer  Peel,  AmherBtbuigh,  i  "  buck  lambB, 

W.  S.  Sdmyler,  Birmingham,  "    buck 

A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfieid,  5  "  ewe  " 

Jno.  E.  Godfrey,  Qidley's  Station,  5  "  bucks, 

"  "  10     "  ewes, 

10     «     " 
Allen  Tireman,  Qreenfield,  5  native  ewe^ 

Jno-  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's  Station,  5  ewe    lambs, 

"  "  5  buck       " 

Samuel  Stuckey,  Bedford,  " 

"  "  grade  lambs, 

LOITQ  WOOLED   SHBEP. 


Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield, 

Allen  Tireman,  ■'  i 

John  L.  Howe,  Utica, 


buck,  1  year  old. 
ewe  lambs, 
ewes,  2  yeara  old. 


"  ■'  5  buck    " 

■'  "  1  buck,  2  years  old. 

"  ■"  buck,  1  year  old, 

Spencer  Peel,  Amherstburgh,  C,  W,,  6  ewes,       3  years  old. 

"  "  2  ewa  lamia. 

"  "  4  buck  lambs. 

Elias  Stone,  Boaeville,  buck,  3  years  old. 
0.  W.  4  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jacksou,  buck,  3  years  old. 

"  "     5^buck  lambs. 

Jno.  Patton,  Amherstburgh,  C.  "W,,  buck,  1  year  old. 

"  "  buck  lamb. 

Spencer  Peel,  "  3  fleeces  wool 
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Wm.  H.  Lester,  Maoonib, 


3   WOOLBD  6HEEP. 

5  ewes,         1  year  old,  Southdown. 


Josepi  Tiremao,  Greenfield,  5  ewes, 
Wm.  Whitfield,  Waterfotd,  3  bucks, 
Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiae,        5  ewes, 


3  years  o^ 


5  ewe  lami*, 

2  bucliB,         3  jears  old, 


David  Brown,  Detroit, 


Jna  K.  Godfrey,  GidJey's  Station,  1  fat  si 


J.  8.  Tibbitts,  PJymoiitb, 
F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit, 


8WIITE, 
Full  blood  Essex  boar. 


J.  S.Tibbitt8,  Plymouth, 


7  pigs, 

full  blood  Suffolk  boar,  5  mos,  " 


Gurdin  Perrin,  Milan,  Ohio. 
E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy, 
A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield, 


J.  9.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth, 


grade  boar. 


2  years  old. 


20  n 


"  2  years  old. 

grade  BOWS,  each  1  " 

"  "  6^  monthB  old. 


lot  grade  pigs. 
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Joseph  Meredith,  Detroit,  1 

As&  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  1  grasn 

"  "  1  fat  hog, 

J.  P.  Clark,  Detroit,  1  native  pig, 

W.  S.  Lunt,  Findlay,  Ohio,  2  Easex  pig: 


w,  2  years  old. 

1  " 

15  months  old. 

2  yeai^  old. 

3  months  old. 


Thomas  Aul,  Detroit, 


M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft, 


Wat.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  Wild  Turkies,  cock  and  two  hena. 
Peter  Lee,  Detroit,  2  coops  Shanghais. 

"  "  1  coop  Cochin  Chinas, 

.  James  Smith, "  1     "  " 

"  "  1     "    Moscow  ducks. 

'Prince  Bennett,  Ypsilanti,       ^1     "     Shanghais,  red. 
I     "  "  buff. 

"  "  3  coops         " 

"  "1  coop  Cross  Bloods. 

3  Shanghais,  4  months  old. 
8  Cross  Breeds, 
coop  light  Bramas. 
"     mixed      " 
"   speckled  " 
'■    red  Cochins. 
"    black      " 
"     Shanghais. 
"     Chittagongs. 
"     Hong  Kongs. 
"     Dorkings. 
"    Bantams,  sea  bright, 
"    Sumatra,  pheasant  games, 
"    Dominique  and  Shanghai. 
"     Cociia  and  Brama. 
"     Lop-eared  Rabbits. 
"     white  Bantams, 
"     Bantams,  sea  bright, 
"    brown  Shanghais. 
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Wm.  Hudson,  Detroit, 

coop  buff  ShangbaLs. 

" 

" 

"     speckled      " 

" 

" 

'■     Brahmapootra. 

« 

" 

"    PeaFowk 

" 

"    Aylsbury  ducks. 

Wm.  Hudson 

Detroit, 

coop,  Muscovy  ducks. 
"    common  pigeons. 
"    tumbler      " 
"    pea  fowls. 
"     ruff  pigeons. 

Alex.  Meiviu 

" 

"     common  white  ducks. 

E.R.Po9t, 

" 

'■     variegated  Shanghais,  4  mos.  old. 
«    buff  white,  2  and  4  mos.  old. 

E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy, 

"     Brahma  pootras. 

" 

"    white  Shanghais. 

" 

"     Cochin  Chinas. 

" 

"     speckled  dotkings. 

" 

" 

"     white         " 

" 

"     bantams. 

Wm.  Hudson 

Detroit, 

1  swao. 

E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy, 

"     buff  Shanghais. 

James  Lufl;  Detroit, 

,. 

W.  W.  Macomber,  Barcelona,  N.  Y.,  coop  Brakma  pootras  12  mos.  old. 

« 

" 

"       "                 "                3         " 
"     3  coops         "             10  weeks  old 

*' 

"    coop  dominique  Sh'gh's,  12  ra.  old 

" 

" 

"  Hong  Kong. 

" 

" 

"        "  bMff  ShaCghais,  4  mos.  old. 

u 

. 

"         "  white         "         4         " 

'• 

,i        .1          u         3        .i 

" 

" 

"  white  &  buff  "   4         " 

" 

" 

"  brown             "3         " 

" 

'■     '■                  «   10  w.  " 

" 

" 

'■         "  imp.  Chinese,       4  m.  " 

" 

" 

"         '■  Cochin  Chinas     4      " 
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W.  W.  Macomber,  Barcelona,  N.  Y.,  coop  brahtna  and  buff  Shanghais, 

3  ^  monfifi  old. 
F.  F.  Parker,  Detroit,  white  Shanghais, 
brama  pootras. 


F.  F.  Parker  Detroit, 


L.  L.  Beaufiet,  " 

A.  F.  Moon,  Paw  Paw, 


John  Sherman,  " 

James  Dougall,  Windsor,  C,  W. 
Francis  Leslie,  Dearborn, 


Norton  Lapham,  Farmington, 
Petei  Blane,  Livonia,  3 

John  Zetler,  Dearborn, 

Ira  Slade,  Detroit, 

W.  W.  Macomber,  Barcelona,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy 

J,  J.  Speed,  Detroit, 
Wro,  Hudson,  Detroit, 
D.  Clarkson,  Northville, 


Abram  A.  Gardiner,  NorthviJIe, 
Leonard  Lee,  Armada, 


coop  black  Spanish, 
"  black  Spanish  ife  white  Shanghais. 

"     Bramah  pootras. 


'  ChitlagoDg. 
"  Hong  Kong. 
■'  Chittagongs, 
■     Cross  Breeds. 

Speckled  D*rkings. 

Bantams,  Sea  Bright, 

grey  geese, 

turkeys. 

Guinea  fowls. 

Dorkings. 

grey  geese. 

Cochin  China. 

Shanghais. 

Dorkings. 

wild  geese. 

Brahma  Pootra,  4  months  old. 

Perley  Shanghais, 

specUed         " 

white  Shanghais,  12*weeke  old. 

BrahmaPootra,  12  weeks  old. 

Poland  Chickens. 

fantailed  pigeons. 

ducks. 

Chittagongs. 

grade  Java. 

Cochin  Chinas. 

Shanghais. 

Brahma  pootras. 
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Jdo.  K  Godfrey,  Gidlej's  Station,  coop  Shanghais. 

G.  W.  Bothvrell,  Albion,  «     Shanghais. 

"                        "  "     white  Bantams. 

B,  Peckham,            "  "  Shanghais. 

James  Bakor,    Detroit,  "    Rough  and  Ready  chickens. 

G.  W.Foi,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  "  Cochin  Chinas. 

"                        ii  u  white  Shanghais. 

0.  J.  Bisaell,              "  "  red             " 

W.  8.  Lunt,  Findiay,  Ohio,  "  Cochin  Chinas. 

"                       "  "  Brahma  Pootras, 

"                       "  '■  Sumatra  Pheasant 

0.  J.  Bissall,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  "  dominique  Shanghais. 

G.  W.  Fox,            '■  "  buff 

Heman  Hicks,  Ann  Arbor,  "    Turkeys. 

L.  J".  Thomson,  Hillsdale,  "    Shanghais. 

M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  best  and  largest  variety  of  fowls  grown  by 
exhibitor.     Tariety  not  less  than  3 ;  1    cock  and  2  hens. 

W.  W,  Macomb,  Barcelona,  N.  Y.,  best  and  largest  collection  of 
fowls  grown  by  exhibitor,  not  less  than  3 ;  1  cook  and  2  hens. 

M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft.  Largest  number  and  weight  of  egga  obtain- 
ed from  a  lot  of  bens  during  the  season. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

T,  A,  Flower,  Pontiac,  wheat  cultivator,  spring  steel  teetk 

"  "        com        " 

Joseph  Sedgebeer,  Detroit,  corn  stalk  and  hay  cutter. 

"  ''         conical  burr-stone  mill,  for  farmers  use, 

Heman  B.  Hammon,  Bristolville,  0.,  os-bow  fastening. 
T.  Deuel,  Detroit,  straw  and  eogi  stalk  cutter. 
Bean  &  White,  Hudson,  fanning  mill. 
Prince  Bennett,  Ypeilanti,  Scotch  harrow. 
J.  H.  Manny,  Rockford,  111.,  patent  adjustable  Reaper  and  Mower,  com- 

J.  a  Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  ox  yoke. 
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W.  M,  Chappell,  WilliamatoD,  bay,  com  stalk,  straw  or  feed  cutter. 
J,  S.  East,  Yandalia,  faDtiing  rail). 
Chas.  Bickey,  Marshal],  " 

Wm.  Uaiden,  Plank  Eoad,  hay  rigging, 
Ezra  Curtia,  Greenfield,  02  yoke  and  bow, 
E.  H.  Bennet^  Plymoutb,  portable  cidet  mill. 
J.  S.  Gage,  Dowagiac,  machine  for  gathering  clover  seed  in  the  field. 
D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  Hifchcock'8  pat«nt  cider  mill. 
"  "      No.  l-com  sbeller. 

"  "      OS  yoke. 

"  "      No.  2  com  stalk  cutter. 


"  '"       hay  and  stalk  cutter. 

"  "      boi  cultivator  teeth. 

"  "      1  cultivator. 

"  "      4  wooden  apple  parers. 

"  "1  dozen  "  cast  iron. 

"  "      bark  miU. 

"  "       dog  power, 

"  "      com  cultivator  improved  teelb, 

"  "      seed  drill. 

"  "       3  pair  hedge  shears. 

D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  bush  book. 

"  "  ii  u        with  handle. 

«  "  "         i  flower  forks. 

"  «  "sod  knife. 

"  "  "1  each  2  sizes  traneplaating  trowels, 

"  "  "         hand  corn  sheller. 

.  manure  forks, 
fanning  mill. 
No.  fi  Trojan  plow. 

u    -4  .i 

"    3  Starbuck  plow. 


2  com  plow. 
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D.  0.  &W.'8.Penfie!d,  Detroit,!  No.  71  Eagle  plow. 
"  "  "        1     "  72  Eagle  plow. 


"  "  "         1  flat  furrow  plow. 

"  "  "         1  No.  3  raricy  plow. 

"  "  "2  ikorse  railroad  power, 

"  "  "         1  " 

"  "  "        1  each  No.  2  is  3  corn  cob  mill — 

Scott's  little  giant 
D,  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  thresher  and  separator. 
"  "        folding  harrow. 

"  "1  each  6  sizes  hay  and  straw  cutter. 

"  "        vegetable  cutter. 

P.  Seymour,  E.PJainfield,  N.  Y^  grain  drill  for  all  eeods. 

"  "  broad  cast  sowing  machine,  for  all  seeda*  ■ 

"  "  cultivator  or  horse  hoes. 

D.  0.  dE  W.  S.  PenfieW,  Detroit,  portable  saw  mill. 

"  «        2  i  doz.  straight  forks. 

"  "4  Putridge  forks. 

"  "         1  seed  sower. 

E.  B.  Spencer,  Redford,  Bee  Hive. 

D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  No.  4  Starbuck  plow. 

"  "     No.  37  Eagle  plow. 

"  "     apple  parer. 

Davis,  Austin  &  Co.,     Jackson,  4lumbra  wagons. 

E.  R.  Smith,  Homer,  2  hay,  corn-stalk  and  straw  cutters. 
R.  T.  Uerril,  Battle  Creek,            thresher  and  separator. 

M.  Hammond,,  Maiehall,  1  automaton  and  self  raking  reaper. 

F.  F.  Parker  &  Bro.,  Detroit^       vegetable  cutter, 

"  "  cheese  pM«B. 

"  "  iron  cultivator. 

"  "  clover  huller. 

"  "  chum. 

Asron  Palmer,  Biockport,  N.  Y^  self  raking  re8per,Pdmer  &  Williams' 
patent. 
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James  Andrews,  Pontiac,  corn  planter. 

Willard  Fisher,  Brockport,  H".  Y.,  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Co.'a  self  raking 

reaper. 
Willard  Fisher,  Brockport,  N,  Y.,  Ketchum'a  mowmg  machine. 
F.  F.  Parker  <fc  Bro.,  Detroit,        hay  cutter. 

"  "  com  stalk  cutter. 

"  "  subsoil  plow. 

"  "5  assorted  plows. 

"  "  saw  mil!. 

J.  M.  Wade,  Clinton,  chiitn  for  butter. 

Samuel  Eappleyee,  Ridgeway,       farm  wagon. 
C.  M.  McKenzie  &  Son,  Adrian,   straw  and  atalk  cutter, 
•J.  Reynolds,  Republic,  Ohio,         sod  plow  for  stiff  soils. 
"  "  "         light  soils. 

"  '■  Eub-Boil  plow. 

K  A.  Graham,  New  Paris,  Oiiio,    plow  for  general  purposes. 
I.  C.  Rich,  Penfleld,  N.  Y^  2  straw  and  hay  cuttere, 

F.  Browneii,  Pokagon,  gang  plow  and  seeder. 
8.  B.  Fisher,  Coldwater,  com  planter. 

W,  Beebe,  New  Canandaigua,        model  double,  spade  com  planter. 

A.  Arms,  Kalamazoo,  wheel  cultivator. 

Joslyn  &  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  single  plow, 

A.  M.  Bodwel!,  Ann  Arbor,  improved  bran  duflter, 

G.  W.  Bell,  Ann  Arbor,  Solomon's  improved  grain  and  seed  separator. 
S.  Arnold,  Addison,  com  drill. 


TEAMS  ENTERED  FOR  PLOWING  MATCH. 

Joslyn  &  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  pair  oxen   6  years  old,  single  plow;  Chas. 

Album,  plowman. 
Thos.  F.  Geria,  Troy,  pair  horses  and  yoke  of  cattle  as  one  team,  horses 

9  and  4  years,  cattle  5  years  old,  double   plow ;  Calvin  A.  Green, 

plowman. 
B.  Dewey,  Troy,  span  of  horses   for  plowing,  age   not   known,  single 

plow ;  plowman,  B,  Dewey. 
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A.  Wattlea,  Troy,  spaa  of  horees  8  years  old,  aingls  plow;  T.   SmiEb, 

plowman. 
A.  Knapp,  Korthville,  yoto  of  cattle  9  yaara  old,  single  plow;  A. 

Knapp,  plowman. 
John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  span  of  horses  3  and  4  years  old,  single 

plow ;  Thos.  Tlbbitts,  plowman. 
Joeepb  Tiremao,  Greenfield,  span  of  hotaes  4  years  old,  single  pbw ; 

Alien  Tir«man,  pbwmtui. 
Joseph  Tireman,   Greenfield,  yoke  of  oren  5  years  old,  single  plow; 

John  Tireman,  plowman. 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HONEY,  SUQAK. 

F.  8.  Finley,  Ann  Arbour,         15  lbs.  bulter. 

Jno.  W.  Pardee,  Dearborn,        15  "  msde^in  Septwuber. 

Jane  Hutchinson,  Ypailanti,  15  "                 "        June. 

"                     "  13  "                 "    at  any  time. 

Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,     15  "  "     September. 

John.  Qray,  Dearborn,                 15  "  "at  Miy  time. 

Samuel  Rappleyee,  Kidgeway,   3  chaese- 

Ujb.  Uonson  Hurd,  Uonroe,  Sage  " 

J.  S.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  old  " 

E,  J.  Bonnie  &  East,  Vandalia,  box  honey  i^  hive. 

Urs.  Ives  Tibbitts,  Southfield,  IS  lbs  butter,  made  in  September. 

E.  B,  Spencer,  Redford,  honey  boi  hive. 

"              "  boi  honey. 

A.  L.  GHlbett,  Goriuma.  10  lbs.  maple  sugar. 
Urs.  Q.  W.  Collins,  Farmington,  IS   lbs.  butter,  made  in  June. 

"                      "  15        "               "    at  anytime. 

"                         "  10  lbs.  maple  sugar. 

M>  J.  James,  Birmingham,  jar  butter. 

A.  F.,  Moon,  Paw  Paw,  glass  pyramid  of  honey. 

Jas.  Smith,  Greenfield,  tub  butter. 

"             "  15  lbs.  butter  made  at  any  time. 

"             "  crock        "        inJmie. 
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James  Smiti,  Greenfield, 
Jaa,  H.  Murray,  FarmiDgtoD, 

Norton  Lapbarn, 

2  hams,  cured  wltli  salt  and  salt,  petie 
2  old  cheese. 
38  new  cheese. 

1  ■■      " 

2  old      " 

Samuel  3.  MiUis,  Fontiac, 
F.  W.  FMrman,  CantoD, 

2  sage     " 
crock  lard, 

13  new  cheese  six  monthB  old. 

8 

15  lbs.  butter  made  in  September, 
10  lbs.  maple  sugar. 
15  lbs.  June  butter. 

1  old    cbesse. 

3  new       " 

George  Morse,  Big  Bearer, 
L.  Bristol,  AJmont, 
TV.  A.  Dennison,  Troy, 
L.  Idpham,  FanningtoD, 

Clark  Beardsly,  Troy, 

isage       " 
20  lbs.  butter. 

B.  Dew^,  "  jar        " 

Mtb.  Oliver  Hampton,  Hickory  Groye,  16  lbs.  butter,  made  ia  June. 

E.  GroM,  Bedford,  32  lbs.  butter  made  in  September. 

Henry  WaWron,  Pontiae,        10  lbs,  honey,  box,  hive. 

Jno.  Patton,  Amhertsburgh,  C.  W.  1  lot  cheese. 

W.  Helmick,  Berrien  Springs,  4  ears  yellow  Oronico  com. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

F.  8.  Finley,  Ann  Arbor,        patfih  work  quilt 

Mrs.  Abigail  Brink,  Nankin,     1  coverlet,  woolen  and  cotton. 

Louis  Vallinoourt,       BetioiJi  patch  work  quilt. 

Beecher,  Eiee  A  Ketclnim,  "    1  set  2  po.  yd.  wide  Turkey,  velvet  carp. 


1  ' 


8  velvet  loungee. 
1  easy  chair. 


Brussels,        " 
Aubuason,      " 
Smith's  pat.  tapestry: 
Th(»npBODvil]e,  ingraHB. 
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Beecber,  Bice  &  Ketobum,  Set,  1  apriog  nrnttrass. 
"  "1  hair  " 

"  "    1  Bet  eatiD  de  laine  cartsins. 

"  "    1  set  wrought  lace- 

"  "   coUeclJon  carpeU  &Bd  upkolsteTy  goods* 

"  "    pair  ruggs. 

Wm.  Shullies,  "    tomb  atone. 

"  "    marble  mantle  pieces. 

John  Uoffoer,  "    1  pin  cushion. 

John  Collins,  "    1  Buffalo  lyagon. 

James  Cunningham,  Rocheater,  K.  Y.,  3  coaches. 

"  "  8  light  femi!y  canii^;ee. 

"  "  6  lop  buggies. 

"  "2  open     " 

G,  H.  Shearer  &  Dewey,  Detroit,  4  sashes. 

"  "  I  door. 

"  "  1  pr.  blinds. 

Iiadue  &  Eldred,  "  6  eidee  slaughtered  sole  leatber. 

"  "  6  hamesa. 

"  "  6  bridles. 

"  "  e  Bides  itppet  loather. 

"  "6  calf  ^ins. 

Ladue  &  Eldred,  Delroit,  6  kip  skins. 

"  "        fi  rolls  leather  belting. 

"  "1  opeD  buggy. 

D.  F.  Hendiyx,  Marshall,  1        " 

"  "1  two  horse  harness. 

Jas.  nower  die  Bro.,  Detroit,  1  case  brass  work. 
Weicile  &  Wisner,      "      2  pwr  suspenders. 
"  "2  pair  buck  gloves. 

"  "      pair  fur  gloves. 

"  "       pair  elastics. 

Mrs.  S.  "WestoD,  Detroit,  knit  bed  spread. 
L.  li.  Famswortb,  "       case  ladies'  shoes. 
Patrick  Blake,        "       pair  patent  leather  boots. 
"  "      pair  calf  skin  dress  boots. 
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Patrick  Blake,  Detroit,  pair  double  soled  pe^d  calf  boots. 
Wm,  Hodgkins,     "      child's  wagon. 
Guilen  Brown,        "      3  saddles. 
H.  Welch,  Ypsilanti,  patch  work  quilt. 
JliB.  BuddlestoD,  Oibralter,  1  whit«  quilt. 
John  Patton,  Detroit,  1  light  two  Beat  carriage. 
"  "1  rockaway. 

"  "       1  top  buggy. 

"  "1  open     " 

J.  Beynolds,  Concord,  knit  bed  spread. 
Uiw  U.  Aapinwall,  Detroit,  crochet  bed  spread. 
Thatcher  Hemmick,    "      2  willow  wagons. 

"  "2  willow  cabs. 

Caldwell,  Haworth  &  Gilman,  Detroit,  cottage  Bet  of  chamber  furniture. 
Mis.  Shipner,  Detroit,  2  quilts. 
Mrs.  3.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  I  pair  double  threaded  stockings. 
Hallock  &  Raymond,  Detroit,  1  frock  coat 

"  "1  velvet  TCBt. 

"  "      pair  casfiimere  pants. 

"  "      pair  silk  gloves. 

Hallock  &  Raymond,  Detroit,        1  satin  stock. 

"  "1  linen  bosom. 

"  "1  Collar. 

"  "1  rubber  cap, 

"  "1  pair  French  shoes. 

"  "1  watch  chain. 

1  Boston  chaise. 
1  trotting  sulky. 

1  white  quilt. 

2  pair  woollen  blankets, 
white  quilt. 
pair  woollen  blankets. 
2  horse  iron  axle  wagon. 
1  double  carriage. 
1  single  bu^y. 
collection  hats,  caps  and  furs. 
pair  double  threaded  woollen  socks. 


G.  W.  Howe,  " 

S.  D.  Blood,  K^amazoo, 
Mis.  Elizabeth  Eirk,  Dearborn, 


Henry  Meed, 


Pontiac, 


Ferdinand  Ocksenfeld,  Detroit, 
Charles  Parsons,         Pontiac, 


B.  L.  Barrowman, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Stout, 


Detroit, 
Troy, 
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Mrs.  3,  L.  Ston^  Troyi  pair  nooUeo  threaded  Btockbge. 
Neil  &  Keith,     Detroit,  set  plumber  worliE. 

Webber  &  Stevens,  "  2  rosewood  sofes. 

"  "  2       "        easy  chairs. 

"  "  2      "        ladies'  chairs. 

"  "  5  parlor  chairs. 

"  "  1  book  cas^  walnut. 

"  "  1  rosewood  centre  table. 

Mrs.Lydia  Sweet, Bedford,  26  yds  rag  carpet,!  pair baff mitts, 

F.  Buhl  &  Cot  Detroit,         1  case  eontaining  3  hats. 

"  "  1     "  "        velvet  and  cloth  caps. 

Miss  Abigail  Brink,  Nankin,  1  double  ceverlet. 
Eagle  &  Elliott,  Detroit,      frock  overcoat. 
"  "  "    drees  coat. 

"  "  dresB  coat 

"  "  ]  vest 

Mrs.  Esther  Thomas,  Detroit,  3  gent's  linen  shirts, 
Mrs.  Franois  Leslie,  Dearborn,  pair  woollen  blankets. 

"  "        10  yards' woollen  flannel. 

"  "         1  knit  shirt. 

"  "        pair  woollen  socks. 

"  "1  B)  stocking  yam. 

"  "         1  pair  knit  cotton  stockings. 

"  "1  cotton  night  cap. 

Wm.  lUchmond,  "         pair  knit  worsted  mitts. 

T.  H.  Armstrong,  Detroit,  case  containing  hats. 
J.  M.  Wade,  Clinton,  chum  for  butter. 
Miss  Maiy  Cotler,  Detroit,  S  quills,  pieced. 
D.  0.  &  W.  8.  Penfield,  Detroit,  Stewart's  cook  stove. 
"  "      parlor  stove. 

"  "      parlor  coal  stove. 

H,  R.  Andrews,  Detroit,  aiogle  buggy. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Getchel,  Detroit,  2  hearth  rugs. 
Beecher,  Rice  &  Ketchum,  Detroit,  collection  paper  han^ngs. 
"  K  'i       furniture  covering. 

"  "  "       silk  brocatelle  curtain  staffi. 
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F.  Gainea,  Dearbon,  10  yards  woollen  clotb. 
■  "        lOyardi  Bstinett. 

"  "1  wooBen  coverlet. 

Lewis  Emery,  Hillsdale,  pieces  wooQen  cloth. 
"  "3  woollen  shawls. 

"  "        10  yards  wooll«iciotli. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  DanniaoD,  Troy,  10  yards  woollen  cloth. 
"  "    pound  woollen  yam. 

"  "    pwr  woollen  stockings  and  socks. 

iiiB.  J.  Hendricluon, 'Detroit,  lag  carpet 
J.  W.  Tilhnan,  DetKiit,  rosewood  book  case. 
■  "        nralnut  ettirge. 

"  "        mabi^iany  bedstead. 

"  "        mahogany  recumbent  cbair. 

"  "        mahogany  high  backed  revolving  chair. 

"  "        mahogany  green  pludi  rocking  chair. 

U,  Durham,  Bedford,  3  ;ptic  Woollen  knit  soclu, 
iStB.  Abram  La^baai,  Fanmngtoii,  10  yards  rsg  carpet. 
"  "  I'double  coverelet. 

"  "2  single      " 

"  "  pair  white  woollen  blanketa. 

"  u  u    ^it  aoctg^  wool. 

"  u  u      H    cotton  stockings. 

C.  Beardaley,  Troy,  1  pair  worsted  stockings. 
"  "  cotfon  " 

"  "  "  woollen  mittens. 

UjB,  A.  Whiteb^,  Pontiac,  S  white  quilts. 
E.  Price,  Detroit,  doz.  finished  calf  skins. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Gerla,  Troy,       1 0  yards  rag  carpet. 
Hobnes  &  Co.,  Detroit,     Brussels  lace  squue  shawl. 

"  "  "         half  square  shawl. 

E.  W.  Hersey,  Oakland,  1  pair,  woollen  blankets. 
"  "1  woollen  coverlet. 

"  "         10  yards  woollen  carpet 
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Hall,  Raymond  &  Co,,  Detroit,  royal  medallion  earpet. 

"  "  Croslay'fl  velvet      " 

"  "  Bigelow'a  brussels  " 

"  "  Thompsonville        " 

"  "  Smith's  tapestry  Abiaaon  carpet 

"  "  mosaic  dc^  rug. 

"  "             "       dove  rug. 


"  "2  sheep  skin  mata. 

Mrs.  Edward  Chase,  Rose,  10  yards  grey  woollen  cloth. 

"  "       pair  woollen  stockings. 

"  "       pound  woollen  yam. 

A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  sidkey. 

Miss  Sarah  Cowen,  Grand  Blanc,  pair  wOc41en  stockings. 
A.  Quinn,  Detroit,  double  carriage. 
Amos  Hicks,  Ann  Arbor,  patch  work  quilL 
Geo.  Winters,  Detroit,  case  hala,  cap  and  furs. 


PAffiTIHGS,  DRAWINGS,  DAGUERBB0TYPE8,  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,  NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

Chas.  Schlickum,  Detroit,  oil  painting,  castle  and  cathedra!  of  Limbuig, 
on  the  Lahn. 

Chas.  Schlickum,  Detroit,  castle  EIz  next  the  Moselle,  drawn  with  pen 
and  ink. 

Albert  Jordan,  Detroit,  prospective  painting  in  water  colors,  of  the 
Fort  street  church,  Detroit. 

Albert  Jordan,  Detroit,  pencil  drawing  of  elevation  of  State  lunatic  as- 
ylum, at  Kalamazoo. 

Albert  Jordan,  Detroit,  pencil  drawing  of  elevation  of  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  at  Flint. 

Albert  Jordan,  Detroit,  perspective  drawing  in  pencil  of  hotel  grounds 
"  "       plans,  specific^ons,  &c.,  for  farm  house,  bam, 

buildings.   Sec 

J.  Hendrickson,  Detroit,  basket  was  fruit  and  flowers. 
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.,  Detroit,  scarlet  embroidered  boy's 
■'        boj'e  euit. 
"        Butterfly  dresB. 
"        iufant'B  doak. 
■'        2  bWl  hoode. 
"         3  pr.  boota. 


Mrs.  G.  Marion, 
Miss  Wall, 


Miss  Baiky, 
Mre.  Dt.  Hurd 


MiB.  S.  WcBton,  I 
Ht^mea  &  Co. 


infant's  bood. 

1  pencil  dmwiDg. 

1  " 

1  "        biist  of  Byron. 

I  boquet  of  flowers,  needle  work. 

1  case  wax  flowers  and  fruit. 

2  collars. 

1  neck  band. 

2  bosoxoB. 

1  cbemieetle. 
1  pi.  undeiGleeves. 
1  landscape  painting  in  bair. 
case  of  oruameutal  bair  work, 
boquet  of  bair. 
boquet  of  artificial  pearl, 
nt,  1  boquet  flrtifidfll  flowers. 

2  moire  antique  cloaks. 

1  cloth  tambour. 

1  embroidered  velvet  mantle. 
1  infant's  embroidered  white  merino  elook. 

1    "  "        hood. 

1     "         trimmed  white  merino  clo^, 

]  ladies'  bridal  bat. 


■'  "  4    "      head  dresaee. 

Miss  Mary  N.  Nesbitt,Detroit,  1  piece  fan<^  needle  work,  children  &  dog, 
"  "1  piece  fancy  needle  work,  Christ  leaving 

Jerusalem, 
John  Hoffiier  Detroit,  1  Bevenue  Cutter  search. 
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Jolin  Hoffiier,  Detroit, 
Mra.  N.  Chops,  Detroil, 
A.  Bradieh,  " 

Mre.  R.  Z.  Boyce,    '■ 


51 

1  pis  cosliion. 
3  shell  boxes. 

full  length  portrait  of  Gen.  Cass. 

2  embroidered  dresses. 

1  worked  pocket  handkerchief. 
■  "it  cap. 


Chas.  H.  ham, 


Lewis  T.I' 


Franklin  D.  KoM,    « 
Mary  Stuart,  Van  Buren, 


landscape  view  in  clove,  Catskill  mountain^. 
Scene — fight  for  the  Standard. 
Michael  Angelo,  taken  from  bust  in  Rome. 
Sleepiog  Cupid. 

1  picture — finding  of  Moses. 
pr.  pillow  cases. 
"  1  skirt, 

"  "1  collars, 

"  "  1  pin  cnshion. 

"  "  7  strips  embroidery. 

Mrs.  J.  Starkweather,  Ypsilsnti,  1  Crochet  lamp  mat 

"  "1  pr.  eheli  wort  cotton  stockings. 

"  "  1  pr.  linen  shell  work  half  hose. 

"  "         1  pr.  silk  ribbed        ■' 

"  "1  wcH-ked  shirt; 

Mrs.  J.  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  1  woited  collar, 

"  ■'         1  embroidered  handkerchief. 

"  "         1  pair  cotton  hose. 

"  "1  sofa  pillow. 

O.H.Moore,  Kalamazoo,  portrait  of  a  house  from  nature, 
"  "  "         Gov.  Ransom. 

"  "  ■*        Col.  Cuttenius, 

"  "  "        Mrs.  Giddings. 

Mrs.  M.  Gouch,  Pontiac,  1  embroidered  portfolio  lined  with  blue. 

"         work  box. 
"        card  box. 
"         bag. 
net  steel  eyed  bag. 
1  embroidered  book  marks. 
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Km  E.  Merrywether,  Poatiac,  1  rustic  churcb,  made  from  ^)ecimen 

aiivev  and  copper  from  Lake  Superior. 
Miss  E.  Merrywether,  Pontiac,  I  vase  zephyr  work,  dahlias. 

"  "1  pair  net  underaleeves. 

"  "1  net  collar. 

"  "        3  fira  grate  screens. 

O.  D.  Moore,  Detroit,  I  lot  daguerreotypes, 
Mra.  L.  W,  Patchin,  Detroit,  1  wreath  flowers,  leather  work. 

"  "3  omsmenta!  frames,  leather  worit. 

Miss  Hary  Can&eld,  "     1  picture,  "  the  holy  family,"  needle  work. 

Mra.  Thoe.  F.  Abbott,      "     1  worked  ottoman  cover. 
Mrs.  9.  J.  Simson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1  case  wax  fruit,  flowers,  and  !eath« 

Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  Detroit,  1  worked  akirt. 

Mra,  H.  Banta,  Detroit,  I  pair  worsted  embroidered  ottomaB  covers  by 

a  girl  13  years  old. 
Mrs.  C.  Picquett«  &  ^ter,  Detroit,  1  frame  of  needle  work. 
Misa  Came  Sawyer,  Detroit,  3  col^ara,  1  pair  underaleeves,  embroidered. 
Sutton,  Bros,,  Detroit,  coUeetion  daguerreotypes. 
Mra,  D,  R.  Paree,     "     one  worked  chair-back  and  seat. 

"  "      one  ottoman  pattern. 

Miss  E.  Dunn,  Detroit,  one  fire  screen. 
Miss  E.  Dunn,  Detroit,  1  raised  stool  pattern. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  1  pin  cushion. 
Mrs.  G.  NetberBiett,  Detroit,  !  worked  drees  pattern. 
Wm.  L.  Woodbridge,  Detroit,  1  leather  work  hax. 

Mrs.  G,  W.  Coffins,  Fanmngton,      1  pr.  silk  stockings. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Gregory,  Plymouth,       basket  ornamental  flowers  of  paper, 
A  Bradiah,  Detroit,  portrait  Rev.  Mr.  Aldis. 

G.H.  Armstrong  cStBro.  "  3  cases  embroidered  i^aiia. 

"  "  1  case  French  hats  conformateuf. 

Miss  M.  E.  Wade,  Clinton,  frame  worsted  needle  work. 
Mis.  J.  Hendrickaon,  Detroit,  worsted  lamp  mat. 
Miss  E.  T.  Hendiickson,  Detroit,  mieonic  cushion. 

"  "        op«ra  c^. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Wooley,  Detroit,  portrait  Benj.  Franklin,  w(W8ted  work. 
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iti6.  Mtay  Bofe,  Detroit,  basket  aTtificial  fruit. 

Mrs.  E.  Marsh,  Detroit,  artificial  shell  box. 

Mrs.  J,  P.  Clark,  Detroit,  worsted  embroidery  King  David. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Murphy,  Jones^ille,  worked  collar. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Brown,  Detroit,  crochet  tidy. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Williams,  Detroit,  2  crochet  doyieya, 

Mrs.  Joha  Andrews,  Detroit,  5  fraraea  or  boqiieta  of  paper  ornamental 

flowers. 
Mrs.  John  Andrews,  Detroit,  I  vase  of  paper  ornamental  flowers. 

"  "3  baslKts  of  paper  ornamental  flowers, 

Mrs.  Hiram  Eood,  Pontiac,  L  what-not  of  leather  work. 

"  "     one  fancy  stand  papier  mache. 

■'  "     one  papier  mache  daguerreotype  frame. 

"  "    one  emb'd.  under  hdkf. 

"  "    one  worked  collar. 

"  "    one  lamp  mat. 

"  "    one  eturge. 

"  "     one  fine  flower  emb'ry,  wonted  work. 

"  "     one  crochet  napkin. 

Miss  Lucy  Beech,  Pontiac,  1  mosaic  chair. 

"  "1  pr.  woollen  socks. 

Geo.  Beard,  Jr^         "        I  cniyoo  head. 
John  Goodison,  "         "Lake  Superior  scenery." 

"  "1  waterfall  "Glen'a  falls," 

"  '         1  "scene  on  tbe  Huron,  Mich." 

"  "1  fruit  piece. 

Joha  Goodiso:],   Detroit,  Imitation  Sienna  marble,  rosewood,  poiphyry, 

green  marble,  &c. 
Mrs.  John  Goodison  Detroit,     pr.  knit  window  curtains. 
G.  E.  Hall,  "  collection  Daguerreotypes. 

Mrs.  Michael  Schwoop,  Detroit,  fancy  cap. 
Edward  Antoniasen,  "       young  lady  with  flowers. 

"  "      one  "cupid." 

"  11         li     "departure  from  the  rendez\  ous." 

"  ■■         "     "sentimentai  promenade." 

u  a        ii    «cafe  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV." 

«  u        11   "entranoatoaTillagenearZuydezee." 
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Mr.  L.  Beecher,  Detroit,  oi 

"  Detroit,  " 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Webster,  Detroit,  " 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Owen,  Grand  Blanc, 
Mrs.  L.  iloHingworth,  Moscow,  " 
Mrs.  M.  A,  Hoilo.way,  Adrian,     ■' 


Miss  Louisa  Beebe,  Detroit, 
Mrs.  W.  Hunter,  Walled  Late, 

Mrs.  M.  Rogers,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mrs.  F.  Choate,  Jackson, 
E.  Brown,  Detroit, 


Miss  W.  Richardson,  Pontiac. 


e  emb'd.  cioak. 

silk  emb'd.  quilt. 

emb'd  skirt 
^    emb'd.  quilt 

worked  quilt. 

6  emb'd  chair  seats. 
'     G  emb'd  rocking  chair  seats. 

6  emb'd  misses,  chair  seata. 
S  emb'd  ottomans 

2  tidies. 

1  divan. 

2  foot  stools, 
satin  toilet  cushion. 

lamp  mat. 
2  pin  cushions, 
needle  work,  sofa  pillow, 
worsted  mat. 
cotton  crochet  tidy, 
knit  bed  spread, 
one  crochet  chair  tidy. 
a  bonnets,  1  black  plain  mantilla. 

1  Andalusian  tan  colored  mantilla. 

2  head  dresses,  S  mantillas. 

1.  pr.  blankets,  1  counterpane. 
1  damask  table  cover. 
4  water  color  paintings. 


FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  AND  VEGETABLES. 
William  Balls,  Detroit,  variety  and  quantity  of  cut  flowers. 
"  Detroit,  12  long  blood  beets. 

-'  Detroit,  3  heads  dram  head  cabbage. 

"  Detroit,  12  long  oarroti. 

"  Detroit,  12  stalks  celery. 

"  Detroit,  6  vegetable  eggs. 

"  Detroit,  half  peck  round  tomaloee. 
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William  Balls,  Detroit,  half  peck  large  mammoth  tomalow, 

"  Detroit,  12  rootB  salsify. 

Liaus  Cone,  Troy,  12  roots  sakify. 
"         Troy,  12  carrofa. 
"         Troy,  several  varietlea  summer  apples. 
"        Troy,  variety  large  early  bough. 
"         Troy,  early  strawberry, 
Harvey  Howard,  Troy,  1 1  roots  for  cattle, 

"  Troy,  12  turnip  root«d  beets. 

"  Troy,  t  peck  white  turnips. 

"  Troy,  1  peck  yellow  turnips. 

M.  Wintarhalter,  Detroit,  2  squashes, 
Chas.  Boos,  Detroit,  12  carrots. 
Cbas.  Boes,  Detroit,  half  peck  tomatoes. 
G.  H.  Walden,  Redford.  half  peck  yellow  onions. 
G.  H.  Walden,  Bedford,  half  peck  red  onionfl. 
S.  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  half  peck  Wiadsor  beans. 
W.  F.  Bramble,  Eoyal  Oak,  2  water  melons. 
W.  F.  Bratlible,  Eoyal  Oak,  2  pumpkins, 
Elizabeth  Netheratell,  Detroit,  jar  peaches. 
jar  plums. 
"  "         plate  Isabella  grspes. 

John  Graham,  Dearborn,  12  turnip  rooted  beete. 
A.  Wood,  Livonia  Centre,  string  and  basket  onions. 
Samuel  Rappleyee,  Bidgeway,  12  apples,  seedling  variety. 

"  "12  greenings. 

Saml  Eappleyee,  Rldgeway,  12  MontrouB  pepiu-s. 
"  "  12  bull  flowers. 

"  "  i  peck  yellow  onions. 

"  "  Jf  peck  red  onions. 

"  "         i  peck  white  onions. 

"  "  i  peck  Lima  beans. 

S.  Pitto,  Detroit,        basket  peaches. 
Jna  Ford,  Drtroit,    collection  vegetables. 
"  "  12  long  blood  beets. 

"  "  12  turnip  rooted  beets. 

"  "  0  heads  cauMower. 
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John  Ford,  Detroit,  6  heads  cabbage. 
••  "  12  carrots. 

■■  "  12  parBoeps, 

"  "  6  vegetable  eggs. 

■'  "  ^  peck  yellow  onions. 

•'  "  ^  peck  red        " 

"  "  3  autumnal  marrow  squashes. 

"  "  ^  peck  tomatoes. 

■'  "  ^  peck  Lima  beans, 

■'  *  i  peck  sweet  potatoes. 

"  "  6  stalks  rhubarb. 

"  "  2  watermelons. 

"  "  4  nutmeg  melons. 

"  "  12  dahlias. 

"  "  collection  yerbenaa. 

"  "  flat  boquet. 

'■  "  round  boquet 

G.  R.  Hurd,  Monroe,  ^  peck  white  onions. 
■'  "  i  peek  yellow    " 

■■  "  J  peck  red         " 

"  ■'  6  vegetable  eggs, 

"  "  12parsnepa. 

Prince  Bennett,  Ypailanti,  12  quinces. 

"  "  12  Rhode  Island  greenings. 

PH  nee  Bennett,  Ypeiknti,  12  yellow  bell  tlowers. 

"  "       12  rbamboa. 

"  "      12  boUand  pippins. 

"  "6  whit«  gill  flowere. 

"  "3  watermelons, 

Frederic  Smith,  Plymouth,  1  peck  quinces. 

"  "       20  varieties  winter  apples. 

"  "5  varieties  fall  apples. 

"  "      doz.  single  variety  winter  apples. 

"  "      peck  silver  skin  oniona. 

"  "6  pecks  differ^t  specimens  potatoes. 

0.  S.  Allen,  Detroit,  half  dozen  seedling  peecbea. 
0.  S.  Men,  Detroit^  half  dozen  quince  pear. 
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J.  S,  Tibbitls,  Plymouth,  peek  eariy  June  potatoes. 

"        Plymoutli,  peck  ladies'  finger  potatoes. 

"         Plymouth,  12  Tarieliea  winter  s^lcB. 
S.  M,  Bartlett,  Laealle,  i  acre  carrots. 

"  Laealle,  i  acre  mangel  wurtzel. 

"  LwaJle,  i  acre  ruta  baga  turnips. 

"         LaaaiJe,  J  acre  white  flat  turnips. 
Mrs,  Winder,  Detroit,  1  dozen  quincee. 
E.  J.  Bonine  &  East,  VaBdalia,  Tsriety  of  apples. 

E,  J,  Bonine  &  East,  Vandalia,  variety  of  pears. 
Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  9  varieties  winter  apples. 

"  ^        peck  early  English  while  potatoes. 

"  "        peck  fall  potatoes. 

"  "        peck  kidney  potatoes. 

Albert    Xeny,    Rochester,  SI  varieties  apples. 
"  "        ll-budieleappleB. 

"  "2  buehele  single  variety. 

F.  Raymond,  Detroit,  3  varieties  foreign  grapes. 
Bonine  &  East,  Tandalia,  i  bushel  sweet  potatoes. 
Francifl  Beebe,  Detroit,  H  peai^. 

Wm.  Smael,  Detroit,  greatest  variety  cut  flowers. 

"  "12  dissimilar  blooms,  dahlias. 

Wni.  Smael,  Detroit,  single  dahlia. 

"  "  collection  green  house  planla. 

"  "  round  hand  boquets. 

"  ■'  12  iarge  blood  beets, 

"  "  6  heads  caulil5ower. 

"  "  12  carrots, 

"  "  12  parsneps. 

"  "  12  stalks  celery. 

"  "  IS  roots  salsify. 

"  "  1  peck  sweet  potatoes. 

MiB.  Geo.  !nbt»U8,  SouUifield,       variety  winter  apples. 

"  "  12  specimens  autumn  apples. 

"  "  12         "        summer  apples. 

"  "  basket  cut  flowers. 

F,  Wetmore  Oetrat,  plate  melocoton  peaches. 
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Alex.  Melviu,  Detroit,  pkta  peara,  Fleraiah  beftuty. 

"  "  plate  plums,  St.  Catharine. 

Luther  Lapham,  FarmingtoD,  3  kinds  Rhode  Island  greenings. 

"  "  1  peck  gill  flower. 

"  "  1  dozen  Falman  sweetings, 

"  1  dozen  20  oz.  pippins, 
"                   "  variety  fall  &  winter  apples. 

"  "  1  doz.  mangel  wurtzel  beets. 

"  "  1  doz.  turnip  rooted  beet. 

"  "  !■  doz.  carrot*. 

"  "1  doz.  paraneps. 

E.  B,Poat,  Detroit^  2  mammoth  aquashea, 

"  "  4  summer  scollop  squashes. 

'  ''  4  Bostonmarrowsquashes. 

"  6  water  melons,  diiFerent  varieties. 

"  "  3  Egyptain  musk  melons. 

"  '-  2  Egyptain  nutmeg  melons. 

"  '■  1  Egyptain  cucumber. 

"  "  3  common  euoomben. 

'■  "  2  heads  drum  head  cabbage. 


Chas.  Lee,  Sen.,  Detroit,  variety  peara. 

"  "                    variety  seedling  peaches. 

"  "  i  doz.  martemaa. 

"  "                     West  India  gilkins, 

"  "                       quantity  asparagus. 

Hubbard  &  Davie,  Detroit,  3  vegetable  marrow  squashes. 

"  "  1  bunch  radishes. 

■'  "  3  pumpkins. 

■'  "  2  hybrid  squashes. 

"  "  1  doz  stalks  evegreen  eweet  corn. 

"  "  6  stalks  Wjatt'aVictttria  rhubarb. 

■'  "  3  Long  Island  Watennelons. 

"  «  3  citron  watermelons. 

"  "  3  Stelman's  green  fleshed  musk  melons. 

"  "  4  nutmeg  melons, 

"  "  1  bouquet  pyramid,  indigenous. 
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Hubbard  &  Davia,  Detroit,  I  boquet  verbenas. 

"  "               1        "        miied  flowers. 

"  "                     assortment  cut  verbenas. 

"  "                          "        cut  flowers. 

'■  "                          "        China  astors, 

"  ■'                          "        double  balaams. 

"  "                          "        plums. 

"  "                          "roeeB,geantdebattelte,n(»3ette. 

"  "             12  Portugal  qujncea. 

"  "               12  varieties  pears. 

"  "               il         "         apples. 

Pater  Stoucb,  "                   dish  white  water  grapes. 

J.  L.  Stout,  "                 peck  quinces, 

"  "                 peck  potatoes. 

W.  H.  Lester,  Utica,                 12  blood  beefs. 

"  "                     12  turnip  rooted  beets. 

"  "                         S  head  cabbages. 

"  "                       12  carrots. 
W.  H.  Lester,  Utica,  IS  parsneps. 

"  "      h  psck  red  onions. 

"  "       3  crook-nedrad  squashes. 

"  "      peck  yellow  tuniips. 

"  "      peck  white  turnips. 

"  "       1  varieties  roota  for  cattle. 

"  "       12  ears  yellow  com. 

"  "       12  ears  dent  com. 
5.  M.  Sanford,  Grass  Lake,  20  varieties  winter  apples. 

"  "         12  specimens        " 

"  "3  varieties  fall  apples. 

"  "13  specimens  "          single  variety. 
H.  Weed,  Pontiac,  12  peaches. 
J.  T.  Wilson,  JackaoD,  5  varieties  seedling  peaches. 

"  "         1  variety  improved  peaches. 

"  "         10  varieties  winter  apples, 

"  "3  varieties  fall  apples. 

"  "3  varieties  summer  apples. 

"  "        1  variety  plums. 
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J.  7.  WilsoB,  Jackson,  4  Tarieties  pears. 
E.  D.  Lay,  Tpsilanti,  12  summer  apples,  single  variety. 
"  "  12  fall  apples,  single  variety, 

"  "4  varieties  eummer  apples. 

"  "         3J  varieties  fall  apples. 

"  "  65  varieties  winter  apples. 

Mre.  0.  W.  Collins,  Fannington,  12  Bardett  pears. 
Daniel  Cook,  Jackson,  2  oranges,  native  growth. 

"  "        37  varieties  winter  apples,  3  each. 

"  "         12  varieties  summer  apples,  3  each. 

"  "         10  specimens  Crawford's  Melocotoc. 

"  "        1  peck  " 

"  "6  specimens  nectarines,  S  varieties. 

"  "8  varieties  plums,  6  of  each. 

"  "10  yellow  egg  plums. 

"  "         12  specimens  summer  apples. 

Xi.  L.  Benfeit,  Detroit,  3  crook-neck  squashes. 
B.  Pieisoc,  Livonia  Centre,  3  varieties  winter  apples. 

"  "2  vaiieties  M  applea. 

MtB.  3.  Palmer,  Detroit,  dish  Catawba  grapes. 
"  "      dish  Isabella  grapes. 

"  ■*      dish  quinces. 

S.  L.  MiBis,  Pontiac,  variety  20  oz,  pippin. 
"  "       variety  quinces. 

"  "       variety  peaches. 

James  Dougall,  Windsor,  C.  W.,  33  varieties  peare. 
"  "  10  varieties  peaches, 

"  "6  varieties  neclarinee.- 

"  "2  varieties  plums. 

H.  A.  Young,  Dettoit,  6  cabbages. 
"  "12  beets. 

"  "        13  carrots. 

"  "'1  peck  potatoes. 

"  "        i  pe(±  onions. 

"  "        collection  pears. 

Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  " 

"  "2  water  melons. 
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Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  4  nutmeg  melons. 

"  "       0  vegetable  eggs. 

Geo.  Crabb,  Detroit,  variety  coxcombs. 

"  "12  carrots. 

Thomas  Smith,  Detroit,  6  cabbages. 

"  "6  long  gore  squash. 

W.  A,  Bramble,  Royal  Oak,  1  squash. 
Samuel  Rapplegee,  Kidgeway,  1  peck  potatoes. 

"  "1  peck  table  potatoes. 

Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  collection  dahliits. 
"  "12  dahlias. 

"  "       single  specimen  dahlia. 

"  "       collection  verbenas. 

"  "       collection  roses. 

"  "1  boquet. 

Thos.  Bloeket,  Roseville,  peck  potatoes. 

"  "        peck  seedling  peaches. 

"  "         3  citron  melons. 

David  Smalley,  Concord,  2  baeketJi  fine  peaches. 
Geo.  P.  Morse,  Troy,  12  specimens  autumn  apples. 
"  "12        "        greening  winter. 

"  "12        "        spitaenburghs. 

J.  Hendrickson,  Detroit,  1  plale  of  grapes. 
E.  P.  F.  Bradner,  Redford,  V2  varieties  phloxes. 
J.  P.  Clark,  Detroit,  3  varieties  sweet  com. 
"        1        "      blood  beet 
"        1        "      white  sugar  beet 
"         3  staJks  red  pepper. 
"         1  variety  pear. 
J.  L.  Stont,  Troy,    1  peck  quineea. 
Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  collection  v^tables. 
"  "4  long  green  squasbefi. 

"  "        1  peek  peach  blow  potatoes. 

"  "         !  quart  red  eye  beans. 

'■  ■'         1  quart  snap  beans, 

2  quarts  early  six  weeks  beans. 
"  ■'         4  quarts  Lima  beans. 
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Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  ^  quart  gharkios. 

"  "4  buochea  vegetable  oyatera. 

"  "        1  doz  pure  blood  beets. 

"  "         2  bunches  turnip  rooted  beeta. 

"  "4  cocoa-nut  Bquaahea. 

»  "3  drum-bead  cabbages. 

"  "         3  red  Dutch         " 

"  "3  banks  while  Portugal  onions. 

"  "        5  Boston  marrow  BqnaBhes, 

"  "4  autumnid  marrow  squashes. 

"  "         6  purple  egg-plants, 

"  "1  plate  Coe'a  golden  drop  pluma. 

Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  plate  Isabella  grapes. 

"  "       plate  white  Doyenne  peara. 

"  "       plate  Vicar  of  Wakefield  pears. 

"  "      plate  lai^  ortuige  peach. 

"  "3  platea  red  cheek  melocoton  peach. 

"  "2  plates  incomparable  peach, 

"  "1  plate  late  admirable  peach. 

"  "1  plate  Crawford's  late  peach. 

"  "I  peck  orange  quinces. 

"  "1  plate  No.  3  pippin  apples. 

"  "       Collection  of  fruit  aa  above  mentioned. 

UiasM.  F.  Evanson,  Detroit,  stand  cut  flowers. 
John  Beno,  Detroit,  variety  damask  plums. 
D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfleld,  Detroit,  1  peck  peaches. 
C.  fieanldey,  Troy,  14  onions. 

Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  2  bouquets  indigenous  flowers. 
T.  F.  Gerls,  Troy,  1  peck  potatoes. 
IS.  Smith,  Detroit,  plate  peaches. 
N.  Smith,  Detroit,  ^  dozen  ^weet  potatoes. 
N.  S.  Gilbert,  Port  Huron,  10  varieties  pears. 
Tf.  S.  Gilbert,  Port  Huron,  1  plate  plums. 
Wm.  Balls,  Detroit,  bunch  paraieps, 

*  "4  quarts  Lima  beans. 

"  "1  flat  dahha  hoquet. 

"  "1  round  hoquet  mixed  dowers. 
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Wm.  Balis,  Detroit,  varieties  phloxes. 

N.  D.  Horton,  Port  HuroD,  2  Btems  of  grapes. 

D.  Boynton,  Detroit,  1 5  vatieties  winter  apples. 

"  "      ■}  bushel  early  white  June  potatoes. 

"  "      collectioD  of  early  tumip  and  blood  beete. 

B.  Phelps,  Fonliac,  1  pecli  quinces. 
Benj.  Lee,  Detroit,  hunch  tmnatoes. 
0.  G.  Angell,  Detroit,  6  specimens  autumn  pears. 
"  "       collection  peaches. 

"  "      collection  plums. 

0.  G.  Angell,  Detroit,  dish  native  grapes. 

"  "      collection  foreign  grapes, 

'*  ■'       peck  sweet  potatoes. 

"  ■'       30  varieties  verbenas. 

Wm.  Smael,  Detroit,  collection  dahlias. 
H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  peek  mercer  potatoes. 

"  "      -J-  peck  fiour  potatoes. 

"  "       i  peck  silver  skin  onions. 

"  "      2  white  seed  watermelons. 

"  "4  pice  apple  melons. 

"  "1  sweet  pumpkin. 

«  "6  blue  Holland  plums. 

"  "       6  elfry  plunis. 

"  "3  Peter's  yellow  gage  plums. 

E,  Cross,  Redford,  1  bushel  potatoes. 
E,  Cross,  Rediord,  3  pumpkins. 

M.  Winterhalter,  Detroit,  2  squashes. 

J.  L.  Brown,  Fannington,  35  varieties  winter  apples. 

"  "       1  basket  indigenous  flowers. 

"  "       12  single  varieties  winter  apples. 

Henry  Waldron,  Pontiac,  1  single  specimen  seedling  apple. 
S,  Bowerman,  Detroit,  100  varieties  apples, 
Mra.  Chas.  V,  Badock,  Southfield,  basket  flowere. 
Andrew  Bradner,  Dearborn,  ^  dozeii  seedling  peaches. 
Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  1  seedling  verbena. 
J.  R.  Monroe,  Paw  Paw,  8  Jeflerson  peaches. 
Miss  Mcintosh,  Detroit,  bunch  green  Swiss  grapes. 
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Ifiu  McIntoBb,  Detroit,  bunch  white  Ghaleese  grapeE>. 

"  "      f  dozen  egg  plums. 

H.  CasUe,  Oreeefield,  2  Spanish  water  melons. 
G,  Purdy,  Dearborn,  3  red  heart  peaches. 
Wm.  Haisba,  Detroit,  1  plata  grapes. 
J.  Bobers,  Detroit,  3  varieties  foreign  grapes. 
E.  T,  Owen,  Detroit,  3  bunches  white  grapes. 
K.  Le«s  Southfield,  peck  sweet  potatoes. 


GRAIN,  FLOUR,  SEED,  BREAD,  AND  FIELD  CROPS. 


Wm.  Maiden,  Flank  Road, 
aH.Bartiett,LBsaUe, 
Oweiw  &:  BamB,  Detroit, 


J.-H.Bagg, 


Unnson  Hurd,  Monroe, 
John  Ford,  Detroit, 
Pierce  Bennett,  Ypsilanti, 

Fred.  Smith,  Plymouth, 


12  ears  yellow  seed  com. 
12  ears  dent. 
3  bushels  early  York  beans. 
2  bush,  com,  yellow  Indian  dent. 
box  soda  crackers, 
boit  Boston  crackers, 
box  butter  crackers, 
bos  lemon  crackers, 
box  ship  bread, 
bundle  China  wheat. 
,  12  ears  dent  com. 
12  ears  yellow  dent  com, 
12  ears  yellow  dent  com. 
2  buah.  white  marrow-f: 
2  bush,  white  beans. 
12  ears  com. 


it  peas. 


■as  white  flint. 

"  "  12  ears  yellow  corti. 

"  "  12  ears  white  dent. 

B.J.Boninei&East,  Vandalia,  12  bush,  yellow  and  white  o 
D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  bag  white  oats. 

Stephen  Lapham,  Farmington,       peck  red  blaze  com. 
X  li.  Stent,  Troy,  bush,  timothy  seed. 

Owens  &  Bams,  Detroit,  loaf  fancy  bread. 
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Edward  M^on,  Dearbora.  Bpecimen  rutabaga. 

Franoia  Leslie,  "  buaii.  timothy  grass  seed. 

J.  T.  WilaoD,  JackeoD,  parcel  com  on  tlie  stock,  grown  on  manh. 

U,  J,  James,  Birmiugiiam,       24  eats  of  com,  yellow  dent. 

J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  1  bush,  timothy  seed. 

Edw.  Gate,  Redford,  1  buah.  Egyptian  black  barUy. 

John  Gould,  Dearborn,  1  bush,  flax  se«d. 

John  Kirk,  Detroit,  S  bush,  white  InSeld  oats. 

"  "  2  loaves  brewer's  yeast  bread. 

J.  J.  Joyce,  Plymouth,  4  stalks  of  com. 
R  C.  Green,  Southfield,  bag  white  oats. 

"  "       bushel  grass  seed. 

"  "       bag  peas. 

"  "       bag  bariey. 

iiia.  H.  Walker,  Detroit,  basket  bread  and  biscuit. 
Clark  Beardsley,  Troy,  basket  com. 
Francis  Leslie,  Dearbom,  cake  of  com  bread. 
E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy,  2  bushels  whita  oats. 
D.  Boynton,  Detroit,  a  lot  of  orange  carrote. 
H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  3  bushels  Soules  wheat. 

"  "2  bushels  beans. 

"  "2  bushels  peas. 

"  "2  bushels  Dutch  oats. 

"  "2  bushels  dent  com, 

"  "        1  dozen  dent  com. 

"  "1  dozen  red  pop  com. 

"  "1  dozen  white  pop  corn. 

G.  P.  Thomas,  Clarkston,  2  bushels  Soules  wheat. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

James  J.  Butler,  Cincinnati,,  0.,  bottles  Butler's  mercantile  writing  fluid. 

J.  V.  Reuhle,  Detroit,  lot  fancy  soaps. 

T.  P,  Mather  it  Co„        "    case  fancy  glass  and  china  ware. 

F.  G.  Hannib^  "    atmospheric  saw  strainei. 
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Edward  P.  Earle, 
Jno,  Mc  Curdy, 


J,  R.  Cunmngbaro, 
A.  McKibbin,  &  Co. 
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Wheeler  &  Whitney,  Detroit,  dozen  patent  zinc  wa«h  boaida. 
E.  Wjnkoop, 

1  Bbow  case. 

]  portable  steam  engine, 

1  BbiDgle  macbine. 
3  doz,  ebingles. 
model  steam  boat. 

2  pearl  mantles. 
1  botel  water  cooler. 
I  railroad  water  cooler, 
dinner  E«t  of  planiEhed  ware, 
brase  coal  scuttle, 
carpenter's  plow, 
case  segars  and  tobacco, 
jar  steam  refined  moiaases  candy. 
case  confectionary. 

case  containing  toys  and  fancy  geods. 
lot  dressed  lumber,  flooring,  udiag  ai 


0.  Goldsmitb, 
Benj.  Lee, 
Wm.  Phelps  & 


C.  Q.  Blindbmy, 

ceiling, 
Thos.  R.  BaUey,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Bailey's  turning  lathe. 

"  "  "     BaiJey's  bed-rail  machine. 

"  "  "     Bailey's  bed-pin  machine. 

William  White,  Newport,  bottle  amber  currant  wine. 

"  "  bottle  white  currant  wine. 

"  "  bottle  rose  currant  wine. 

"  "  bottle  bishop  currant  wine,  made  it 

T.  Dewel,  Detroit,    1  match  split  machine. 
0.  Bellows  &  Co.,  Detroi,  drab  Mackintosh  coat,  rubber. 

"  "        drab  light  coat,  rubber, 

black  heavy  coat,  rubber. 


0.  Bellows,  &  Co.,  Detroit. 


black  heavy  cloak,  rubber. 

piano  cover,  rubber. 

pair  pantaloons,  rubber. 

pair  leggins,  rubber. 

horse  cover,  with  hood,  r.ibber. 

bed  fan,  rubber. 

hospital  cusbioH,  rubber. 
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0,  BelJows  &  Co.,  Detroit 

air  piUow,  rubber. 

John  Crongeyer,         " 

cage  parrots. 
1  Mexican  goldfinch. 

Geo.  H.  Buct, 

carved  eagle  in  wood- 

JoLn  Petit  Benoit,     " 

1  fancy  bird  cage. 

Wm.  "Wingul, 

1  target  rifle. 
1  swivel  rifle. 
1  double  gun,  shot  and  rifle. 

1  Colt's  six  inch  revolver  and 

mplements. 

« 

1  Warner's  six  inch  revolver  and 

mplemenls. 

1  Maynard'a  3  inch  revolver  and 

"                       ■' 

3  powder  flasis. 

" 

2  powder  horns. 

"                       " 

5  dram  bottles. 

" 

2  gun  locks. 

"  "  ]  pr.  scisBors. 

"  "  2  boxes  caps. 

"  "  4  pocket  compasSfiB. 

"  "1  cap  pinner. 

"  "  4  dog  collars  &  chains, 

"  "1  oil  bottle. 

"  "  6  pocket  knives. 

"  "  2  dirk  knives. 

"  "3  cone  wrenches. 

''  "  2  Aog  calls. 

"  "  3  game  bags. 

"  "1  double  gun  &  case, 

0.  A.  Crosby,  Huntingdon,  Ohio,  collection  patent  door  fastenings. 
John  Stinson,  Bristol,  Conn.,  collection  knife  &  scissor  tharpenens. 
T,  M.  Cook,  Detroit,  case  Sunday  school  libraries. 
A.  McKibben  &  Co.,  Detroit,         1  extra  grate. 
"  "  ]  letter  press- 

"  "  2  setts  fire  irons,  with  stand. 

'•■  1  Hobb's  wall  door  lock. 

:'  12  apple  parers, 

"  "  1  book  shelf  for  church  slip. 

10 
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Norman  Starr,  Royal  Oak,  set  of  buggy  skein  thimWea. 

M.  Howard  Webster,  Detroit,  sdiool  house  and  rail  road  station  beik 
E.  W.  Ingersoll,  Livonia,  half  bush,  millet. 

Wni.  JfiBninson,  sig't  W.  J.  Hickok,  Detroit,  patent  lumber  counter. 
Detroit,  case  gold  pens. 


J.  B.  Leavenworth, 

Wm.  Goodiog,  " 

Palmer  <fe  Whipple,  " 

Palmer  k  Whipple,  " 

Jaa.  R.  Cunniiigham,  " 
Horace  Welch,  Tpsilanti, 
D.  E.  Rice, 


Wm.  Fervins, 
Rufus  Brown, 


silver  spoons, 
row  boat. 

5  super  royal  ledgers. 

6  apecimena  book  binding, 
I  yacht 
black  silk  dress. 

Detroit,  Macomber's  patent  straw  cutter. 
"         wood  turning  lath. 
"         2  circular  saw  arbors. 
"         Fervina's  instantaneous  hair  dye, 
'■         2  rolls  vulcanized  rubber  belting. 
'^         7  packages  steam  packing. 
"        3  coils  iTilcanized  rubber  hoee. 
"         1  piece  brake  pifio. 
"         1  roll  rubber  soling. 
"         I  fire  bucket. 
"         1  coil  round  belting. 
"         1  set  billiard  cushions, 
"        1  roll  leather  belting. 
"  cased  Sherwood's  imp'd  lightning  condi 
"        6000  feet  composition  roofing. 
Edward  Wilder,  Detroit,  set  of  gold  plated  table  outlety. 
"  "        1  set  silver  plated  table  cuUerj'. 

"  "         1  set  silver  handled  table  cutlery. 

"  "1  set  papier  mache  " 

"  "         1  carpenter's  brace,  silver  plated. 

"  "        lot  mechanic's  tools  in  show  case. 

"  "        show  case  pocket  cutlery. 

M.  H.  Webster,      "         "Herring's"  fire  and  burglar  proof  safe. 
F.  Buhl  <&  Co.,      "         case  manufactured  furs. 
0.  Bellows,  &  Co.,  Detroit^  3  India  rubber  table  covers. 
Rev.  Z.  Cook,  Farmington,  case  stuffed  birds, 


A.  S.  Sherwood, 
Henry  Metz, 
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H.  M.  Aathony,  Cleveland,  0.,  cement  water  pipe. 

"  "  specimen  drain  brick. 

"  "  specimen  comnion  brick, 

Sami,  L,  Millis,  Pontiac,  2  jars  puzzles. 

"  "        2  bottles  eider  wine. 

"  "        1  wild  grape. 

Datia  J.  Pencille,  Detroit,  specimen  penmanship. 
D.  0.  &  W.  S.  PenSold,  Detroit,  6  cattle  ties. 
"  "        1-  furnace. 

"  "        1  portalile  forge, 

•'  "1  pair  hinges. 

"  "3  water  rams. 

■'  "1  cast  iron  pump. 

"  "1  doz.  axe  handler. 

"  "I  wood  bowL 

"  '^8  feet  galvanized  iron  pump  tube. 

C.  &.  P.  Melius,  "         5  foot  circular  saw. 

"  '■        4^  foot  circular  saw. 

"  "4  foot  circular  saw. 

"  "         2  foot  circular  saw. 

Wm.  BtacUey,  Jr.,  Royal  Oak,  2  fish  nets. 
Saml.  Rappleyee,  Bjdgeway,  bottle  elder  wine. 

D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  iron  well  curb. 

D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  25  rods  wire  fence    fot  farm   use    6 

inch  mesh. 
D.   0.  &  W.    S.   Penfield,  Detroit,  25  rods  wire  fence  for  farm  uae  3 

inch  mesh. 
James  Whilcomb,  Detroit,  1  improved  railway  safety  switch,  model. 
T.  Dewel,  Detroit,  apple  paring,  coring,  and  slicing  machine. 
Richmondfl  &  Backus,  Detroit,  railroad  statistic  book, 
James  Fawkes,  Detroit,  2  team  collara. 
Wm.  Clay,  Detroit,  1  Triehomaoraton  wig. 

«  "I  toupee. 

Mrs.  H.  Walker,  Detroit,  1  bottle  tomato  cutaup, 
Mrs.  H.  Walker.  Detroit,  I  bottle  ginger  cordial. 
Philip  Thurber,        "      specimens  iron  and  iron  ore. 
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J.  Wagner,  Detroit,  pair  bdow  shoes. 

MiH.  W,  F.  Cole,      "       bottle  muBhruom  cuisup. 
"  "      bottle  tomato  catsup. 

''  "       botUe  peach  preserveB. 

"  '■       bottle  black  currant  preserves. 

"  "'       bottle  blackberry  preserves. 

"  '■       botOe  tomato  preseryes. 

CuUen  Brown,  Detrmt,  2  bottles  wine  5  and  4  jeats  old. 
E.  W.  Hersey,  Oakland,  bottle  white  currant  wine. 
"  "        bottle  red  currant  wine. 

"  "         bottle  cherry  wine. 

P.  0.  Wilder  &  Bro,,  Detroit,  2  meiodeons. 
J.  S,  Farrand,  Detroit,  2  kegs  whit«  lead  in  oil. 

"  "    3  bottles  cologne. 

A.  McKibben  &  Co.,  Detroit,  1  Empire  State  cook  stove. 
"  "I  radiator. 

"  "1  regulator. 

Dr.  Eudolpb,  Detroit^  large  French  canaries. 

J.  R,  Grout,         "        mass  native  copper  from  Minnesota  mine,  weigh- 
ing 3796  lbs. 
J.  R.  Grout,  Detroit,  specimens  copper  veinstone  from  Minnesota  mines. 
"  "    jar  No,  1  copper  stamps. 

■■    jar  No.  2       " 
"  "     jar  No.  S       " 

»  "    jar  No.  4      "  " 

J.  R.  Groat,  Detroit,  6  ingots  refined  copper,  manufactured , 
"  "       specimen  uneleaned  slag,         " 

"  "      specimen  cleaned  slag,  " 

Paul  Wolff,         "       spring  mattrass. 
Perry  &  Beardsley,  Warsaw,  N.  Y,,  patent  rope  machine. 
Philip  J.  Franz,  Detroit,  1  fish  net. 

"  "       1  waterproof  leather  hose, 

"  "I  modeJ  canvas  roofed  house. 

"  "      specimen  patent  roofing. 

"  "       li  specimens  plaster  paris  work, 

"  "       6  doz.  compound  patent  blacking. 

John  J.  Qarretson,  Salem,  Iowa,  hand  power  loom. 
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A.  Talentins,  Detroit,  Tom  Thumb's  breast  piu. 
0-  Leslie,  Attica,  lad.,  self-adjusting  saw  sharpsnor. 

"  "         double  tootb  saw. 

"  "        self-acting  steam  boiler  cleauei'. 

Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  bottle  currant  mne. 
H.  Degraff,  Detroit,  1  wooden  chain. 
0.  S.  Allen,  Detroit,  cage  Canary  birds. 
J.  Heodrickson,  Detroit,  bottle  wiae. 
Geo.  £.  Pomeroy  &  Co.,  Detroit,  2  frames,  specimens  of  priatjng. 
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OF  THE  VIEWING  COMMITTEES,  185*. 


CATTLE.— DIVISION  A. 
CLASS  I.  J.  HI. — SHORT  Honm  and  hslrefohdb. 
Your  committee  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  the  ehow  of  Shwt 
Horns,  exceeded  in  number   and  peTfection  of  form,  any  former  ez- 
hibition  in  this  State,  and  regret  that  the  premium  list  would  not  al- 
low prizes  to  man;  other  nieritoiiouB  animak     No  Her^fords  were  on- 
the  gronad. 
No.  235.  A.  8.  <fc  M.  L.  fcooks,  NorthvUle,  Mich.,  beet  brUl  over  C 

years  old,  lat  premium, SiJ^er  Medal  and  |12  00 

No.  312.  Leman  Strong,  Litchfield,  Mich.,  Snd  best  bull,  over  5 

years  old, _ 2nd  premium,         1 2  OO 

No.  64.  S.  W.  Deiter,  Dexter,  Mich.,  3d  beat  bull,   over  5 

years  old,  3d  premium, 10  0& 

No.  4.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanli,  Mich.,  best  bull,  over  3  yeare  old, 

lat  premium, Silver  Medal  and  10  OO 

No.  58.  Gilbert  Longstaff,  Macomb,  Mich,,  2d  best  bull,  over 

3  years  old,  2d  premium, .   10  OO 

No.  179.  Cyrus  Fuller,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  one  short  horn  bull,  4 

yeare  old,  1st  premium  awarded  last  year, DipJoma. 

No.  129.  Samuel  Wormley,  Marshal),  Mich.,  best  bull,  2  years 

old,  Ist  premium, Silver  Medal  and  10  00 

No.  165.  H.  Arnold,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  2d  best  bull,  2  yeare 

old,  2d  premium, _ 10  00 
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No.  122.  L.  J.  Thomson,  Hillsdale,  Mich^  3d  beat  bull,  2  years 

old,  3d  premium, - $8  00 

So.  69.  John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  best  bull,  1  year 

old,  1st  prein, Bronze  Medal  and    8  00 

Ko.  31?.  S.  A.  Eandall,  Brooklyn,  Mich,  best  bull  calf,  Trana- 

actions  and ,...     6  00 

No.  7.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Tpsilanti,  Mich.,  2d  best  bull  calf,  2d  pre'm.  5  00 
No.  76.  Luther  Shaw,  Eomeo,  Mich.,  3d  best  bull  calf,  3d  pre'm.  4  00 
No.  172,    Silas    Sly,    Plymouth,    Mich.,   best  cow,  over  5 

years  old,  1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and  10  00 

No.  1,  D.  M.  Uhl,  YpsBanti,  Mich.,  2d  beat  cow,  over  5  years 

old,  2d  premium, 10  00 

No.  327.  D,  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  Ohio,  3d  best  cow,  over  5  years 

old,  3d  premium, 8  00 

No.  139.  Z.  Tillotaon,  Marshall,  Mich.,  best  cow,  over  3  years 

old,  1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and  10  00 

No.  166.  H.  Arnold,  Kalamasoo,  Mich.,  2d  best  cow,  over  3 

years  old,  2d  premium, 10  00 

No.  2S6.  M.  L.  Brooks,  Northville,  MicL,  3d  best  cow,  over  3 

years  old,  3d  premium, 8  00 

No.  140.  Z.  Tillotson,  Marshall,  beat  2   year   old  heifer,  Ist 

premium,.-,- , Bronze  Medal  and     8  00 

No.  83?.  M.  L.  Brooks,  Northville,   2nd  best  2  year  old  heif- 
er, 2d  prem, _ 8  00 

ITo.  2S9.  M.  L.  Brooka,  Northville,  5rd  best  2  year  old  heifer, 

Sdprem., 7  00 

No.  316.  S.  A.  Randall,  Brooklyn,  best  1  year  old  heifer,  1st 

prem., Transactions  and    "l  00 

No.  5.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  2nd  best  I  year  old  heifu,  2iid 

prem., _ 6  00 

No.  180.  Cyrus  Fuller,  Plymouth,  3rd  best  1  year  old  heifer, 

3rd  prem^ 5  00 

No.  174.  Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  beat  heifer  calf,  lat  prem^ 6  00 

No.  151.  C.  A.  Jeffiies,  Dexter,  2nd  best  heifer  calf,  and  prem^     5  00 
Jfo.  86.  S.  W.  Dester,  Dexter,  3rd  best  heifer  calf,  3rd  prem.,    4  00 
D.W.  PALMER, 
HENRY  BOGART. 

Oommitke. 
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No.  9&.  D.  Eimball,  Pontiac,  DevoD  bull,  6  years  okj,  1st  pre- 
mium,  silTOr  medid  and  tl2  00 

Ko.  43.  a  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  Devon  buU,  7  ywra  old,  2d 

premium, 13  00 

No.  824.  O.  W.  &  &.  P.  Bennett,  Jackaon,  Devon  bull,  5  years 

old,  3d  premium, 10  00 

No.  289.  H.  B.  Eldred,  Napoleon,  Devon  bull,  4  years  old,  Ist 

premium, sjlver  medal  and  10  00 

No.  62.  J.  W.  Childs,  Paint  Creek,  Devon  bull,  4  years  old,  2d 

premium, 10  00 

No.  90.  P.  K.  Leach,  Utica,  Devon  bull,  4  yeara  old,  3d  premi- 
um,      8  00 

Na  293.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  bull,  2  yea»  dd, 

Ist  premium, silver  medal  and  10  OO 

Na  206.  H.  Eggleston,  Litchfield,  Devon  bull,  2  years  old,  2d 

premium, , 10  00 

No.  305.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  bull  calf,  5  months 

dd,lat  premium, Transactions  and     6  00 

No.  303.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  bull  calf,  5  months 

old,  2d  premium, 6  00 

No.  304.  £.  U.  Crr^B,  Coldwater,  Devon  bull  calf,  4  months 

old,  3d  premium, 4  00 

No.  298.  E.  M.  Crippen,   Coldwater,  Devon   cow,  7  years  old, 

Ist  premium, silver  medal  and  10  00 

No.  300.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  cow,  5  years  old, 

2d  premium, 10  00 

No.  296.  E.  M.   Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  cow,  6  years  old, 

8d  premium, 8  OO 

No.  110.  W.  H.  Milier,  Warsaw,  Devon  cow,  4  years  old,  1st 

premium, silver   medal  and  10  00 

No.  297.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  cow,  4  years  old, 

2d  premium, 10  00 

No.  294.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  cow,  4  years  old, 

3d  premium, _ 8  00 

No.  301.  E.  M.  Crippea,  Coldwater,  Devon  heifer,  2  years  old, 

1st  premium, bronze  medal  and     8  OO 

11 
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No.  214.  E.  L.  MerrimaD,  JacksoB,  Devon  heifer,  1  year  old, 

1st  premium, Transactions  and  $7  00 

No.  109.  W.  H.  MiEer,  Moscow,  Devon  heifer,  1  year  old,  2d 

premium, 6  00 

No.  311.  E.  M.  Grippes,  Coldwater,Seyon  heifer  calf,  2  months 

old,  1st  premium, , 6  00 

No.  309.  E.  M.  Crippei),  Coldwater,  Devon  heifer  calf,  S  mo's. 

old,  2d  piemiuo), 5  00 

No.  310.  E.  U.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  heifer  ealf,  4  mo's, 

old,  8d  premium, 4  00 

No.  96.  H.  W.  Castle,  Corunna,  Ajreshire  bull,  2  years  old,  1st 

premium, Silver  Medal  and  10  00 

The  Committee  recommend   "108,''  as  a  fine  cow,  but  could  not 
award  a  premium,  as  we  did  not  consider  her  pure  Devon. 

GEO.  GRAHAM, 
ALEX.  PATON, 
SILAS  SLY, 

Commute. 


CLASS  V.   *  Vn. — CROSa  of  blood  CATTLK — NAnvBS. 

No.  204.  Wm.  Gass,  Macomb,  bull  4  jeats  old,  Ist  premi- 
um,   Silver  Medal'  and  $1 2  00 

No.  61.  8.  P.  Chamberiin,  Romeo,  bull  3  years  old,  Ist  premi- 

nm - Silver  Medal  and  12  00 

No.  134.  C.  L.  Treadwel],  Hudson,  bull  2  years  old,  1st  premi- 
um,  , Silver  Medal  and  10  00 

No.  347.  Geo.  Caiman,  Stutgis,  bull  2  years  old,  2d  premium,  10  00 

No.  339.  Oliver  Hampton,  Hickory  Grove,  bull  2  years  old,  3d 

prem, - 8  00 

No.  111.  W.  H.  Miller,  Moscow,  bull  calf,  5  months  old,  1st  pre- 
mium,  Transactions  and    6  00 

No.  103.  J.  R.  Tibbitts,  Southfield,  bull  1  year  old,   3d  prem.,     Y  00 

No.  128.  A.  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  cow,  7  years  old,  1st  premi- 
um,  Silver  Medal  and  12  00 

No.  205.  Wm.  GaES,  Macomb,  cow  6  yearsold,2dpremintB,..    J2  00 
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No.  285.  J.  B.  Anne,  Dexter,  cow  5  years  old,  prem., *12  00 

No.  152.  C.  A.  JefFries,  Dexter,  cow  3  years  old,  1st  premium, 

Silver  Medal  and 10  00 

No.  S86.  J.  B.  Arms,  Dexter,  cow  3  years  old,  2d  prem, 10  00 

No.  330.  D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  heifer,  2  years  old  1st  premium, 

Bronze    Medal  and 8  00 

No.  153.  C.  A.  JeffrieB,Dejrter,heifer,  1  yearold,lBtpremium, 

Transactions  and 7  00 

No.  74.  Jno.  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  heifer,   1  year   o!d,  2d 

prem., 6  00 

No.  154.  C.  A.  Jefiries,  Dexter,  calf,  7  months  old,  1st  ptem., 

Transactions  and 6  00 

No.  287.  J.  B.  Anna,  Dexter,  calf,  10  weeks  old,  2d  premium,     5  00 

No.  272.  W.  H.  Lester,  TJtiea,  calf,  7  months  old,  3d  premium,    4  00 

No.  87.  B.  Thomson,  Detroit,  Katira  cow,  5  years  old,  1st  pre- 
mium,   _   10  oc 

No.  224.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  Native  cow,  7  years  oH,  2d 

prem., 10  00 

No.  225.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  Native  cow,  7  years  old,  3d 

prem, 8  00 

No.  88.  B.  Thomson,  Detroit,  heifer,  18  months  old,  Ist  pre- 
mium,  .,.. Transactions  and     7  00 

No.  226.  A.  H.  Otie,  Greenfield,  calf,  14  weeks  old,  1st  prem.,     6  00 
WM.  H.  MILLER, 
JAMES  BfcACKUAB, 
WALKER, 

Oommillee. 


CLiSS  VI. — CKOSB  BETWEEN  ELOOD  ASD  NATIVE. 

The   committee  on  cross  of  Blood   and  Native  cattle,  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  them,  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 
No.  89,  Jno.  Price,  Eomeo,  hull  3  years  old,  1st  premium,  Silver 

Medal  and $10  00 

No.  265.  F.  Abhy,  Armada,  bull  3  years  old,  2nd  premium, . .    10  00 
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No.  2T8.  Leonard  Lee,  Armada,  bull  2  years  old,  Ist  preniT  SU- 

yarUedal  and tlO  00 

No.  253.  C.  A.  Qreea,  Troy,  buU  2  yeara  old,  3d  premium, ...  8  00 
No.  254.  C.  A.  Green,  Troy,  bull  1  year  old,  let  prem.,  bronze 

Medaland 8  00 

Wo.  188.  E.Hazen,  Noti,  bull  1  year  old,  2d  premimn, 8  00 

Na  332.  D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,  bull  1  year  old,  3d    "       "?  00 

No.  72.  Jno.   Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  bull  calf,  Ist  premium, 

Transactiona  and 6  00 

No.  92.  P.  K.  Leach,  Utica,  bull  calf,  2d  premium, S  00 

No.  326.  0.  W.  &  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jackson,  buUcali;3d  pram^.  4  00 
No.  8.  D,  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  cow  5  yeara  old,  lat  premium, 

Silver  Medal  and 10  00 

No.  9.  D.  M.  Uhl,  YfBilanti,  cow  5  years  old,  2d  premium, 10  00 

No.  04.  Sam'i  Casey,  Ann  Arbor,  cow  S  yeara  old,  3d  prem^     8  00 
No.  91.  P.  k.  Leacb,  Utica,  cow  3  years  old,  lat  premium,  Sil- 
ver Medal  and 10  00 

No.  342.  Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  cow  3  years  old,  2d  premium,..  10  00 
No.  81.  J.  a.  Tibbitts,  Plymoufli,  cow  3  years  old,  3d  "  ..800 
No.  12.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  heifer  2  yeara  old,  1st  premium, 

Bronze  Medal  and 8  00 

No.  11.  D.M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  heifer  2  years  old, 2d  premium,.  8  00 
No.  82.  J.  a.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  heifer  2  years  old,  3d  prem.,  7  00 
No.  U.  D.M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  heifer  1  year  old,  Ist  premium, 

Transactions  and 7  00 

No.  13.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  heifer  1  year  old,  2d  premium, . .  6  00 
No.  318.  S.  A.  Randall,  Brooklyn,  heifer  1  year  old,  Sd  prem^     5  ,00 

No.  137.  J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  heifer  calf,  Istpremium, 6  00 

No.  333.  D.  C.  Blair,  Tipton,      "       3d         "        4  00 

No,  280.  A.  B.  Patah,  Ray,  bull   calf,  (committee  recommend 

for  premium,) 2  00 

J.  D.  YERKES, 
D.  THOMSON, 
HORACE  BRADLEY, 
Committee. 
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G  eXES — STEERS, 

No.  80.  J.  S.  Tibbitls,  Plymouth,  I  pair  working  oxen,  4  years 

old,  let  prem., Silver  Medal  and  $10  00 

No.  252.  C.  A.  Green,  Troy,  1  pair  working  oxeD,  4  years  old, 

2d  prem., 10  00 

No.  3T.  Allen  Tireman,  Greenfield,  1   pair   working   oxen,   5 

years  old,  3d  prem., _ 8  00 

No.  190.  Joslyn  &  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  1    pair  working  oien,  6 

years  old,  prem.,  reccommended, 6  00 

No.  39.  Heman  Castle,  Detroit,  1  pair  steers,  i  jeara  old,    Ist 

prem, Bronze  Medal  and  10  00 

No.  93.  J.  D.  McMasters,  Ann  Arbor,  I    pair  steers,  4   yeare 

old,  3d   prem., Transactions  and     5  00 

No.  319.  8.  A.  Randall,  Brooklyn,  I  pair  steeis,  3   joara  old, 

2d  prem., Duel's  Farmer's  Companion  and     5  00 

No.  345,  D.  M.  Uhi,  Ypsilanti,  I  pair  steers,   2    yeara  old,  Ist 

prem., 6  00 

No.  97.  A.  L.  Gilbert^  CorunDa,  1  pair  steers,  2   years  old,  2d 

prem^ 4  00 

No.  13.  Jno.  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  1  pair  steers,  2  years  old, 

3d  prem., Transactiona  and     2  00 

No.  80.  J.  S.  Tibbittfl,  Plymouth,  1  pair  best  trained  oxen,  Ist 

prem, 10  00 

No.  97.  A.  L.  Gilbert,  Corunoa,  1  pair  trained  oxen,  2d  prem- 
ium,      7  00 

No.  319,  S.  A.  Randall,  Bookjyn,  1  pair  trained  oxen,  3d  pre- 
mium,        5  00 

No.  272.  Wm.  H.  Lester,  Utica,  1  pair  steers,  1  year   old,  Ist 

prem., „ 5  00 

Having  met,  and  caretully  examined  the  foregoing  list  of  cattle  and 

steers,  we  bare  awarded  the  above  premiums. 

PETER  FERGUSON, 
BENJ.  FOWLB, 

Committee. 
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CLASa  X.,  XL,  SlI. — FAT  CATTLE — FED  OH  HAY  AND  GRA33  ALONB,  AFl'EB 
OKU   TEAR  OLD. — MILCH   COWS. 

No.  77.  MuDson  Kurd,  Monroe,  pair  fat  oxec,   grass  fed,  1st 

premium, .Transactions  and  |10  00 

No.  99.  Joslyn  &  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  pair  fat  oxen,  grass  fed,  2d 

premium, 8  00 

No.  167.  H.  Arnold,  Kalamazoo,  fat  ox,  grass  fed,  Ist  pre'm.     5  00 
No.  125.  Eiciiard  Lewis,   Kalamazoo,  fat  ox,  grass  fed,  2d 

premium, 4  00 

No.  19.  S.  W.  Bowers,  Borodino,  fat  ox,  grass  fed,  3d  premium,     3  00 
No.  176.  Silas  Sly,  PljmoutL,  fet  steer,  3  years  old,  Istpr'm.     5  OO 

No.  228.  Amoa  Mead,  Mead's  Mill,  fat  cow,  lat  premium, 6  00 

No.  15.  F.  S.  Finley,  Ann  Arbor,  milch   cow,  IsL  premium, 

Silver  Medal,  and 10  00 

No.  47.  Jos.  Smith,  Greenfield,  milch  cow,  Allen  on  Domestic 

Animals  and.. , 6  00 

No.  43.  Jog.  Smith,  Greenfield,  milcli  cow, 6  00 

Your  committee  would  observe,  that  there  has  been  but  a  very  partial 
eompliance  with  the  rules  of  the  society,  observed  by  exhibitors,  in  ma- 
king reports  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  amount  of 
milk  and  butter  made ;  but  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  To  the  com- 
mittee, they  are  hereunto  attached. 

J.  TURRILL, 
MARK  FLANNIGAN, 
Commillee. 


CLASS    Slir. FOEEIGK    CATTLE. 

No.  -28.  S.  A.  Bushneli,  Hartford,  Ohio,Short  Horn  bull  S  years 

old, Diploma  and  $10  00 

No.  186.  Ethan  Allen,  Twinsburgh,  Oliio,  Short  Horn  bull,  2 

years  old, 5  00 

No.  29.  S.  A.  Bushneli,  Hartford,  Ohio,Short  Horn  bull  calf,. .     5  00 
No.  170.  Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  Short  Horn  cow,  6  years 

old, Diploma  and     10  00 

No.  203.  E,  M.  Crippen,  Coldwaler,  Devon  bull,  2  years  old,.     5  00 
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Na  203.  E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater  Devon  bull  calf; $6  00 

No.  294.  E.  U.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Devon  cow,  6  years   old, 

Diploma  and 10  OO 

No.    308.  E.  M.  CHppen,  Coldwater,  Devon  heifer  csiS, 5  00 

Many  animals  were  entered  to  compete  with  foreign  stock,  which  are 
owcad  in  this  State,  that  had  no  competition  from  out  the  State,  and 
therefore  no  premium  could  be  awarded,  however  worthy  the  animal 
might  be.  We  have  awarded  premiums  in  all  cases  where  there  was 
competition  from  out  the  State. 

F.  V.  SMITH, 

Gk'n.  of  CommilUe. 


DIVISION  A.— HORSES. 

CLASS  XIV. — HOESKS  FOB  ALL  WORK. 

Executive  Committee,  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Qentlembn  :  Your  committee  upon  horaes  for  all  work,  would  re- 
spectfully report,  that  the  display  of  stallions  4  years  old  and  over,  was 
unusually  fine,  and  your  committee  found  much  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing aigoBg  so  many  really  fine  horsey  to  whom  should  be  awarded  the 
fiiat  premiums.  Governed  by  a  desire  to  encourage  the  introduction 
into  this  State  of  the  best  known  and  tried  stock  of  horses  for  alJ  work, 
we  decide  to  award  the  first  premium  to  the  hoise, 
No.  62.  Eldred  &  Backus,  Detroit,  "Jackson,"  stallion  for  all 

work,  14  years  old,  Ist  premium, Silver  Medal  and  $1£  00 

Of  the  "Andrew  Jackson"  stocl;,  satisfactory  evidence  having  been  laid 
before  us,  that  this  horse  was  got  by  the  celebrated  horse  "Andrew 
Jackson,"  who  was  also  the  sire  of  the  hoises  "Kemble  Jackson"  and 
"Henry  Clay,"  who  was  the  sire  of  the  horse  "Cassius  M.  Clay,"  who 
took  the.fiist  premium  at  the  Springfield  National  horse  exhibition,  in 
1S53.  This  stock  of  horses  have  been  tested  ia  Kentocky,  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  Westetn  New  York,  and  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  being  classed  among  the  best  blood  for  all  work,  producing  horses 
of  fine  size,  action,  and  great  powers  of  endnranee. 

Testimony  has  also  been  lud  before  us,  fumisbed  by  well  known 
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breeders  of  horses  upon  Long  Island,  in  regard  to  the  colts  got  by 
Jackson,  while  owned  there,  which  satisfy  us,  that  he  as  a  stock  horse, 
has  and  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  hi?  ilJustrious  sires. 

The  second  premium  we  awarded  to  the  horse. 
No.  148.  S.  D.Biood,  Kalamazoo,  1  slallioD,  7  yeare  old,  "Black 

Hawk,"  2nd  premium, Transactions  and  $12  00 

Satisfactory  testimony  has  been  furnished  us,  that  he  was  sired  by  the 
original  "Black  Hawk,"  so  caDed,  owned  hy  D.  &  D.  E.  HiU,  of  Ve^ 
mont,  which  horse  was  sired  by  the  Sherman 'Morgan  horse.  It  is  un- 
necesssary  for  jour  committee  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
stock  of  horses,  as  their  reputation  as  roadsters  is  world  wide  and  fully 
established.  This  horse,  "Sherman  Black  Hawk,"  in  the  opinion  of 
your  commitlee,  in  symmetry,  action,  and  stj!e,  is  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  a  noble  race. 

The  third  premium  we  award  to ; 
No.  284.  J,  B.  Amas,  Dest«r,  1  stallion  for  all  work,  5  years  old, 

"  Brag  Trottfir,"  3d  premium, $10  00 

This  hone  has  the  fine  points  and  size  of  his  sire,  "  Old  Brag  Trot- 
ter," who  took  the  first  premium  in  this  class  at  your  fiiir  for  the  year 
1860. 

A  cheenut  horse,  said  to  be  a  Morgan  horee,  was  shown  to  your  com- 
mittee, said  to  he  owned  by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  Coldwater.  H«  was  shown  as 
a  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  numbered  318.  We  find  that  we  have 
QO  such  numher  in  our  catalogue  of  horses  for  all  work,  and  therefore 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  act  in  regard  to  him.  We  beg  leave  to  say, 
however,  that  this  home-should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed;  he  is 
such  a  horse  as  horsemen  love  to  look  upon,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
him  for  a  discretionary  premium. 

The  show  of  young  horses  and  mares  in  this  class,  proves  the  influ- 
ence that  your  Society  has  had,  in  encouraging  the  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  horses  in  this  State.  It  surpassed  in  number,  blood  and  beau- 
ty, that  of  any  previous  fair  yonr  committee  have  attended,  and  wilf 
compare  favorably  with  the  eastern  State  Fairs.  We  award ; 
No.  267.  B.  J,  Btdwell,  Tecumseh,  stallion  3  years  old,  1st  pre- 
mium,  Bronze  Medal  and  $10  00 

No,  255.  Thos.  Riley,  Macomb  county,  stallion  3  years  old,  2d 

premium, - 10  00 
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No.  269.  A.  Braidwood,  Almont,  stallioD  3  years  old,  3d  preni.,  $8  00 
No.  243.  A.  Knapp,  Northville,  "  2  "  Ist  "  10  00- 
No.  a^a.  It.  C.  Cone,  Troy,  "       2         '■       2d      "  8  00 

No.  118.  D.  McComber,  Baltimore,  "  2  *'  3d  "  6  00 
No.  202.  Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  "      1        "      Ist    "         8  00 

No.  251.  Jared  Davidson,  Detroit,     "       1         "       2d      "  6  00 

No.  250.  "  "        Euekicg  borse  colt,  Ut  "  5  00 

No.  200.  Geo.  Clark,   Lapeet,  brood    mare  11    years  old,  1st 

premium, Silver  Medal  and  12  00 

No.  103.    D.   M.  UU,   Ypsilanti,  brood  mare  6  years  old,  2d 

premium, 12  00 

No.  250.  Jared  Davidson,  Detroit,  brood  mare  6  years  old,  3d 

premium, 10  00 

No.  233,  Geo.  A.  Dennison,  Troy,  brood  maro  3  years  old,  Ut 

premium, 10  00 

No.  199.  George  Morse,  Troy,  brood  mare  3  years  old,  2d  prem.,  8  00 
No.  59.  Andrew  Wilkie^  Detroit,  mare  3  years  old,  3d  prem.,..  6  00 
No.  105.  D.  M.  UHYpflilanti,  "  2  "  "  Istprem...  8  00- 
No.  201.  Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  "  2  years  old,  2d  prem.,  6  00 
No.  196.  WeUa  Burt,  Mt.  Vernon,  mare,  2  years  old,  3d  prem.,  4  00 
No.  104.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  mare,  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  6  00- 
No.  197.  Wells  Burt,  Mt.  Vernon,  mare  1  year  old,  2d  prem.,  5  00 
No.  189.  Jobn  Martin,  Detroit,  sucking  mare  colt,  let  prem.,  5  00 
No.  247.  C.  Eeeve,  Detroit,  sucking  mare  coll,  2d  premium,  4  00 
No.  119.  Peter  Ruase),  Greenfield,  sucking  mare  colt,  3d  prem.,     3  OQ 

We  would  also  reccommend  a  diseretiooary  preioium  upoD : 
No.  106.  D,  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  1  gelding,  2  years  old,  and 
No.  101.  J.  R.  Tibbitte,  Southfield,  1  gelding  2  yeare  old. 

Which  class  of  colts  although  regularly  entered   in    o'it    catalt^ej 
seem  to  have  been  omitted  upon  your  printed  premium  list. 

Your  committee  would  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  the  Far- 
mers of  this  State,  the  importance  to  themselves  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest at  present  manifested  in  improving  the  breed  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal, the  H0R8B.  This  animal,  nest  to  man  in  istelligence,  without 
whose  assistance  we  could  not  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
much  less  develop  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  buried  beneath  our  own 
Free  Soil,  which.can  only  be  fuUy  developed  by  ihe  intelligent  and 
12 
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economical  application  of  scientific  principlea,  both  to  that  soil,  and  to 
every  animal,  seed,  or  implement  necessary   to  its    proper  cultivation; 
this  animal  who,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  hf«  been  not  only 
the  faithful  ser\-ant,  but  the  companion  of  man,  identified  with  him  in 
every  conquest,    whether  of  nations  "  amid  wars  and  rumors  of  wara," 
or  of  the  earth  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  Agriculture. 
G.D.HILL, 
D.  A.  KELLY, 
WM.  JOHNSON, 
J.  H.  FARNSWORTH, 

Commiltee. 


CLi&S   XV, — BLOOD   HOUSES. 

The  Committee  on  Blood  horsea  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
discharged  the  duty  of  examining  such  as  were  presented,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  some  remarks  as  part  of  theit  report  for  the  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  preventing  misapprehension  hereafter,  on  the  part  of  thoae 
competing  for  premiums. 

The  instructions  to  the  committe  very  properly  as  they  think,  eiclude 
all  horses  for  whom  evidence  could  not  be  furnished  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  committee  that  such  horse  was  thoroughbred.  It  is  only  by  adher- 
ing strictly  to  such  regulations  that  purity  of  blood  can  be  secured  in 
the  State,  or  justice  done  among  competitors  for  premiums.  Purity  of 
blood  in  a  few  superior  horses  will  prove  of  a  decided  advantage  to 
tradeia.  Kot  because  a  thoroughbred  horse  is  as  valuable  for  all  work 
as  mixed  blood,  for  such,  your  committee  think,  is  not  the  fact,  hot  be- 
cause, without  some  pure  biood,  a  decidedly  superior  animal  is  rareiy,  if 
ever  obtained.  With  a  view  therefore  of  inducing  the  introduction  in- 
to the  State,  and  the  raising  of  pure  blood  horses,  as  weil  as  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  justice  to  several  very  fine  horses,  your  committee  re- 
commend to  the  executive  committee,  that  a  premium  of  seven  dollars 
each,  be  awarded  to  the  owners  of  those  stallions,  which  were  numbered: 
No.  63.  Samuel  Eappleyee,  Ridgeway,  Blood  stallion,  6  years 

old, discretionary  prem,  |7  00 
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No.  161.  B.  J.  Bidwell,  Teciimseh,  Blood  atallion,  3  years  old, 

discretionary  prom., ^'7  00 

No.  266.  B.  Dewey,  Troy,  Blood  stallioQ,  10  years  old,  discre- 
tionary ptem., 10  00 

Superior  animalB,  and  richly  merit,  as  they  doubtless  receive,  the  pat- 
ronage of  judicious  breeders  who  reside  within  their  reach. 

The  ChesBut  horse,  numbered  266,  shows  in  his  appearance  and  ac- 
tion, the  general  characteristics  of  the  thoroughbred  horso,  and  yoar 
committee  think  it  more  than  probable,  that  with  more  opportunity,  a 
full  and  pure  pedigree  might  be  furnished  for  him.  It  not  having 'been 
done  at  this  time,  your  committee  could  not  under  their  instructions 
award  him  a  premium,  but  hope  the  eaecutive  committee  will  do  him 
the  justice  recommended. 

The  four  years  old  strilion  entered  by  the  number  207,  was  furnished 
by  his  owner  with   a  pedigree  which  satisfied  the  committee  that  he  is 
a  thorough  bred  horse,  and  your  committee  therefore  award  to  him  the 
first  premium. 
No.  207.  H.  R.  Andrews,  Detroit,  blood  stallion  i  years  old,  1st 

premium, Silver  Medaland  $15  00 

There  wer«  three  entries  of  mares  under  numbers  193  and  256,  the 
third  one  by  the  same  owner  as  256,  being  a  bay  mare  three  years  old. 
Your  committee  were  not  fuUy  satiatied  with  the  pedigree  furnished  for 
either  one  of  these  marea,  but  regarding  them  as  fine  animals  of  high 
blood,  they  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  award  to  each 
one  of  them  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

No,  193,  F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  blood  mare  4  years  old,  premi- 
um, recommended, $5  00 

No.  256.  T,  F.  Gerls,  Troy,  blood  mare  9  yeara  old,  premium 

recommended, 5  00 

No,  258,  T,  F,  GerU,  Troy,  blood  mare   3  years  old,  premium 

recommended, _ 5  00 

Your  committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  again  expressing 
Iheir  approval  of  the  instructions  furnished  them,  and  the  hope  that 
the  Society  will  adhere  to  them  in  the  future,  so  that  no  horse  shall  re- 
ceive a  premium  hereafter  as  a  pure  biood  horse,  unless  conclusive  proof 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  viewing  committee  that  he  is  such. 

And  your  committee  would,  with  great  respect,  suggest  the  propriety 
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of  pnbiieliiDg  at  large  such  regulatioia  as  will  secure  this  object,  so  that 
no  competitor  can  in  future  be  misled  in  his  entry.  Your  committee 
regretted  to  find  at  their  examination  that  sereral  genUomea  had  misBp- 
prehended  the  instructions,  and  neceasarilj,  therefore,  felt  in  some  degree 
aggrieyed  bj  the  decision  which  excluded  them.  Too  much  cannot  be 
done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  misapprehension,  because  the  Soci- 
ety cannot  too  much  encourage  the  protiuctions  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  hotse, 

This  noble  animal  justly  ranks  all  others,  and  is  properly  denominated 
the  nbblest  of  the  hrwte  species.     Hence  it  ie  found  that  man,  both  in 
his  sarage  and  cinlized  conditions,  attaches  to  this  animal  a  h^h  ap- 
preciation, and  in  many  instances  bestows  upon  him  great  affection. 
CHA8.  E.  STUART, 
HORACE  WELCH, 
W.  GRAVES, 

Committee. 


CLASS  iTi.  &  xvni. — DRAuaer  horses — jacks  and  moles. 
^o.  215.  A  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  stallion,  4  yeara  old,  Ist  pre- 
mium,    Silver  Medal  and  $10  00 

Ho,  322.  J.  Frier,  Canton,  staUion,  4  years  old,  2d  premium, 

Transactions  and 10  00 

No.  185.  A  Laplant,  Detroit,  stallion  4  years  old,  3d  premium, 

Touatt  on  Horse  and 8  00 

No.  113.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,   slallion,  3  years  old,  let 

prem., 10  00 

No.  348.  A  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  ataOion,  1  year  old,  lat  prem.,  7  00 
No.  219.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  stallion,  1  year  old,  2d  prem,,  5  00 
No.  221.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  atallioD,  4^-  monlhs  old,  2d 

prem., 4  00 

No.  216.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  Brood  mare,  4  years  old,   1st 

prem, Silver  Medal  and     8  00 

Na  114.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,  Brood  mare,  4  years  old, 

2d  prem., Transactions  and     8  00 
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Na  115.  J.  W.  Dickiosoa,  Hillsdale,  Brood  mare,  4  years   old, 

(having  DO  colt,  no  pTemium  awarded.) 
No,  115.  J.  W.  DickinsoD,  Hillsdale,  mace  colt,  2  years  old,  1st 

preni., $7  00 

No.  218.  A.  H.  OtJfl,  Qreenfield,  mate  colt,  3  yeara  old,  2d  pre- 
mium,        5  00 

No.  230.  A.  H.  Otis,  Qreenfield,  mare  colt  2  years  old,  2d  pre- 
mium, (no  competitioii,) 4  00 

No.  222.  A.  H.  Otia,  mare  colt,  4^  monlig  old,  2d  prem.,  (no 

competition,) 3  00 

No.  203.  Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  gelding,  2  yeara  old,  discretion- 
ary premium  recommended. 
This  class  of  hones  presenlad,  was  not  large,  but  the  most  of  them 
were  very  Soe  for  draught  horees, 

E.  J.  WHITE, 
ALONZO  KIES, 

OommUtee. 


OUBB  XTO. — itATOHBD  AHD  anraut  QOnaBS. 

The  committfle  on  matched  and  single  horses  would  respectfully  re- 
port: 

That  the  number  of  matched  pairs  of  horsea  four  years  old  and  up- 
wards, entered  and  exhibited  on  the  ground,  was  thirty-one ;  also,  two 
pair  of  matched  three  year  old.  There  were  also%xhibited  thirty  single 
faoraea  four  years  old  and  upwards,  and  one  three  years  old. 

The  show  of  horsea  in  this  class,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred,  was 
la^  and  fine,  and  the  committee  have  had  an  extremely  delicate  task 
in  selecting  such  as  were  thought  particularly  worthy  of  the  premiums 
oflfered.  Many  that  were  offered  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  close 
examination  for  fancy  matched  horses,  although  each  showed  separately 
many  superior  points  in  breeding  and  fitting.  After  much  care  and 
deliberation,  the  committee  have  decided  to  award  the  premiums  as 
follows : 
No.  1S7.  H.  H.  Bt^own,  Detroit,  pair  matched  horsee  4  yeara 

old,  let  premium, Silver  Medal  and  $15  00 
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No.  195.  HeDry  EaodoipL,  Adrian,  pair  matched  borses,  4  years 

old,  2ii  premium, Bronze  Medal  and  110  00 

Ho.  64.  Sam'l   Eappleyee,   Ridgeway,  pair  matched   horses  4 

years  old,  3d  ■premium, Transactions  and  1 0  00 

Ho.  60.  J.  W.  Tiilman,  Detroit,  pair  matched  iorees  4  yeare  old, 

4th  premium, 8  00 

On  matched  three  years  old   the   committee  would  report  th^t  only 
two  paire  were  offered  for  competition,  and  have  awarded  the  premiunaa 
as  follows : 
No.  147.  D.  WalEon,  AJbion,  pair  roafched  horses  3  yeais  old, 

Ist  premium, $10  00 

No.  270.  J.  M.  Norton,  Troy,  pair  malehed  boreea,  2  years  old, 

2nd  premium, 8  00 

The  show  of  single  horses   was  heantifui  in  the   extreme,  and  the 
committee  regret  that  they  could  not  award  premiums  to  many  neces- 
sarily cut  off.     After  reducing  the  numher  to  as  few  as  possible,  the 
committee  decide  to  award  as  follows : 
No.  344.   8.   P.  Brady,  Detroit^  single  horse  4  years  old,  1st 

premium, Silver  Meda!  and  |5  00 

No.  1S8.  G,  L.  Bidwel),  Adrian,  single  horse  4  years  old,  2d 

premium, Youattonthe  Horse  and    6  00 

No.  210.  ByronGreen,  Detroit,  single  horse  4  yeara  old,  3d  pre.,     5  00 
No.  67.' Jno.  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,"         4  "        4th  "       3  00 

Only  one  single  horse  three  yeare  old  was  exhibited  for  competition, 
and  the  committee  have  decided  to  award  it  the  first  premium. 
Na  258.  T..F.  Gerl*  Troy,  single  horse  3  yeare  old,  1st  prem.,  $£i  00 
J.  WILSON  DICKINSON, 
GEO.  P.  NEWBERRY, 
J.  L.  MANSFIELD, 

Commiilee. 


cuss  SIX. — FOREIGN   U0R9KS. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Sec'y.  &c., 

DiAB  Sir — The  only  difficulty  encountered  by  the  committee  to 
whom  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reporting  on  "  foreign  horaee,"  has 
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been  in  determioiDg  between  the  merits  of  Nob.  313  and  5S,  BUDions 
owned  within  our  State,  and  presented  for  competition  with  those  from 
abroad.      To  So.  313  the  committee,  after  much  deliberation,  awarded 
the  premium  se  the  "  best  stallion  for  all  work." 
No.  313.  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  1  horse  4   years  old,   for   all 

work,  1st  prem, Diploma  and  $10  OCf 

being  a  4  year  old  Black  Hawk,  of  large  size,  of  strong,  compact  form, 
ecmbining  fine  action,  style,  speed,  and  powers  of  endurance.  Had 
the  committee  been  governed  entirely  by  the  certificates  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  progeny  of  the  horses,  they  would  have  given  the  award 
to  "Jackson,"  and  it  was  questionable  with  us  whether  the  reputation 
"of  a  horee  as  the  sire  of  fast  roadsters,  however  good  it  might  be,  (and 
none  can  be  better  than  that  of  Jackson,)  should  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  one  combining  the  above  qualifications  which  are  deemed  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  as  essential  to  a  horse  for  all  work. 

To  No.  113,  the  eonjmittee  have  awarded  the  premium  as  the  best 
draught  horse. 
No.  113.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,  1  stallion,  4  years  old,  for 

draught,  $10  00 

With  these  two  recommendations  we  close  our  report,  there  being 
in  our  opinion,  no  Blood  horses,  or  working  mares,  presented  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  BRADY, 
ANDREW  L.  HATS, 
J.  D.FRANKLIN, 

CommiCiee. 


DIVISION   B.— SHEEP. 


No.  77,  Jno.  Starkweather,  Ypsilantj,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  3 

years  old,  lat  premium, Silver  Medal  and  $6  00 

No,  247.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  3  years 

old,  2d  premium, > 6  OC 
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Ko.  249.  B,  Peckham,  Albion,  1  buck,  Spanish  Mdiino,  3  yetm 

old,  3d  premium, #4  00 

Ko.  83.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  2 

yeara  old,  1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and    6  00 

No.  251.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  2  years 

old,  2d  premium, 6  00 

No.  258.  B,  Peckham,  Albion,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  2  jeara 

old,  3d  premium, 4  00 

No.  81.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hilkdale,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  1 

year  old,  1st  premium, 6  00 

Ko.  259.  R  Peckham,  Albion,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  1  jear 

old,  2d  premium, 5  00- 

No.  266.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  1  buck,  Spanish  Merino,  1  year 

old,  3d  premium, 4  00 

No.  260.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  5  buck  lambs,  Spanish  Merino, 

1  at  premium, 6  00 

No.  76.  Jno.  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  5  buck  lambs,  Spanish 

M«in<^  2d  premium, S  OO 

No.  26S.  S.  Peckham,  Albion,  5  buck  lambs,  Spanish  Merino, 

3d  premium, .--.     4  00 

No.  181.  W.  C.  Fonda,  Battle  Creek,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merino, 

3  jear3  old,  1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and     6  00 

No.  68.  J.  H.  ButterfieJd,  Utica,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merino,  3 

years  old,  2d  premium, 6  00 

No.  248.  B.  Peckhanj^  Albion,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merino,  3  years 

old,  3d  premimn, 5  00 

No.  254.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merino,  2  years 

old,  1st  premium, 6  00 

No.  2S0.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merino,  2  years' 

old,  2d  premium, 5  00 

No.  82.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Hillsdale,  6  ewes,  Spanish  Merino,  2 

years  old,  3d  premium, 4  00 

No.  69.  J.  H.   Butterfield,  Utica,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merinos,  1 

year  old,  1st  premium, 6  00 

No.  255.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  5  ewes,  Spanish  Merino,  1  year 

old,  2d  premium, fi  00 
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No.  78.  Jno.  Starkweather,  YpsilantJ,  6  ewes,  Spanish  Merino, 

1  jear  old,  3d  premium, 14  00 

No.  264.  B,  Peckham,  Albion,  5  ewe  iambs,  Spanish  Merino,  Ist 

premium, 6  00 

No.  80.  John   Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  5  ewe  lambs,  Spanish 

Merino,  2d  premium, 5  00 

No.  2B7.  B.   Peckham,  Aibion,  5  ewe  lambs,  Spanish  Merino, 

3d  preifaium, 4  00 

JOHN  BREWER, 
SIMSON  BROOKS, 
GEO.  W.  GALE, 

Committee. 


CLA33  II. FRENCH  MERINO  SHEBP. 

No.  1.  Jno.  Brewer,  Superior,  French  Merino  buck,  3  years  old, 

1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and  $6  00 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  this  sheep  combines  many 
good  qualities,     He  is  of  goodaize,  his  form  sym metrical,  denoting  good 
constitution,  and  his  fleece  compact,  and  of  fair  medium  quality. 
No.  8.  Jao,  Brewer,  Superior,  5  French  Merino   ewes,  1  year 

old,  2d  premium, |5  00 

There  were  no  other  sheep  entered  in  competition  widi  these  ewes, 
bat  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  sfan- 
dard  of  first  class  French  sheep,  therefore  we  award  them  the  second 
premium  of  five  dollars. 
No.  61.  W.L.  Shutts,  Plymouth,  5  French  Merino  buck  lamb', 

2d  premium,  (no  competition,) $5  00 

No.  60.  W.  L.  Shutts,  Plymouth,  1   French  Merino  buck,   1 

year  old,  1st  premium, 6  00 

No.   160.  W.  C.  Fonda,  Battle  Creek,  1  French  Merino  buck, 

having  taken  1st  premium  last  year,  recommended Diploma. 

Thifl  sheep  deservedly  sustains  his  former  high  reputation.  His 
wool  is  a  most  beautiful  staple,  and  he  possesses  many  otiier  desirable 
qualities. 

IS 
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Ko.  187.  N.H.  Schuyler,  Birminghan],  French  Merino  buck, 

2  jesrs  old,  1st  premium, Silver  Medal  >nd  IG  00 

It  is.  Ae  opinion  of  your  committee  that  this  sheep  combines  more 
good  qualities  than  are  nsualiy  foand  in  a  sheep  of  thia  ds^  He  is 
of  a  large  size,  possessing  a  beautiful  symmetry,  of  form^  a  fin*  staple 
of  wool,  and  he  is  evidentiy  a  heavy  fleeced  sheep. 

As  wool-growing  k  bow  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  Mich- 
igan, and  as  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  French  Merino 
are  Tery  far  superior  to  all  other  breeds  for  wool-growiag  purpose,  they 
cannot  suppress  their  feelings  of  regret  at  the  exceeding  meager  exhi- 
bition of  this  dass  of  Block,  and  tbey  hope  to  see  at  tbe  future  eshibi- 
lions  of  this  society,  a  more  spirited  competition,  among  the  breeders 
of  French  Merino  sheep. 

FRANKLIN  BROWSELI^ 
LEANDER  SMITH, 
HARYEY  EGQLESTOH, 

CommitUe, 


CLASS  I]l. SAXON  A 

No.  188.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Eirmingh am,  1  Silician  buck,  1  year 

old,  Ist  piem., *6  00 

No,  266.  B,  Peckham,  Albion,  1  Saxon  buck,  2  years   old,  2d 

premiam, - 6  00 

J.  G.  BLACKMAR, 
CTi'n,  of  Commiilee. 


CLiss  rv. — CBoes  of  full  blood  ihebp. 

No,  267.  Walter  'Wright,  Adrian,  1  Spanish  and  French  Meri- 
no buck,  3  years  old,  1st  prem,, Silver  Medal  and  $6  00 

No.  2.  Jno.  Brewer,  Ypsilanti,  1  cross  Spanish  and  French  Me- 
rino buck,  3  years  old,  2d  prem., _ 6  00 

No.  3.  Jno.  Brewer,  Tpsilanti,  1  cross  Spanish  and  French  Me- 
rino buck,  2  yeara  o)d,  1st  prem~ Silver  Medal  and     G  00 
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Ko.  4.  Jno.  Brewer,  Ypsilanti,  1  cross  Spanish  and  French  Me- 
rino buck,  1  year  old,  1st  prem, _ $3  Oft 

No.  9.  Jno.  Brewer,  Ypsilanti,  1  croBs  Spanish  and  French  Me- 
rino buck,  1  year  old,  2d  prem, 5  OO 

No.  5.  Jno.   Brewer,   Ypsilanti,   5  Spanish  and  French  Meri- 
no ewee,  3  years  old,  lat  prera., Silver  Medal  and    ^  06 

No.  71.  J.  H.  BuUerfield,  Utica,  5  Spanish  and  French  Merino 

ewea,  2  years  old,  1st  prem., , 6  00 

No.  6.  Jno.  Brewer,Ypsilanti,5  Spanish  and  French  Merino  ewee, 

2  years  o]d,  2d  prem., 5  00 

No.  72.  J.  H.  Butterfield,  Utica,  5  Spanish  and  French  Merino 

ewes,  1  year  old,  Ist  prem., 6  00 

No.  76.  P.  K,  Leach,  Utica,  5  Spanish  and  French  Merino 

ewes,  1  year  old,  2d  prem, ,...     5  00 

No.  7.  Jno.  Brewer,  Ypsilanti,  5  Spanish  and  French  Merino 

ewes,  1  year  old,  3d  prem., 4  00 

BENJAMIN  PIERSON, 

CKn.  of  Committee. 


CJ.AB8  V. — GRADE   SHEEP. 

No.  234.  J.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's   Station,  I    Grade  buck,   2 

years  old,  1st  prem., Silver  Medal  and  fS  00 

No.  236.  J.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's  Station,  1  Grade  buck,  2  y'rs 

old,  2d  prem., Transactions  and    5  00 

No.  235.  J.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley'e  Station,  1  Grade  buck,  2  y'rs 

old,  3d  prem., 3  00 

No.  190.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,   1  Grai'e  buck,  1  year 

old,  1st  prem., 5  00 

No.  233.  J.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's  SUtion,    1    Grade  buck,  1 

year  old,  2d  prem., 3  00 

No.  25.  Joseph  Ti reman,  Greenfield,  1  Grade  buck,  1  year  old, 

3d  prem., _. 3  00 

No.  206.  A.  H.  OtJB,  Greenfield,  5  Grade  ewe  lambs,  1st  pre- 
mium,    5  00 
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No,  241,  J.  K.  Godfrey,  <^dIey'B  Station,  6  Grade  ewe  lambs, 

2d  premium, $4  00 

No.  27.  Josepli  Tireman,   Greenfield,  5  Grade  ewe  lambs,  3d 

ptem., 3  00 

No.  238.  Jno.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidlej'a  Station,  S  Grade  ewes,  1  year 

o!d,lstpremT Silver  Medal  and     5  00 

No.  237.  Jno.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's  Station,  6  Grade  ewea,  1 

year  old,  2d  prem., 5  00 

No.  29.  Allen  Tireman,  Greenfield,  B  Grade  ewes,  1  year  old, 

Sdprem., American  Shepherd  and    3  00 

No.  240.  Jno.  K  Godfrey,  Gidley'a  Station,  5  Grade  ewes,  2 

yeara  old,  IstpremT Silver  Medal  and     5  00 

No.  239,  Jno.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's  Station,  5  Grade  ewes,  2 

years  old,  2d  premi 5  00 

No.  26,  Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  6  buck  lambs,  Ist  premi- 
um,        5  00 

No.  242.  Jno.  K.  Godfrey,  Gidley's  Station,  5  buck  lambs.  2d 

prem, 4  00 

BENJAMIN  STEVENS, 

Ch'n.  of  CommiUee. 


CLASS  VI. — LONO  WOOI.BD  SHEEP. 

No.  133.  Jno.  L.  Howe,  Utica,  1  long  wooled  buck,  2  years  old, 

1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and  |5  00 

No.  269.  0.  W.  &  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jackson,  1  long  wooled  buck, 

3  years  old,  2d  premium, Transactions  and     5  00 

No.  23.  Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  1  long  wooled  buck,  1  year 

old,  1  st  premium, 5  00 

No.  134.  Jno.  L.  Howe,  Utica,  1  long  wooled  buck,  I  year  old, 

2d  premium, 8  00 

No.  131.  Jno  L.  Howe,  Utica,  5  long  wooled  buck  Jambs,  Ist 

premium, 5  00 

No.  270.  0.  W,  &  G,  P.  Bennett,  Jackson,  5  long  wooled  buck 

lambs,  2d  premium, •. 4  00 
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No.  130.  Jbo.  L.  Howi?,  Utioa,  5  long  wooled  ewes,  1st  premi- 
um,  Silver  Medal  and  $5  00 

No.  31.  Allen  Tireman,  Greenfield,  5  long  wooled  ewes,  2d 

premium, 5  00 

No.  13S.  Jno.  Jj.  Howe,  Utica,  5  long  wooled  ewe  lambs,  1st 

preroiuna, 5  00 

No.  28.  Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  5  long  wooled  ewe  lambs, 

2d  premium, .-_ 4  00 

No.  208.  Elias  Stone;  RoseviJie,  1  long  wooled  buct,  3  years 

old,  3d  premium, 3  00 

THOS.  EDWABDS, 
M.  L.  SHUTTS, 
OLIVER  HAMPTON, 

Commitle. 


CLASS  Vir.  4  VIII. — MIDDLE  WOOLED  SHEBP — FAT  SHBHP. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  on  Middle  Wooled  Sheep,  would  res- 
pectfully report  that  they  have  discharged  the  dutiea  incumbent  upon 
them,  and  have  given  the  stock  submitted  for  their  inspection  as  thor- 
ough an  examination  as  circumstaucee  would  permit  and  as  a  result  of 
their  labors  would  submit  the  following  as  the  various  awards :, 
No.  214.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiat^  buck  3  years  old,  lat  pre- 
mium,  Silver  Medal  and  |5  00 

No.  aiO.  Wm.  Whitfield,  Waterford,  buck  3  years  old,  2d  pre- 
mium,   Transaetiona  and    5  00 

No.  128.  Wm.H.  Lester,  Utica,  buck  2  years  old,  3d prem,. ..     3  00 
No.  129.  "  "       buck!  "       1st     "     ...     5  00 

No.  21,  Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  buck  1     "       2d     "     ...     3  00 

No.  Vil.  Wm,  H.  Lester,  Utica,  5  buck  lambs,  1st  prem., 5  00 

No.  212.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  6  ewes  2  years  old,  1st 

premium, Silver   Medal  and     5  00 

No.  211.  Daniel  Whitfield,   Pontiac^  5  ewes  2   years  old,  Zd 

premium, 5  00 

No.  193.  Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  S  ewes  2  years  old,  8d 

premium, Ameriean  Shepherd  and     3  00 
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Vo.  125.  Wm.  H,  Lester,  Utica,  5  ewes  1  year  old,  1st  premi- 
um,  _ Silver  Medal  and  $5  00 

No.  ~13.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  5  ewe  Iambs,  lat,  premium,     5  00 
Ko.  126.  Wm.  H.  Lester,  Utica,       5      "  2d        "  4  00 

So.  20.  Wm.  MaideD,  Plant  Road,  5       "  3d        "  3  00 

The  committed  would  state  that  so  far  as  Fat  Sheep  are  concerned, 
coming  under   Glass  8,  none,  in  their  judgment,  were  on  the  ground 
entitled  to  a  premium. 
All  of  which  ia  respectfully  submitted. 

U.  B.  WEBSTEE, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


CLiSB   IX. — rORBION   fiHEBP. 

So.  1 5.  Daniel  Kimhall,  Rutland,  Vt,  1  Spanish  Merino  buck, 

3  years  old,  let  prem., $5  00 

Ko.  41.  John  Johnston,  Williston,  VL,  1  Spanish  Merino  buck, 

2  years  old,  Istprem, 5  00 

Wo.  163.  Spencer  Peel,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W^  4  long  wooled 

buck  laTnbs,  lat  prem., 5  00 

No.  1S7.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,  1  French  buct,  2  years 

old,  Ifit  piem., 5  00 

ITo.  44.  J.  D.Patteraon,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  2  French  Merino 

bucks,  imported,  2  years  old,  1st  prem,, 5  00 

No.  45.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Westfield,  N.   Y.,    1  French  Merino 

buck,   imported,  3  years  old,  1st  prem., 5  00 

So.  46.  J.  D.  Pattenon,  Westfield,  N.  Y,,  5  French  Merino 

ewes,  3  years  old,  1st  prem., 5  00 

No.  47.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Westfield,  N.   Y.,  6  French  Merino 

buck  lambs,  Ist  prem., 5  00 

No.  48.  J.   D.   Patterson,  Weatfieid.  N.  Y.,  5  French  Merino 

ewe  lambs,  Ist  prem., _ 5  00 

No.  278.  JohuPatton,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W.,  1  long  wooled 

Leicester  buck,  1  year  old,  1st  prem., 5  00 

No.  162.  Spencer  Peel,  Amherstbu^b,  C.  W.,  6  long  wooled 

Leicester  ewes,  1  year  old,  1st    prem 5  00 
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So.  50.  J.  D.  PattersoD,  Westfield,  N.  Y,,  1  French  and  Span- 
ish Merino  Buck,  1  year  old,  1st  prem., $6  OO 

No.  41.  John  Johnston,  Williaton,  Vl,,  1  Silician  buck,  2  years 

old,  1st  prem- 6  00 

P.  HAYDEN, 
ROBERT  NESBITT, 
L.  ANDRirS, 
LEMAN  STRONG, 
g.  A.  RANDALL, 

Committee. 


DIVISION  B.— SWINE. 


No.  62.  J.  S.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  full  blood  Essex  boar,  5  moa, 

old,  1st  premium, _ Bronze  Medal  and  $6  00 

No.  63,  J.  S.  Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  full  blood  Esaei  sow,  6  moa. 

old,  1st  premium, Bronze  Medal  and    6  00 

No.  64.  3.  S.  Tibbitts,   Plymouth,  full  blood  Suffolk  boar,  6 

months  old,  lat  premium, Bronze  Medal  and     5  00 

No.  65.  J.  S.   Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  full  blood  Suffolk  sow,  6 

months  old,  1st  premium, Bronze  Medal  aad     6  00 

No.  68.  J.  S.  Tibbitta,  Plymouth,  I  pr.  grade  pigs,  7  months 

old,  1st  premium, Bronze  Medal  and     6  00 

No.  lU.  E.  H.  Cressey,  Troy,  I  grade  boar,  SO  months  old, 

1st  premium, Bronze  Medal  ami    5  00 

No.  191.  Joseph  Meredith,  Detroit,  1  grade  sow,  2  years  old, 

l^t  premium, Bronze  Meda!  and     5  00 

No.  195.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  1  grade  boar,  2  years  old,  Ist 

premium, Bronze  Medal  and    5  00 

No.  198.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  1  grade  sow,  1  year  old,  Ist 

premium, Bronze  Medal  and    6  00 

No.  197.  A.  H,  Otis,  Greenfield,  1  grade  sow,  I   year  old,  2d 

premium, ., 3  00 

No.  198.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  1  lot  of  grade  pigs,  3d  pre- 
mium,   Transactiona, 
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No.  199.  A,  H,  Olis,  Greenfield,  1  lotgrade  pigs,  2d  premiam,  $3  00 

No.  200.  "  "         1  grade  boar,  1  year  old,  §d 

premium, 3  00 

No.  201.  A.  H.  Otis,  Greenfield,  1  grass  sow,  1  year  old,  l8t 

premium, Bronze  Medal  and     5  00 

No.  203.  A.  H.  Oti?,  Greenfield,  I  grade  sow,  6^  months  old, 

1st  premium, 3  00 

No.  204.  A.  H.  Otis,  greenfidd,  1  grade  boar,  6j  months  old, 

Ist  premium, S  00 

No.  205.  A.  H.  Olis,  Greenfield,  1  fat  ho^  16  months  old,  1st 

premium, 6  00 

No.  283,  F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  1  Berkshire  boar,  2  years  old, 

Ist  premium, Bronze  Medal  and     5  06 

No.  284.  F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  I  Berkshire  sow,  3  yeara  old, 

Istpremium, Bronze  Medal  and     5  00 

No.  285.  F.  W.  Backus,  Detroit,  1  Berksliire  pigs,  Ist  premi- 
um,       5  00 

No.  211.  W.  S.  Lunt,  Findlay,  0,  2  Essex  pigs,  3  mentis  old, 
premium  recommended. 

No.  67.  Gurdin  Perrii),  •Milan,  0.,  1  grade  boar,  2  years  old, 
premium  recommended. 

No.  807.  J.  P.  Clark,  Detroit,  1  large  boar,  2  years  old,  premi- 
um recommended, 

ReepectfuUj  submitted, 

ASA  H.  OTIS, 

Ck'n.  of  Committee. 


DIVISION  B.— POULTRY. 


The  Committee  on  beet  variety  of  Fowls  submit  the  following:  We 
are  folly  convinced,  after  long  and  careful  examinadou  of  the  subject, 
that  the  great  variety  of  names  applied  to  the  large  Asiatic  fowls  are 
descriptive  of  a  breed  that  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  differ  only 
in  the  markings  of  tbeir  plumage,  and  the  manner  of  their  being  bred. 
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In  England  they  have  no  Shanghais,  but  every  variety  of  the  large 
China  feathered  leg  fowl  is  known  as  the  Cochin;  yet  njany  of  the  best 
importationa  of  the  Shanghais  to  the  States  are  selections  from  the  Eng- 
lieh  Cochins. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  any  one  variety  of  the  large  Asiatics  k  much 
more  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  the  public  generally  than  the  native 
breed  or  any  other  breed.  They  have  greater  size,  are  equally  hardy, 
and  much  more  prohSc,  while  their  quiet  dispositions  and  small  wings 
make  their  confinement  easy. 

As  to  which  particular  color  is  best,  experience  indicates  that  the 
darkest  shades  are  hardiest.  Those  that  have  been  purely  bred  from 
well  proportioned,  vigorous  stock,  are  most  desirable.  We  deem  it  but 
just  to  the  public  to  conect  the  false  impressions  made  by  specnlatore 
concerning  the  colorsof  tie  variety  called  "  Brahmas."  The  best  speci- 
mens of  pure  bloods  do  not  invariably  breed  with  the  pea-comb,  the 
black  penciling,  or  the  white  breast 

The  bhtck  penciling  13  occasionally   spread  over  the  fowl,  mingling 
with  the  white,giving  them  a  greyish  color,  while  others  are  beautifully 
mottled. 
No.  69.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  1   coop  Cochin    Chinas,  1st 

premium, |4  00 

No.  120.  E,  H.  Cressey,  Troy,  1  coop  Cochin  Chinas,  2d  prem.,  2  00 
No.  81.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  I  coop  Shanghws,  1st  prem,,  4  00 
No.  258.  B.  Peckham,  Gidley's  Station,  1  coop  Shanghais,  2d 

premium, 2  00 

No.  167.  A-  F.  Moon,  Paw  Paw,  1  coop  Brahma  Pootras,  lit 

premium,  4  00 

No.  86.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  1  coop  Brahma  Pootras,  2d 

premium, 2  PO 

No.  169.  A.F.  Moon,Paw  Paw,  1  coop  Chittagongs,  1st  prem.,  4  00 
No.  92.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  1  coop  Chittagongs,  2d  prem^  2  00 
No,  102,  Wra,  Hudson,  Detroit,  1  coop  Bantams,  let  premium,  4  00 
No.  95.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  1  coop  Bantam?,  2d       "  2  00 

No.  101.  Wnj.  Hudson,  Detroit,  1  coop-  Whites,  Ist         "  4  00 

No.  246.  G.  W.  Bothwell,  Albion,  1      "  2d         "  2  00 

No.  97.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  1  coop  Cross  Breeds,  1st  prem.,  4  00 
No.  172,  Jno.  Sherman,  Paw  Paw,  1  "  "  id    "       2  00 
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No,  289.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  1  coop  beat  variety,  IstprsT  $4  00 
No.  288.           "                     "1  coop  best  and  largest  col- 
lection, Ist  premium, 5  00 

No,  22.  Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  1  coop,  best  lot  of  turkeys, 

black,, __ 3  00 

No.  166.  L,  L.  Beaufait,  Detroit,  1  coop,  beat  lot  of  turkeys, 

wyte, 3  00 

No.  109.  Wm.  Hudson,  Detroit,  I  coop,  best  lot  of  ducka,  large,     3  00 
Ko.  103.  "  i'.  i.  u  u      eniall,     S  00 

No.  178.  Francis  Leslie,  Dearborn,  1  coop  Guinea  fowla,. ....     3  00 

No.  176.  "  "  "        gray   goose, 3  00 

No.  1 1 8.  Wm.  Hudson,  Detroit,  1  coop  of  pea  fowls, 3  00 

No.223.  "  li  li         pigeons, 2  00 

No.  291.  M.  Freeman,  Schoolcraft,  for  greatest  number  and 
Height  of  eggs,  obtained  from  a   lot  of  hens,  during  the 
season,  with  statement  of  manner  and  cost  of  keeping,. . .     5  00 
W.  S.  LUNT, 
G.  W.  FOX, 
W.  W.  MURPHY, 
J.  W.  CHILDS, 

Qommittee. 


asFoar  of  coMiiiirEB;  oy  fokei^.s'  poctltry. 
No!  271.  Q.  W.  Foi,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  coop  Cochin  Chinas,  1st 

prem,, $4  00 

No.  274.  W.  8.  Lunt,  Findlay,  Ohio,  coop  Cochin  Chinas,  2d 

prem., 2  00 

No.  273.  O.  J.  Bissell,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  coop  Shanghais,  1st 

prem., -_ i  00 

No.  360.  O.  J.  Bissell,  Mansfield,    Ohio,   coop  Shanghais,    2d 

prem., 2  00 

Ko.  136.  W.  W.  Macomber,  Barcelona,  N".  Y,  coop  Brahma 

Pootras,  lat  prem,, 4  00 

No.  154.  W.  W.  Macomber,  Barcelona,  N,  Y.,  coop  Cross 

Breeds, 4  00 
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W.  W.  Mawmber,  BarMlana,  N,  Y,,  largest  colkction  of  fowls. 

Ifit  preniT _ J5  00 

G.  W.  Fox,  ManafielJ,  Ohio,  largest  collection  of  fowls,  2d  pre- 

miiini., 3  00 

CHAS.  M.  KEENAN, 
D.  CLARKSON, 
PRINCE  BENNETT, 

ComniUee. 


DIVISION  C— FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


No.  2.  F,  A.  Flower,  1  com  cultivator, $2  00 

No.  8.  Beaa  &  Trrigiit,  Hudson,  1  fanning  mill, 2  00 

No.  9.  Prince  Bennett,  Ypsilanti,  1  Scotch  harrow. 2  00 

No.  12.  J.  S.  Tibbitts,  Plymoisth,  1  oi  yoke, 2  00 

No.  14.  Cha'a  Diokey,   Mar^Iiall  1  fanning  miii.  rec.:>mmeD'i 

diflcretionary  premium, 
No.  T7.  Davis,  Austin  &  Co.,  Jackaon,  i  fana  wagons,  Diploma 

and 8  00 

No.  73.  E.  K.  Smitli,  Homer,  2  hay,  com  stalk,  und  straw-cut- 

teiB, &  00 

No.  106.  J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield,  N.  Y.,  2  straw  and  hay-c utters, .     3  00 

No,   106.  J.  C.  Rid),  Penfield,  N.  Y,  2  corn  stalk  cutters, 3  00 

No.  108.  L.  B.  Fiaher,  Coldwater,  1  com  planter, _.     2  00 

No.  Ill,  A.  Arras.  Kaiamaaoo,  1  wheat  cultivator, _     2  00 

J.  D.  McMASTERS, 
WILLIAM  WILSON, 

Commitiee. 


The  committee  on  Division  C,  Class  2,  beg  lea^e  to  report  that  their 
list  of  articles  exhibited  for  competition  is  quite  limited,  and  that  in  but 
very  few  instances  is  there  any  competition. 
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"So.  15.  Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  1  hay  rigging, $2  OO 

D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroi^-No.  35,  1  bueh  hook;  No. 
35,  1  bush  hook,  with  handle;  No.  37,  4  flower  hooks; 
So.  3B,  I  sod  knife;  No.  39,2  tranaplanting  trowels,  2 
eizes;  No.  41,  12maDureforks;  So.  68,6  dozen  straight 
forks;  No.  69,  4  doz.  straight  forks;  No.  10,  4  doz.  Part- 
ridge's forks, Silver  Medal. 

No.  '19.  J.  M.  Waite,  Clinton,  1  double  revolving,  reverse  rota- 
ry, dash  churn, Diploma. 

DEXTER  MUZZY, 

CKn.  of  Committee. 


The  Committee  on  Division  C,  Class  3,  Farm  Implemente,  after 
careful  examination  and  trial  of  the  implements  in  foregoing  Bchedule, 
submit  the  foUowing  report: 


There  were  three  of  these  machines  entered,  The  committee  saw 
them  in  action  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  hut  could  have  formed  a  better 
opinion  of  their  merits  could  they  have  seen  them  in  operation  on  the 
field.  Under  the  circumstances,  their  decision  is  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony elicited  in  former  practical  trials,  the  simphcity  of  construction, 
cheapneas  in  price,  and  genera!  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  farmers. — 
We  therefore  award  the  premiums  to 
No.  10.  J.  H.  Manny,  Roctford,  III.,  adjustable   reaper  and 

mower  combined, , Diploma  and  $10  00 

No.  92,  W.  Fisher,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  adjustable   reaper  and 

mower   combined, 5  00 

MOWEKB. 

No.  93.  Willard  Fisher,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Ketchum's  mowing 

machine,  1st  premium, Diploma  and  $10  00 

No.  10.  3.  H.  Manny,  Rockford,  II].,  adjustable  reaper  and 

mower,  3d  premium, 5  00 
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No.  79.  R.  T.  Merrill,  Battle  Creek,   1  threeher  and  separator, 

1st  premium _ Diploma  and  JlO  00 

No.  59.  D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  1  thresher  and  sepa- 
rator, 2d  premium, 5  00 


MI3CBLLANB0DS    J 

No.  91.  James  Andrews,  Pontiac,  1  corn  planter,  Diploma  and     6  00 

No.- 108.  L,  B.  Fisher,  Coldwater,  1  seed  drill  and  cultivator 

combined, 5  00 

No.  1.  F.  A.  Flower,  Pontiac,  1  wheat  cultivator.  Diploma  and    5  00 

No.  98.  F.  F.  Parker  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  1  portable  aaw-mill,  Di- 
ploma and 5  00 

No.  40.  D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  3  com  ahellers,  Di- 
ploma and 5  00 

No.  83.  F.  F.  Parker  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  vegetable  cutter, Diploma. 

No.  19.  D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  portable  cider-mill. 

Diploma  and _ 6  00 

D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  best  and  most  numeroiB  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  implements, ...Diploma  and  $10  00 

D.  0.  As  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  beat  and  most  useful  machiue- 

17  for  farmer, Medal  and  10  00 

No.  71.  D.  0.  ct  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  1  portable  seed  sow- 
er,  recommend  Diploma. 

No.  18.  J.  8.  Gage,  Dowagiao,  machino  for  gatliering  clover 

seed, recommend  Medal. 

No.  114.  G.  W.  Bel!,  Ann  Arbor,  Solomon's  improved  grain 

and  seed  separator, recommend  Diploma, 

F.  A.  Haviland,  Ann  Arbor,  Moore's  wheat  drill,.. recommend  Medal 
J.  L.  BROWNELL, 
J.  A.  PECK, 
S.  M.  BARTLETT, 

C'oinmilUe. 
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—PLOWS    / 


The  committee  on  plows  and  plowing  report  that  theie  were  teo 
teams  entered  for  plowing,  and  but  seven  of  them  came  forward  to 
plow — five  single  horse  teams,  and  two  ox  teams.  Your  committee 
made  a  selection  of  the  ground  for  plowing,  on  the  Cass  farm,  north 
of  and  near  the  fair  ground.  It  was  oat  etuhble,  fairly  sodded  over,  and 
a  day  loam. 

The  five  horse  teams  weie  entered  in  one  class  and  competed  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  premiums,  all  of  wliich  did  their  work  remark, 
ably  well,  considering  the  unfitness  cf  the  ground  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing so  wet.  Each  plowed  Iheir  quarter  of  an  acre  within  one  tour. 
Thos.  W.  Whitfield  used  the  "  Runnell's  self  sharpening,  steel  point 
and  shear  plow,"  Koanufactured  at  Republic,  Ohio,  which  is  entered  as  a 
"  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils."  This  plow  was  not  well  adapted  to  this  kind 
■uf  ground,  but  the  skill  of  the  plowman,  and  his  gentleness  in  manag- 
ing his  team,  entitle  him  to  the  first  premium. 
No.  102.  Tboe.  W.  "Whitfield,  Waterford,   best   plowing,    Ist 

prem., Bronze  Medal  and  tlO  00 

No.  82.  Thos.  Smith,  Troy,  (Wattles'  team,)  Trojan  plow  No. 

S,  2d  best  plowing,  2d  prera., Gardners  Diet,  and     8  00 

This  p!ow  covered  the  vegetable  matter  the  best  of  any  used. 
No.  7.  Thoa,  Miller,  Ypsilanti,  (Starkweather's  team,)  Trojan  plow 

No.  4,  3d  prem., $6  00 

James  Forayth,    (entry   No.  63)  did  his  plowing  in  a  neat  and  far- 
mer like  maimer  and  is  xaorthy  of  eommendation. 
No.  112.  C.Albione,  Ypsilanti,  ox  team.  Eagle   plow  No-  74, 

let  prem., JlO  00 

No.  81.  A.  Knapp,  North viile,  ox  team,  Starbuck  plow  No.  1i,  did 
not  manifest  sufficient  skill  in  plowing  lo  entitle  him  to  any    premium. 

The  plows  were  next  examined,  and  their  repeclive  merits  considered 
Tour  committee  must  here  express  their  surprise,  that  not  a  plow  man- 
ufactured in  this  State  is  found  here  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign 
make,  when  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the  plows  used  by 
our  farmers  are  made  within  the  State.  Why  sliould  the  plow  makers 
fear  to  exhibit  the  products  of  their  labor,  and  compare  their  mechani- 
cal skill  with  those  in  other  States  ? 
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No.  102.  J.  Eejnolds,  Republic,  Ohio,  1  Kod  plow  for  stiff  soils, 

Diploma  and , $5  06 

This  plow  was  tried  Id  a.  stiff  clay  sod,  with  a  diameter  or  dralt  ecale. 
It  cut  a  furrow  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  seven  and  a  lialf  inches  deep, 
and  the  weight  of  draft  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  tiree  pounds- 
This  plow  did  its  work  in  a  commendable  manner,  and  being  steel 
point  and  shear,  and  so  fastened  to  the  plaid  that  they  can  be  changed 
or  turned  over,  so  that  they  will  wear  sharp,  makes  it  a  valuable  plow 
for  the  purposes  recommended,  and  is  awarded  the  first  premium  as 
a  sod  plow. 

No.  105.  R,  A.  Graham,  Jfew  Paris,  Ohio,  1  plow  for  general  pur- 
poses, premium  recommended.  A  left  handed  steel  plow,  entered  for 
general  purposes.  It  is  a  very  ingeniously  made  plow,  and  can  be  fit- 
ted for  any  kind  of  plowing,  and  for  two  or  three  horses,  and  the  width 
of  furrow  can  be  increased  or  lessened  by  means  of  a  screw  between 
the  mould  board  and  land  side  as  circumstaticee  may  requhe,  hut 
its  utility  for  general  purposes  was  not  fuHy  tested,  and  your  committee 
are  not  at  present  prepared  to  award  it  a  premium,  hut  they  think  it  en- 
titled to  kiffh  commendation. 

No.  104,  J.  Reynolds,  Republic,  Ohio,  1  sub-soil  Plow,  1st  pre- 
mium,  .... t5  00 

A  sub-fioil  plow,  steel  point  and  shear,  which  are  fastened  to  the  plow 
the  same  as  on  sod  plow.  No.  102,  and  raakea  it  a  very  durable  article, 
and  of  great  ability.     We  therefore  award  it  the  firet  premium. 

No.  lOV.  Baker's  gang  plow  and  seeder,  is  a  very  ingenious  farming 
implement  Its  various  merits  are  unknown  to  your  committee,  hut 
they  think  it  is  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation. 

No.  97,  Five  assorted  plows,  but  they  are  not  entered  for  any  speci- 
fic purpose.  They  are  all  of  Euggles,  Nouise  &  Mason's  make  ; 
their  utility  is  well  known,  and  their  merits  have  been  repeatedly  tested. 
Tour  committee  think  they  can  add  nothmg  to  their  already  worid  wide 
reputation,  but  would  recommend  them  for  a  discretionary  premium. 

Several  other  numbers  were  entered,  but  they  were  all  of  the  Trcgan, 
Starbuck  and  Eagle  plows,  which  were  not  entered  for  any  specific  pur- 
pose. Your  committee  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  tested  their  respective  merits,  but  from  their  appearance 
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and  structure  they  moat  cordially  recommend  them  to   the   people  at 
large,  aa  being  among  the  best  plows  offered  for  sale. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

TITUS  DORT, 
TH08.  MITCHELL, 
WM.  WHITFIELD, 
AAEON  BROWN, 

Commiltee. 


DIVISION  D. 

BniEK,  CHEESE,  HONEV,   SUGAK. 

Ho.  43.  Mrs.    Oliver  Hampton,   Hickory   Grove,  18  lbs  butter 

made  in  June,  1st  premium, Silver  Medal  and  |5  00 

No.  25.  Jaa.  Smith,  Greenfield,  crock  butter  made  in  June,  2d 

premium, Transactions  and    3  00 

No.  18.  Mrs.  G.  W.  ColUns,  Farmington,  15  lbs  butter  made  in 

June,  3d  premium, 2  00 

No.  23.  Jamea  Smith,  Greenfield,  100  lbs  butter  made  at  any 

time,  lat  premium, Silver  Medal  and     3  00 

No.  13.  Mrs.  Geo.  Tibbitts,  Southfield,   15  lbs   butter  made  at 

any  Ume,  2d  premium, Transactions  and     3  00 

No.  2.  J.  W.  Pardee,  Dearborn,  15  lbs  butter  made  at  any  time, 

3d  premium, 2  00 

No.  6.  Jno.    Gray,   Dearborn,  15  lbs  butter  made  at  any  time, 

4th  premium, 1 1  00 

No.  24.  Jas.  Smith,  Greenfield,  15  lbs  butter,  2d  premium,. ..  5  00 
No.  4.  Jas.  Hutchinson,   Ypsilanti,  15  lbs  butter,  3d  premium, 

Webster's  Encyc!opedia*and 1  00 

No.  10.  J.   S.    Tibbitts,  Plymouth,  1  old  cheese,  Ist  premium. 

Silver  Medal  and 8  00 

Ko.  30.  Norton  Lapbam,  Farmington,  2  old  cheese,  2d  premi- 
um,   Webster's  Encyclopedia  and     3  00 

No.  38.  L.  Lapham, Farmington,  1  old  cheese,  8d  premium,.,  3  00 
No.  11,  J,  S.  Tibbitts, Plymouth,  1  new  cheese, Ist  premium,..     5  00 
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No.  26.  J.  H.  Murray,  Fannington,  38  new  cheese,  2d  premi- 
um,  Webster's  Encyclopedia. 

No.  33.  J.  W.  Fainnaii,  Canton,  12  new  cheese,  3d  premium,.  $2  00 
No.  34.  "  "        8  "  premium  recommended. 

No.  40.  K  Lapliam,  Farmington,  I  sage  cheese,  let  preminm,  5  00 
No.  31.  N;  Lapham,        "  2        "  2d  premium, 

Webster's  Encyclopedia. 

No.  8.  M.  Hurd,  Monroe,  1  sage  cheese,  3d  premium, 2  00 

No.  17.  A.  L.  Gilbert,  Comnna,  10  !bs  maple  sugar,  Ist  pram.,  5  00 
No.  20.  Mrs.   G.  W.  Collins,  Farmington,  10  ibs  maple  sugar, 

2d  premium, 3  00 

No.  36.  S.  Bristol,  Almont,  10  lbs  maple  sugar,  Sd  premium,.  3  OO 
No.  12.  E.  J.  Bonine,  Vandalia,  1  box  honey,  Ist  premium,, , .  3  00 
No.  15.  E.  JB.  Spencer,  Redford,  1     "  2d        "        ...     e  00 

No.  29.  A.  F.  Moon,  Paw  Paw,  1  glass  pyramid  of  honey,  3d 

premium, 1  00 

No.  72.  E:  B,  Spencer,  Eedford,  1  bee  hive,.. premium  recommended. 
No.  33.  Mrs.  Minis,  Detroit,  1  jar  hog's  lard, . . 

No,  46,  Jno,  Patton,  Amherstburg,  C.  W.,  cheese, Transactions. 

Your  committee  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr,  Daniel  Einney,  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Yerkee,  but  were  enabled  to  substitute  Mrg.  Jno. 
Palmer,  who  very  kindly  consented  fQserve  on  the  committee. 

ORVILLE  B.  DIBBLE, 

Chairmkn  of  Com. 


DIVISION  E.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

CLABB  I. — HOME  MADE. 

No.  99.  Mrs.  Francis  Leslie,  Dearborn,  pair  woolen  blankets, 

1st  premium, %5  00 

No.  1 46.  ijis.  A.  Lapham,  Farmington,  pair  woolen  blankets,  2d 

premium, Transactions  and     4  00 

No.  74.  Mri,  E.  Kirk,  Dearborn,  pair  woolen  blankets,  3d  pre- 

jnium, 2  00 

No.  100.  Mrs.  F.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  10  yards  of  flannel,  1st  pre- 
mium,   .- -5  00 
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Ko.  120.  Mrs.  F.  Gains,  Dearborn,  10  yards  of  flannel,  2d  pre- 

mium, $4  00 

:No.  123.  Lewis  Emery,  Hillsdale,  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  1st 

premium, 5  00 

No.  1137.  Lewis  Emery,  Hillsdale,  10  yardsof  woolen clotb,  2d 

premium, -. Transactions  and     4  00 

Ko.  128.  L^wis  Emery,  Hillsdale,    10  yards  woolen  cloth,  3d 

premium, 2  00 

Bo.  159.  E.  W,  Hetsey,  Oakland,  10  yards  carpet,  lat  premi- 
um,      5  00 

No.  115.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Getchell,  Defawit,  I  hearth  rug,  1st  prem.     3  00 
No.ll5i.              "                      a          I  ,:  2d  pre- 
mium,  Tranesctiona  and     1  00 

No.  90.  Jno.  Sweet,  Bedford,  26  yards  of  rag  carpel,  Ist  pre- 
mium, . . 3  00 

No.  152.  Mrs.  T.  F.  Gerls,  Troy,  10  yards  rag  carpet,  2d  pre- 
mium,  ..     '2  00 

5fo.  133.  Mrs.  J.  Hendrickson,  Detroit,  10  yards  rag  carpel,  3d 

pre^fium, Transactions. 

No.  166.  Mrs.  9.  Cowen,   Grand  Blanc,  1    pair  woolen  stock- 
ings, Ist  premium, , TransacUons  and     2  00 

No.  131.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dennison,  Troy,  1  pair  woolen  stockings, 

2d  premium, 1  00 

No.  132.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dennison,  Troy,  1  pair  socks,  1st  prem.     2  00 

No.  81.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  I  pair  socks,  2d  premium, 1  00 

No.  90.  Mrs.  Lydia  Sweet,  Bedford,  1  pair  mittens,  1st  prem.  1  00 
No.  93.  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Nankin,  1  woolen  coverlet,  1st  prem...  4  00 
No.  144.  Mrs.  A,  Lapham,  Farmington,  1  woolen  eorerlet,  2d 

premium, Transactions  and    2  00 

No.  157.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Heraey,  Oakland,  1  woolen  coTerlet,   3d 

premium, ..i.... 1  00 

JKo.  121.  Mrs.  F.  6aines,  Dearborn,  1  piece  sntinett,  1st  prem.  2  00 
No.  126,  Lewis  Emery,  Hillsdale,!  woolenshawl,lstpremium,  5  00 
No.  12S.  "  "         1  "         2d  premium. 

Transactions  and 3  OO 

No.  124.  Lewis  Emery,  Hillsdale,  1  woolen  shawl,  3d  prem.  3  00 
Jjo.  56.  Mrs.  Buddleston,  Gibraltar,  I  white  quilt,  1st  premium,     5  00 
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No.  73.  Mrs.  E.  Kirk,  Dearborn,  1  white  quilt,  2d  premium,..  H  OO 
No.  150.  Mre.  A.  Whitehead,  Poatiae,  I  white  quilt,  3d  prem.  3  00 
No.  HO.  Mrs.  L.  HoUingworth,  Moscow,  1  patch-worli  quilt,  Ist 

premium, 5  00 

No.  54.  H.  Welch,  Ypailanti,  1  patch-work  quilt,  2d  premium,  4  00 
No.  110.  Amos  Hicka,   Ann   Arbor,    1  patch-work  quilt,  3d 

premium, 3  00 

No.  I.Mrs.  F.  S.  Fioley,  Ann  Arbor,  patch  work  quilt,  4th  pre- 
mium,        2  00 

No.  67.  Mrs.  Shipner,  Detroit,  patch  work  quilt,  5th  prem, ...     1  00 
No.  129.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dennison,  Troy,  1  lb.  woolen  yarn,  1st  pre- 
mium,       3  00 

No.  01.  J.  Reynolds,  Concord,  1  bed  spread,  deserves  premium 

of _ 5  00 

No.  52.  Mrs.  M.  Aspinall,  Detroit,  bed  spread,  deaenea  pemium 

of J 4  00 

No.  43.  Mrs.  9.  Weston,  Detroit,  bed  spread,  deserves  premium 

of 3  00 

No.  101.  Mrs,  F.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  knit  shirt,  deserves  premium 

of 2  00 

No.  Il7.  Beecher,  Rice  &  Ketchum,  Detroit,  paper   hangings, 

deserv-ea  premiuna. 
No.  106.  Woi.  Reedmond,  Detroit,  pair  woolen  mittens,  deserves 

pretnium. 
No.  153.  Holmes  &  Co.,  Detroit,  pair  worsted  mittens,  deserves 

premium. 
No.  154.  Holmes   &   Co.,    Detroit^  Brusgclls  lace  square  shawl, 

deserves  premium. 
No.  155.  Holmes  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Brussafc  lace  scarf,   deserves 

premium. 
No.  159.  Wall,  Raymond  &  Co.,  Detroit,  royal  Medallion  car. 

pet,  recommended  discretionary  premium. 
No.  160.  Wall,  Eaymoud  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Smith's  tapestry  Au- 

bussiou  carpet,  recommended  discretionary  prem. 
No.  161.  Wall,  Raymond  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mosaic  table  cover, 

I'ecommended  discretionary  premium. 

L.  EMERY, 

Ck'n.  of  Committee. 
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The  committee  on  DiTision  E.,  Class  3,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we 
regret  to  say,  altlioiigli  there  are  hut  few  artides  enumerated  in  this 
class,  the  representations  are  very  meager,  and  we  earnestly  hope,  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society,  to  see  more  competition  in  this 
very  important  class  of  domestic  manufactures. 

Besides  the  articles  enumerated  under  this  head  in  the  Society's  jour- 
nal, we  find  also  three  gentlemen's  linen  shirts,  and  one  knit  cotton 
ni^t  cap,  for  which  the  comniittee  have  awarded  the  Society's  Diploma- 
No.  146.  Mrs.  Abram  Lapham,  Farmington,  p^r  cotton  stoclt- 

ings,  Ist  prem., $2  00 

No.  104.  Mrs.  Francis   Leslie,  Dearborn,  pair  knit  stockings, 

2dpremT Diploma. 

No.  98.  Mrs.  Esther  Thomas,  Detroit,  3  gentlemen's  shirts, 3  00 

Respectfully,  &c, 

A.  J.  IQNNER,  M.  D., 
MRS.  C.  A.  KINNER, 
MISS  E.  M.  A.  CASKET, 

Commiilee. 


CL4SS    IV. 

The  Committee  on  Class  4,  Division  E.,  Domestic  Manufactures,  re- 
port that  they  have  awarded  the  premiums  in  this  class,  as  follows : 
No.  50.  Patrick  Blake,  Detroit,  pair  of  calf  skin  boots,  1st  pre- 
mium,   13  00 

No.  51.  Patrick  Blake,  Detroit,  pair  double  soled  boots,  2d  prem.  2  00 
No.  31,  Ladue&Eldred,  Detroit,  6  sides  slaughtered  sole  leather, 

hemlock  tanned, -  4  00 

No.  33.  Ladue  <k  Eldred,  Detroit,  6  sides  harness  leather, 4  00 

No.  34.  Ladue  <fe  Eldred,  Detroit,  6  sides  upper  leather, 4  00 

No.  33.  Ladue  &  Eldred,  Detroit,  6  sides  bridle  leather, 4  00 

No.  35.            ■"                     "         6  ca!f  skins, 4  00 

No.  36.            "                     "6  kip  skins,  1st  premium . .  4  00 

No.  150.  E.  Priee^                "         6  calf  skins,  2d  premium,..  2  00 
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No.  94.  Bagie  &  Elliott,  Detroit,  frock  over  coat,  Diploma  and  H  00 

?fo.  95,  Eagle  &  Elliott,         "     dresa  coal,  Diploma  and 3  00 

So.  97.  "  "    Test, Diploma  and    2  00 

No.  107.  Arm3trong&Bro.,Dettoit,fur  hats, Diplomaand    2  00 

No.  80.  R.  L.  Barrowman,  Detroit,  fur  hats, Transactions. 

No.  171.  Geo.  Winter,  Detroit,  silk  hats, Diploma  and    2  00 

No.  107.  Armstrong  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  silk  hats, Tranaactions. 

No.  60.  Hallock  &:  Baymond,  Detroit,  cassimere  pants,  Diploma 

and 2  00 

No.  53.  Cullen  Brown,  Detroit,  2  saddles, Diplomaand  -3  00 

No.  42.  Weikle  ic  Wisner,    Detroit,   suspenders,  discretionary 
premium  recommended. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALONZO  NOBLE, 

JABEZ  FOX, 

C.  H.  ROCKWOOD, 

Ownmitlee. 


CLASS   V. 

No.  20.  Wm.  Shulties,  Detroit,  4  marble  mantle  pieces, |S  00 

No.  2S.  G.  H.  Shearer  tfe  Dewey,  Detroit,  2  window  sash,..,.  2  00 

No.  29.  G.  H.  Shearer  &  Dewey,  1  panel  door, 2  00 

No.  41.  Jas.  Flower  &  Bro^  1  case  brass  work,  recommended 

premium. 
No.  57.  Jno.  Patton,  Detroit,  1  ligtt  two  seated  carriage,  Diplo- 
ma and 10  00 

No.  69.  Jno.  PattoD,  Detroit,  1  top  buggy, Diploma  and  6  00 

No.  65.  Colver,  Haworth  &  Oilman,  Detroit,  1  set  cottage  cham- 
ber furniture, 2  00 

No.  78.  Otas.  Parsons,  Pontiac,  1  double  carriage,  Transactions 

and 8  00 

No.  79.  Chas.  Parsons,  Pontiac,  1  single  buggy, 5  00 

No.  110  D.  0.  ife  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  Stewart's  cook  stove,  Diploma. 

No.  111.        "                   "            "      parlor  stove  for  wood,  " 

No.  112.        "                   "           «               .,           a  „ 
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No.  18V.  J.  W.  Tillman,  Detroit,  Mahogany  bea  stead,. ts  06 

No.  84.  "Webber  &  Stevens,  Detroit,  2  rosewood  sofas,  Diploma 

and 2  00 

No.  89.  Webber  &  Stevens,  Detroit,  1  rosewood  centre  table, . ,  5  00 

No.  87.         u              a            u       5  parlor  chaiiB,  „  _ 5  00 

No.  86.        "               "             "1  walnnt  book  case, 6  00 

No.  165.  A.  C.  Fiat,  Coldwater,  1  sulkey, 5  00 

No.  1 2.  Beeeher,  Rice  &  KetcburD,  Detroit,  spring  mattraas,  pre- 


AH  of  which  ie  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  S.  FINLEY, 
HARVEY  BUSH, 

Commiuee. 


CLAES   I. — PAINTIKOe, 

Report  of  Viewing  Committee  on  Division  F.,  Class  1,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Michigan  State'  Agricultural  Society,  made 
September  29th,  1854: 

Your  Committee  deem  it  but  just  to  the  Artists  whose  works  have 
been  exhibited  to  their  inspection,  and  to  themselves,  to  express  tiieir 
deep  regret,  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  had  not  been  com- 
mitted to  persona  of  more  cultivated  judgment,  and  greater  critical  abil- 
ity upon  the  subject  of  arl^  than  any  one  of  them  possesses. 

They  can  only  say,  that  they  have  exercised  their  best  judgment,  and 
they  submit  the  result  of  their  examination  and  deliberations  with  great 


The  number  of  oil  paintings  on  exhibition  is  very  small,  but  some 
are  works  of  no  common  merit.  They  recommend  that  tie  first  pre- 
mium, for  the  best  specimen  of  oil  painting,  by  a  Michigan  artist,  be 
awarded  to  (he  "full  lengQi  portrait  of  General  Case,"  being  No.  35. 
The  committee  are  unanimous  in  thinking  this  a  correct  and  happy 
likeness  of  the  great  original,  and  a  work  of  rare  merit. 

They  recommend  that  the  second  premium  be  awardedfor  "Land- 
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scape  View  in  the  Clove,"  Catskill  Mountdns,  being  No.  39  on  the  Ifet 
This  elaborate  tind  carefully  finished  work  has  UQCommon  eicelleudeB, 
mbgled  with  some  faults  that  a  higher  and  more  perfect  culture,  snd  it 
iiper  experience  will  enable  the  artist  to  overcome. 

They  recommend  that  the  third  premium  be  awarded  for  "  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Giddings,"  being  No.  63  on  the  list.  This  portrdt  g^ves 
unmifitaiable  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  artist  to  deHneate  the  "  hu- 
man face  divine"  and  a  bright  promise  of  future  ezcellenee. 

There  was  but  one  specimen  of  animal  painting  by  a  Michigan  artkl^ 
a  "portrait  of  a  horse  from  nature,"  being  No.  60  on  the  list ;  but  it  is  a 
work  of  undoubtable  merit,  and  we  recommend  that  the  first  premium 
be  awarded  for  it. 

There  was  but  one  specimen  of  cattle  drawing,  namely,  the  "  BolPa 
Head,"  a  very  spirited  and  life  like  pwnting,  being  No.  41  on  the  list. 
If  by  a  Uichigan  artist,  we  recommend  that  the  first  premium  be 
awarded  for  if, 

There  were  three  collections  of  Daguerreotypes,  by  Michigan  artiste, 
all  of  great  merit,  and  evincing  the  great  perfection  to  which  this  won- 
derful *t  has  been  carried.  We  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween their  sever^  merits,  but  recommend  that  the  first  premium  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Hall,  and  the  second  to  Sutton  &  Brother  of  De- 
There  wasbut  one  set  of  specimens  of  pwnting  in  water  colors,  No 
154,  but  these  were  of  such  decided  merit  and  beauty,  that  we  cordial- 
ly recommend  that  the  first  premium  be  awarded  to  them. 

But  one  design  for  a  fa^  house  with  plans,  specifications,  &c,,  was 
exhibited.  In  many  respects  this  is  an  admirable  design,  and  is  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  architect,  but  your 
committee  unite  in  thinking  that  it  has  one  serious  defect.  It  is  too 
expensive  a  design.  We  suppose  the  object  of  the  Society  in  offering 
the  premium,  was  not  merely  that  the  visitors  at  the  exhibition  might 
look  upon  a  beautiful  design,  but  that  they  had  a  practical  object  in 
view,  to  improve  the  slylo  of  agricultural  architecture  by  placing  before 
the  fanners  an  ideal  of  farm  buildings  combining  beauty  and  conven- 
ience, from  which  they  might  copy.  To  produce  this  effect  it  must  be 
an  ideal  which  can  be  made  practical.  The  specifications  show,  (hat  it 
will  cost  over  $4,000  to  build  a  house  after  this  design,  and  over  |4,800 
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to  build  the  out  houses,  baraa,  rtc,  making  a  toU!  expense  of  nearly 
$9,000  for  farm  buildings.  '  There  is  hardly  b.  farmer  Id  the  St*te  who 
Tould  think  of  erectiag  any  such  buildings.  If  the  artist  will  exercise 
hia  undoubted  skill,  in  de«gning  a  set  of  buildings  within  the  reach  of 
our  beat  farmers,  he  will  meet  the  objeeU  of  the  Society  in  offering  the 
premium.  We  cannot  recommend  an  award  of  a  premium  for  the  de- 
signs. 

There  were  several  artidea  for  which  we  should  have  very  gladly 
awarded  premiums,  had  we  possessed  the  power. 

There  were  three  portraila  in  pa*tel  by  St.  Alarj',  that  «e^  not  aur- 
IVIsedd  by  any  work  of  art  on  ethibitiog,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
to  the  executiFe  committee  that  such  a  premium  be  awarded,  as  will 
evince  theii  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  artist. 

Ah  we  construe  our  powers,  we  were  only  at  liberty  to  give  three 
premiums  for  oil  paintings  other  than  animal  and  cattle  paintings.  The 
painting  No.  1  on  the  list,  "The  Castle  and  Cathedral  of  Lin^burgh," 
we  coiuider  one  of  much  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  well  worthy  of 
s  premium,  which   we  recommend  to  be  given. 

A  "Fruit  pieces"  ^°-  125,  recommended  itself  highly  to  theit  notice, 
and  is  well  entitled'  to  the  compUment  of  a  premium. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  painting  of  the  "  Castle  Elz,  next  the  Ho- 
selle,"  No.  3,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch. 

There  are  several  drawings  of  elevations  of  public  buildings,  all  by 
the  same  architect,  that  challenged  our  especial  attention  and  admira- 
tion, and  to  our  judgment,  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  architectural  skill 
in  the  designs.  In  the  improvement  of  arc)lit«cture  amongst  us,  espe- 
cially in  the  architecture  of  our  public  buildings,  wa  are  all  deieply  in- 
terested. We  therefore  recommend  these  designs  to  the  executive  com-^ 
siittee,  as  worth;  of  a  piemiuoi, 

There  were  also  some  freinsrkably  meritorious  specimeoa  of  imitations 
of  "marbl^  rosewood  and  porphyry,"  No.  X28,  that  deserve  especial 
commendation. . 
No.  35.  A.  Bradiah,  Detroit,  full  length  [lortrait  of  Gen.  Cass, 

Diploma  and |5  00 

]!fp.  39.  C.H.Lum,  Detroit,  Landscape  View  in  the  Clove,  Cals- 

kills  Mouataics, , 5  00 

No-  63.  0.  H.  Mooie,  Kalamazoo,  portrait  of  Uu.  Giddings,. .     3  OQ 
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No.  60.  0.  H.  Moore,  Kalamazoo,  portrait  of  a  horse  from  na- 
ture,  Diploma  and  ?5  00 

No.  41.  C.  H.  Lum,  betroit,  bull's  head, Diplomaand     5  00 

No.  123.  G.  E.  Hall,  Detroit,  1  collection  daguerreotypes,  Ist 

premium, 2  00 

No.  85.  Sutton  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  1  collection  of  daguerreotypes, 

2d  premium 1  00 

No,  154.  Miss  M.  Richardson,  Pontiac,  4  paintings  in  water  col- 
ors,  Diplomaand     5  00 

E.  St.  Alary,  Detroit,  3  pastel  paintings,  recommended  discre- 
tionary prgmium. 

No.  1.  Clias.  Schlickum,  Detroit,  1  oil  painting,  caatle  and  cathe- 
dra!, Limburgh, discretionary  premium. 

No.  2.  Clias.  Schlickum,  Detroit,  Castle  EI2,  drawn  with  pen 

and  ink, discretionary  premium. 

No.  125.  Jdo.  Goodison,  Detroit,  1  fruit  piece,  discretionary  premium. 

Noa.  3  to  7.  Albert  Jordan,  Detroit,  architectural  drawing,  dis- 
cretionary premium. 

No.  126.  Jno.  Goodison,  Detroit,  imitation  Sienna  marble,  &c., 
discretionary  premium. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALLEN  GOODRIDGE, 
C.  I  WALKER, 
THOS.  H.  GLENN, 

CommiiUe. 


CLiSa    II. KEEDLE,  SHELL,  AND  WAX   WORK. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  submitted  the  duty  of  awarding  pre- 
miums to  needle  work,  shell  work,  &c.,  would  respectfully  report,  that 
upon  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-siith  instant,  they  duly  organized  and 
commenced  theii  operations  in  examining  articles,  when  they  were 
driven  from  the  ground  by  a  flood  of  rain,  unfortunate  as  it  was  annoy- 
ing; but  that  upon  the  morning  following  they  organized  anew,  when 
after  a  diligent  and  arduous  labor  of  hours,  they  were  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  following,  as  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination: 
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No.  25.  HoltncB  &  Co.,  Detroit,  ornamental  needle  work,  let 

premium, t3  00 

No.  9.  Bacon  &Ca,  Detroit,  ornamental  needle  work,  2d  prem.,     2  00 
No.  136.  Mrs.  L.Beecher,  Detroit,         ■'  ■'      3d      "         100 

No.  83.  Mrs.  C.   Piquette  A  eister,  Detroit,  specimen   woreled 

work,  iBt  piemium, _ 3  00 

No.  100.  Mra.  M.  H.  Wooley,  Detroit,  specimen  worsted  wort, 

2d  promimn, 2  00 

No.  141.  Mrs.  M.   A.  Holloway,   AJrian,  specimen   worsted 

work,  3d  premium, I  00 

Ho.  79.  Mrs.  T.  F.  Abbott,  Detroit,  ottoman  cover,  1st  premi- 
um,   Downing's  Cottage  Residences, 

No.  86.  Mrs.  D.  R.  Pierce,  Detroit,  ottoman  cover,  2d  premium,  $2  00 
No.  141.  Mrs.  M.  A.  HoUoway,  Adrian,      ■'  3d    /'  1  00 

No.  13.  Miss  Wall,  Detroit,  group  of  Howers,  1st  premium, 3  00 

Ho.87.  Miss  E.  Dunn,  Detroit,       "  2d         "        ....     3  00 

No.  82.  Mrs.  H.  Banta,     "  "  3d         "        100 

No.  84.  Miss  Carrie  Sawyer,  Detroit,  worked  coliare,  1st  prem.,     3  00 
No.  103.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Murphy,  Jonesville,      "  2d       "        2  00 
No.  112.  Mrs.  Hiram  Rood,  Pontiae,              ■'  3d       "         1   00 
No.  86.  Mrs.  D.  R.  Pierce,  Detroit,  fancy  chair  work,  lat  pre- 
mium,  Downing's  Cottage  Residences. 

No.  141.  Mrs.   M.  A.  Holloway,  Adrian,  fancy  chair  wort,  2d 

premium, $2  00 

No.  32.  Mrs.  R,  Chope,  Detroit^  ornamental  shell  work,  Ist 

premiuB), 3  00 

No,  33.  Mrs.   R.  Chope,  Detroit,  ornamental  Ehel!  work,  2d 

premium, 2  00 

No.  102.  Mrs.  E.  Nash,  Detroit,  ornamental  shell  work,  3d 

premium, 1  00 

No.  80.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Simpson,  Syracuse,  N.   T.,  specimens  wax 

flowers,  1st  premium, 3  00 

No.  14.  Miss  Bailey,  Detroit,  Mich ,  specimens  wax  flowers,  2d 

premium, 2  00 

No.  101.  Mrs.  Mary  Rofe,  Detroit,  specimen  wax  flowers,  3d 

premium, I  00 
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No.  21.  Mis,  P.  Kkio,  Detroit,  specimen  flowers  other  than  wax, 

let  pramiuin, $3  00 

No.  106.  John  Andrews,  Detroit,  specimen  flowers,  other  thsn 

wai,  2d  prem., 2  OO 

No.  24.  Mra.  8.  Weston,  Detroit,  specimen  flowers,   other  than 

wax,  3d  prem., 1  00 

Ko.  142.  Mrs.  M,  A.  HoUoway,  Adrian,  lamp  mat,  Ist  prem.,.     3  00 

No,  97.  Mrs,  J.  Hendriokson,  Detroit,  lamp  mat,  2d  prem,, 2  00 

No.  114.  Mrs.  Hiram  Rood,  Pontiac,  lamp  mat,  3d  prem., 1  00 

No.  64.  Mrs.  M.  Gouch,  Pontiac,  portfolio, 3  00 

No.  105.  Miss  Mary  M.  VViliiams,  Detroit,  crochet  doyley, 4  00 

No.  148.  MissF.  Choate,  Jackson,  crochet  tidy, 3  00 

No.  146.  Mrs.  D,  Hunter,  Walled  Lake,  crochet  tidy, 2  00 

No.  81.  Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  Detroit,  worked  skirts,  Ist  prem...     4  00 
No.  56..  Mrs.  J.  Starkweather,  Ypsil^ti,  worked  skir^  2d  pre- 
mium,   _.,  ,     3  00 

No.  89.  Mrs.  E.  NetherefeiJ,  Detroit,  silk  bonnet,  Ist  prem.,.  „     -3  00 

No.  149.  E.  Brown,   Detroit,  silk  bonnet,  2d  prem., 2  00 

No.  139,  Miss  Sarah  Cowen,  Grand  Blanc,  embroidered  cover- 
let,  2  00 

No.  137.  Mrs.  L.  Beecher,  Detroit,  embroidered  coveflet,  (silk,)     2  OG- 
No.  91.  Miss  E,  M.  A,  Cavley,  Tpsilanti,  silk  dress,  discretiona- 
ry prem. 
No.  110.  Mrs.  H.  Rood,  Pontiac,  papier  mache  stand,  recom- 
mend prem. 
No.  76.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Patchin,  Detroit,  specimens  leather  work, 

recommend  prem. 
No.  7 1.  Miss  E.  Merry  weather,  Pontiac,  rustic  church  made  of- 
silver  and  copper  from  Lake  Superior,    Downing's  Cottage 
Residences. 

The  committee  with  pleasure  state,  that  many  specimens  of  needle 
work  came  under  their  exiunination,  which  solicited  their  admiiatioD,. 
and  for  which,  (had  they  the  authority,)  they  would  have  awarded  pre- 
miuma,  and  that  prominent  among  these  were  the  silk  fringe  and  em- 
broidery of  Holmes  &  Co.,  and  an  infant's  cloak,  exhibited  by  the  same 
firm.     Also  leather  work   numbered  79,  and  a  work  table  of  papier 
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inaohe  Ko.  110,  all  of  which  thaj  would  reeommeGd  to  the  Eiiecutive 
Committee  for  premiums. 

Ah  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  CURTEKIUS, 
MRS.  DOCTOR  DUii'FIELD, 
MRS.  DOCTOR  RUSSELL, 
MRS.  STRINGHAM, 

CommiUee. 


DIVISION   G. 

CLASS    I. FLOWERS. 

Your  committee  on  Sowers  respectfully  report  that  they  have  per- 
formed the  duties  aasigued  to  them — tliat  they  are  sorry  to  stata  that 
the  exhibition  in  this  department  has  not  been  equal  to  those  of  former 
years,  the  severe  drongfat  of  the  season  doubtless  causing  this  result. 
The  specimens  on  which  premiums  have  been  awarded,  show  that  some 
skillful  hand  has  supplied  their  thirst  when  denied  from  the  hand  of 
nature. 

No.  106.  Wm.  Smael,  Detroit,  best  variety  cut  flowers,  profes- 
sional,   -. i3  00 

No.  162.  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  best  variety  cut  flowers, 

professional, 1  00 

No.  1.  Wm.  Balls,  Detroit,  best  variety  cut  dowers,  amateur,..     3  00 
No.  295.  Miss  M.  T.  Evanaon,  Detroit,  2d  best  variety  cut  flow- 
ers, amateur, 1  00 

No.  214.  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  beat  and  greatest  variety  of  dah- 
lias,...'  - Hoiticultural  Review  and     1   00 

No.  3S3.  Wm,  Smael,  Detroit,  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of 

dahlias, Transactions  and     1  00 

No.  SI.  Jno.  Ford,  Detroit,  best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  Magazine 

of  Horticulture  and 1  00 

No.  245.  Wm.    Adair,  Detroit,  best  12  dissimiiar  blooms,  pro- 
fessional,       2  00 

No.  lOV.  Wm.  Smael,  Detroit,  2d  best  12  dissimilar  blooms. 
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Na  108.  Wm.  Smae!,  Detroit,  best  single  dahlia, |2  00 

No.  246.  Wm.  Adair,         "      2d             "            100 

No.  248.          "                  "     beat  and  greatest  variety  of  roses,  3  00 
No.  168.  Hubbard  ife  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  best  and  greatest  varie- 
ty  of  roses,  (discretionary,) 2  00 

No.  258.  E.P.&F.BradQer,Eedford,best  ISvarietiesphloies,  2  00 

No.  309.  Wm.  Balls,  Detroit,  2d  best          12              «  1  00 

No.  161.  Hubbard  &  Davie,  Detroit,  beet  variety  verbenas,!..  2  00 
No.  62.  Jno.  Ford,  "  2d  "  discretionary. 
No.  160.  Hnbbard  &  Davis,        "        beat  variety  indigenous 

flowere, __ 2  OO 

No,  109.  Wm.  Smael,  Detroit,  best  variety  green  house  plants,  4  00 

No.  237.  Geo.  Crabb,  Detroit,  fine  collection  coxeombs, 2  00 

No.  64.  Jno.  Ford,  Detroit,  best  round  boqnet,  Grey'e  Botany  &  1  00 

No.  249.  W  m.  Adair,  Detroit,  Sd  best  ronnd  boqnet, 1  00 

No.  63.  Jno.  Ford,  Detroit,  best' flat  boquet, 2  00 

No.  307.  Wm.   B^k,  Detroit,  8d  best  fiat  boquet, 1  00 

MRS.  STARKWEATHER, 
MRS.  CHARLES  LEACH, 
MISS  McNIEL, 

Commitlee. 


cuss   II. — APPLES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  judge  on  the  apples  exhibited  at  the 
Stat«  Agricultural  Fair  and  award  premiums,  report  as  follows:  The 
amateur  growths  were  in  general,  much  better  than  the  professional, 
excelling  in  number,  variety  and  superior  qualities,  both  the  kind  of 
fruit  and  their  perfection  of  growth : 
No.  187.  J.  M.  Sanford,  Grass  Lake,  best  and  greatest  variety 

of  winter  apples,  amateur, Transactions  and  $6  00 

No.  100.  A.  Terry,  Rochester,  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of 

winter  apples,  amateur, 5  00 

No.  96.  *ffm.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  3d  best  and  greatest  variety 

of  winter  apples,  amateur,,.  ....Thomas'  Fruit  Book  and     3  OO 
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No.  MO.  L.  Bowerman,  Detroit,  beat  and  greatest  variety  au- 
tumn applea,  amateur, TransaetioDs  and  ts  00 

Ko.  13.  Pricce  Bennett,  Ypsilanti,  2d  beet  and  greatest  variety 

autumn  apples,  aiaateur, 4  00 

No.  80.  Fred.  Smith,  Plymouth,  3d  best  and  greatest  variety 

autumn  apples,  amateur, Thomas' Fruit  Book,  and     2  00 

Noa.  12,  IS,  14  and  16.  Linus  &  Case,  Troy,  best  and  greatest 
variety  summer  apples,  amateur,  Downing'a  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Treea  and 5  00 

No.  201.  E.  D.  Lay,  Ypsilanti,  2d  best  variety  summer  apples, 

amateur,  .Thomas'  Fruit  Book  and     4  00 

No.  206.  Daniel  Cook,  Jackson,  best  12  specimens  winter  ap- 
ples, professiona],  single  variety, Transactions  and     6  00 

No.  203.  E.  D.  Lay,  Ypsilanti,  2d  best  12  specimens  winter 

applea,  professional,  single  variety, 5  00 

No.  171.  Hubbard  &:  Davis,  Detroit,  3d  best  12  Bpecimens  win- 
ter apples,  professional,  single  variety,  Hovey's  Magazine 
and 3  DO 

No.  199.  E.  D.  Lay,  Ypeilanti,  best  12  specimens  autumn  ap- 
ples, professional,  singie  variety, Transactions  and     6  00 

No.  94.  E.  J.  Bonine  t^  East,  Vandalia,  2d  best  specimen  au- 
tumn apples,  professional,  single  variety, 5  00 

No.  19.  Mrs.  Geo.  Tibbitts,  Southfield,  3d  best  12  specimens 
autumn  apples,  professional,  single  variety,  Hovey's  Maga- 
zine and 2  00 

No.  215.  B.  Peiraon,  Livonia  Center,  best  12  specimens  winter 

apples,  amateur,  single  variety, 3  00 

No.  36,  Samuel  Rappleyee,  Ridgeway,  2d  best  variety  winter 

apples,  amat«ur,  single  variety, - 2  00 

No.  11.  Prince  Bennett,  Ypsilanti,  3d  best  12  specimens  winter 

apples,  amateur,  single  variety, 1  00 

No.  216.  B.  Peirson,  Livonia  Centre,  best  12  specimens  autumn 

apples,  amateur,  single  variety, 3  00 

No.  73.  Prince  Bennett,  Ypsilanti,  2d  best  12  specimens  au- 
tumn applea,  amateur,  single  variety, 2  00 

No.  188.  Jas.  Sanford,  Grass  Lake,  3d  best  12  specimens  autumn 

apples,  amateur,  single  variety, 1  00 
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Koe.  101  and  i02.  Albert  Terry,  Rochester,  specimen  apitzea- 

bei^  applee premium  recommended,  $2  00 

GEO.  DUFFIELD, 

C'Kn.  of  Gomrmtke. 


Your  committee  are  amply  repaid  for  the  Jabor  tney  hare  baatowed 
in  dischargiDg  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  pieaaure  experienced 
in  viewing  the  choice  collection  of  fruitB  that  have  been  presented  for 
exhibition. 

The  great  variety  Bubmitted  by  professional  nurjety  men,  is  entitled 
to  tiie  highest  commendation,  and  notwithstanding  this  great  variety, 
your  comroittee  have  rarely  noticed  a  specimen  incorrectly  named. 

It  -would  be  remarkable  even  in  any  of  the  eaatern  states,  that  as  va- 
ried and  complete  a  collection  of  all  the  fine  vatietiea  of  pears  and 
peaches  could  be  presented,  accompanied  with  the  same  degree  of  accu- 
racy is  designating  vatietiea. 

Abundant  evidence  is  thus  fumighed  that  in  the  purchase  of  fruit 
trees  for  orchard  or  garden  purposes,  it  is  no  longer  necoaaary  to  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  State  to  obtain  all  the  kinds  which  we 
have  heretofore  sought  with  care  and  extra  expense  from  abroad. 

The  beautiful  specimens  of  fruit  presented  by  amateur  cultivators,  ex- 
hibit nice  discrimination  and  cultivated  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  your  committee  can  only  regret  that  in  the  vast 
am.ount  presented,  they  may  have  possibly  failed  in  their  awards  to  no- 
tice isolated  specimens  of  superior  excellence. 


No.  303,  M.  S.  Gillett,    Port  Huron,  best  and  greatest  variety 

good  peats, Western  HorL  Review  and  |5  00 

Nos.  286,  286.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  2d  best  and  greatest  va- 
riety good  peara, Horticulturist  and     3  CO 

No,  95.  E.  J.  Bonine  &  East,  VandaUa,  3d  best  and   greatest 

vai'ioty  pears, Hovey's  Mag.  of  Hort  and     2  00 
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No.  201.  £.  D.  Lay,   Ypsilacti,  beet  collection  autumn   pea^ 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Agriculture. 
No.  123.  Alex.  Melvin,  Detroit,  2d  beet  collection  autumn  peara, 

Horticultural  Review. 
No.  316.  T.  G.  Angeil,  Detroit,  best  6  specimens  autumn  pear8,r$4  00 
No.  222.  S.  L.  Millis,  Pontiac,  best  and  greatest  variety  peacb- 

ee,  named  &c., 5  00 

No.  289.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  2d  best  and  greatest  variety 

peaches,  named  &c., Horticullurist  and     2  00 

No.  390.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  3d   best  and  greatest  variety 

peaches,  named  &c. 
No.  844.  J.  R.  Monroe,  Paw  Paw,  best  10   epecimene  peaches,     3  00 
S.  T.  Brown,  Hjehland,  2d  beat  10  specimens  peaches,  Down- 

ing'e  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

No.  43.  Mrs.  S.  PitL=,  Detroit,  best  peek  peaches, 3  00 

No.  253.  Wm,  Adair,  Detroit,  2d  best  peck  peaches, 2  00 

No.  318.  T.  G.  Angeil,  Detroit,  best  collection  plums, 3  00 

Noe.330,  331.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  2d  beet  collection 

plums,  4  varieties, 2  00 

No.  283.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  best  1 2  plums,  Downing's  Fruit 

and  Fruit  Trees, 
Ko.  225.  James  Dougall,  Windsor,  C.  W.,  best  variety  nectarines,     3  00 
Geo.  Updike,  Jackson,   ^   bushel   nectarines,   Dowcing's  Fruit 

and  Fruit  Trees. 

No.  219.Mrs.  J.  Palmer,  Detroit,  best  12  quinces, 3  00 

No.  314.  B.  Phillips,  Pontiac,  2d  best    12  quinces,.. Hovey'a  Mag. 

No.  93.  Mrs.  J.  Winder,  Detroit,  3d  best  12  quiocea,,.,.- 1  00 

No.  173.  J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  best  peck  quinces, 3  00 

No.  284.  J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  2d  best  peck  quinces, 2  00 

Nos.  218,  219.  Mrs.  J.  Palmer,  Detroit,  best  iad  most  extensive 

collection  native  grapes, 5  00 

Ko.  319.  T.  G..  Angeil,  Detroit,  best  dish  native  grapes, 3  00 

No.  350.  Mrs.  Wm.  Harsha,  Detroit,  best  dish  foreign  grapes 

grown  in  open  air, 2  00 

No.  351,  J.  Roberts,  Detroit,  best  and  most  extensive  collection 

foreign  grapes,  under  glass, 5  00 
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Ko.  320.  T.  G.  ADgell,  Detroit,  2d  best  and  moet  extensive  col- 
lection foreign  grapes,  under  glass,  Allen  on  the  Grape  and  $2  00 

No.  156.  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  two  specimens  any  variety 

watermelona,  professional, 1  00 

No.  137,  E.  E.  Post,  Detroit,  two  specimens  any  variety  water- 
melons, amateur, 2  00 

No,  133.  K.  R.  Pofit^  Detroit,  best  muskmelons,  amateur, 2  00 

No.  159.  Hubbard  A  Davis,  Detroit,  best  nutmeg  melon, 2  00 


No,  233.  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  best  and  greatest   variety  good 

pears, Western  Horticultural  Review  and  |5  00 

No.  170,  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  best  and  greatest  variety 

good  pears, Horticulturist  and    3  00 

No.  223.  J.  Dougall,  Windsor,  C.  W.,  best  collection   autumn 

pears, _ Landscape    Gardening  and  Architecnre- 

Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  best  autumn  pears, 3  00 

No.  1 92.  J.  T.  Wilson,  Jackson,  best  and  greatest  variety  seed- 
ling peacbes,  Horticultural  Review. 

No.  211.  Daniel  Cook,  Ja«kBon,  best  and  greatest  variety  plums,     5  00 

No.  210.  "  "  u        ■     u  H  nectarines,    3  00 

Nos.  208,  209.  Daniel  Cook,  Jackson,  best  and  greatest  variety 

peaches, 5  00 

No,  169.  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  beet  and  greatest  variety 

quinces, ; 3  00 

No.  352.  E.  T.  Owen,  Detroit,  beet  and  greatest  variety  grapes,     3  00 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  G.  WELLS, 

ph'n.  of  Commiltee. 


CLASS    IV. — i 

The  Oommitfee  on  Vegetables,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have 
taken  great  pwns  to  examine  the  very  large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
vegetables  on  exhibition  the  present  season,  and  were  gratified  at  the 
variety,  size  and  perfection  of  the  various  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
great  severity  of  the  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
1) 
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The  Committee  have  swarded  the  premiums  as  foUowa: 
No.  44.  Jno.  Ford,  Detroit,  collection  vegetables,  Ist  premium. 

Transactions  and ___ $5  OO 

No.  265.  Hiram  Walker,  Deaoit,  collection  vegetables,  2d  pre- 
mium,   3  00 

Ko.  2.  Wm.  Balk,  Detroit,  12  blood  beets,.  ..TraDBactiona  and  2  00 
Ho.  131,    Stepien  Laphnm,  FarmiDgton,  turnip-rooted  beeta, 

Tranactions  and 2  00 

No.  47.  Jno.  Ford,  Detroit,  6  heads  cauliflower,  Traosactions  and  3  00 
No.  3.  Wm.  Balls,       ■'         "                 "        '  1st  prem.,  Trans- 
actions and 3  00 

No.  3.  Wm.  Balls,  Detroit,  6  head  cauliflower,  2d  premium, ...  2  00 

No.  229.  H.  A.  Young,  12  carrots. 2  00 

No.  205.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Collins,  Farmiogton,  12  patsneps, 2  00 

No.  5.  Wm.  Balls,  Detroit,  12  stalks  celery,  Ist  premiiim.  Trans- 
actions and 3  00 

No.  116.  Wm.  Smael,  Detroit,  12  stalks  es:ery,  2d  premium,  S  00 

No.  51.  Jno.  Ford,  Detroit,  6  vegetable  eggs, 2  00 

No.  279.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  i  peck  white  onions.  Transac- 
tions and '. 2  00 

No.  39.  Saml.  Rappleyee,  Ridgeway,  J  peck  yellow  oniona, 3  00 

No.  34,  A.  Wood,  Livonia  Center,  .^  peck  red  onions, 1  00 

No.  267.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  1  peek  table  potatoaf,  1st  p]«- 

mium, ■. S  00 

No,  250.  Thomas  Blocket,  Koseville,  1  peck  table  potatoes,  2d 

premium, _ —  2  00 

No.  250.  Th(H.  Blocket,  Rosevilie,  1  peck  table   potatoes,    3d 

premium, 1  00 

No.  281.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  3  marrow  squashes, 2  00 

No.  1 81.  W.  H.  Lester,  Ulica,  3  crook  neck          "       2  00 

No,  150.  Hubbard  A  Davis,  Det.,  3  vegetable  manow  squashes,  1  00 

No.  22,  M.  Winterhalter,  Detroit,  2  squashes,  Transacticms  and  1  00 

No,  7.  Wm.  Balis,  Detroit,  i  peck  tflmatoea.  Transactions  and  2  00 

No.  273.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  12  roots  salsify, ■  1  00 

No.  271.     .       "                 "1  peck  Lima  beans,  1st  prem^  3  00 

No.  306.  Wm.  Balls,  Detroit,  1  peck  Lima  beaM,  2d  premium,  2  00 
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Xo.  S6.  Saml.  Rappleyee,  Ridgeway,  I    peck  Lima  beans,  3d 

premium, SI  00 

No.  lOi.  Bonine  &  Eas^  Vaodalia,  1  peck  sweet  potatoes,    Ist 

prem., Transactions  and     3  00 

No.  1.  Horatio    Lee,  Southfleld,   1    peck  sw<et  potatoes,  2cl 

prem., 2  00 

No.  155.  Hubbai-d  &  Davis,  Detroit,  6  stalks  rhubarb, 1  00 

No.  29.  Wm.  Bramble,  Efljal  Oak,  2    pumpkins,  recommend 

Nos.  90,  91,  92.  S.  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  rutabagas,  turnips  Ac, 

field  crops,  recommend  premium  of 3  00 

Nos.  97,  9e,  99.  Fred.  Smith,  Plymouth,  3  lots  potatoes,  recom- 
mend prem.  of 3  00 

No.  154.  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  1  doz.  ears  Stowell'a  ever- 
green sweet  com,  recommend  prem.  of 1  00 

No.  289.  Thos.  Smith,   Hamtramck,    6  cabbages,  recommend 

prem.  of 1  Ofr 

No.  278.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  3  heads  red  Dutch  cabbage, 

recoipmend  premium  of _ 1  00 

No.  329.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  1   sweet  pumpkin,    (only 

one  ofiered,  well  worthy,)  recommend  prem.  of 1  00 

No.  157.  Hubbard  &  Davis,   Detroit,    3   citrons  for  preserves, 

(very  fine,)  recommend  prem.  of 1  09 

The  committee  would  recommend  that   hereafter  the  judges   uptm 

vegetables  for  the  table  should  be  appointed   from   vegetable   growers, 

instead  of  farmers,  and  that  the  judges  upon  field  crops  for  cattle  should 

be  appointed  from  farmers. 

JOHN  WINDER, 
GEO.  W.  COLLINS, 

Committee. 


DIVISION  H. 

CLASS   I. — BRAIK,   FLOUR,    SBHDS   AND  BBBAD. 

The  committee   on  grain,   flour,  seeds  and  bread,  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  examined  the  various  articles  which  were  presented  for 
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tJwir  inapection,  but  owiog  to  the  fine  quality  of  some  articles,  and  the 
dight  difiereoce  if  any  in  the  Bpecimens,  it  has  beea  difficult  to  decide 
which  were  the  most  deserTing,  but  we  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
all  and  have  awarded  the  ptemiams  as  follows  : 
No.  56.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  best  specimen  seed  wheat,  1st 

prem., $5  00 

No.  63.  G.  P.  Thufston,  Clarkaton,  2d  best  specimen  seed  wheat, 

2d  prem., 3  00 

No.  52.  T.  F.  Gerls,  Troy,  best  specimen  white  oats,  1st   prem.,     3  00 
No.  58.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  2d  best  specimen  white  oate, 

2d  prem, 2  00 

No.  28.  D.  M.  IThl,  Ypeilanti,  3d  best  speeimen  white  oats,  3d 

prem., 1  00 

No.  5.  S.  M.  Bartlelt,  Lasalle,  best  12  ears  Indiana  dent  com, 

Ist  prem., Transactions  and     5  00 

Of  this  variety  of  com  your  committee  have  some  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  farmers  of  Mich- 
igan, as  being  a  variety  of  com  well  suited  to  our  climate,  yielding 
equal,  if  not  better  than  any  other,  comiog  quick  to  maturity  and  stan- 
ding the  severe  drought  of  our  past  summer  better  than  any  other  kind 
known  to  your  committee. 
No.  18.  8.  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  best  specimen  white  dent  com, 

1st  premium, Transactions  and  $6  OO 

No.  4.  S.  M.  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  best  2  bushels  ears   yellow   dent 

com,  1st  prem., Transactions  and     5  00 

No._59,  H.  B,  Chapman,  Hillsdale,  2d  best  2  bush,  ears  yellow 

dent  com,  2d  prem., 3  00 

No.  20.  Prince  Bennett,   Ypsitanti,    best  2   bushels  marrowfat 

peas,  Ist  prem., , Transactions  and     5  00 

No.  47.  R.  C.  Gunn,  Southfield,  2d  beet  2  bushels  marrowfat 

peas,  2d  prem., _ .     3  00 

No.  21.  Prince  Bennett,  Tpsilanti,  best  2  bushels   white   beans, 

Ist  prem,, Transactions    and     5  00 

Ho.  3.  S.  M,  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  2d  best  2  bushels  white  beans,  2d 

prem., 3  00 

No.  56.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Hillsdale,    3d   best    2  bushels   white 

beans,  3d  prem., £  00 
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No.  36.  J.  L.  Stoul,Troy,  besUimothy  seed,  iBt  pram,, $5  00 

No.  30.  J.  L.  Stout,  Troy,  2d  best  timothy  eeed,  2d  prem., 4  00 

No.  46.  R.  C.    Gunn,  Soutbfield,    3(i  best  timothy  seed,  3d 

prem., ■■ 3  00 

No.  38.  Jno.  Gould,  Dearborn,  best  flax,  1st  premium,  Tranaac- 

tions  and 5  00 

No.  S7.  Edward  Gare,  Redford,  best  1  bushel    black  Egyptian 

bailey,  Ist  prem., Transactions  and     3  00 

No.  60.  Francis  Lewie,  Dearborn,  beet  corn  bread,  Ist  prem.,  „  2  GO 
No.  49.  Mre.  H.  Walker,  Detroit,  best  yeast  bread,  Ist  prem^  2  00 
No.  40.  Jno.  Kirk,  Detroit,  2d  best  yeast  bread,  2d  premium,  1  00 
No.  31.  Owens  &  Barnes,  Detroit,  best  specimen  baker's  bread, 

lat  premium, 2  00 

No.  10.  Owen8&Barnes,Detroit,  Boatoncrackers;No.  11.  but- 
ter crackers;  No.  1 2.  lemon  crackers ;  No.  9.  soda  crack- 
ers ;  No.  1 3.  ship  crackers, Diploma. 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  st  which  your  committee  obtained  their  books, 
and  instructions,  we  fear  some  articles  worthy  to  be  recommended  for 
premiums,  may  have  been  overlooked. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  J.  HERVEY, 
WM.  H.  WELLS, 

Committee. 


MIBCB1.LANI0U9  ARTICLKB. 

Tour  committee  on  miscellaneous  articles,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  bxammmg  and  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  articles  offered 
for  exhibition,  beg  leave  to  report  tiat  after  *n  arduous  and  thorough 
inspection,  and  positive  proof  of  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  articles 
well  attested  by  the  committee,  they  have  decided  to  award  the  follow- 
ing premiums,  and  are  highly  gratified  to  state  their  pleasure  in  behol- 
ding so  fine  a  show,  and  in  giving  their  full  approval  to  the  following 
articles: 
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No.  2.  J.  V,  Euehle,  Detroit,  lot  &ney  soh|h, Silver  Medal. 

No,  3,  F.  P.  Mather,      "       case  glass  and  china  ware,  Diploma 

and 11  OO 

No,  4.  F.  C.  Hannibal,  Detroit,  atmospheric  saw  strainer, Diploma, 

No.  T.  E.  Wyncoop,         "         self-heating  smoothing  iron,,..      1  00 

ITo.  8.  J.  P.  Earle,  "        showcase, Transactions, 

No.  9.  Jno.  MoCurdy,      "        portable  steam  engme,  Diploma 

and , 5  00 

No.  10,  Jno.  Mc Curdy,  Detroit,  shingle  machine,  Diploma  and     5  00 
'No.  11.  "  "1  doz.  shingles,  "         and     2  00 

No,  12.  Jaa.  R.  Cunningham,  Detroit,  model  steam  boat,  Silver  Medal. 

No.  1 3.  A.  McKibben  &  Co.,      "       2  pearJ  mantles, Diploma. 

Nos,  14  and  15.      "  "       water  coolers,,. Diploma. 

No.  !!).  0.  Goldsmith,  Detroit,  case  of  aegars  and  tobacco.  Diploma. 

No,  20,  B.  Lee,  "        jar  of  candy, 2  00 

No.  22.  Wm.  Phelps,        "        case  of  fancy  goods, Tranaactions. 

No.  23.  C.  G.  Blindbnry,  Detroit,  lot  dressed  lumber,  Diploma 

and 5  00 

No.  24.  Tbos,  R.  Bailey,  Lockport,  N.  T.,  Bailey's  taming  lathe ; 
No.  25.  Bailey's  bed  rail  machine;  No,  26.    Bailey's  bed 

pin  machine, Diploma. 

No."28.  Wm  White,  Newport,  bottle  white  currant  wine, 1  00 

No.  33  to  43.  0.  Bellows,  Detroit,  lot  India  rubber  goods.  Trans- 
actions and 6  00 

No,  46.  Geo.  H,  Bucli,  Detroit,   carved  eagle  in  wood, Diploma, 

No.  48  to  70.  Wm.  Wingert,  Detroit,  large  collection   rifles, 

guns,  pistols,  Ac, Silver  Medal  and  Transactions. 

No.  73,  T.  M.  Cook,  Detroit,  case  Sunday  School  Library, 6  00 

No.  17.  A.  McKibben  &  Co^  Detroit,   Hobbs'  ball  door  lock. 

Transactions. 
No,  T8.  A.  McKibben,  &  Co.,  Detroit,  12  apple-parers, . .  .Transactions. 
No.  8!.  M.  H.  Webster,  Detroit,  school  house  and  station  bell?, 
Diploma. 

No.  83.  Edward  IngersoU,  Detroit,  ^  bushel  miliett, Transactions. 

No,  84.  M.  H.  Hickock,  Detroit,  patent  lumber  counter, Diploma. 

No.  85.  C.  Piquette,  Detroit,  case  gold  pens, Transaetiona, 

No,  86,  T.  B.  Leavenworth,  Detroit,  ca.se  silver  spoons, Diploma, 

No.  87,  Wm.  Gooding,  Detroit,  row  boat, Diploma. 
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Ko.  80.  Palmer  &  Wkipple,  Detroit,  speciraena  book  blading, 
Silver  Medal, 

No.  90.  Jaa.  R.  Cunninghain,  Detroit,  modei  yacht, $2  00 

No,  96.  Wm.  Fewins,  Detroit,  Fewina'  hair  dye, Diploma. 

No.  96.  to  105.  Rufus  Brewn,  Detroit,  lot  India  rubber  goods,  Diploma. 

No,  106.  Henry  Metz,  Detroit,  composition  roofidg, Silver  Medal. 

No.  107  to  113.  E.  C.  Wilder,  Detroit,  case  cutlery  &o.,  Silver  Medal. 

No.  H  4.  M.  H,  Webster,  Detroit,  Herring'a  safe, Diploma. 

Ko.  117.  Rev.  Z.  Cook,  Farmidgton,  case  stuffed  birds, _  -  $1  OO 

No.  120.  H.  M.  Anthony,  Cleveland,  0.,  specimen  drain  brick,  Diploma. 
No.  126.  D.  J.  Pencille,  Detroit,  specimen  chirography,.. -Transactions. 

No.  128.  D.  O.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  portable  forge, Diploma. 

No.  129  to  138.  D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  lot  miacella- 

neouB  artidea, Silver  Medal. 

No.  140.  C.  &  P.  Melius,  Detroit,  eoUectioB  of  saws, Diploma. 

No.  141.  W.  B.  Wadly,  Royal  Oak,  2  fish  nets, $1  00 

No.  142.  Samuel  Rappleyee,  Ridgewaj,  bottle  of  Elder  wine, . .  1  00 
No.  147.  Jas,  Whitcomb,  Detroit,  model  railway  safety  switch,  Diploma. 
No.  149.  Richmond  &  Backus,  Detroit,  railroad  statistic  book,        do 

No.  153.  Hiram  Walker,  Detroit,  bottle  tomato  calaup, $2  00 

No.  lfi7.Mr8.  W.  F.  Cole,  Detroit,  6  bottles  catsup, 6  00 

No.  164.  E.  W.  Hersey,  Oakland,  1  bottle  white  Currant  wine,     1  00 

No.  165.  E.  W.  Hersey,  Oakland,  1  bottle  Cherry  wine, 1  00 

No.  167.  F^O.  Wilder  ifeBrOT  Detroit,  melodeon, Diploma. 

No.  174.  3.  R,  Grout,  Detroit,  mass  native  copper, |5  00 

No8.  174,  182.  J".  R.  Grout,  Detroit,  specimens  copper,  &;.,.  ..Diploma. 

No,  183,  Paul  Wolff,  Detroit,  spring  mattrass, Diploma. 

No.  184.  Perry  it  Beardley,  Wyoming,  N.  Y^  patent  rope  ma- 
chine,   - Diploma. 

No.  185.  P.  3.  Franz,  Detroit,  hose,  plaster  paris,  patent  roofing, 

Ac, - Diploma. 

No.  281.  G.  B.  Pomeroy  i  Cot  Detroit,  ii  frames,  specimens  printing. 
J.  H.  BUTTERFIELD, 
J.  P,  MUSSEY, 
CHAS,  PARSONS, 
HENRY  METZ, 

Committee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON"  ESSAYS. 

The  committee  oq  essays  beg  leave  to  report  that  papers  on  th^  fol- 
lowing Bubjects,  have  been  submitted  to  their  consideration: 
An  essaj  on  the  cultivation  and  man^emeilt  of  CloTer. 
An  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato. 
An  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Ruia  Bagas. 
And  also  several  papers  which  cannot  properly  be  called  "  essays," 
on  the  following  subjects : 

"On  Wood  Lands,"  "Prolific  Com,''  "Pure  Water  for  Cattle,!'  "Best 
situation  for  any  Orchard,"   "Protection  of  Birds,"   " Preservation  of 
Timber,"  "  Increase  of  Insects"  and  '■  The  culture  of  the  Flat  Turnip." 
Afl«r  a  careful  examination  of  these  productions,  the  committee  have 
concurred  in  lecommending  one  of  them  only  for  a  premium,     TMb  is 
the  "essay  on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  Clover,"  by  Edward 
Mason,  to  whom  they  recommend  a  premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 
JOHN  8.  BAGG, 
JOHN  D.  PIERCE, 
8ANF0EO  M.  GREEN, 
F.  W.  CURTENIUS, 

Ojmmitiee. 


Premimus  awarded  hy  the  execvlive   committee,  at  their  mating,  De- 
cember 12,  1854. 


Report  of  the  committee  on  the  culture  of  the  Potato,  as  recom- 
mended by  Messrs.  Roberts,  of  Wasttenaw  county.  Mason,  of  Wayne 
county  and  Chandler,  of  Lenawee  county;  each  claiming  the  premium 
of  $100  00,  aa  offered  by  this  Society,  "  for  satisfactory  evidence  pro- 
duced to  the  executive  committee,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  December, 
1854,  of  a  discovery  of  the  cause  and  a  permanent  cure  of  the  potato 
rot." 

Youi  committee  woidd  respectfully  report  that  liey  have  listened 
with  much  attention  to  the  theories  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  and 
1  all  the  testimony  fumiabed  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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the  utmost  Biitiafaction  acd  at  the  same  time  not  to  endorae  anyt[iiDg  of 
a  theoretical  Batnre,  without  undoubted  evidence  of  succcsaful  results. 

Mr.  Mason  makes  the  following  statements,  which  are  condensed  from 
his  printed  and  written  essay,  as  furnished  to  Ihe  committee: 

Fiiat.  The  cause  of  Potato  Bot 

"  It  is  caused  by  electricity ;  it  begins  on  the  leaves  and  extends  grad- 
ually to  the  stems  and  tubers : 

"  That  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  apple,  or  berry,  are  aslia- 
ble  to  be  destroyed  as  those  raised  from  sets: 

"That  it  never  commences  in  the  old  seed : 

"  That  the  poison  ia  conveyed  in  rain  water,  and  dews,  and  geueraily 
appears  after  thunder  stonns." 

That  electricity  exists  in  the  air,  all  admit;  that  it  is  essential  to  life,, 
to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  plants,  and  to  the  existence  of  every- 
thing in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  is  also  certain.  We  claim 
now  on  the  start,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  always  uniform ;  that  they 
do  not  vary  like  the  wild  schemes  of  restless  man — that  they  are  the 
same  to  day,  yesterday,  and  forever.  In  examining  leaves,  stalks,  and 
disease  of  "  small  potatoes,"  we  are  too  apt  to  be  seized  vcith  a  one  idea 
principle  In  regard  thereto,  and  forget  that  nature  is  perfection; 
that  she  does  all  things  well,  that  she  never  causes  disease  or  suffering; 
but, that  it  is  a  violation  of  nature's  laws  which  bring  disastrous  re- 
suits. 

That  there  is  a  constant  action  of  electrical  fluid  in  the  atmosphere 
we  will  admit,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  prolongation  of  hfe,  and  for  the  wants  of  everything  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Has  there  been  any  great  change  in  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  last  one  hundred  years  ^  If  so, 
our  savans  have  not  ascertained  the  fact.  Besides,  is  it  not  in  direct  vi- 
olation of  every  law  of  nature  to  suppose  that  rain  water,  the  purest  in 
the  world,  and  dew  still  purer,  and  sweeter  if  possible,  contain  in  their 
natural  state,  or  when  consumed  by  plants,  the  least  poison.  Does  na- 
ture act  in  this  way  ?  Does  she  kindly  permit  the  plant  to  grow  and 
then,  instead  of  refreshing  it  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  send  disease  and 
death  ^ 

Mr.  Mason's  remedies  are,  to  plant  on  dry  laud  before  the  tubers 
sprout,  use  properly  prepared  manure,  plow  the  ground  deep,  keep  ihe 
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waUt  from  standiog  about  them,  and  have  tbem  ripe  it'  posaible  belbrs 
the  bligbt  cornea. 

Mr.  Chandler's  viawa  of  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  partially  ao- 
iDcide  with  those  already  expressed,  further  adding  that  keeping  potatoes 
out  of  the  groudd  seven  months  in  the  year  is  absolutely  injurious  to 
successful  cultivatioa. 

The  committee  feel  somewhat  delicate,  but  are  obliged  to  say  that 
Mr,  Chandler'a  theory  lacks  two  essential  particulars: 

First  originality;  second,  evidence  to  substantiate. 

This  committee  would  report  that  the  same  views  in  regatd  to  the 
cause  of  the  potato  rot,  has  been  brought  before  the  society  several  pre- 
'vious  years  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  originality  of  the  discovery,  as 
claimed,  must  be  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Chandler  furnishes  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  success  of  his 
theory,  and  we  would  recommend  to  him  to  pursue  farther  investiga- 
tions, as  this  subject  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Eoberts  feiis  in  proving  Ihe  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  but  offers 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  prevention.  That  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  the  potato,  and  preventing  the  rot,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  is  abundantly  proved.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
rot  has  not  been  bad  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  that  his  e^eriments 
have  been  conducted  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  results  of  Mr.  Roberts'  system  of  culture,  we 
would  recommend  that  a  discretionary  premium  of  twenty  dollare  be 
awarded  to  him,  to  assist  him  in  further  prosecutiog  his  inquiries. 

And  the  committee  would  recommend  that  the  premium  of  $100  OO 
as  offered  by  this  society,  for  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  a  permanent  cure  of  the  potato  rot,  be  continued, 

J.  W.  BICKINSON, 
SAML.  M.  BARTLETT. 
JUSTUS  ClAGE, 

OommitCee. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

The   committee  on  field  crops  report  that  but  one  entry  has  beea 

.made  in  that  class,  viz  :  a  crop  of  carrots,  by  S,  M.  Bartlett  of  Lasalle, 
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Monroe  Co.,  and  that  having  examined  the  statemente  of  Mr.  BarUett 
in  reference  thereto,  we  think  bim  entitled  to,  and  therefore  we  award 
him  the  first  premium  for  a  crop  of  carrota,  $5  00. 

CARROTS. atATEMBNT    OF    6.    1 


Statement  of  Carrot  Crop  entered  for  premium  at  the  Afkhigan  State 
Fair,  for  the  year  1854. 

The  lot  coDtaina  42  ro^Ja  of  ground,  has  had  carrots  on  it  four  suc- 

ceseive  crops;  was  piowed  twice  this  spring,  one  foot  deep ;  was  sown 
in  drills  IS  inches  apart,  on  the  13th  day  of  May;  the  quantity  pf  seed 
i-ib. 

Cost  of  plowing  and  planting,  with  seed, J2  00 

1854,  June  1.  To  I  day's  hoeing, 1  00 

"         "     30.  To  1^  days'  hoeing  and  thinning, 1  60 

"    July  2d.  1  day's  hoeing  and  thinning, 1  00 

"         "  3d.  1  day's  hoeing  and  thinning, 1  00 

"         "  29.  1  day's  hoeing, 1  00 

"     Aug.  24.  1  day 'a  hoeing, I  00 

18  60 
This  crop  was  gathered  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  Noreaiber;  the 
yield  of  40  rods  or  i  of  an  ac  e  wa  236  bushels.  The  cost  of  gath- 
ering was  one  dolla  j  e  hand  ed  making  the  cost  of  raising  and  stor- 
ing 4  cents  and  6-1)  pe  bu  hel  They  are  worth  according  to  my 
experience  nearly  or  q  t  a  n  h  per  bushel  as  oafs  for  feeding  pur- 
poseB. 

S.  M.  BARTLETT. 
LAsiLLB,  MoNnB  Co,,  Mich.,  Nov.  12tb  1854. 


AWARDS  TO  COUNTIES. 

The  commitee  on  awards  to  county  Agricultural  Societies,  would  res- 
pectfully report  that  the  amount  of  cash  premiums  taken  at  the  State 
Fair,  by  the  counties  herein  named,  with  the  respective  population  of 
each  as  tal:en  from  tLe  censu.'^  of  18S0,  is  as  follows: 
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Oowili/. 

Popidati(yti. 

Premiuma. 

Branob, 

12,47S 

8136  00 

Calhoun, 

19,169 

130  00 

Kalamazoo, 

13,179 

101  00 

Hillsdale, 

1G,1S9 

161  00 

Washtenaw, 

28,569 

384  00 

Wayne, 

42,765 

961  00 

Maeoml), 

15,532 

208  00 

JacksoD, 

19,433 

165  00 

Lenawee, 

S6,S80 

76  00 

OaWand, 

31,267 

246  00 

Monroe, 

14,695 

48  00 

Lapeer, 

7,026 

46  00 

Shiawassee, 

5,333 

21  00 

Cass, 

10,506 

30  00 

Your  committee  would  report  in  favor  of  awarding  to  Hillsdale  coan- 
ty,  twenty  copies  of  the  Transactions  as  offered  in  the  premium  list,  for 
taking  the  greatest  amount  of  premiums  in  proportion  to  population  and 
facilities  for  getting  to  the  Fair. 

Your  committee  would  also  report  that  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
best  organized  county  society,  has  not  been  presented,  and  recommend 
that  no  premium  be  awarded,  bnt  that  die  eame  premium  be  offered 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  DICKINSON, 
H.  METZ, 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER, 
C'ovmtUtee, 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 
Committee  to  examine  farms  and  report  to  the  e;^ecutive  committee 
at  ils  annua!  meeting  in  December : 

S.  M.  Bartlktt,  Lasatle,  Monroe  county, 
A.  Y.  MooKE,  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  county, 
C.  W.  Green,  Farmington,  Oakland  county. 
Premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the  executive  committee,  at  its  annua? 
meeting,  in  December,  1B54. 
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For  the  beet  cultivated  farm,  reference   being  had  to   the  cultivation, 

stock,  improTementa,  expenses  and  produels,  &c, 150  00 

Fortho2dbegtdo,, 30  00 

Forthe3dbestdo., 20  00 

For  the  4th  best  do., 10  00 

Any  person  making  application  for  the  premiums  must  answer  the 
following  questions. 

The  object  in  requiring  answers  to  these  questions  being  to  elicit  in- 
formation, it  is  expected  the  answers  will  be  written  out  aa  much  in  de- 
tail as  possible. 

All  who  furnish  full  answers  to  the  questions  will  receive  premiums 
in  addition  to  the  premiums  offered  above,  consisting  of  the  Society's 
Diploma,  and  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  according 
to  the  value  of  such  reports : 

SOILS,  diC. 

i.  Of  how  much  land  does  your  farm  consist?  and  how  much  wood, 
waste,  and  improved  land  respectively  ? 

2.  What  ia  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  sub-soil  1  Is  there  limestone 
in  it! 

3.  What  do  you  consider  as  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  on  your  farm!  of  clay,  if  you  have  it?  of  sandy  soil,  and 
of  gravelly  soil  ?     Answer  respectively. 

4.  What  depth  do  you  plow  ?  What  effect  has  deep  plowing  had 
on  your  various  soils  ? 

6.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  the  suc- 
ceeding crop,  between  shallow,  common,  or  deep  plowing? 

6.  Have  you  used  the  double,  or  sub-soil  plow  ?  and  what  have  been 
ita  eflecta  on  different  soils  and  crops !  Have  you  drained  any  of  your 
lands?  if  so,  what  soils,  and  with  what  results? 

7.  What  trees  and  plants  are  indigenous  to  your  soil!  Give  the 
name  of  each. 


8.  How  many  loads  of  manure  (30  bushels  per  load)  do  you  usually 
apply  per  acre  ?  How  do  you  manage  your  manure  ?  Is  it  kept  under 
cover,  or  are  there  cellars  under  your  barns  or  stables  for  receiving  it  3 

9.  How  ia  your  manure  applied  ;  whether  in  its  long  or  green  state. 
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or  it  compost?     For  what  crops,  or  under  what  ciroamsUBces  do  yoi. 
prefer  using  it,  either  ic  a  freeh  or  rolten  Btate  ? 

10.  Have  you  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  or  any  other  substance 
not  in  common  use  na  maotire?  In  what  manner  were  they  used,  and 
with  what  rea^Jts  ? 

TILLAGE   CROPS. 

11.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  till;  and  with  what  crops  are 
they  occupied,  and  how  much  of  each  crop  ? 

12.  What  Is  the  amount  of  seed  planted  or  sown  for  each  crop,  the 
time  of  Bowing,  the  mode  of  cultivating,  and  of  harveating,  and  the 
product  per  acre  ?  Have  any  insects  been  found  jujuriouB  to  your  crops  ? 
If  80,  describe  them,  and  the  remedies  adopted. 

13.  How  deep  do  you  have  manure  covered  in  the  earth  for  differ- 
ent crops  and  different  soils  ? 

1 4.  Have  your  potatoes  been  affected  with  any  peculiar  defect  or  dis- 
ease, and  have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  clearly  proved  cause  for 
it,  or  found  any  remedy  ? 

15.  What  kind  of  grasses  do  you  use?  How  much  seed  of  clover 
or  the  various  kinds  of  grass  do  you  sow  to  the  acre  ?  At  what  season 
of  the  year  do  you  sow  !  and  what  is  the  manner,  of  seeding  ?  What 
kinds  of  grass  are  best  adapted  to  lands  used  for  dairy  purposes  ! 

16.  How  many  acres  do  you  mow  for  hay,  and  what  is  the  average 
product  ?  At  what  stage  do  you  cut  grass,  and  what  is  your  mode  of 
making  hay  ? 

17.  Is  any  of  your  mowing  land  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  what 
Is  your  mode  of  managing  such  land  ? 

1 8.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  low,  bog  or  peat  lands !  What  was  the 
mode  pursued,  the  crops  raised,  and  what  success  ? 

19.  Have  you  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  weeds  from  your  farm  ? 
If  so,  by  what  methods,  and  what  weeds  ate  most  troublesomef 

DOMESTIC  ANIldALe. 

20.  How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle  and  horses  do  you  keep, 
and  of  what  breeds  are  they  ? 

21.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
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difFereot  breeda  of  cattle  or  other  animals  foi'  particular  purposes,  and 
miti  what  results? 

22.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  winter- 
ing jour  cattle;  as  to  feed,  watering  and  shelter? 

3;5.  How  much  butter  and  cheese  do  you  inate  annually,  from  what 
Lumber  of  cowa,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  manufacture? 

24.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep?  Of"  what  breed  or  breeds  are 
they?  How  much  do  they  yield  per  fleece,  and  what  does  the  wool 
bring  1  How  many  of  your  sheep  usually  produce  lambs,  and  what 
nnmbef  of  sheep  are  usually  reared  ?  How  much  will  your  sheep  or 
lambs  sell  for  per  head  to  the  butcher  ? 

25.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  winter- 
ing your  sheep,  aa  to  food,  water  and  ahelter?  How  many  in  pro- 
portion to  your  flock  (if  any)  do  you  lose  during  the  wintet  ? 

26.  How  many  swine  do  you,  keep  ?  of  what  breed  are  they  ?  how  do 
you  feed  them  ?  at  what  age  do  you  kill  them,  and  what  do  they  weigh 
when  dressed? 

27.  What  experiments  have  you  made  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  corn,  or 
other  grain,  for  feeding  animals,  either  for  fattening  or  for  milk? 

FRUIT. 

28.  What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees  ?  Are  they  of  natural 
or  grafted  fruit,  and  chiefly  of  what  varieties? 

29.  What  number  and  kind  of  fruit  trees  exclusive  of  apples,  have 
you ;  and  w  hat  are  among  the  best  of  each  kind  ? 

30.  What  insects  have  attacked  your  trees,  and  what  method  do  you 
use  to  prevent  their  attacks? 

31.  What  is  your  general  management  of  fruit  trees? 

32.  What  other  experiments  or  farm  operations  have  produced 
interesting  or  valuable  results? 

FEBCaa,  BCILDIBQ-S,    AC. 

33.  What  is  the  number,  size,  and  general  mode  of  constrution  of 
your  farm  buildings,  and  their  uses? 

34.  What  kind  of  fefices  do  you  construct  ?  What  is  the  height  and 
length  of  each  kind,  and  their  cost  and  condition  ?    Have  you  oonstruc- 
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tad  aay  wirs  fences  ?     If  so,  what  has  been  ite  cost,  and  what  its  advai- 
tages,  and  how  made  ? 

35.  To  what  extent  are  jour  various  farming  operations  guided  by 
accurate  weighing  aud  measuring?  And  to  what  degree  of  miauteoess 
are  thej  registered  by  daily  accounts  ? 

36.  Do  you  lieep  regular  farm  accounts !  Can  you  state  the  anaual 
espense  in  improving  your  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  with  such 
precision  that  you  can  at  the  end  of  the  year  strilie  an  accurate  balance 
of  the  debt  and  credit?  Would  not  this  practice  conduce  very  much 
to  close  observation,  careful  farming,  and  in  the  end  much  improve  your 
system, as  well  as  better  your  fortune? 

37.  Give  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  on  your  farm,  speci- 
fying each. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FAEM8. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  eiamioing  Farms 
entered  for  the  State  Society's  premiums,  submit  the  following  report: 

Agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  the  committee  met  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1854.  The  first  farm  examined,  was  that  of  H.  B,  Chap- 
man, of  Reading,  Hillsdale  county.  This  farm  ia  comparatively  Dew, 
Mr.  C  having  settled  on  it  ia  the  year  1847 ;  it  was  then  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  remote  from  any  settlement.  It  now  eshibits  an  advanced 
state  of  culture  and  careful  management.  It  is  judiciously  divided  In 
lots,  by  fences  of  extraordinary  height,  (unusually  high  your  commit- 
tee tiink).  We  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  cleanly  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  the  growing  crops,  which  were  very  fine.  The  fence  rows 
were  free  from  weeds  and  bushes,  the  orchards  in  fine  condition,  the  bams 
well  finished  and  commodious,  exhibiting  in  their  construction,  many 
characteristics  of  an  inventive  and  thinking  mind.  This  farm  as  a 
whole,  exhibits  a  rare  instance  of  Yankee  go-a-headativeness.  Touc 
committee  were  surprised  to  learn  that  ail  the  improvements  were  the 
result  of  a  single  pair  of  hands,  almost  unaided  by  other  capital.  Mr. 
C.  has  laid  about  two  hundred  rods  of  under-drain,  the  result  of  which 
exceeds  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  gives  this  method  of  drain  - 
Mr.  C's  house  ia  such  as  the  first  settlere 
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usually  build,  aad  there  are  as  yet  surrounding  it,  few  of  the  acceeaariea 
of  a  pleasaut  farm  bouse.  He  iaformed  ua,  however,  that  the  eosiipg 
epriag  he  i^uld  buil^l  a  house  more  suited  to  his  present  improved  for- 
tunes. 

The  next  farm  visited  was  that  of  Godfrey  Knight,  Esqr.,  of  Prai- 
rie Eonde.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prairie  farms  in  the  State, 
with  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility,  naturally  dry  and  easily  cultivated, 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  all  their  va- 
rieties. Like  most  prairie  farms,  this  k  laid  off  in  large  fields,  vith 
fenc^  scarcely  second  rate.  Unlike  others,  the  farm  buildings  were  well 
constructed  and  in  eie«IIent  order.  The  orchard  is  very  extensive,  and 
embraces  moat  of  the  approved  varieties  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  &c. 
Your  committee  here  saw  an  apple  tree  hedge;  in  regard  to  its  utility, 
your  committee  were  divided  in  opinion.  The  crop  on  this  farm  did 
not  appear  so  luxuriant  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  soil  so  gen- 
ial, but  the  prevailing  drought  was  undoubtedly  the  accidental  cause. 
The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  K.'s  (arm  lies  in  grass,  44  acres  only  (of 
IGO)  being  cropped  the  present  season,  and  that  mostly  in  corn. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  premaes,  and  a  long  talk  with 
the  proprietor,  we  could  not  discover  anything  worthy  of  particular 
remark  in  Mr.  K.'s  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  we  have  each  a  pleasing 
remembrance  of  his  hospitality,  and  the  pleasant  evening  we  passed 
with  his  family. 

We  next  visited  the  farm  of  Justus  Gage,  of  Dowagiac,  Cass  county. 
This  farm  contains  230  acres.  The  improved  portions  present  a  rolling 
surface,  the  soil  sandy  gravel  and  sandy  loam;  the  sand  predominating 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  naturally  poor  and  unproductive,  com- 
pared with  prairie  or  timbered  lands,  but  with  the  careful  treatment  of 
the  owner,  during  an  occupancy  of  twelve  years,  this  farm  now  shows  a 
luxuriance  of  crop  scarcely  equalled  in  more  favored  localities.  Mr.  G. 
has  thirty  acres  of  corn  that  seem  to  have  suffered  very  little  from 
drought,  and  which  promises  an  abundant  yield.  His  potatoes  were 
unusually  fair,  and  his  second  growth  of  clover  was  greatly  superior  to 
any  other  we  saw  on  our  route.  The  bams  and  out-buildings  seem  wdl 
constructed,  and  the  former  were  well  filled.  The  house  (nearly  new) 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Farm-Cottage  style,  roomy,  airy,  and 
convenient,  planned  less  for  show  than  use,  yet  not  devoid  of  architec- 
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tural  bofluty.  The  wliole,  w:ti  fine  old  shade  trees  aad  a  wilderness  of 
sbnibbery  and  vines,  presenls  a  pjoture  of  a  rural  Lome,  such  as  many 
dream  c-f,  and  tut  few  realize.  The  :Dt«lligence  and  kindly  feeling 
pervading  this  household,  are  sure  Indications  that  the  ^mind  as  well  as 
the  soil  is  cultivated"  her?. 

The  last  fann  on  our  list  was  that  of  J.  S.  Tihbitte,  of  Plymouth, 
Wayne  coiiEty.  This  farm  contains  80  acres,  65  improved.  We  could 
scarcely  judge  of  Mr.  T.'a  mode  of  cultivation,  as  only  some  2^  acre 
were  -.mder  the  plow,  the  remainder  being  in  meadow  and  past-jre,  ot 
as  Mr.  T.  expressed  it,  resting. 

The  huildinga  on  this  farm  are  well  got  up,  of  good  materia},  giving 
an  air  of  permanence  and  durability  welt  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
stock  is  of  good  quality  and  in  fine  condition.  The  fences  are  high  and 
strong,  and  show  much  taste  and  finish  in  their  construction.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  farm  indicates  a  goodly  degree  of  thrift  in  the 
owner,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  external  efi'ect. 

Your  committee  being  without  instructions  fwm  the  board,  were 
obliged  to  exercise  ther  own  discretion,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ww 
pleasant,  in  awarding  premiums. 

In  the  absence  of  precedents,  we  were  guided  by  our  owe  pro-con- 
ceived notions  of  what  a  premium  farm  should  be,  and  however  iuclis- 
ed  we  might  be  to  difter  in  opinion  upon  matters  of  less  importance, 
we  happily  agreed  in  the  following  characteristics: 

Ist  Such  farm  should  exhibit  neatness  of  cultivation,  and  in  ?.£ 
management,  due  regard  to  two  permanent  ends,  toward  the  continued 
or  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a  remunerative  return  for  the  laboi', 
in  the  resulting  crop. 

2d.  It  should  be  devoted  to  no  dominant  crop,  or  single  idea,  but 
Bbonld  embrace  all  the  popular  branches  of  farm  interest,  as  this  natural- 
ly leads  to  system  and  due  rotation  of  crops,  which  last  point  your  com- 
mittee deem  of  great  importance. 

3d.  It  should  exhibit  good  taste  and  jadgment  in  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  management  of  its  buildings ;  avoiding  lavish  »penditure 
for  mere  show,  they  should  wear  the  aspect  of  quiet  and  repose  in  keep- 
ing with  the  "  even  t«nor  "  of  farm  hfe.  In  short  a  first  premium  farm 
should  he  in  all  respect*  a  model  covntry  home- 
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With  these  views  we  do  not  award  the  first' premium,  having  seetf  no 
fann  that  sufficiently  combineajjl  tbo  above  requisites. 

We  award  the  2d  premium  to  Justus  Gage,  of  Dowagiac,  Caas  Co, 

The  3d  to  H,  B.  Chapman,  of  Reading,  Hillsdale  county. 

The  4th  to  J.  S.  Tibbitts,  of  Plymouth,  Wayne  county. 

The  statements  of  Messrs.  G^e,  Tibbitts  and  Chapman,  accompany- 
ing and  formicg  a  part  of  this  report  are  faU  and  explicit  in  regard  to 
the  method  pursued  by  each. 

Your  committe  saw  many  farms  on  their  route  that  ought  to  haw 
been  entered  for  competition — among  thera  were  those  of  Mr.  Uhl,  of 
Superior,  Waslitenaw  county,  and  Mr.  Linden,  of  Canton,  Wayne  Co. 

The  first  exhibits  fine  cultivation  and  rare  energy  in  the  propriety. 

The  second  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  eslensive  and  eiceilent  arrai^- 
ment  for  stoc^. 

The  committee,  before  closing  this  report,  would  take  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  Slate  Society,  and  the  farmers  of  Michigan,  on  the  ev- 
idences of  progress  and  improvemant  everywhere  visible.  We  are  con- 
fident that  a  high  destiny  avraits  the  agricultural  class  in  Michigan.  If 
we  are  true  to  ourselves,  a  few  more  efforts  and  still  fewer  years,  wtt 
make  us  the  Premium  Agricultural  State. 

S.  M.  BARTLETT. 
A.  Y.  MOORE, 
0.  W.  GREEN, 

Commtliee  on  Farms. 

March,  1855, 


JUSTUS  GAGE'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Executive  Comrniliee  Michigan  Stale  Agricultural  Society: 

Gbntlkhek — In  reply  to  the  various  questioiffi  addressed  to  me  as 
one  of  the  applicants  for  premiums  on  farms,  1  respectfully  submit  the 
following  replies: 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  230  acres  of  land;  100  of  which  iswood- 
land,  held  in  reserve  for  timber;  100,  improved  land,  and  30  acrse 
marsh,  and  svfamp  land  partially  reclaimed. 

2.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  consists  of  sandy  loam  and  gravel ;  io  some 
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places  stony,  and  some  light  sandy  soil.  There  m  no  limestone  in  it, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  a  aufflciency  of  lime  in  calcareous  parUdes,  inter- 
nungled  with  the  soil  for  all  agricultural  purposes. 

3.  So  for  as  my  experience  goes,  the  beat  method  for  improving  the 
quality  of  sandy,  gravelly,  and  loamy  soils,  is  by  a  rotation  of  crops  of 
com,  wheat  and  clover,  and  a  Uberal  use  of  plaster  aud  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. In  this  course  I  would  recommend  one  crop  of  corn  on  dover 
sod,  then  one  crop  of  wheat,  then  seed  to  clover,  letting  this  last  remain 
for  meadow  or  pasture  for  two  or  three  years,  then  follow  with  com  and 
wheat  as  before.  A  course  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  render  a  sandyi 
gravel,  or  loamy  soil  of  the  very  best  quality. 

4.  I  plow  from  eight  to  nine  inches  deep  as  an  average;  with  the 
intention  of  deepening  this  by  degrees.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  very 
deep  plowing,  all  at  once,  on  such  soil  as  above  described,  must  tend  to 
-diminish,  rather  than  increase,  the  crops  immediately  aucceeding,  by 
throwing  up  a  soil  too  destitute  of  ingredients  for  the  proper  nourish- 
ntent  oi  pbuts ;  the  subsoil  being  of  the  same  general  compioaition  with 
tiiat  <^  the  surface.  Farmers  in  tilling  such  lands  should  increase  the 
ekpth  of  their  furrow  only  in  proportion  as  they  increase  the  quality  of 
their  soils,  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  and  the  application  of  proper 
ferfihzers.  The  effect  of  thus  deepening  the  furrows  on  my  different 
soils,  has  uniformly  been  good.  In  wet  seasons,  it  enables  the  surplus 
water  to  settle  so  far  below  the  surface  as  not  to  injure  the  crop;  and  in 
extreme  dry  seasons,  the  roots  of  plants  can  easily  penetrate  to  the  rising 
moisture  from  below. 

5.  The  only  experiments  I  have  made  as  to  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  plowing  upon  a  succeeding  crop,  have  been  of  a  general  character, 
consisting  chiefly  in  observations  and  comparisons  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  my  erope,  one  year  with  another,  as  I  have  gradually  deep- 
ened my  furrows  from  year  to  year. 

6.  I  have  used  only  the  common  two  horse  plow,  after  the  Hist  break- 
ing up  of  my  new  lands. 

I  commenced  draining  my  low  grounds  two  years  ago.  The  soil  is 
marsh  and  swamp  muck  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  resting  on  a  sub- 
»i»l  of  marl  and  sand  or  blue  clay.  My  mode  of  drainage  haa  been  by 
common  open  ditches ;  the  main  ditch  four  feet  wide  at  top,  two  at  bot- 
ioia,  and  two  feet  deep — the  lateral  ditches  varying  in  width  and  depth 
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according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
let  off.  I  am  at  a  loss  in  deterniiniag  the  best  method  for  managing 
tbeflo  ditches.  If  left  open  they  are  much  in  the  way,  and  are  liable  lo 
£11  in;  besides  being  dangerous  to  my  cattle  in  their  attempts  to  cross 
tbem.  I  have  thought  of  various  methods  of  converting  these  open 
ditches  into  underdrains,  or  blind  ditches  as  they  are  sometjmes  called, 
but  as  yet  have  adopted  but  one,  which  has  been  reeomra«ided  to  me 
by  S.  M.  Bartlett  of  Lasalle. 

I  take  two  oak  boards  twelve  feet  long,  seven  inches  wide,  and  one 
inch  thick,  and  nail  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  trough  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  V.  These  I  lay  In  the  bottom  of  the  ditoh  with  the  point 
of  the  trough  upward  thus :  \,  the  hard  bottom  of  the  ditch  forming  the 
base  of  an  acute  angled  triangle  having  equal  sides  of  seven  inches 
each.  I  have  laid  several  rods  of  ditch  in  this  way  with  satisEactory  re- 
suits  so  (ar.  The  only  difficulty  I  apprehend  in  making  such  ditches 
el^ectual  for  the  purpose  of  common  drainage,  is  a  Hability  to  choke  up 
with  accumulated  filth  carried  by  the  water  into  ihein;  an  objection, 
however,  to  which  all  other  covered  ditches  are  equally  liable.  I  have  now 
on  my  farm  275  rods  of  ditch  which  have  cost  me  an  average  of  33  cents 
per  rod,  exclusive  of  board.  The  result  of  this  operation  lias  been  to 
make  available  for  grazing  »bout  30  acres  of  swamp  and  maish,  before 
almost  worthless,  hut  now  the  most  productive  grass  lands  on  tbe  f^nn< 

7.  The  trees  indigenous  to  my  uplands  are  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
burr  oak,  hickory  and  wild  cherry.  In  the  low  grounds  are  beech,  ma- 
pl^  elm,  whitowood,  cotton  wood,  hme,  butternut,  white  and  black  ash, 
swamp  burr  oak,  iron  wood  and  sycamore. 

The  shrubs  are  crab-apple,  thorn-apple,  blue  beech,  white  hazel,  spice 
bush,  leather  bark,  elder,  paw  paw,  wa-hoo,  willow,  rose  bush,  sassafras, 
fr(»t  and  fox  grapes. 

The  plants  on  the  uplands  are  coSumbo,  sundial,  indigo  root,  Tnillt 
weed,  sunflower,  emellage,  skoke  or  garget  root,  and  two  kinds  of  blue- 
joint  grass. 

la  the  low  grounds  are  skunk  cabbage,  birth  root,  wild  turnip,  lady 
slipper,  winter  green,  cahush,  several  kinds  of  fern,  nettles,  rush,  dock, 
marsh  grass,  sickel  grass,  three  kinds  of  red  top,  broom  com  grass,  wild 
paisnep  and  spikenard. 
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8.  I  have  not  been  eiact  aa  to  the  quantity  of  manure  per  acre, 
drawn  upon  my  land.  I  vary  it  according  Co  circumBtancea,  from  t«a 
to  twenty  loads.  I  make  most  of  my  manure  under  sheds  where  I  feed 
my  stock.  My  present  practice  ia  to  tie  up  my  cattle  to  mangers  under 
sheds  constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  I  feed  them  during  the  winter, 
badding  them  well  with  straw  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean.  Whenev- 
er the  manure  accumulates  so  as  to  become  inconvenient,  I  get  it  out 
upon  the  Selds  where  it  will  be  needed  for  the  spring  crops.  This 
Mves  the  time  usually  spent  in  the  spring  in  carting  out  manure,  for 
otlier  business.  More  than  this — it  saves  all  the  manure,  none  is  wasted 
(*  washed  away  before  it  reaches  the  field.  To  set  the  gases,  and  pre- 
wnt  waste  by  evaporation,  I  sprinkle  plaster  over  the  heaps  as  1  unload 
tliem.  Considerable  manure  will,  of  course,  accumulate  id  the  open 
yuds,  imd  in  heaps  as  thrown  from  the  stables.  This  I  am  sore  to  get 
o*|k  upon  the  fields  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 

9.  I  am  satisfied  that  manure  applied  in  a  well  rotted  state  is  more 
immediately  beneficial  to  crops,  than  long  or  unrotted.  Bat  etill  there 
are  advantages  in  applying  it  in  this  latter  condition :  we  get  rid  of  the 
&th  and  pestilential  odors  of  manures  remaining  in  the  yards,  or  in 
compost  heaps,  undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation,  together  with 
tke  armies  of  insects  bred  in  them,  and  sustained  hj  theit  effluvia.  Be- 
udea,  manures  once  in  the  field,  and  well  plowed  in,  are  no  longer  liable 
to> waste;  all  from  that  moment  is  safe.  The  objection  that  manures 
applied  long,  or  unrotted,  are  injurious  to  crops  raised  immediately  in 
connection  with  them,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not  valid.  I  have 
never  known  a  crop  iujured  by  the  application  of  unrott«d  manure, 
when  well  plowed  in,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  most  economical 
way  of  managing  barn  yard  manure  is,  to  apply  it  in  its  unrotted  state. 
I'prefer  using  it  on  clover  sod,  to  be  plowed  under  for  my  com  crop. 

10;  I  have  used  no  other  fertilizers,  not  in  common  use,  except  plas- 
l«r,',aDd  swamp  muck. 

1  made  an  experiment,  one  year  ago,  with  swamp  muck  by  the  side 
of  well  rotted  manure  taken  from  a  shed  where  my  sheep  had  been  in 
die  habit  of  herding  during  the  spring  and  fore  part  of  summer.  The 
result  was,  an  increase  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  of  about  25  per  cent,  in 
the  first,  and  fifty,  in  the  second  kind  named,  over  the  yield  of  the  crop 
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immedialejj  adjoining,  iq  the  same  field,  and  treated  ia  all  other  res- 
pecla,  in  tlia  same  waj. 

I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  over  and  above  all  otL^ 
aourcea  for  increasing  the  quality  and  general  fertility  of  our  soils,  the 
farmer'a  chief  reliance  must  ever  continue  to  be  on  bia  clover  sod,  as  by 
far  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  mode  of  manuring  hia  lands. 


11.  Iti!l  about  50  acres  of  land  yearly;  mostly  with  com  and 
wheat ;  occupying,  usually,  a  few  acres  with  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  tur- 
nips, fruit  yard,  garden,  Ac. 

12.  I  sow  1:^  bushels  per  acre,  of  wheat  I  sow  between  flie  10th 
aad  20th  of  September;  varying  the  time  according  to  circumstancee. 
I  plant  com  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  May,  in  rows  four  feet  t^ort 
each  way,  putting  four  kernels  in  each  hill,  which  takes  very  near  four 
quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

My  system  for  growing  com  is,  to  plant  on  clover  sod.  I  plow  early 
in  the  spring,  and  from  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  plowing  in  what  ma- 
nure I  liave  for  this  crop.  Immediately  before  planting,  I  roll  the 
ground,  then  harrow,  then  mark  both  ways,  and  cover  the  seed  lightly. 
Ab  soon  as  the  blade  makes  its  appearance,  I  harrow  both  ways  with  a 
[)  horse  harrow,  with  the  front  tooth  out.  I  nest  plow  with 
:oiii  plow,  and  turn  the  furrow  from  the  row,  both  ways, 
letting  the  plow  run  as  close  to  the  hill  as  possible,  without  disturbing 
the  com;  then  plow  both  ways  again,  turning  the  furrows  towards  the 
rows.  This  completes  the  culture.  My  mode  of  harvesting  is,  to  cut 
up  the  corn  ^  soon  as  it  is  generally  dented,  or  glazed,  and  put  it  into 
shocks  of  one  hundred  hills  to  the  shock,  and  husk  it  out  when  dry 
enough  to  crib,  preserving  the  stalks  for  fodder.  The  average  yield  of 
my  crop  for  four  years  past,  cultivated  as  above,  is  forty-four  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

My  wheat  crop,  in  general,  follows  my  com  crop  in  rotation,  I  plow 
my  corn  stubble  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  com  is  cut  from  the  hill  and 
shocked.  I  have  heretofore  sowed  broad  cast,  harrowed  well  both  ways 
and  fiaished  up  by  rolling  the  ground  the  following  spring,  first  seeding 
to  clover  and  timothy.  I  harvest  with  a  common  hand  cradle.  The 
average  of  my  wheat  crop,  managed  in  this  way,  is  ust^en  bushels  to 
the  acre. 
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;B  BOW  OB  clovei  sod ;  in  this  case,  I  aim  to  plow  sufficient- 
ly early  to  allow  time  for  tie  sod  to  rot  before  Heeding;  and  yet  not  so 
early  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  plow  the  ground  the  second  time  !«  fit 
it  for  tie  seed.  I  prefer  the  two  horse  cultivator  to  the  harrow,. in  put- 
ting in  wheat  on  clover  sod,  first  rolling  the  ground  to  prevent  the  sods 
from  heiog  moved  hy  the  process. 

Having  be^'orao  satisfied  fr  m  a  serios  of  observations,  that  the  com- 
mon mode  ot  futtmg  id  wheat  with  a  harrow  or  the  cultivator,  leaves 
the  seed  too  neir  ih^  surface  where  much  of  it  perishes  from  expoanres 
of  various  Itindb,  I  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Clod  Crusher  and  Seed 
Drill  Combine}  nvented  ly  John  S  Gage  of  this  plae«,  and  exhibi- 
ted by  him  at  the  fair  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Detroit  in  tie  fill  of  I8o3  with  wh  oh  I  ha  o  done  my  seeding  for  mv 
nest  year's  cr  p  In  doing  th  a  I  fir-t  plowed  m>  ground  well,  and 
then  passed  o*er  t  with  the  nstrumont.  usin^  but  one  bushel  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  This  completed  the  culture  If  howp\er,  the  furrows 
should  be  very  uneveu  t  may  1  e  ^visable  to  pass  oier  them  once 
with  a  harrow,  before  using  the  drill.  But  In  general  this  will  not  be 
necessary! 

la  the  use  of  this  machine,  I  plant  my  seed  from  to  two  four  iuche-s 
deep,  with  the  soil  well  compacted  around  it,  for  the  immedialfi  nour- 
ishment of  the  young  plant.  The  seed  all  comes  up,  is  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  birds,  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  is  too  well  rooted 
and  protected  by  its  position  to  be  injured  by  the  dry  searching  winds, 
or  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  our  winter  and  spring  months.  Thus 
the  objections  to  the  common  mode  of  seeding,  noticed  above,  are  entire- 
ly obviated ;  and  what  is  equally  important,  the  crop,  thus  far,  has  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  ibe  insei^  by  which  most  of  the  fields  of  white 
wheats  in  this  vicinity,  are  nearly  ruined.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
last  result,  are,  the  insect  cannot  penetrate  down  the  blado  so  deep 
into  the  earth  as  to  efiect  a  lodgment  at  the  root  of  the  plant,  which,  of 
eoutw,  remains  uninjured,  and  immediately  sends  up  new  shoots,  in 
place  of  those  cut  off  or  damaged  by  the  insect  above. 

The  amount  of  labor  saved  by  the  use  of  the  "  Clod  Crusher  and 
Seed  Drill,"  compared  with  that  required  in  the  common  mode  of  seed- 
ing, is,  also,  matter  of  very  considerable  account  with  me,  in  these  times 
of  high  wages  and  scarcity  of  hands— one  man  with  the  machine  and 
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one  team  performing  the  labor  usually  requiring  three  men,  two  teams, 
and  two  harrows  to  accomplish. 

What  the  final  result  may  ha  in  the  amount  of  my  crop  at  harvest, 
can,  of  course,  aa  yet  be  only  anticipated.  It  has,  however,  been  demon- 
strated to  my  satisfaction  by  a  Eeries  of  experiments,  conducted  by  the 
inventor  of  the  machine  during  the  three  years  last  past,  that  one  buah- 
el  of  seed  to  the  acre,  s6wn  by  the  "  Clod  Crusher  and  Seed  DriD,"  will 
yield  from  three  to  five  bushels  more  of  wheat,  than  can  he  raised  from 
one  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  per  acre  sown  and  put  in  by  the  common 

My  oat  crop  is  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  potato  ground  or 
com  stubble.  I  sow  I-^  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  get  an  average 
yield  of  about  25  bushels  per  acre. 

In  raising  potatoes,  I  have  had  but  indifferent  success,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  want  of  skill  in  their  cultivation.  I  became  satisfied  I  had  here- 
tofore planted  too  mnch  seed  to  the  hill,  and  at  too  great  a  dept]i ;  thus 
crowding  the  hill  with  young  tubers,  and  excluding  air  and  light.  This 
season  I  planted  upon  sod  ground,  plowed  in  the  fall  preceding.  I  first 
rolled,  then  harrowed,  then  marked  lightly  S^  feet  apart  both  ways,  cut 
my  seed  into  small  pieces  and  put  two  pieces  in  each  hiD,  then  covered 
ihem  with  a  com  plow  by  turning  two  furrows  together  so  as  to  meet 
over  the  potato.  I  went  through  them,  first  with  the  cultivator,  then 
with  the  corn  plow,  turning  the  furrows  toward  tie  hilt,  which  complet- 
ed the  culture.  I  harvested  65  bushels  of  good  potatoes  from  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  of  the  common  large  round  pinkeye. 

The  only  insect  that  has  proved  detrimental  to  my  grain  crops  is  the 
insect  commonly  known  as  the  Hessian  fly.  The  only  remedies  I  have 
adopted  with  any  tolerable  success  are,  first,  to  sow  such  kinds  of  wheat 
as  are  not  liable  to  its  attacks.  Second,  sow  on  ground  in  a  high  state 
of  culture,  putting  the  seed  in  deep,  and  then  roll  heavily. 

13.  I  n^ke  it  an  invariable  rule  to  piow  ia  my  imrotted  manure  as 
deep  as  possible,  with  a  common  plow — from  eight  to  nine  inches  at 
leasts  for  any  crop,  and  oa  any  soil,  and  then  roll  the  ground  to  keep  it 
down.  Well  rotted  manures,  and  compost^  may  with  propriety  be  us- 
ed as  a  top  dressing,  in  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops,  or  plowed  ia  at 
more  moderate  depths. 

14,  My  potatoes  were  badly  affected  with  the  rot  a  few  years  ago 
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but  for  the  la^  three  years,  they  hava  not  boen  damaged  by   it. 
not  clear  aa  lo  its  cause,  and  I  know  no  remedy. 


15.  I  use  clover  and  timothy,  mixed,  for  my  uplands,  and  red  top 
aad  timothy  for  my  low  lands.  I  sow  my  clover  in  the  chaff,  oonse- 
quentiy  cannot  tell,  accurately,  the  exact  quantity  used.  It  is  my  aim 
to  put  on  12  lbs.  clover,  and  six  of  timothy  seed  mixed,  per  acre.  April 
IB  my  time  for  sowing  grass  seed.  Immediately  after  seeding,  I  paaa 
over  it  with  a  harrow,  or  with  the  roller, 

16.  I  mow  from  10  to  IS  aereS'Of  meadow,  obtaining  from  I  to  I^ 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  according  to  the  season.  My  practice  ia  to  cut  all 
kinds  of  grass  when  it  is  passing  out  of  blossom ;  let  it  witt  thoroughly, 
roll  it  into  bunches,  let  it  stand  a  day  or  two,  turn  it  over,  let  it  stand 
another  day,  open  it  to  give  it  air,  then  put  it  into  the  mow  and  throw 
on  to  it  from  4  to  6  quarts  of  salt  to  the  (on. 

n.  The  only  way  I  have  as  yet  managed  my  low  grounda,  which 
are  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  is  to  mow  or  pasture  them,  and  improve 
them  by  ditching. 

]  8.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  fully  reclaimed  any  of  my  low  grounds. 

19.  The  only  weeds  that  have  proved  pacticuiarly  troublesome  tome, 
are  sorrel  and  yellow  dock.  Sorrel  can  be  conquered  by  deep  plowing, 
thOTOUgh  cultivation  to  corn,  and  frequent  heavy  seeding  to  clover.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  eradicate  dock,  except  by  taking  it  up  by  the  roots, 


20.  I  keep  one  yoke  of  oxen,  a  span  of  breeding  mares,  four  cows,  a 
bull,  and  Buch  young  stock  from  these  as  I  deem  worth  rusing. 

I  have  not  yet  got  into  any  distinct  breed  of  cattle  or  honee,  but  have 
commenced  with  a  view  to  reach  a  cross  of  Devon  and  Durham  cattle ; 
the  Devon  to  give  spirit  and  color,  (I  like  a  deep  rich  red,)  and  the 
Durham,  for  form,  size,  and  fattening  qualities. 

21.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  made  any  satisfactoiy  experiments, 
showing  the  relative  value  of  different  breeds  of  cattle  or  other 
animals,  for  particular  purposes;  but  am  guided  mostly  in  what  I  am 
doing,  in  these  respects,  by  what  I  have  read  in  books  devoted  to  such 
aubjects. 

22.  The  cheapest  and  best  method  for  wintering  cattle  and  horees, 
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ao  fei'  ae  my     p  es,  is  to   fasten  them  to  iiiaugers,  iu  warm 

shods,  and  f  ed  d  w  t  them  there  in  very  cold  or  stoncy  weather, 
lettbg  th  m  I  luring  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  pleasant 

or  mild. 

In  this  country,  at  present  ail  things  considered,  the  cbaapent  food 
for  cattle  during  the  winter,  is  good  hay,  straw,  and  com  fodder,  fed  loDg 
for  common  feed — changing  from  one  to  the  other  occasionally — with 
the  addition  of  cut  'aay  or  straw,  mingled  with  com  mea!  ground  with 
the  cob,  in  ca^es  where  you  wish  to  give  an  extra  thrift 

23,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  hultar  and  cheese  made  from 
my  cows  annually;  it  is  mostly  used  in  the  family,  and  ao  particular 
account,  in  general,  is  kept  of  it.  Iq  referring  to  my  "Farm  account 
book,"  for  the  year  1851,  I  find  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  man- 
ufactured on  my  farm  for  that  year,  from  three  cows,  was  203  lbs.  of 
butter  and  216  lbs.  of  cheese,  besides  raising  two  calves  and  fattening 

34.  I  usually  have  kept  betweea  60  and  100  sheep.  I  commenced 
with  a  noised  breed  of  Saxony,  Merino,  and  common  stoot.  They  were 
not  healthy  on  my  low  grounds,  and  were  exchanged  for  common  stock, 
ahghtiy  mixed  with  Southdowna,  and  Leicestershire.  These  have  done 
much  better.  They  yield  from  three  to  seven  lbs.  to  the  fleece,  and 
make  a  lery  good  mutton  sheep.  The  wool  is  worth  from  twenty-five 
to  thiity  cents  per  ib.  I  usually  raise  from  15  to  30  lamba  per  year. 
My  wethers  are  worth  for  butchering,  when  fattened,  from  four  to  sis 
dollars  per  head;  ewes  from  two  to  four  dollars.  I  have,  this  fall,  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  full  blood  Southdowns,  with  a  view  of  breeding  this 
kind  of  sheep,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  are  of  a  hardy,  strong 
constitution,  capable  of  enduring  the  exposures  of  my  low  ground  pas- 
tures, and  that  they  are  of  a  superior  breed  for  mutton  and  tallow.  I 
am  exceedingly  well  please<l  with  their  appearance. 

25,  The  best  method  for  wintering  sheep  which  I  have  tried,  is  to 
keep  them  well  sheltered. in  stormy  weather — by  all  means,  keep  them 
from  getting  wet  in  winter.  Feed  them  in  ricks  with  good  hay,  and 
provide  them  with  water  every  day.  During  the  day,  in  pleasant 
weather,  let  them  have  range  and  coarse  fodder — they  like  a  variety— 
and  the  open  air  and  exercise  promotes  healthfuiness.  I  lose  from  2  (o 
4  per  cenL  annually  of  my  fiock.  I  formerly  lost  from  10  to  15  per 
c«nt. 
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■26.  I  fatten  from  ten  to  twenty  swine,  yearly.  They  are  a  mixed 
breed  of  Byefield  and  Leicefitersliire,  with  some  other  breeds.  My  pres- 
ent practice  is  to  fatten  spring  pigs.  During  the  summer  I  give  them 
a  good  range  on  clover  pasture,  and  feed  them  slops.  I  commend  reg- 
ular feeding  as  soon  as  the  new  crop  of  com  begins  to  ripen.  When 
cold  weather  sets  in  I  put  them  In  warm  pens,  feed  them  corn  on  the 
cob,  with  the  addition  of  slops  made  of  com,  ground,  mixed  with  bran 
and  shorts.  1  kill  tbem  at  about  nine  months  old.  They  weigh,  when 
dressed,  from  150  to  275  lbs.  each.  I  have  had  them  go  as  high  as 
297.  Why  there  should  be  this  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  pigs, 
all  treated  alike,  and  frequently  of  the  same  litter,  I  cannot  satiafeetorily 
determine.  It  may  be  the  result  of  an  improper  crossing  of  breeds  of 
diveree  physiological  habits  and  dispositions. 

27.  I  have  not  made  any  very  definite  experiments  showing  the  rel- 
ative value  of  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  corn,  or  other  grain, 
for  feeding  animals,  either  for  fattening  or  foi'  milt.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  interest,  deserving  a  very  careful  consideration,  and  he  who  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  will  be  deserving  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country.  Judging  from  comiHOD  observation,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  here,  at  the  west,  where  labor  is  high  and  scarce, 
and  good  com  land  plenty  and  1  w  n  j  r  ce  and  orn  can  be  ao  easily 
and  cheaply  raised,  the  farmer  who  n  the  cale  of  economy  should 
substitute  root  crops  of  any  li  nd  n  place  of  Ind  an  com  for  feeding 
animals  for  any  purpose  whatever  ex  ept  f  r  m  Ik  anJ  (hat  w  tiout 
regard  to  its  richness,  would  le  guilty  of  a  n  st  egre^  ous  error  This 
conciuflion  is  based  on  the  j  resumpt  on  thit  a  en  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment, contained  in  roots  of  anv  kind  must  of  necessity  bo  ombined 
with  so  large  an  amount  of  oth  r  matter  a  to  cost,  at  least  tw  ce  as 
much  labor  and  time  in  raising,  preservipg  and  feeding,  as  that  of  Indi- 
an corn.  Here  at  the  west,  labor,  not  land,  is  the  costly  article,  and  so 
long  as  corn  can  be  raised  and  fed  out  with  lass  labor  than  roots,  in  the 
production  of  the  same  amount  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  tallow,  it 
would  be  folly  to  substitute  roots  in  its  place.  At  the  east^  and  in 
older  settled  countries  the  reverse  of  this  may  be  the  case. 

It  might  be  good  economy,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  grain  consumed, 
is  conceraed,  to  grind  corn  into  meal  and  cook  it,  for  fattening  swine. 
But  when  com  can  be  raised  at  ten  to  twelve  cents  per  bushel,  and  will 
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bring  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  cents  in  market,  it  would  be  econ- 
omy with  ultimate  ioM  to  hire  men  at  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  mouth, 
eicluaive  of  board,  to  fatten  swine  in  iim  way,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
com.  Treble  the  price  of  corn,  quadruple  the  coat  of  producing  it' 
reduce  Hie  price  of  labor  one  liaif  tlie  sum  named,  then  such  economy 
would  be  wise.  So  of  raising  and  feeding  roots  in  place  of  corn. 
And  80  of  many  other  things,  where  circumstances  alter  cases.  To  es- 
tabJish  a  ayatem  of  true  economy,  therefore,  many  things  must  be  taken 
into  acGounl,  otherw^e,  what  is  saved  at  one  end  of  the  theory,  may  be 
lost  at  the  other— ^we  might  spend  a  sixpence  and  save  a  pin. 

For  myeelf,  I  am  in  the  practice  of  raising  some  roots,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  under  certain  circumstances,  where  no  other  food  an- 
swers BO  good  a  purpose,  as  for  instance,  to  cows  when  coining  in  early, 
and  to  ewes,  expected  to  drop  their  lambs  before  being  turned  to  pas- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  properly  regulating  the  system  for  easy  and 
healthful  parturition,  and  producing  a  full  flow  of  milk,  so  essential  at 
such  times. 

FRDIX. 

28.  I  have  over  five  hundred  apple  trees,  two  hundred  of  which  are 
in  bearing.  The  others  are  from  one  to  three  years  standing,  consist- 
ing in  part  of  sweet  fruit,  intended  for  feeding  to  stock,  and  in  part,  of 
long  keeping  winter  fruit  for  market  I  have  ten  varieties  of  summer 
fruit,  eight  of  fall,  and  twenty  of  winter  fruit,  including  my  sweet 
fruit  for  feeding  stock.  The  object  I  have  bad  in  view  in  the 
selection  of  my  different  varieties  of  fruit,  is  to  obtain  the  earliest, 
latest,  and  best  of  summer  and  fall  fruit;  the  earliest,  best,  and 
longest  keeping  winter  fruit,  so  as  to  have  a  continued  succession 
of  good  ripe  fruit  the  year  round.  Of  these  varieties  so  far  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  them,  the  harvest  redstreak,  Prince's 
early  harvest,  sweet  June,  syeet  bough,  summer  queen  and  summer  pear- 
main  are  the  best  for  summer  fruit.  The  Holland  pippin,  fall  pippin, 
rainbow,  and  beUemont  for  autumn,  and  the  red  or  black  gilliflower, 
Rhode  Island  greening,  swaar,  white  boll-flower,  Esopus  spitzenberg. 
Newtown  pippin,  ladies'  sweeting  and  baldwin  for  winter  fmit. 

29.  Besides  these,  I  have  twenty-five  pear  trees,  twenty  of  cherry, 
thirty  of  peach,  tea  of  plum,  ten  of  quince,  and  twenty  grape  roots. 
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My  pears  are  of  the  following  varietJee :  tweet  Aug'.ist,  Steven's  Gen- 
ewe,  secke!,  glout  morceau  and  yergalien. 

30.  The  only  insects  that  have  as  yet  been  particularly  troublesome 
to  my  trees,  are  the  Borers.  I  put  ashes  around  the  bodies  of  my 
peach  trees  in  the  spring  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  peach  bor- 
ere,  removing  them  again  in  the  fall. 

The  apple  tree  borer  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  last  two 
summers  have  been  particularly  favorable  for  his  attacks,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  dry  weather  of  those  months.  Out  of  ISO 
trees  set  in  t}te  spring  of  1853,  and  preceding  fallj  net  more  tlian  SO 
escaped  receiving  some  injury  from  tiiem.  And  notwidistanding  all  my 
vigilance,  30  were  entirely  ruined.  The  last  summer  they  have  not  been 
so  destructive  to  my  trees.  Out  of  100  trees  set  this  last  spring  30  or  40 
only  have  been  injured,  and  but  2  so  much  as  to  be  past  recovery. 

I  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  myself  with  their  habits  by  close  and 
careful  observation,  not  being  fully  satiefled  with  what  is  said  of  them 
in  the  books  I  have  consulted. 

I  have  found  the  full  grown  insect  to  be  a  small  brown  bug,  such  as 
the  books  describe  him  to  be.  The  female  lays  its  eggs  immediately 
jnder  the  thin  outer  coating  of  the  bark,  where  the  tree  has  received  a 
feun  scald,  and  the  sap  soured  in  sequence.  If  it  deposits  an  egg  else- 
where on  the  tree,  it  is  because  of  some  unsoundness  in  that  part  The 
insect  is  prompted  by  its  nature  to  seek  such  places  on  the  tree  to  lay 
its  e^;8,  because  it  is  in  the  sour,  impure  sap  of  diseased  trees  that  the 
larva  or  grub  finds  its  support.  I  am  of  tie  opinion,  that  a  souad, 
healthy  tree  is  never  troubled  with  borers.  Trees  recently  set  out  are 
most  liable  to  their  attacks. 

I  have  seen  these  insects  in  different  stages  of  their  growtb ;  from  the 
size  of  the  point  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  full  grown  grub  of  an  inch  in 
length.  I  have  seen  the  bug  himself,  just  as  be  issued  from  his  hiding 
place  under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  found  in  ibj 
dealings  with  him,  or  rather  in  his  dealings  witb  me,  that  he  is  no  hum- 
bug. As  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched  tbe  insect  commences  working  its 
way  through  the  bark  into  the  tree,  leaving  a  smalf  hole  behind  it,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  may  be  seen  for  a  time,  a  few  small  particles  of  lie 
bark  removed  by  his  operations.  These,  however,  are  soon  effeeed,  and 
no  traces  of  its  ingress  can  be  discovered. 
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It  lives  upon  the  sofl.  woody  niatler  beneath  the  Lark  of  the  tree,  eat- 
ing lis  way  in  different  directioms,  fiometjmes  upward,  then  downward, 
then  zigzag,  leaving  woful  trac«B  of  its  appetite  in  its  pathway.  When 
several  of  them  are  at  wort  in  a  tree  at  the  same  lime,  they  soon  girdle 
it  entirely,  thus  causing  its  'jeath  in  a  short  lime.  A  close  obwerYer  can 
readily  dis<!over  the  place  on  the  tree  affected  by  them  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bark,  which  assumes  at  such  places  a  reddish  color,  with, 
sometimes,  small  drops  of  moisture  resting  upon  them.  ^\'hen  the  grab 
hoG  attained  its  full  size,  it  gradually  assumes  ita  bug  form,  gnaws  iU 
way  out,  and  is  soon  ready  to  propagate  a  second  generation  of  borers  lo 
carry  on  the  'work  of  destniction  for  tie  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  first  eggs  are  deposited  the  fore  part  of  Jane — those  for  the  sec^ 
ond  generation,  the  last  of  August  or  forepart  of  September.  Moat  of 
the  grubs  from  these  last  e^s  remain  in  the  tree  during  the  winter, 
coming  oat  in  the  hug  form  the  following  May  or  June. 

When  the  cold  season  approaches,  those  grubs  that  have  attained  tO 
sufficient  size  and  strength  for  Ihe  operation,  penetrate  directly  into  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  following  the  pith  upward  or  downward  at  its  leisure, 
until  it  emerges  a  perfect  insect  the  following  summer.  The  others  re- 
maiDg  under  the  bark,  are  either  frozen  and  thawed  to  death  during  the 
winter  or  are  destroyed  by  the  all-devouring  wood-pecker. 

The  only  remedies,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  to  promot*  by 
every  means  at  hand,  the  healtli  and  vigor  of  the  tree.  Cultivate  the 
ground  around  it;  wash  it  with  ashes  and  water,  or  with  soap  suds, 
or  soft  soap.  If  these  fail,  and  the  insects  have  effected  a  lodge- 
ment beneath  the  bark,  then  cut  them  out  with  a  knife;  bore  in  after 
them  with  a  gimblet — follow  them  up  with  crooked  wires,  in  short  kill 
them  or  they  will  kill  the  tree.  As  an  additional  safeguard  against 
the  attack  of  the  borer,  after  washing  the  tree  as  above,  take  a  strip  of 
cotton  doth  two  or  three  inches  wide,  wet  it  io  tie  suds,  and  then  wrap 
thetiody  of  the  tree  with  it,  beginning  at  the  limbs  and  winding  the 
doth  downward  to  tie  root,  fastening  it  at  bolli  ends.  In  all  eases  it 
would  be  well  to  wrap  tie  wounds  on  the  trees,  caused  by  cuttmg  out 
the  gmb,  with  a  bandage,  to  prevent  the  sun  and  wind  from  cracking 
lie  wood,  and  to  promote  tie  speedy  healing  over  of  the  wounded  part. 

The   Curculio  has  thus  far  destroyed  my  plum  fruit  almost  entirely. 
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I  have  tried  various  remedies,  none  of  which   have  proved  efficacious, 
iinleesit  be  the  MovriDg: 

I  lefl  one  tree  of  the  damson  variety,  standitig  in  a  stiff  June  grase 
sod  plat,  about  si:  rods  &om  any  other  plum  trees.  It  bora  the  past 
summer  a  full  crop  of  fair  fruit.  The  other  trees  of  this,  and  other  va- 
rieties, all  failed,  casting  their  fruit  before  half  grown.  This  fact  ia 
BUg^tive  of  thought. 

The  apple  worm  first  made  its  appearance  inihe  fruit  here,  one  year 
ago.  Many  apples  felJ,  prematurely,  from  the  trees  in  consequence.  I 
have  naticed  but  few  in  the  present  crop.     I  know  of  no  remedy, 

31.  My  general  mode  of  orchard  culture  is,  to  keep  the  ground  in 
good  tilth;  muljh  the  trees  with  long  manure  in  summer;  wash  them 
with  ashes  and  water,  or  sfrong  soap  suds,  and  trim  lighUy  when  the 
tree  is  in  full  growth.  My  idea  in  this  is,  that  the  more  vigorous  the 
growth  of  the  tree  at  the  time,  the  more  readily  will  the  wound  com- 
mence healing  over. 

rENcjue,  BuiLDiNas,  *c. 

33.  My  farm  buildings  consist  of  a  dwelling,  one  story  and  a  half  in 
le^ht,  ninetoen  by  forty-six  feet  on  the  ground,  with  a  lean-lo  on  each 
side,  ten  feet  in  width,  appropriated  to  bed-rooms,  open  porches,  &c. 
This  building  is  constructed  oa  the  plan,  and  in  the  manner  recommen- 
ded by  Solon  Robinson,  for  western  cottage  houses,  with  this  exception : 
SoJon  recommends  commencing  at  the  back  end,  and  finishing  out  by 
degrees,  to  the  front,  as  time,  opportunity,  and  means  will  permit.  I 
commenced  in  the  centre,  with  the  dining  room,  and  finished  out  each 
way,  leaving  each  unfinished  portion,  as  I  progressed,  in  such  condition, 
that  the  succeeave  additions,  could  be  connected  to  it  with  firmness  and 
security.  The  whole  building,  as  now  completed,  is  placed  upon  stone 
mason  work,  with  a  cellar  underneath  enclosed  with  stone  walls,  and 
having  a  hard  finish  bottom,  composed  of  coarse  sand,  gravel  and  lime, 
four  inches  in  thickness.  Light  and  air  are  admitted,  into  the  cellar  du- 
ring the  summer,  through  wire  screens,  which,  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  are  taken  out,  and  their  places  supplied  with  double  lighted 
glass  windows.  The  dwelling  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  sitting- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  wood-room,  four  bed-rooms,  a  buttery,  and 
larder.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen  have  each  a  water  lime  cistern, 
containing  a  never-failing  supply  of  rain  water.     Adjoining  the  wood- 
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room,  is  an  out  door  wood-shed  where  a  year's  supply  of  w:od  is  stored, 
and  prepared  for  the  wood-room  as  occasion  may  require. 

My  other  buildings  consist  of  an  out  house,  ten  by  twehe  feet,  con- 
structed for  the  three-fold  purpose  of  storing  ashes,  smoking  my  meat, 
and  drying  fruit,  and  a  common  barn  for  hay  and  grain,  thirty  by 
forty-four  feet,  with  a  wagon  shed  and  tool  shop  in  connection,  attached. 

The  barn  is  surrounded  by  a  tight  board  fence,  six  feet  in  height, 
serving  also  for  backs  to  sheds  constructed  in  front,  facing  inward  tow- 
ard the  bam,  under  which  my  cattle  and  colts  are  sheltered  from  storms, 
and  tied  to  mangers  and  fed  during  the  foddering  season.  A  lean-to  at 
one  end  of  the  barn,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  in  connection  with  a  shed 
opening  to  the  front  yard,  fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  serves  a."  a  shelter  for 
my  sheep,  where  they  are  fed  from  ricks  and  troughs,  when  not  rang- 
ing the  fields. 

34.  My  fences  aie  mostly  built  of  rails  in  the  common  way.  I  have 
none  other  except  common  board  fence,  in  the  coastructioo  of  which  I 
uae  swamp  burr-oak,  7  feet  in  length,  for  posts.  I  regard  this  timber 
aa  neit  in  value  to  cedar  for  posts.  I  set  them  in  the  ground  3  feet 
deep,  with  the  top  end  downward,  having  learned  from  eiiperience  that 
they  will  last  longer  when  set  in  this  position.  I  use  boards  14  feet  in 
length,  and  raise  the  fence  to  at  least  5  feet  in  height. 

Common  rail  fence  coats  from  25  to  30  cents  per  rod.  My  post  and 
board  fence  has  cost  me  from  50  to  60  cents  per  rod.  Fifteen  rods  of 
post  and  board  fence  constructwi  as  above  ten  years  ago,  in  front  of  my 
dwelfing,  has  as  yet  undeigone  no  repair,  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 
A  common  oak  rail  fence  immediately  across  the  road,  constructed  1 1 
years  ago,  has  been  once  entirely  reset,  and  twice  repaired  with  new  rails. 
What  the  final  result  in  an  economical  point  of  view  may  be,  will  re- 
quire several  years  yet  to  determine. 

35.  I  weigh  and  measure  the  various  productd  of  my  farm,  so  far  as 
to  enable  myself  to  make  out  satisfactory  estimates,  and  keep  an  exact 
registry  of  the  same  in  a  book  denominated  a  Farm  Journal ;  in  which 
is  also  kept  a  daily  journal  of  all  my  farming  operations.  From  this 
book  I  also  draw  most  of  the  items  for  my  farm  accounts,  and  make 
frequent  reference  to  it,  to  refresh  my  recollection  in  regard  to  data  ne- 
cessary to  be  remembered. 

36.  I  aim  to  keep  a  regular  farm  account  book.    This,  however,  with 
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my  iimited  knowiedge  of  6(xik  Keeping,  as  weii  as  n-om  ihe  toicplei 
nature  of  some  of  the  items  fo  be  entered,  I  iind  to  be  rather  a  diffic-j!t 
buBiness.  The  expense  or  profits  of  raacy  products  can  be  arrived  at 
odIj  by  estimation.  It  is  aiso  very  difficult  to  decide,  in  many  cbms, 
whether  certain  articles  should  be  entered  as  distinct  items  in  whole,  or 
in  part  on!y,  as  having  been  already  included,  in  whole  or  in  part,  id 
some  preceding  entry. 

The  object  I  Iiai-e  in  view  in  keeping  a  fai'm  account  book,  is  to  as- 
certMn  the  exact  profits  or  loeaea  arising  from  difterent  crops,  of  grass  and 
grain,  and  of  stock  grown  upon  the  farm;  and,  of  course,  the  relative 
value  of  each  as  a  part  of  the  operation  of  farming ;  as  also  to  £td  the 
enm  total  of  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  the  farm  itself,  from  all  its 
different  branches,  year  by  year,  from  exact  data. 

My  system  for  doing  this  is,  first,  to  open  a  separate  account  with 
each  particular  crop;  second,  to  open  a  general  account  with  the  farm 
ilfielf. 

In  my  accounls  with  particular  crops  I  charge  against  the  crops  llie 
interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  ujxm  which  the  crop  is  grown, 
at  7  per  cent.,  the  price  of  the  seed,  the  cost  of  all  the  labor,  whether  of 
men  or  animals,  employed  in  its  culture,  at  full  prices,  board  included, 
and  all  tie  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  crop,  until  disposed  of; 
whether  such  labor  was  performed  by  members  of  my  own  family,  or  by 
pereons  employed  for  such  service.  I  then  enter  to  the  credit  of  the 
crop  its  full  market  value,  and  strike  a  balance. 

In  my  general  account  with,  the  farm,  I  charge  against  it— the  interest 
on  the  eatimatfid  value  of  the  farm  itself;  the  interest  on  the  capital  ii;- 
vested  in  teams,  tools,  and  implements  necessary  for  carrying  it  on;  ihe 
interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  stock  npon  the  farm ;  and  lastly, 
the  amount  of  all  taxes  assessed  upon  the  whole,  and  aU  balances,  if  any, 
against  any  particular  crop.  I  then  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  farm  all 
balances  in  favor  of  particular  crops;  the  value  of  all  the  wool,  pork, 
beef,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  (be,  grown  upon  the  pi'emi- 
ses  during  the^ear,  and  then  strike  a  balance. 

There  are  many  other  items,  botli  of  debt  and  credit,  which  might 
be  entered  upon  the  account;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cost  of  time  in 
feeding  cattle  and  swine  for  beef  and  pork;  the  general  care  and  over- 
sight of  young  stock ;  the  labor  expended  in  various  kinds  of  repsire  and 
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improvements  upon  the  premises,  itc,  on  the  one  liand;  and -tbe  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  some  kinds  of  stock,  and  tie  enhanced  value  of 
others  retained  upon  the  farm ;  the  enhanced  value  of  the  farm  itself 
by  reason  of  various  repairs  and  improvements  made  upon  it,  &c.,  upon 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  make  the  account  full  and  complete  in  itself. 
Eat  of  these  and  various  other  itfims  of  a  similar  character,  I  find  it 
verj  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  an  accurate  account",  the  natuM 
of  the  service,  rendered  as  it  frequently  is  at  odd  intervals  of  a  few  min- 
ute^ or  half  hours  at  a  time  in  feeding  swine,  taking  care  of  poultry, 
foddering  cattle  and  sheep,  in  a  great  degree  precludes  it.  I  have 
therefore,  in  general  omitted  such  items,  letting  those  on  one  side  ba- 
lance gainst  those  on  the  other. 

If,  in  dosing  my  general  account  for  the  year,  a  balance  is  fo-jnd 
against  the  farm,  I  consider  it  to  be  matter  for  no  serious  discoun^ement 
or  alarm.  Indeed,  the  best  of  farmers  may  frequently  find  this  to  be 
the  case  with  them  in  balancing  their  books  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes;  to  a  heavy  outlay  of  capital  in 
crops  which  prove  to  be  a  failure  from  causes  beyond  his  control,  or  from 
a  sudden  depression  in  their  market  value,  or  from  having  made  im- 
provements upon  the  farm  from  which  no  returns  have  as  yet  bean  re- 
alized. At  the  worst,  it  only  shows  that  we  have  labored  for  less  wa- 
ges than  we  had  given  ouTselves  credit  for  in  our  charges  agwnst  the 
farm,  or  that  we  are  in  the  receipt  of  less  than  seven  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  farming  operations. 

If  a  farmer,  one  year  with  another,  can  make  the  actual  income  from 
his  farm  cover  all  its  expenses,  paying  fall  prices  for  all  the  labor  he  be- 
stows upon  it,  including  board  and  interest,  he  is  doing  a  much  better 
business  than  many  a  man,  who,  in  mercantile  or  professional  pursuits 
makes  a  greater  display.  For  if  he  should  continue  to  do  no  better 
than  this,  the  interest  on  his  capital  thus  safely  invested,  together  with 
the  gradual,  but  sure  rise  in  real  estate,  will  in  the  course  of  years  mak« 
him  wealthy. 

A  system  of  farm  accounts,  like  the  above,  deficient  and  imperfect 
as  it  is  in  many  respecb,  and  attended  with  considerable  labor  and  care, 
is  nevertheless  a  source  both  of  pleasure  and  profit.  I  certainly  can 
perceive  no  good  reason  why  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  farmer 
from  a  systematic  account  of  his  fanning  operations  should  not  be  ae 
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great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  buaineaa  done,  aa  to  the  merchant 
or  general  business  man. 

Uy  genera!  account  with  the  farm  for  the  j ear  ISol  ii  as  foUowsi 
Dr.  Or. 

To  interest  on  estimated  value  of  farm  rated  at  114 

per  acre— $3,000  at  7  percent., $210  00 

To  interest  on  estimited  value  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  to 

65  sheep  at  $1,50  per  head, $97  50 

3  hrood  mates,  used  also  for  work, 150  00 

2  two  years' old  colts, 100  00 

S  milch  cows, 36  00 

S  two  years'  old  heifers  &  2  yearhngs, 34  00 

8  store  hogs  $  1 6 — domestic  fowls  $5, . . .     20  00 

S437  50  30  62 

On  estimated  value  of  tools  &  implements,  106  00  7  42 

To  taies  of  all  kinds, 14  00 

"  yearly  expense  of  repairing  tools, ,  10  00 

By  187  lbs.  wool  at  40  eta, $74  80 

"  cash  for  one  cow  sold, 10  00 

"  cash  for  9  store  pigs  at  |1  61, - 14  50 

"  1  veal  $3,  poultry  and  eggs  tlO, 13  00 

"  increased  value  of  stock, 85  00 

"  203  lbs.  butter  at  12A-ctaT 9fi  38 

"  216  lbs.  cheese  at  8  cts., 17  28 

"  3,643  lbs.  pork  at  $4  20, :-...  X52  00 

"  balance  in  favor  of  com  crop,  (34  acres,) 52  09 

"             "             "     wheat  crop,  {28  acres,) 1  08 

"             "             "     oat  crop,  (8  acres,) 17  91 

"           "            "    potato  crop,  (4"  acre,) 4  17 

«             "             "     hay  crop,  (23  acres,) 73  18 

To  women's  help,  for  other  than  boarding, 32  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  farm, 236  35 


$540  39  $540  39 


In  the  preceding  account,  interest  is  charged  against  the  farm  on  its 
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whole  estimated  value.  Also  on  the  e'lttmated  value  of  team  and  took 
But  as  interest  has  already  been  Lharged  against  the  crops,  on  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  laadis  upon  which  they  are  severally  grown,  which 
by  reducing  the  balance  ia  favor  of  th<^  crops,  operates  as  a  charge 
against  the  farm.  The  interest  on  the  whole  value  of  the  farm  as  char- 
ged iu  the  account,  shoiild  be  made  less  by  the  sum  of  the  several  in- 
terests charged  against  the  crops,  or  the  farm  sfaada  charged  with  inter- 
est in  part,  twice  on  the  same  lands. 

I  have  also  concluded,  after  some  reflection,  that  the  farm  should  not 
be  charged  with  interest  on  the  value  of  the  teams,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments used  in  carrying  it  on,  nor  for  the  repair  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments, as  these  have  already  been  included  in  the  chai^  for  labor 
against  the  several  crops. 

The  item  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  farm,  for  the  increased  value  of 
stock,  should  be  omitted  unless  a  charge  be  made  Jbr  labor  in  taking 
care  of  the  same. 

The  item  charged  for  women's  help,  includes  only  the  estimated  value 
of  labor  for  dairy  purposes,  as  the  other  has  been  included  in  the  price 
of  labor  charged  against  the  crops. 

These  errors,  however,  being  of  about  equal  value  on  either  side,  do 
not  materially  vary  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result. 

The  exceedingly  small  balance  in  favor  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  pre- 
ceding account,  resulted  from  two  causes:  a  light  crop,  and  a  low  price. 

ACCOUNT  GENERAl.  Willi  THE  FABM  FOB  1853. 


Cr. 


To  interest  on  230  acres  of  land,  at  $14  per  acre, 
$3220  at  7  per  cent,  made  less  by  the  interest 
chained  against  the  several  crops, $1C0  20 

To  interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  stock,  to  wit : 

60  sheep  at  $2, $120 

2  brood  mares,  used  also  for  work, 175 

2colls*80,  Scows. ^70, 150 

I  yoke  oaen  190,  3  calves  $46, 136 


Domestic  fowlp, 6 

'  1627       43  89 
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To  tases  of  all  kindo,  (boludiag  btiioo!  tax  for 

building,) $38  00 

By  balance  in  favor  of  com  crop,  (19  acres  yielding 
570  busbeU  at  50  eta.)  N.  B.  Crop  light  from 
diought, 

"  balance  in  favor  of  oat  crop,  ("  acres  yielding 
75  bustels  at  40  cts.)     N.  B.  Crop  very  light. 

"  balance  in  favor  of  pstatoe  crop,  (V  acre  yield- 
ing 30  buahels  at  50  cts.) , 

"  balance  in  favor  of  hay  crop,  (8  acres  clover  and 
timothy:  12  tonaat  |6,) 

"  balance  in  favor  of  marsh  meadow,  (6  acres 
yielding  8  tons,  part  red  top,  at  $5) 

"  balance  in  favor  of  wheat  crop,  (S  acres  yield- 
ing 100  bushels  at  $1,) 

"  1838  Iba.  pork  at  $4  cwt^ _. 

"  5  fttshoep  at  |4,  $20;  4  pigs  at  $5,  t20,. 

"  1  calf  Bold  at  $10,  poultry  and  eggs  *  13,7  5 

"  butter  and  cheese, -. 

"  fruit  of  all  kinds, 

"  239  Iba.  wool  at  40  eta., 

To  women's  heip  for  dairy, _ _ 

Balance  in  favor  of  farm. 


KoTB. — In  the  preceding  account,  interest  is  charged  against  the 
crops  for  hinds  upon  which  they  were  grown  at  twenty  dollars  per  acre, 
and  at  fourteen  dollars  per  acre  for  the  residue  of  the  farm.  In  neither 
of  the  preceding  aocounla  has  any  charge  been  made  against  the  farm 
for  my  own  care,  and  the  general  sii]iorinteadene«  of  the  farming  ope- 
rations. When  I  have  rendered  personal  labor  it  has  been  included  in 
the  account  of  labor  in  its  proper  place.  The  balance  therefore  in  favor 
of  the  farm,  must  be  considered  as  including  par  for  such  service,  and 
for  risks  in  the  premises. 

In  connection  with  ray  general  account  with  the  farm  for  the  year 
1864, 1  have  thought  proper  to  pr»iwat  the  arcounts  r:ith.  the  severa. 
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.       40  00 

356  S3 

$636  62  teas  62 
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c^ops  for  tliat  year,  ia  order  to  exkibit  tlia  practical  operation  of  mj 
theory  of  farm  accounls  more  ful!y,  in  th.e  hope  that  it  may  prore  ben- 
oQcial,  at  least  to  some,  who  are  engaged  in  similar  attempts  at  book 
keeping,  and  that  it  may  elicit  further  iaformation,  and  lead  to  more 
coirect  details  in  a  matter  so  liitle  understooLl  by  farmers  in  general.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  I  have  also  made  a  variation  in  the  general  ac- 
count with  the  farm  for  that  year  from  the  theory  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding p^es,  by  carrying  the  balance  only,  of  profit  or  loss,  on  pork 
and  on  the  stock  in  general,  on  to  the  account,  instead  of  passiog  them 
at  their  full  market  value,  to  the  credit  of  the  farm.  This  alteration 
has  been  made  to  obviate  the  too  fref[uent  error  in  such  accounta,  of 
charging  to  the  debt  or  credit  of  the  farm  twice  over,  the  same  material 
ia  different  forms,  such  as  mutton,  pork,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  which, 
in  part  at  least,  are  but  the  products  of  bay  and  grain,  already  passed  to 
tbe  credit  of  the  farm  in  the  several  accounts  with  these  crops, 
TARM  ACCOUSI  FOR  1354. 

Cora  crop,  28  acres: 

Dr.  Or. 

To  interest  oa  land  at  $25  per  acre,  at  7  per  cent.,  $49  00 

"  plowing  the  same  at  $2  per  day, 45  00 

"  four  days'  harrowing  before  planting, 8  OC 

"  eight  days'  marking, 16  00 

■'  eight  days'  planting, 8  00 

"  three  bushels  seed, 2  50 

"  three  days'  harrowing,  first  time  through, 6  00 

"  three  days' harrowing,  second  time  througii,,..  6  CO 

"  sis  daj's'  with  single  hoi'se  and  plow. 9  00 

"  sis  days'          '■              "             "       9  00 

"  boys'  work  hoeing  and  pulling  weeds, 5  00 

"  eighteen  days' cutting  and  shocking, 18  00 

"  husking  and  cribbing  at  6  cents  per  bushel, 50  70 

By  845  bushels  corn,  at  forty  cents, $336  00 

3"  com  fodder, _ 56  00 

"  ton  loads  of  pumpkins, 10  00 

Balaace  in  favor  of  the  crop, 163  80 

1404  00  $404  00 
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Wheat  crop,  1'2  acres; 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  interest  on  the  !aad  at  $25  per  acre, $21  00 

■'  labor  putting  io  6  acres  on  oat  stubble,  &  seed,  18  00 

'  5  days' plowing  6  acres  clover  sod, 10  00 

"  1  daj  rolling, , . ,  ^ 3  00 

'  8  bushels  seed  at  $1  per  bushel, S  00 

'  2  days'  harrowing  and  sowing, .   00 

'  harvesting  at$l  per  acre, 12  00 

'  stackmg  &  thr^hing, 24  00 

y  175  bushels  wheat  at  $1  40  per  bushel $245  00 

■'  straw  and  chaff  of  same, 10  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, 156  00 


8555  00^  $255  00 

Turnip  crop,  oEe  acre ; 

Dr.  Or. 

To  interest  on  one  acre  at  $25, $1  75 

"  oneway  plowing  the  ground, 2  00 

"  one  day  harrowing, 

"  seed  $1,  harvesting  $3, 

By  100  bushels  turnips,  at  Ss, _ __ 

"  tops  for  feed, 

Balance  in  fayoi  of  the  crop, 


$27  00     $27  00 


Potato  crop,  ^  acre : 


To  interest  on  the  land  at  $25  per  acre, 

"  If  day's  plowing  and  preparing  ground,. . 

"  4  bushels  seed  at  50  cts., 

"  1  days' planting  and  2  days'  cultivating,., 

"  3  days'  harvesting  and  securing, 

By  61  bushels  potaij^es, 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, 


3  50 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

30  50 

17  13 

130  50 

$30  50 
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Oat  crop,  5  acres: 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  interest  on  the  land  atS25  per  acre, CS  75 

"  3  day's  plowing  the  ground, G  00 

"  8  bushels  seed  at  40  cts.  per  bushel, 3  20 

"  sowing  and  harrowing, 3  50 

"  ^day  rolling, 1  00 

"  cutting  and  shocting  at  $  I  per  acre, 5  00 

"  stacking  and  threshing, 10  00 

By  120  bushels  oats  at  40  cts., .■,..  ^46  00 

"  straw   and  chafi, -SOD 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, 15  -55 

$58  00     $53  00 

Bean  crop,  i  acre : 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  interest  on  land  at  $25  per  acre, 87 

"  1^  days'  manuring  and  plowing, 3  00 

"  Beed  25  cts.,  planting  50  cts,, ---  75 

"  harvesting  1  day  $1,  threshing  and  cleaning  $1,         2  00 

By  lOJ  bushels  beans  at  $1, 10  50 

"  straw  and  pods  for  sheep, 3  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, —         6  63 

$13  50     $13  50 

Meadow  ground,  one  field,  clover  and  timothy,  6  acres: 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  interest  on  land  at  $25  per  acre, - $10  50 

"  plastering  at  tiie  rate  of  ^  bushel  per  acre, . . .  -.  3  00 

By  i  of  7  tons  of  hay  at  $6  per  ton  * 19  00 

To  1  day  self  and  boy  with  horse  gathering  seed, .        2  50 

By  clover  seed  in  chaff  at  20  cts.  per  basket, 6  00 

"  after  feed  at  25  eta.  per  acre, , 1  50 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, , 10  50 

$26  50     126  50 
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One  field,  12  acres,  clover  and  timothy  i 

m-.  Or, 

To  interest  oa  the  land  at  125  per  acre, |2I  00 

"  piastaring,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  per  acre,  -...         6  00 

By  ^of  12  toMhay,  at  $6  per  ton, $36  00 

To  1  day  self  and  boy  with  horse,  gathering  seed,         2  50 

By  ciover  seed  in  the  chaff, 6  00 

"  after  feed, 3  00 

Ealanco  in  favor  of  the  crop, 15  50 

145  00     t45  00 

One  field,  3  acres,  cioyer  and  timothy  i 

Dr.  Cr. 

TointersBtoalandat  fasper  acre, $14  00 

"  plaateting  at  the  rate  of  {-  bushel  per  acre, 3  75 

"  cutting  the  hay  and  sactiring, ,. 17  25 

By  10  tona  hay,  at  $S  per  ton, 480  00 

"  after  feed  at  2s  per  acre, 2  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  crop, 27  00 

U2  00     $62  00 

One  field,  C  acres,  marsh  meadow : 

Dr.  Or. 

To  interest  on  land  at  $20  per  acre, J8  40 

"  four  days' cutting  at  |1  pec  day, 4  00 

"  curing  and  getting  in, C  00 

By^six  tons  Esy,  .red  top  and  marsh  grass,  at  $5, . .  $30  00 

"  after  feed, _r_ ' ,  1  OO 

Balanca  in  favor  of  the  crop, 13  00 

|31  50     $31  50 

Pork  crop; 

Dr,  C--, 

To  first  cost  of  three  store  hogs, $15  00 

"  interest  on  the  same  for  1^  yeara, ,..  1  57 

"  keeping  during  winter  4^  months, 15  00 
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To  keeping  same  witli  their  iaoreaae  4^-  months,-     3S15  00 
"  fattening  three  hogs  and  nine  pigs  at  an  ave- 
rage of  ten  bushels  corn  to  each,  at  40  eta., . ..  .        48  00 

"  cost  of  butchering  and  marketing, 6  00 

8/  2639  lb5.  porkat  $4percwtT...-  .. 

"  50  lbs.  rough  lard  at  10  eta. 

"  1  pig  sold  for  breeding, 

"  value  of  manure  estimated, 

Balance  ia  favor  of  crop 


ACCOUNT   WITH  STOCK  C^  ALL  KIKD3,  EXCEPT  SWINB,  FOP.  1854. 

Dr.  Cr. 

ITo  interest  on  estimated  value  of  stock  of  all  kind^ 

except  a wine^-$735 — at  7  per  cent-, $51   10 

"  keeping  atock  7  months  on  hay  and  grain, 362  00 

[NoTB. — ^Thia  charge  includes  the  hay,  straw,  chaff, 
com-fodder,  and  oata  raised  on  the  farm  in  1853, 
at  its  estimated  value,  as  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  farm  for  that  year,  together  with  370  bushel.^ 
ofeor..] 

To  first  cost  of  pasturing  for  5  months, 62  00 

"  salt  during  the  year, .._ 2  50 

"  estimated  cost  of  taking  care  of  stock  1  year,.,       75  00 

By  estimated  value  of  team  work  on  farm, .  $100  00 

"  estimated  vaiueoftaamworkforother  purposes,  20  00 

"  value  of  butter  and  cheese  front  3  cows, .  50  00 

"  estimated  value  of  milk  for  family  use, _ .  20  00 

"  estimated  value  of  slops  from  milk  for  awine, . .  10  00 

"  3  calves  at  |5  per  head  and  1    young  cow  at 

»30,  sold, 45  00 

To  2  steer  calves  purchased, 15  00 

By  1  young  hoise  sold  at  $159,  and  I  sucking  coif, 

reared,  at  $20, 170  00 
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By  197  lbs.  woo!  at  SO  cte.  per  lb 

"  15  lambs,  raised,  at  $1,  and  1  buck  sold  at  *8, 

"  5  fat  sheep,  slaughtered,  at  $4, 

To  1  South  Down  buck  and  ewe  purchased, -        14  00 

By  poultry  and  eggs, 

"  100  loads  manure   at  23  cts.  per  load  in  yard, 
"  estimated  value  of  manure  dropped  inthe  fields 


33 

00 

20 

00 

20 

00 

25 

00 

Balance  against  tte  stock,. 


8581  ( 


ACCOUNT  GEKERAL  WITH  THE  FAKM  FOrv  A.  v.  1B54. 

Br.  Cr. 

To  irilflrest  on  estimated  value  of  the  farm,   (230 
acres)  at  $25  per  acre,  $5750 ;  made  less  by  the 

interest  charged  against  the  several  crops, $263  10 

"  total  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year, 23  67 

"  women's  help  for  dairy  purposes, 46  00 

'■  estimated  interest  on  tools  and  implements  and 

repair  of  the  same, 31    00 

By  balance  in  favor  of  wheat  crop, §156  00 

"        "  ■'  corn       "     163  00 

"         "  "  potato    "     17  IS 

"  "  oat         ■'      15  15 

"        ■'  ''  bean       "     6  38 

''        ■'  ''  turnip    " 17  25 

"  "  hay        "      66  10 

"        "  "  pork      "     ,._ 17  -'j? 

To  balance  against  the  stock, 15  00 

ByfruitofaR  kinds  from  orchard,  harvested, 35  00 

■'  rent  of  tenant  house  and  lot, 25  00 

"  rent  of  farm  tenements  and  garden, 160  00 

"  value  of  pasture  at  cost, 62  00 

■'  40  cords  of  firewood  at  25  cts.  per  cord, 10  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  farm, 363  33 

$741   10  8741   10 
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Tcdilc,  showing  the  comparative  ".lett  profit  per  acre ;  also  the  r<.ett  pro- 
fits per  cent,  per  acre,  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  land;  togetlier 
with  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  different  cr<^s  of  grain  and  hay  grown 
upon  the  farm  for  the  years  1851-3-4  respectively: 


1        1851.        II 

] 

853. 

1854. 

B« 

'i  n 

06 

i 

;    13  76; 

Ill 

5M 

s  es;;      i  osi 

OSI      3  06 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  preceding  account  with  the  farm  for 
1 854  is  as  ceariy  coireet,  ia  theory,  and  in  its  practical  results,  ao  far  aa 
it  goae,  as  the  nature  of  such  accounts  will  admit,  where  the  value  of 
many  thwigB  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  estimation;  and  where  an  esti- 
mate a  little  too  high,  or  too  low,  may  aSect  materially  the  general  re- 
sult. Still  the  figures  show  a  larger  amount  of  clear  profit  than  I  can 
readily  allow  that  farmers  in  general,  and  myself  in  particular,  ever  real- 
ize from  our  farming  operation.;;  consequently,  I  am  rather  led  to  sus- 
pect that  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  discrepancies  somewhere  yet 
to  be  corrected.  Imperfect  and  deficient  as  it  may  be,  I  have  derived 
so  much  practical  information  from  an  examination  of  the  facts  it  pre- 
sents, as  to  induce  me  to  continue  the  practice  of  keeping  farm  accounts, 
and  ta  labor  for  more  extended  detail,  and  greater  exactness  in  regard 
t«  the  various  items  in  the  difierent  accounts  composing  thfc  whole. 

In  drawing  this  inexcusably  long  article  to  a  close.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  exprea  a  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  farmers  in  general 
will  know  enough  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  farm  book-keeping  to 
deteradne  accurately,  and  satisfactorily,  the  exact  profits  or  losses  upon 
farming  in  general,  and  also  upon  each  particular  branch  of  their  farming 
operationa 

I  am  very  respectfully,  Ac, 

JUSTUS  GAGE. 

DowAGiAc,  Caas  County,  1854. 
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H.  S.  CHAPMAN'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Comrrdttee  on  Farr.is: 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  give  you  answers  to  the  questions  propoim- 
Jed  to  the  applicants  for  the  prizes  offered  for  farms; 

1.  My  farm  contains  200  acres,  viz:  CO  of  wooi^,  5  acres  waste  and 
135  acres  improved. 

2.  Sand  and  loam,  with  hard  clay  f.ib-soil, 

3.  Clover  and  barn-yard  manure. 

4.  Nine  and  tea  inches.  Sand  that  k  deeply  plowed  will  stand  both 
wet  and  dry  weather,  better  than  when  plowed  shallow. 

5.  Not  any. 

6.  I  have  under-drained  consmon  dry  land  and  find  it  pays  well  by 
having  a  field  tempered  alike, 

".  Beech,  maple,  white,  blue  and  black  ash,  red  elm,  cherry,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  white- wood,  rock  elm,  fee. 

8  it  9,  I  generally  lise  my  manure  in  a  green  state,  except  on  my 
garden. 

IjO.  I  have  used  neither. 

11.  I  till  from  60  to  70  acres,  generally  as  follows,  viz:  25  or  30 
acres  of  wheat,  15  or  20  of  com,  5  to  10  acres  of  oats  and  potatoes. 

1 2.  I  generally  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  per  acre,  four  grains 
of  com  in  a  hi!),  the  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way.     I  raise  the  dent 

13.  I  covft  the  manure  about  six  inches  deep. 

14.  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  leave  my  potatoes  in  the 
ground  until  the  last  of  October;  by  so  doing,  they  are  less  liable  to  rot, 
than  when  dug  early. 

15.  I  sow  timothy,  red-top,  and  clover.  Of  clover,  I  sow  eleven  Its. 
per  acre,  and  timothy  and  red-top,  five  quarts  per  acre.  I  sow  in  March 
and  April,  and  sometimes  in  September. 

16.  I  mow  about  30  acres,  and  avert^e  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
I  like  to  cut  my  grass  when  the  top  begins  to  turn,  snd  cock  Jt  the  same 
day  it  is  cuL 

17  &  18.  A  great  portion  of  my  mowing  land  is  suitable  for  the 
plow,  the  balance  can  be  made  so  by  ditching. 

19.  I  have  not  succeeded  In  eradicating  the  weeds  on  rcy  farm,  but 
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I  master  tteui  by  woriiiDg  among  them  while  thej"  are  young  aod  ten- 
(]er.     Purslain  and  chickweed  trouble  me  more  than  any  other  weed?. 

20.  I  keep  about  30  head  of  cattle,  moBtiy  native,  some  of  them  are 
a  cross  of  Durham  and  native.     I  thick  good  care  makes  good  breeds, 

21.  I  have  made  no  experiments  to  show  the  relative  valve  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  animals. 

22.  The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  keep  stock  ie  to  keep  them  in 
good  warm  stables  and  well  bedded. 

S3.  I  dci.not  know. 

24.  I  keep  about  100  sheep.  They  are  a  cross  of,  French,  Spanish 
acd  native.  The  average  yield  per  fleece  is  51b.  1  oz,  per  head.  This 
year  I  sold  my  vrool  for  35  cents  per  pound. 

25.  Give  them  good  iay  in  pens,  about  20  grains  of  com  each  per 
cay,  and  a  good  shelter  for  them  to  go  to  when  they  like. 

26.  I  keep  about  a  dozen  swine.  I  feed  them  corn  on  the  cob.  They 
weigh  about  300  lbs,  each  when  dressed. 

27.  Not  any. 

28.  I  have  200  grafted  apple  trees,  winter  fruit. 

29.  One  hundred  and  seventy  fruit  trees  other  than  apple.  They  are 
not  yet  in  bearing. 

30.  None. 

31.  I  wash  my  trees  with  strong  lye  the  first  of  June,  and  keep  them 
as  clean  as  a  hi!!  of  com, 

32.  Not  any. 

33  and  34.  I  herewith  present  a  plan  of  my  farm  which  will  serve  as 
an  answer  to  these  questions. 

35.  I  do  not  keep  a  regular  account  any  farther  than  to  know  whe- 
ther I  ]ose  or  make  money. 

36.  I  do  not  keep  regular  farm  accounts. 

37.  I  cannot  give  the  regular  receipts  and  expenditures  of  my  farm. 
The  above  answers  I  have  endeavored  to  give  as  briefly  and  correctly 

as  poEaible. 

I  have  one  field  containing  eight  acres  of  summer  fallow  that  gava 
■29  bushels  of  clean  wheat  this  year;  also  one  field  of  nine  acres,  new 
ground,  that  gave  27^  bushels  per  acre,  clean  wheat,  by  measure,  and 
will  ovenun  a  little?  by  weight. 
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Ity  corn  will  areraga  one  hundred  buslieb  of  ears  per  acre.  I  kad 
the  yellow  dent  corn  on  fifteen  acres, 

I  had  three  acres  of  buckwheat  that  gave  6  bushels  per  acre. 

My  potatoes  gave  200  bushels  per  acre  on  clover  sod.  I  sold  113 
bushels  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  at  the  time  of  digging. 

My  method  of  farming  is  to  get  my  ground  in  as  good  order  as  I 
can,  by  cjeep  plowing  and  cultivating,  and  put  my  seed  in  in  good  sea- 
son; and  anything  that  requires  hoeing  I  commence  upon  as  soon  as  I 
can  follow  the  rows.  By  so  doing  it  is  not  a  hard  job  t»destroy  the 
weeds.  Tiie  most  of  my  hoeing  is  done  with  the  horse  and  cultivator, 
even  among  my  beefs. 

With  regard  to  stock,  I  think  it  is  best  not  to  keep  more  than  1  can 
keep  well.  One  animal  well  kept  is  worth  two  poorly  kept,  whether  for 
business  or  any  other  purpose. 

I  had  one  field  of  winter  wheat  which  I  have  not  mentioned ;  it  gave 
15  bushels  per  acre.  It  bid  as  fair  the  Ist  of  June  as  the  best,  but  it 
soon  began  to  die  at  the  root;  some  while  in  blow  and  some  when  half 
filled.  It  was  wheat  sown  after  wheat.  I  have  had  it  eervc  me  ao 
once  before,  although  it  was  on  a  summer  fallow.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  ought  not  to  sow  wheat  upon  the  same  ground  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years. 

I  had  this  year  about  three  acres  of  Rio  Grande  spring  wheat  which 
turned  50  buahels,  or  a  little  over  16  bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  cleared  up  two  farms  and  my  neighbors  say  my  farm  is  clean ; 
now  I  will  give  you  my  way  of  doing  it. 

I  seed  down  my  fence  comets  with  Timothy  and  that  helps  to  keep 
them  clean ;  then  I  make  a  practice  of  going  over  every  lot  on  the  farm 
two  or  three  times  each  year,  and  if  any  dock,  thMtles,  mullen,  briers  or 
other  obnoxious  plants  are  found,  they  are  rooted  out  with  a  small  grub 
hook  made  for  the  purpose. 

I  make  a  practice  of  having  enough  firewood  cut  in  the  winter  and 
spring  to  last  a  little  over  a  year.  By  so 'doing  we  have  quick  fires  and 
a  little  time  to  work  in  the  garden  before  breakfast.  By  getting  his 
firewood  chopped  a  year  ahead  a  man  may  save  enough  in  one  season 
to  pay  for  his  next  year's  wood.     Try  and  see  if  this  is  not  so. 

The  diagram  shows  you  how  mv  farm  is  fenced  and  ditched.  The 
ditches  are  laid  with  cobble  atone.    I  lay  two  on  the  bottom,  one  on 
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each  side,  and  a  lai^  one  on  top,  and  then  fill  the  chinka  witli  smaller 

The  fence  is  laid  with  seven  feet  worm,  and  OBd  fool  tap  at  each  end, 
which  makes  it  so  stout  that  I  am  not  troubled  witii  the  wind  or  unruly 
cattle.  The  rails  are  eleven  feet  long,  and  the  stringa  of  fence  will  ave- 
rage eight  aod  three-quarter  rails  high ;  none  of  it  being  less  than  eight 
rails,  and  the  moat  is  nine  feet  high.  On  the  road  I  have>a  litUe  over 
a  mile  of  fence  that  is  locked  with  rails  on  the  outside.  The  way  I 
build  my  fence  it  takes  twenty  rails  to  each  rod.  Some  say  there  is  no 
necessity  for  huilding  such  fence,  but  if  I  live  ten  years  longer  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  show  them  the  philosophy  of  building  big  fencea  when 
we  have  plenty  of  timber. 

1  have  made  forty-two  stringa  of  straight  fence  which  will  average 
forty  r«dfl  each,  or  875  rails,  or  a  total  of  36,750  rails. 
Youra  with  respect, 

HIRAM  B.  CHAPMAN. 

RaADjNo,  Hillsdale  County,  1854. 


J.  S.  TIBBITTS  STATEMENT. 

Messrs.  S.  M.  BartieU,  A.    V.  Moore  and  C.  W.  Green,  Committee 

on.  Farms: 

Gbntlerbn — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  answers  to  the  various  ques- 
tions proposed  to  competitors  for  the  prize  on  farms. 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  30  acres.  Sixty-five  of  which  are  under  im- 
provement, leaving  fifteen  acres  of  timber.     I  have  no  waste  land. 

2.  Clay,  sand  and  gravel,  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions,  consti- 
tute the  nature  of  mv  soil;  all  resting  upon  a  clay  sub-.soil,  from  eight 
to  12  inches  below  the  surface,  which  occasionally  crops  out,  forming 
small  clay  patches.  There  is  considerable  lime  stone  in  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  small,  loose  houltfers, 

3.  Under^iraining  is  undoubtedly,  the  first  requisitfl  to  the  proper 
improvement  of  clay  soils,  as,  indeed,  it  is  to  all  soils  retentive  of  moia- 
ytre.     Next  to  this,  I  consider  sub-soiling  in  the  fall,  throwing  tho  land 
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into  ridges,  the  beat  method  of  iinproving  soils  ol'  thJB  kind.  Soik 
thus  treated  are  rendered  pulverulent  by  the  action  of  frosts.  Thay  al- 
so kiibibo  large  portions  of  ammonia  from  the  snows  and  raina  of  -win- 
ter. I  would  also  recommend  applying  Ipng,  coarse  manure  in  the  fall, 
buried  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  Sandy  soils  will  not  re- 
-caire  as  much  benefit  from  deep  fall  plowing  as  clay.  But  deep  plow- 
ing, plastercnd  clover  are  essentia!  to  the  improvement  of  both  sandy 
and  gravelly  soils.  I  consider  rest,  nature's  proper  mode  of  improving 
and  invigorating  all  soils,  which  being  over-fed  and  over-cropped,  like 
an  over-worked  «nd  highly  fed  horee,  needs  to  be  turned  out  to  pastm-e, 
in  order  to  be  re-invigorated. 

4.  From  eight  to  fourteen  inches  are  the  depths  to  which  I  have  til- 
led my  land  for  the  last  four  years.  Deep  plowing  has  had  the  effect 
of  adding  a  new  farm  to  my  old  one,  without  increasing  the  number  of 
acres.  By  raising  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface,  submitting  it  to  the  vivi- 
fying influences  of  air,  light,  heat,  rains,  dews,  ifec,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporating it  with  the  surface  soil,  I  have  almost  doubled  the  quantity 
per  acre,  without  any  other  appliances. 

5.  I  have  a  field  of  20  acres  which  had  been  cropped  with  wheat 
until  the  field  was  less  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  I  procured  one  of 
French's  double  sub-soil  plows,  hitched  on  three  heavy  yoke  of  oxer, 
and  turned  it  up  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  sowed  it  to  wheat  and 
the  yield  was  twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre,  notwithstanding  the  aea- 
aon  was  ver>  unpropitjous,  wheat  shrinking  badly  all  over  the  State. 
There  was  also  a  treraenduous  growth  of  straw.  The  next  crop  of 
wheat,  in  two  years  frotc  that  time,  yielded  thirty-three  and  a  third 
bushels  to  tbe  acre. 

6.  I  have  used  tbe  double  sub-soil  plow  alluded  to  above  for  the  last 
four  years.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory ;  greatly  improving 
the  soil,  and  increasing  the  crops  without  any  additional  manuring.  In 
fact,  I  deoOi  once  subsoiling  more  than  equal,  to  three  dressings  of  ma- 
nure, because  more  lasting.  I  have  only  drained  about  three  acree  of 
low  wet  land  with  open  ditches.  The  result  has  been  to  corivert  land, 
which  before  grew  nothing  but  (lag  and  coarse  grass,  into  my  beat  grass 
lands. 

Want  of  means  has  prevented  me  from  thoroughly  underdrainlng  my 
whole  Jatm,     Notwithstanding  it  is  naturally  dry  and  rolling,  still  I  am 
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ful!y  persuaded  that  to  have  every  acre  of  it  properly  underdrained,  to- 
gether with  deep  plowing,  would  entirely  prevent  the  disastrous  effects 
of  drouths,  besides  adding  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  Tendering 
it  susceptible  of  imbibiEg  and  retaining  the  fertilizing  gases  with  which 
the  air  abounds. 

7.  Of  trees  we  have  the  oak,  black  and  white,  beech,  maple,  baaa- 
wood,  black  walnut,  butternut  bitternut,  hickory,  ash,  white,  black,  and 
blue,  wliitewood,  cherry,  poplar,  sassafras,  and  an  occasional  buttonwood. 
Of  shrubs  we  have  the  willow,  sumac,  alder,  prickly  ash,  spice  bash,, 
blackberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  wild  currant  bushes.  Of  plants 
their  name  is  legion,  a  few  of  which  I  will  enumerate,  giving  their  com- 
mon names  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  their  scientific  ones.  We  have 
the  sarsaparilSa,  ginseng,  goldensea!,  sweet  cieily,  crowafoot,  groundnut, 
leek,  wild  turnip,  plantain  vervain,  mullen,  skunk  cabbie,  cotosb,  blue 
and  white,  mandrake,  adder  tongue,  spikenard,  ox  balm,  night  shade, 
lily,  queen  of  the  meadow,  boneset,  snake  roof,  lady  elipper,  touch  me 
not,  mallows,  dock,  round  and  narrow,  common  thistle,  r^und  top,  maia 
tail,  fire  weed,  &o.,  &c- 


S.  If  the  manure  is  coarse,  uncomposted,  I  apply  from  30  to  &0 
loads',  if  rotted  or  composted,  from  20  to  40  loads.  I  believe  in  ma- 
nuring bountifully  where  I  do  manure.  Moat  of  my  itjanure  is  kept 
under  cover,  and  ashes  and  plaster  occasionally  sprinkled  over  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ammonia  and  other  volatile  gasee.  Have  no  callare- 
for  receiving  manures. 

9.  1  use  manure  in  its  long,  crude  state,  and  also  composted. 
Where  it  is  applied  in  the  fail,  or  in  the  spring  for  fall  cro[a,  I  use  it  in 
its  coarse  unferoiented  state ;  but  for  summer  crops,  where  Its  immediate 
action  is  required,  I  prefer  to  have  it  composted  and  fine.  Liquid  ma- 
nure would  be  still  better. 

10.  Have  used  lime,  plaster,  domestic  guano,  salt,  and  ashes — leached 
and  unleached — composted  with  long  manure,  and  also  separately,  aown 
broadcast.  The  result  has  been  satisfactoiT,  and  it  pays  me  well  to  use 
all  these  special  manures, 

TILLAGK  CROPS. 

11.  In  1853, 1  tilled  forty  acres  of  land,  viz:  five  actea  of  wheat, 
eight  of  oats,  three  of  corn,  four  o'"  barley,  four  of  potatoes,  acrs  and  a. 
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half  of  millet,  half  acre  of  beans,  half  acre  of  psas,  one  acre  of  turnips 
and  twelve  acres  and  a  half  of  meadow. 

12.  I  iiae  a  bountiful  supply  of  seed:  two  bushels  of  wheat  (a  less 
quantity  will  do  if  threshed  with  a  flail)  to  the  acre,  three  of  oats,  three 
of  barley,  three  of  peas,  ten  of  potatoes,  half  bushel  of  millet,  six  quarts 
of  corn,  eight  of  beans,  eight  of  timothy  seed,  twelve  pounds  of  clover 
seed  and  four  02.  turnip  seed. 

Within  &  few  years  I  have  practiced  sowing  wheat  after  spring  cropa, 
in  which  I  have  been  very  successful.  I  sow  after  peas  or  barley,  plow- 
ing the  ground  in  the  fall  for  these  cropa.  Immediately  after  these 
crops  are  removed  the  ground  is  plowed,  and  if  no  manure  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  previous  crop,  well  coiaposted  manure  is  spread  over  the 
most  barren  portions  of  the  field.  Before  seeding  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly cultivated.  Good  clean  seed,  of  the  Soules  or  blue  stem  varie- 
ties, is  then  sown,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  September.  The 
ground  is  again  cultivated  and  rolled  down  level.  Average  yield  for 
the  last  three  years  a  trifle  over  thirty  bushels  to  tbe  acre.  When  it  is 
intended  to  summer  fallow,  clover  sod  or  corn  stubble  is  selected.  1 
break  up  in  June  or  July.  Cultivate  the  ground  often,  especially  when 
it  is  very  dry,  so  as  to  give  it  all  tie  benefit  of  dews  and  raina,  I  plow 
but  once.  My  wheat  is  cut  after  the  straw  turns  yellow,  before  the  ker- 
nel becomes  hard  and  the  head  turns  down. 

For  oats  and  barley  a  rich  loamy  soil  is  selected,  tbe  ground  plowed 
in  the  fall,  well  cultivated  in  the  spring,  and  the  seed  sown  as  early  in 
April  as  the  weather  will  permit.  I  seldom  plow  in  the  spring  unless 
the  ground  is  very  compact.  The  cultivator  and  roller  are  used  in  put- 
ting in  all  these  crops.  The  same  rule  for  harvesting  is  observed  as  in 
wheat.  Average  yield  of 'oats,  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  barley,  28 
bushels. 

A  clayey  soil  is  selected  for  peas,  which  should  also  be  plowed  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  the  spring.  The  peas  are  then  sown  on  the  furrow 
as  early  as  the  10th  or  15th  of  April.  They  are  then  cultivated  and 
rolled  in.  I  mow  my  peas  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  turn,  the  peas 
being  much  better  than  when  suffered  to  stand  until  dead  ripe.  The 
straw,  if  cut  early  and  well  cured,  is  fully  equal  to  ciover  hay  for  sheep. 
Average  yield  26  bushels  to  the  acre, 

Millet  requires  a  rich  mellow  soil,     Aboi:t  half  a  bushel  of  seed  is 
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sown  to  the  acre.  The  20th  of  May  is  early  enough  to  sow  millet.  It 
should  be  bushed  or  harrowed  in  with  a  light  harrow,  and  the  ground 
rolled  down  smooth.  ^As  I  bow  millet  principally  for  the  fodder,  it  is 
cut  before  the  eeed  is  all  rips.  Averse  jield'6  tons  of  most  excelleat 
provender  for  sheep. 

I  prepare  ground  for  corn  by  deep  plowing  io  the  fall  or  ae  early  in 
the  spring  as  it  will  answer  to  stir  the  ground.  Long  unfermeated  ma- 
nure is  buried  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  the  ground  made  mel- 
low by  cultivating,  and  marked  out  3'}  feet  east  and  west  by  4  feet  north 
and  south  for  the  dent,  and  3  feet  by  3^  for  the  smaller  varieties,  ^fi'rom 
4  to  7  kernels  are  dropped  in  each  hill  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  2 
indies.  As  eoon  as  the  rows  £re  visible  I  commence  with  the  cultivator 
and  continue  its  use  until  the  com  is  too  large  to  be  longer  worked. 
"Hilling,"  I  dq)reci)l«  entirely  and  only  use  the  hoa  to  cat  and 
cover  up  such  w«6ds  as  hare  escaped  the  cultivator.  Kot  more  Htxa 
4  stalks  of  the  den^  nor  over  5  or  sis  of  the  unaller  kinds  are  left  in  the 
hiil.  I  cut  up  my  corn  by  the  root  as  soon  as  the  ear  becomes  glazed. 
Average  yield  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  dry  sandy  soil  is  selected  for  potatoes.  A  clover  sod  if  I  have  it. 
All  the  hog  isannre  is  applied  to  the  potatoe  pa(«h  and  well  incorpora- 
ted with  the  soil,  or  what  is  still  better,  apjjied  direoOy  to  tlie  hill.  The 
ground  is  furrowed  out  3  feet  one  way  and  marked  the  same  distance 
the  other.  I  select  my  largest  potatoes  for  seed,  cut  them  in  two,  afid 
put  a  half  in  each  hill,  covering  6  inches  deep.  The  after  culture  ia  the 
same  as  with  com,  except  a  slight  hill  is  given  to  those  potatoes  that 
grow  in  a  heap.  I  dig  my  potatoes  before  the  fall  rains  commence, 
learing  those  intended  for  seed  in  the  ground,  and  burying  those  intend- 
ed for  spring  and  summer's  use.  Aven^  yield  150  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

A  eandj  loam  is  selected  for  the  root  crop,  plowed  deep  and  made 
mellow  and  fine.  I  bow  my  carrots  in  drills,  eighteen  inches  apart. 
For  mangel  wnrtzel  and  Swedish  turnips,  I  make  ridges  two  fset  apUt, 
and  with  a  hoe  make  hills  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  on  flie 
ridges,  in  which  two  seeds  are  deposited.  This  saves  much  labor  in 
thinning  out,  besides  facilitating  the  hoeing  operation.  The  yield  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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The  Heesian  fly  and  weevil  b&ve  injured  my  wlieat  ct<ypi.  Have  not 
Jxea  iible  to  find  an  eSectnal  remedy  gainst  their  ravages. 

The  cut  and  wire  worms,  have,  of  lat«  years,  been  very  destructive 
to  the  com  crop.  From  three  to  five  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  sown 
broadcast,  I  consider  a  ^rtain  remedy. 

13.  On  most  soils,  and  fof  most  crops,  I  would  have  manure  covered 
at  leas^  eight  inches.  If  the  land  has  recently  been  sub-soiled  a  top 
dressing  of  finely  rotted  manure  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 

14.  My  potatofa  have  heretofore  been  efieeted  with  thfl  "  toL"  I 
haVe  not  fully  satisfied  myself  of  the  cause,  nor  am  I  actjuainted  with 
any  sure  remedy,  unless  the  Eoberts'  remedy  shall  prove  BUch, 

GRABS  LAHDS. 

15.  Clover,  timothy,  and  led-top,  are  the  grasses  grown  on  my  &rm. 
Twelve  pounds  of  clover  seed,  and  six  to  eight  quarts  of  timothy  and 
led-top  aeed,  I  oonwdor  suitable  quantities  to  the  acre.  1  bow  clover 
eariy  in  tbe  apring  cm  my  wheat,  and  aa  soon  as  it  ia  up  aj^ly  half  a 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  which  insures  the  clovw,  besides  greatly 
ttenefitUng  the  wheat 

I  have  succeeded  best  with  timothy,  by  sowing  it  aitor  harvest,  drag- 
ging it  in  the  stubble  ground. 

White  clover,  timothy  and  red-top  are  the  beat  grasses  for  dairy  pur- 
poeee. 

16.  I  now  mow  twenty  acres — ten  of  clover  ai  d  ten  of  timothy— av- 
enge quantity  one  and  a  ha]f  tons  lo  the  acre.  I  cut  clover  when  it  is 
in  full  bloom,  let  it  wilt,  and  then  cock  it  up,  opening  it  once  or  twice 
heSme  bouung  it.  Timothy  and  red  top  I  do  not  cut  till  the  seed  is 
out  of  thp  miik.  If  the  weather  is  very  fine  it  may  be  secured  the 
same  day  of  cutting;  otherwise  I  eoeh  it  up  and  let  it  cure  in  the  coet. 

17.  All  of  my  meadow  land  is  arable. 

18.  Have  only  reclaimed  about  an  acre  of  this  kind  of  land,  which 
waa  done  by  opening  a  ditch  through  the  center,  and  another  across  one 
end  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water,  then  sowed  red  top  seed  and  dragged 
it  in.  The  result  ia  a  heavy  burthen  of  tame  grass,  where,  formerly, 
nothing  butfi^  and  rushes  grew. 

19.  The  most  troublesome  weeds  are  the  common  thistle,  milkweed, 
And  narrow  dock.     I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  iheae  under  pretty  good 
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enbjectioii  by  iDowin?  them  twice  in  the  season  -befora  they  vrent  to 


20.  I  keap  a  yoke  of  oxen,  tea  cows,u8uallj  raise  two  head  of  young 
(»ttle,  Snd  have  a  Bpan  of  brood  marea.  My  cattle  and  horses  are  all 
grades,  from  half  to  three-quarter  blood.  My  cattle  are  moatiy  Durham 
grades.     My  mares  are  of  the  Bay  Eoraaa  stock. 

21,  Have  not  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  relative  merila  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle  for  practical  purposes,  but  believe  the  grade  cowb 
preferable  to  the  full  bloods  for  dairy  purposes. 

%1.  Equal  quantities  of  hay,  straw,  and  cornstalks  cut  up  fine,  and 
fed  alternately,  or  all  mixed  together,  warm  dry  shelter,  and  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  m  tht  yard,  is  the  cheapest  way  I  can  winter  stock. 

23.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  cheese,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  is  about  the  average  quantity  made  from  ten  cows  in  one  year. 

The  milk  for  cheese  is  made  into  curd  immediately  after  milking,  by 
adding  sufEcient  rennet  to  "bring"  it  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  After 
it  has  "come,"  it  is  broken  up  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  whey  risee, 
when  it  is  dipped  into  the  str^ner  and  the  whey  suffered  to  run  oft 
It  is  then  cut  into  small  chunks  an  inch  or  so  square  and  scalding 
whey  poured  on.  When  it  Is  sufficiently  scalded,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  being  "tough  and  squeaky,"  it  is  put  away  in  a  cool  place,  till 
morning.  The  morning's  milk  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
two  curds  are  then  chopped  up  fine  and  salted  at  the  rate  of  a  tea-cup 
fiill  of  salt  to  eighteen  pounds  of  curd.  It  is  then  put  into  the  press 
and  pressed  for  twc:nty-four  hours.  The  cheese  is  then  bandaged,  greas- 
ed and  turned  every  day  till  thoroughly  cured. 

■The  milk  for  butter  is  strained  into  shallow  tin  pans  and  put  away  in 
a  cool  place,  where  it  remains  till  all  the  cream  rises.  The  cream  is 
then  skimmed  off  into  a  stone  jar,  and  euSered  to  stand  until  it  sours. 
It  is  then  churned  in  a  thermometer  chum.  The  butter  is  taken  out  in- 
to a  woeden  bowl,  and  every  particle  of  fniXter-milJc  worked  out  It 
is  then  salted  to  suit  the  tastes  of  consumers. 

24.  I  now  have  a  hundred  and  twenlj  sheep,  three-quarter  blood 
Spanish.  The  ewes — of  which  there  are  seventy-five — shear  three  lbs. 
and  a  half  each.    The  weathers,  four  pounds.     I  usually  raise  more 
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Ijtmbs  tliao  I  liave  ewea.  I  bsve  sold  my  weathers  at  one  year  old,  t£- 
ter  sheariDg,  for  eighteen  and  twenty  shilliag  per  head.  Lamh«  from 
tea  to  twelve  Bhillings  per  head,  at  three  months  old. 

25.  Plenty  of  good  timothy  hay,  a  dry,  open  shed,  and  freeh  wa'^i- 
in  the  yard,  ia  the  method  with  which  I  have  been  most  Buccessful  in 
wintering  my  sheep.  Snlpbar  mixed  with  aalt,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  hundred  sheep,  given  once  a  week,  will  keep 
off  tie  ticks.    I  have  never  yet  lost  a  sheep  by  disease. 

26.  Do  not  generally  winter  over  but  two,  a  sow  and  a  boar.  I  am 
now  wintering  five  stock  hogs.  Two  EsaeK,  two  Sijffolks,  and  a  grade 
Leicester  sow.  Usually  I  fatten  sen  or  twelve.  Feed  them  on  slops 
ttrough  the  summer,  fat  them  on  ground  peas,  barley,  and  com  soured 
with  whey  or  sour  milk.  Weight  at  ten  months  old,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds.  At  eighteen  months  old  have  had 
them  weigh  over  five  hundred  pounds, 

27.  Have  not  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  relative  merits  of 
roots,  as  compared  with  corn,  but  consider  them  very  beneficial  for  stock 
of  all  kinds. 


28.  Have  a  hjcdted  apple  trees,  nearly  all  grafted  with  choice  va- 
rieties, such  as  Spitzenbergs,  greenings,  russets,  bellflowera,  Newtown 
pippins,  Holland  pippins,  twenty  ounce  pippins,  monstroLis  pippins, 
crooked  limbed  pippins,  French  pippins,  golden  pippins,  seek-no-furthera, 
black  giUiflowei's,  scallop  gilMowers,  Steel's  red  winter,  Baldwin,  snow 
apple,  stone  apple,  Romanites,  yellow  harvests,  streaked  harvesta,  rambo, 
sweet  hough,  Tolman  sweetings,  spur  svreetings,  &c. 

29.  Have  thirty-six  peach  trees,  twenty-five  cherry  trees,  eight  plum 
trees,  ten  pear  trees,sjx  quince  bashesand  one  nectarine.  Mostof  these 
trees  are  young  and  have  not  come  into  bearing  ^ufSciently  totest  their 
merits. 

30.  The  borer,  wood-louse,  and  apple-worm  are  lie  principal  enemies 
of  the  fruit  trees  and  fruit.  I  am  experimenting  with  salt,  and  a  wash 
of  strong  ley  and  soda,  with  a  view  of  destroying  them.  My  appl^  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  worm  this  year. 

31.  I  cultivate  my  orchard;  stir  the  ground  often,  keep  out  all  the 
weeds  and  grass,  raise  little  or  no  crops  in  it,  manure  the  ground  boun- 
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tifully,  mulcli  trees  wjch.  cLips,  loDg  coarse  manure,  aad  leached  ashes, 
keep  them  well  trimmed,  and  wash  every  year  with  strong  lev  and  a 
soda  wash. 

32.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  more  net  profit  in  a  small  farm 
property  managed,  m  proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  than  in  a  lai^ 
one;  because  it  can  mostly  he  managed  hy  one's  self;  and  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  crops  jou  have  not  a  raft  of  hands  to  pay  off.  Besides  this, 
there  is  more  or  less  wasted  where  your  work  is  entrusted  to  other 
hands ;  and  I  find  there  'is  as  much  in  saving  as  in  raising.  I  therefore 
fully  endorse  the  adage,  "A  little  farm  well  tilled,  a  little  bouse  well 
filled,  and  a  little  wife  well  willed,  are  three  most  desirable  objects." 

I  find  it  is  safer  and  more  profitable  to  raise  a  variety  of  products  on 
the  farm  than  to  turn  one's  attention  to  any  one  particular  branch  of 
husbandly, 

I  find  itmore  profitable  to  have  my  stock  mostly  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der; and  I  further  find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  the  best  of  stock  and 
keep  them  in  the  best  of  order.  To  this  end  I  find  my  stock  do  better 
to  keep  them  np  in  close  yards  during  the  foddering  season  and  not 
turn  them  out  imtil  grass  is  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  them  with  an 
abundance  of  food.  I  find  that  sheep  husbandry  is  the  most  profitable, 
and  the  dairy  next.  I  find  it  more  profitable  to  make  my  pork  from 
spring  pigs  and  not  keep  over  any  but  stock  hogs.  I  find  it  more  prof- 
itable to  keep  my  pigs  uj^_  feeding  them  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
eat  till  they  are  slaughtered,  than  to  let  them  rove  at^out  my  fields, 
rooting  up  my  pastures,  and  troubling  my  neighbors.  .  I  find  it  pays 
well  to  purchase  lime  and  salt  and  apply  them  to  my  wheat  fields. 
The  lime  assists  to  digest  the  crude  vegetable  mold  and  prepare  it  for 
assimilalion,  making  the  wheat  plumper  and  heavier.  The  salt  kills 
worms,  insects  and  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  stiffens  the  straw  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lodge.  I  find  apples  very  profitable  for  stofdi  of 
all  kinds.  My  horses  will  keep  fat  on  sweet  apples,  without  any  grain, 
and  work  hard  every  day.  My  hogs  never  fatted  faster  than  vthUa 
feeding  them  with  boiled  apples — sweet  and  sour — miied  with  meal, - 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  of  the  latter  to  five  of  the  former.  Finally, 
I  find  it  to  my  interest  to  undertake  no  more  than  what  I  can  do  well 
and  in  season,  and  to  do  ihoTOughhj  whatever  I  undertake. 
24 
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33.  I  have  a  frame  dwelling  house.  Uprigkt,  23  feet  by  30.  Addi- 
tion, 30  feet  by  50.  In  the  main  building  there  are  two  rooms  15 
feet  square,  two  bed  rooms  8  feet  by  10,  two  clotbea  presses  5  feet  by  8. 
In  the  addition  we  have  a  kitchen  or  dining  room  12  feet  by  20,  atoop 
and  recess  6  feet  by  20,  cook  room  and  pantry  8  feet  by  20,  wood  shed 
16  feet  by  20,  cheese  room  and  press  room  8  feet  by  20.  Horse  barn 
20  feet  by  30.  Grain  bam  32  feet  by  60,  with  cellar  underneath  for 
storing  roolfl.  Hay  shed  18  feet  by  80,  with  stone  basement  for  stock. 
Sheep  shed  12  feet  by  80.     Brick  smoke  house,  &c. 

34.  Construct  rail  fences,  except  around  my  house  and  garden.  Bui]d 
mj  fences  7  and  8  rails  high,  of  good  sized  rails  10  feet  in  length  and 
square  at  both  ends.  I  put  a  good  sized  stone  or  oak  block  under  each 
corner.  This  makes  a  fence  6  feet  to  6l  high.  The  coet  of  construct- 
ing such  a  fenc«  I  estimate  at  50  cents  a  rod.  I  have  about  2|-  miles 
of  BucL  fence  on  my  (arm. 

36.  I  weigh  and  measure  all  the  products  of  the  {tarn  and  make  a 
daily  record  thereof. 

36.  I  keep  regular  farm  accoimts.  An  accurate  account  of  all  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  farm  is  kept,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  balance  is  struck.  I  deem  this  as  essential  for  the  farmer  as  for 
the  merchant  or  mechanic.  Were  this  generally  practised,  its  tendency 
would  be  to  reduce  farming  more  to  a  system,  enable  the  farmer  to  de- 
termine what  particular  branch  of  farming  was  most  profitable,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  stock  of  systematic  farming  and  agricultural  knowledge, 
which  i|  so  much  needed. 

37.  I  shnll  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  receipts  ancl  expenditures  for 
1854  as  the  year  is  not  yet  closed,  and  I  have  not  yet  disposed  of  all  my 
products.  I  will  therefore  give  those  of  1853,  premising,  that  they  were 
less  than  those  of  previous  yeare,  and  considerable  less  than  this  year, 
I  had  no  fruit  that  year,  and  the  drouth  shortaned  up  most  of  my  crops 
This  year  I  had  over  500  bushels  of  apples. 

Jan.  1.  1853.  Capital  invested  in  farming  was  $4,887  50. 

80  acres  of  land,  worth  $S0  per  acre, $4,000  00 

10  cows,  worth  $26  each, _ .     2fi0  00 

i  yoke  oxen,  worth  $110, 110  00 

1  span  mares,  worth  $200, 200  00 
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6 1  Bheep,  worth  $2  50  eanii. $152  5tL 

2  hc^  worth  $16, 15  00 

40  IidiiB,  worth  25  ots.each, _..  10  00 

Farming  tools  of  all  kinds,  worth  say, 150  00 

**,887  50 

Interest  on  this  sum  at  7  per  ceof- 1342  12 

Add  to  this  Bum,  for  wear  and  repair  of  Coofa, 25  00 

Added  to  priacipal,  367  12 

Makes, $5,264  62 

The  advance  in  the  prica  of  land  and  etook  wiK  make  this  capital 

somewhat  larger  at  the  beginning  of  1854. 

Jan.  1,  1854.  Capital  invested  in  farming,  $5,932  50. 

80  acres  of  land,  worth  $60  per  acre, $4,800  00 

f  0  cows,  worth  $25  each, _ 250  00 

I'jokeof  oxen,'worth  $122  50, 122  60 

1  span  of  mare%  worth  $250, _  -  _ 250  00 

103  sheep,  worth  $2  50  each, 255  00 

3  hogs,  worth  $15, 15  00 

60  hens,  worth  25  cts.  each, 15  00 

Farming  tools, _.      1S5  00 

$5,932  50 
$6,254  62 

Increase  on  capital  of  1S55, $677  87 

A  part  of  this  will  be  reckoned  in  again  in  making  up  the  receipts 
of  the  fennfor  1853. 

7ABH   ACCOUNT,  1853. 

DR. 

Peaa — cost  of  vMsing  half  acre  of  peas, $4  50 

Beans — cost  of  rsufiing  half  acre  of  beans, 4  50 

Oats — coet  of  raising  eight  acres  of  oala, 32  50 

Millet — cost  of  raising  one  acre  and  a  half  of  millet, 9  25 

Barley— cost  of  raising  four  acres  of  barley, ,.  27  75 

Com — cost  of  raising   three  acres  of  com, ,, 26  25 
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Wheat — cost  of  raising  five  acres  of  wteat, .  _  _^_ $40  50 

Potatoes — cost  of  raising  four  acres  of  potatoes, 57  00 

Turnips — Mst  of  raising  one  acre  of  turnips, 10  00 

Hay — cost  of  cutting  and  securing  12^  acres  of  Lay, 37  oO 

Pasture — twenty-five  acres  of  pasture,  worth  $4  per  acre. 
Timber — fifteen  acres  of  limber,  cul;  wood,  rails,  logs,  bowing 
timber,  &c 

Grass  seed — 2  busheisjclover  seed,  3  bueiieU  herd's  grass, 21  17 

To  1  tun  of  plaster, 7  00 

"  C6  bushels  of  ashes, '3  30 

"  5  bushels  of  lime, 1  25 

"  use  of  buck  sheep, , 5  00. 

"  taiee, 3  26 

"  woman's  help  during  year, 40  04 

"  1  yoteoxen   bought, 110  00 

'' interest  on  farm,  stock,  A-Ct 342  13 

"  wear  and  repair  of  tools, , 25  00 

"  keeping  cowB  one  year,  10  heads,  *15,..-J IGO  OO 

"  keeping  sheep,  aver;^  80,  at  $1  each, 80  00 

"■feed for  hogs, 100  00 

"  1  cow  bought, _ 15  00 

"  men's  help,  besides   aeeounied  for, 45  00 

"  rwsing  4  calves  on   swill,  12  each, , 8  00 

"  own  labor  on  farm,  200  days  at  *1  per  day, ., . ,  200  00 

"  wife's  labor  at  $3  per  weeJi, 156  00 

J  1,57  7  50 

To  horse  bam  built, 200  OtJ 

$1,777  SO 

CR. 

Peas — raised    6  bushels,  worth  $2  per  bushel, $L3  00 

Beans — raised    10  bushels,  worth  |1  per  bushel, ,..■,  10  00 

Oats — raised  240  bushels,  worth  37  j-  cents  per  bushel, 90  OO 

Five  tons  of  straw,  worth  $4  per  Ion, 20  00 

Millet — raised  3  tons,  worth  Is  perfcn,.,,. . 'H  00 
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Barley — laified  120  busheis,  worth  62i-  canta  per  bushel,.,  $75  00 

Two  toils  of  straw,  nortli  |5  per  ton, 10  00 

Com — raieed  87^1  bushels,  worth  5s.  per  pustel, 54  55 

Stalks,  worth -  13  00 

Wheat— raised  125  buBhela,  worth  $1  60  per  buahel,....  187  50 

Five  tona  of  straw,  wortb  |2  per  ton,._ 10  OO 

Potatoes — raised  310  bushels,  worth  37i  cents  per  bushel,.  116  25 

Turnips — raised  100  bushels,  "orth  2g.  per  buahel, 25  00 

Hay— cut  15  tons,  worth  $10  pet  ton, 150  CO 

Pasture,  worth  |4  per  acre, 100  00 

Timber — Cut  timber  to  the  amount  of 80  Ot 

By  one  beef  sold, ■ 33  75 

«  ISOlbs.  vealaold, 6  00 

"  Scaif  skins, 3  20 

"  eggs  sold, 22  00 

"  2|-  lbs.  turnip  seed, 5  00 

"  1  yoke  of  osen  sold, _ 122  SO 

"  4  calves  raised,  worth  $5  each, ., 20  00 

"  25  abeep  sold, • 50  GO' 

"  3,675  Iba.  pork  fatted, 202  12 

"  butter  and  cheese  made  during  the  year, 386  26 

"  237  lbs.  wool  sold,  at  4b.  per  lb., 119  50 

"  66  iambs,  worth  at  6  months  old,  12  each, 133  00 

"  20  chickens  raised,  worth  2s.  each, 5  00 

"  services  as  Supervisor, 08  00 

12,151  63 

Actual  inci-eaae  in  vaiue  of  farm,* 800  00 

t2,951  63 
Sil,777  50 

-'  lacome  from  the  farm, -. Il,l74  13 


Plvmouth,  Wayne  County,  185i. 
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ESSAY 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CLOVEE . 


MAaoy,  OP  GKBBNPIBUl,  WAYSK  COUBiy,  MIOIHaAH. 

{For  which  the  Society's  premium  was  awarded.) 

So  forage,  no  cattle — witliout  cattle 
No  manure — without  manure,  no  crop. 

In  writing  an  essay  on  the  cultiv^jon  and  management  of  clover,  I 
will  flist  give  a  abort  botanical  description  of  tbe  most  impoitsat  kinds 
wbicb  belong  to  the  genua  Trifolium;  a  name  composed  of  two  Latin 
wocda — ires  three,  and  folium  a  leaf,  under  which  bead  are  arranged  a 
considerable  aumber  of  plants ;  of  these,  the  most  important  to  the  ag- 
rioulturistj  are — 

\.  Trifolium  Pratense,  commoa  red  or  purple  clover. 

2.  Trifolium  Repens,  commoa  white  or  creeping  clover. 

3.  Trifolium  Medium,  or  Prateoae  Parenne,  low  grass. 

4.  Trifolium  Officenale,  commoa  trefoil  or  mellilot. 

A  short  description  of  these  kinds  may  be  interestiug  to  the  farmer. 

Dr.  Lindiey  thus  scientifically  describes  them: 

1.  Trifolium  Pretetise.  (Purple  Clover.)  Spikes  dense;  slemB 
ascending;  petals  unequal ;  calyx  hairy;  four  of  its  taeth  equal;  stipules 
ovate;  bristles  poisted ;  flowers  purple.     Biennial. 

8.  IHfolium  Bepens.  {Creeping  Clover,  common  White  Clover.) 
Heads  globase ;  flowerssomewhatstalked;  legume  within  the  calyx  four 
seeded;  stems  creeping;  solid;  Rowers  white. 
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3.  Tri/oliwn  Pretenst,  Perenoe  or  Medium,  (Low  grass  or  Peten* 
nisi  CJoTer.)  Spikes  hx;  stems  zig-zag  aid  IjraDchiDg;  petals  nearly 
equal;  stipules  tapericg,  converging;  two  upper  calyx  teeth  uhortesl; 
flowers  purple.     Perennial, 

4.  Mellilotus  O0einalis.  (Common  Trefoil  or  Mellilot.)  Eiacemes 
UDilaterftl;  legume  ovate,  acute,  transversely  wrinkled,  hairy  and  com- 
pressed at  the  upper  edge,  with  two  seeds;  stem  erect;  fiowers  yellow. 

As  Eed  clover  (TrifoUum  Pratense)  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in 
America,  its  proper  cultivation  and  mani^ement  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  and  aB  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  clover 
plant  are  potash,  lime,  salt  and  gypsum,  he  can  easily  procure  suitable 
manure. 

Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  are  an  excellent  manure,  and  be- 
come doubly  valuable  when  mixed  with  night-soil,  as  the  contents  of 
privies  are  scientifically  designated.  Wood  ashes  is  an  excellent  manure 
by  itaelf,  but  when  mixed  with  the  substances  before  mentioned  its  e£~ 
cttcy  is  of  course  wonderfully  increased.  In  America  immense  quanti- 
ties of  hones  are  allowed  to  go  Co  waste;  if  these  were  collected,  and 
ground  or  crushed,  or  even  kept  in  barrels  among  wood  ashes,  what  an 
immense  amount  of  manure  would  he  available  for  the  clover  crop. 
Wood  ashes  will  dissolve  bones,  without  any  other  appliance. 

The  time  for  sowing  clover  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
farm,  and  the  s^tate  of  tie  crop  with  which  it  ia  put  down.  Some  farm- 
ers BOW  it  without  any  other  crop.  It  is  sown  with  success  on  wheat  in 
the  fall  and  also  with  the  same  kind  of  crop  in  the  spring,  and  with  the 
usual  spring  crops,  It  has  been  cultivated  with  flax  and  has  succeeded 
weU.  The  late  froste  is  spring  often  destroy  the  young  plants,  therefore 
it  should  not  he  sown  until  the  frost  has  disappeared.  If  the  land  he 
intended  for  permanent  meadow  or  pasture,  some  seeds  of  _perrama/ 
graeBes  or  clover  should  be  sown. 

A  small  quantity  of  white  clover  is  found  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
pasture  field.  As  red  clover  derives  much  sustenance  from  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  does  not  impoverish  or  exhaust  the  soil  so  much 
as  many  other  crops,  and  when  a  clover  crop  is  plowed  in  as  manure  it 
sometimes  has  a  beneficial  efiect  on  the  soil ;  but  this  system  has  been 
carried  too  far,  and  much  injury  has  resulted  from  an  abuse  of  the 
practice. 
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Clover  seed  requii'cs  very  iittle  covering,  say  half  an  inch  of  soil,  but 
still  it  is  highly  necessary  that  diia  Bmall  amount  shall  be  carefvily  and 
speedily  supplied.  A  few  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  will  effectually  de- 
Etroy  the  seed  A  clover  lea  is  a  great  nursery  for  the  wire-worm,  the 
grub,  and  other  insects  hurtful  to  agriculture,  and  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  many  othere,reiiderBitfifrequeBt  repetition  objectionable. 
Clover  lea  as  a  preparation  for  wheat  has  been  fried  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe.  To  use  the  emphatic  words  of  scripture,  "It  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,"  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  bat 
that  in  a  few  years  the  practice  of  plowing  in  clover  for  wheat  will  be 
diaeontinaed  in  America.  The  land  is  becoming  cleared  and  there  is  a 
wide  fieid  opening  for  scieutific  farming.  The  raising  of  stock  ie  be- 
coming profitable,  and  of  course  more  pastures  and  hay  will  be  required. 
In  lay  opinion  the  following  six  course  rotation  will  be  found  valuable, 
as  it  gives  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow  and  pasture,  does  not  re- 
quire a  great  outlay  in  labor  or  manure  and  separates  the  wheat  from 
the  oat  crops. 


This  farm  is  divided  into  G  fields,  and  tie  crops  of  each  are  manured 
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This  coarse  of  rotation  is  calculated  to  keep  ttie  Jand  rick  Aodfree 
froir-  weeds,  and  is  suited  to  any  farm,  lar^  or  small.  By  means  of  it, 
the  tanner  can,  by  sowing  the  perennial  ciovet,  or  American  cow  grass, 
have  a  stock  of  that  useful  plant  for  three  yearn,  or  if  he  wishes  to  raise 
timothy  for  hay,  he  need  not  sow  clover  at  all,  but  can  sow  timothy 
Ac.,  and  mow  or  pasture  it,  for  three  years.  In  the  preparation  for 
wheat,  if  potatoes  do  not  answer,  the  farmer  can  fallow  or  plant  com 
in  their  stead,  or  have  an  additional  field  for  potatoes  and  turnips,  after 
which,  barley  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass  seeds,  will  answer  well, 
and  the  course  proceed  as  usual.  A  correct  rotation  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  to  the  farmer  that  it  needs  hb  closest  atUrUion,  and  amply 
Tspays  for  the  labor  and  skill  expended  in  adopting  it. 

After  the  expense  of  clover  seed,  timothy,  &e.,  required  in  laying 
down  land  by  this  rotation,  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  hay 
or  grass  crop  for  three  years,  and  the  land  will  improve  by  rest. 

la  examining  the  causes  of  the  frequent  failures  of  the  clover  crop, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  those  countries  where  it  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  to  examine  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
been  long  employed  in  its- culture. 

The  English,  German,  and  Belgian  farmers  have  frequently  suffered 
great  loss  from  the  failure  of  their  clover  crops.  Here  is  the  experi- 
ence of  some  of  ttiem.  At  a  great  meeting  of  German  land  holders, 
held  a  few  yeais  ago.  Professor  Schiewser  stated,  that,  "with  respect  to 
the  repetition  of  red  clover,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  Saxony, 
where  the  soil  is  neither  too  loosa  nor  too  close,  is  deep,  so  that  the 
plow  can  go  eight  inches  down,  and  is  also  rather  moist.  Clover  is  the 
meet  certain,  and  may  also  be  repeated  the  most  frequently,  not  only 
every  six  years,  but  with  hiffkfarminff,  even  every  four  years, 

"In  an  inferior  soil,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  clover  will  not  do  well 
every /owr  years,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  where 
the  land  is  completely  dover  sick:''' 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  at  which  these  remarks  were  made,  the 
chairman  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "That  a  repetition  of  clover  after  six 
years,  was  allowable  in  every  part  of  Germany  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. That  in  favorable  soils,  four  years  might  be  considered  a  suf- 
fideni  interval,  but  that  to  bring  two  crops  of  clover  nearer  together, 
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was  always  doiibtfu],  and  if  successful,  could  only  be  regAded  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  experience  of  German  agriculturists." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Germany. 

We  will  next  learn  what  England  thinks  of  this  qneation — ^the  clo- 
ver failure — and  we  now  take  the  experience  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  of 
Banten,  near  Ex6t«r.  He  says :  "I  have  experienced  the  loes  of  the  red 
clover  plant  on  my  own  farm  very  often,  where  there  was  the  very  bwt 
plant  at  harvest,. and  that,  too,  on  the  beet  soils. 

"The  result  of  my  own  experience  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is  this ; 
That  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
sttibble  having  been/td  bare  after  harvest.  The  plant  is  by  this 
means  weakened,  and  rendered  unable  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter. I  have  BO  frequently  proved  this,  tfiat  I  have  not  the  sligfateet 
doubt  on  the  subject;  in  every  instance  where  I  had  not  fed  it  bare 
in  the  autumn,  tkiU  pitee  tv<u  the  adnUralion  ofaUin  gpring."  These 
are  the  opinions  of  a  practical  man,  an  intelligent  Devonshire  fanner. 

We  will  now  take  the  evidence  of  a  man  pretty  well  known  in  the  ag- 
ricultural world,  the  Eev.  W.  Thorp  of  Wolmsly,  in  Yorkshire.  He  air 
tributes  the  failure  in  many  instances  to  a  want  of  cohexivenesa  in  the 
soil.  "  Some  lands,"  he  says,  "  as  tiose  situated  in  the  oolite  and  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  after  being  tired  of  clover,  are  by  rest  able  to  produce 
this  crop ;  because  the  more  frequently  the  clover,  or  tares,  or  any  large 
tougfa>rooted  plantis  raised, the  less  compact  and  lighter  in  weight  does  that 
soil  become,  yet  in  time  by  the  decomposition  of  these  roots  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bulbous- rooted  plants,  and  the  treading  of  the  soil  by  the  sheep 
in  eating  them  oS,  a  reconsolidatiou  of  the  soil  takes  place,  and  the  same 
land  is  agam  able  to  support  clover,  against  the  severity  of  the  frost 
This  explains  the  reason  why  in  some  fields,  from  which  the  clover  crop 
has  nearly  disappeared,  the  headlands  where  the  horses  turn  in  plowing 
usually  preserve  the  plants  untouched  by  the  frost.  On  the  stony,  tena- 
cious clay  lands  around  Hemsworth,  red  clover  s&et  teasles  invariably 
fails,  whilst  upon  the  magnesian  limestone  around  Kirksmeaton  red  clo- 
ver after  teasles  succeeds  better  than  aAer  any  other  crop ;  because  in  the 
one  case,  the  continued  treading  of  the  teaslespittalers  and  reapers  makes 
the  strong  land  too  imacious,  whilst  the  treading  on  the  light  and  po- 
rous limestone,  affijrds  the  consialency  rehired  to  preserve  the  crop  in 
winter.    It  ejplains  why  claying  or  marling  clover-sick  lands,  should  in 
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Noribik,  bS  a  sufficient  remedy;  because  clay  and  marJ  give tenactty  to 
the  soil.  It  explains  tbe  cause  of  the'numerous  failures  of  IJie  growth 
of  Trifolium  Incarnatum,  (scarlet  clover,)  whicli  would  be  aa  invaluable 
plant  to  the  fanner,  but  it  invariably  dies  in  the  winter  if  sown  upon 
land  recently  plowed ;  whilst  if  stubble  land  before  sowing  be  simply 
scratched  witli  the  barrow,  and  atlet  sowing  compressed  by  the  roller,  it 
ibUI  stand  the  winter." 

These  are  the  opiciona  of  two  practical  men.  Th^  one  a  southern' 
Uie  other  a  northern  English  &rmer,  and  they  cannot  fail  of  being  inte- 
reeting  to  every  clover  cultivator. 

In  Bome  valuable  researches,  made  by  Prof.  Wray  and  G,  Ogston, 
(see  Journal  Boyal  A.  SooiMy  of  England,  Vol.  9,  p^  136,)  the  che- 
nucal  composition  of  red  an<f  white  clover  grown  upon  two  widely  difle- 
rent  kinds  of  soil,  were  ascertained.  The  soils  were,  the  one  a  sand,  the 
other  a  day.  'fhe  epecimens  af1»r  being  dried  in  the  air,  contained 
each,  per  cent : 

BSD  CLOVZa. 

Water, 13.97  12.20 

-Ash, 6.77  7.12 

WHITE  CLOi'BB. 

Water, __ 12.60  12.00 

Ash, 7,70  7.61 

The  next  table  gives  the  composition'  of  1 00  parts  of  their  several 
ashee: 

RSD  CLOVEB. 

Smd.  Clay. 

Silicia, 4,03  2.66 

Phosphoric  acid, 5.82  6.88 

Carbonic  acid, 12,82  20.84 

Lime, 35.02  36.76 

Magnesia, 11.91  10.53 

Sulphuric  acid, 3.91  4.40 

Peroxide  of  Iron, 0.98  0.95 

Potash, ...19.44  11.30 

Soda, 2.79  .^,, 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 4.13  0.68 

Potassium, 5.92 
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Silida, 4.63  2.74 

Phosphoric  acid, 10.92  12.12 

Carbonic  acid, 18.64  lJ.41 

Lime, 26.32  26.61 

Magnesia, 7.46  8.83 

Sulphuric  acid, 7.05  7.38 

Peroxide  of  Iron, I.IT  2.76 

Potash, 15,17  13,50 

Soda, 3.03  4.41 

Chlorideof  Sodium, 5.56  4.32 

Upon  It  careful  examination  of  these  tables  will  be  seaa  how  litde 
difierence  exi&ta  between  epecimens  of  Uie  aanw  variety,  gronn  npon 
HffererU  soils,  also  how  much  lime  «]d  potaab  predominate  over  the 
otjier  ingredients. 

In  Belgium  the  cultivation  of  red  clover  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer.  It  has  therefore  received  much  attention  and  has 
attuned  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection ;  in  fact  the  Belgian  &naei'a 
pioepeiity  depeiub  much  on  the  Bucceasful  cultivatiou  of  dover,  tm&  his 
motto  is,  "  no  fwage,  no  cattle ;  without  cattle,  no  manure,  and  without 
manure,  no  crop."  There  are  few  paatures  in  Belgium.  The  clorer  is 
cut  and  carried  to  well-littered  atalb,  ii&d  thus  beeomee  an  abundant 
source  of  manure,  and  the  cattle  are  mada  aubeervient  to  the  production 
of  their  own  nourishment.  The  luxuriance  of  the  Belgian  clover  crop 
is  astonishing ;  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fine  preparation  and 
extraordinary  cleanliness  of  the  Belgian  husbandry.  The  soil  is  rich 
no  weed  is  suffered  to  exists  and  the  clover  plant  can  tiller  uninterrupt- 
edly aiul  possess  itself  of  the  soil.  The  extreme  attention  of  the  Belgian 
farflttW  to  destroy  weeds,  may  be  illustrated  hj  one  example.  The  oro' 
hane^e  is  a  parasitical  plant  (something  simitar  to  the  convolrnlus  or 
hind-weed  ao  well  known  to  American  farmers)  whii^  attadiee  itself  to 
the  pea  family.  This  weed,  in  land  where  clover  has  been  r^)eatedly 
sown,  statioaa  itself  at  the  root,  and  if  permitted  to  obtm  its  wonted 
vigor  will  destroy  an  entire  crop. 

The  farmer  consideis  his  work  but  half  done,  if  this  dmigerous  weed 
be  permitted  to  appe»  on  the  surface.     He  inspects  his  crop  early  in 
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Bpring.  The  momeDt  the  orobaoche  establishes  iteell'  at  the  root,  the 
stem  and  Jeayee  of  the  clover,  deprived  of  tieir  circulating  joicea,  fade 
into  a  sickly  hue,  which  the  farmer  recognises  and  roots  up,  and  de- 
stroys the  latent  enemy.  If  this  be  done  in  time*  the  crop  is  saved ;  if 
not,  the  infected  soil  refuses  to  yield  clover  for  many  years.  Clover 
crops  in  America  are  frequently  injured  by  a  similar  weed,  and  some 
good  may  be  done  by  calling  attention  to  this  subjecL  The  amount  of 
seed  sown  in  Belgium  is  about  6^  lbs.  to  the  American  acre.  This  is  a 
small  quantity,  yet  amply  sufficient  in  such  soil,  to  produce  an  abnndant 
crop.  "We  have  much  of  dovei'sick  land,  and  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  moie  than  this,  we  have  seen  the  dist^point- 
ed  farmer  clover-sick  too,  and  the  grain  merchant,  tired  of  the  bad 
wheat  which  too  frequent  repetition  of  clover  produced,  exhibited  strong 
mmploms  of  clover  siclcntK  too.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  ut- 
terly condeirm  the  practice  of  growing  wheat  from  clover;  it  may  do 
well  once  in  tiie  same  field,  but  rarely  if  ever  succeeds  a  second  time, 
and  the  wheat  produced  ie  mostly  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  but  crops  of  clover  which  I  have  ever  seen  were  raised  on 
wheat,  sown  in  the  spring  aft«r  the  surface  had  been  completely  soften- 
ed and  freshened  up  by  harrowing  with  light  hanowa.  The  ground 
after  sowing  was  compressed  by  the  roller;  this  mode  of  culture,  wbiie 
it  ensures  an  tmfailing  crop  of  clover,  is  of  sing^dar  service  to  the 
wheat,  as  all  cracks  and  fieauies  ju  the  soil  are  fiUnd  up,  the  crust 
of  the  surface  broken  and  pulverized,  and  the  soil  made  fine  and 
Buited  to  nourish  the  yoilug  roots  of  the  wheat.  A  level,  fine  surface 
tallest  calculated  to  resist  drouth  and  to  retain  moisture ;  besides,  in  mow- 
ing or  cradling  the  grain  or  hay  crop,  every  one  will  admit  the  value 
and  importance  of  that  neglected  implement,  the  roller,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  an  even  mir&ce  will  appear.  Clover  succeeds  beet  when  sown 
without  a  grain  crop  of  any  kind,  and  some  eiperienced  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  find  this  out,  also  to  discover  that  a  crop  thus  sown  amply 
repays  the  apparent  lose  which  ie  suffered  by  this  mode  of  treatment 
Two  good  crop  cannot  be  expected  ojf  the  tame  field  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  grain  crop  be  heavy,  it  will  injure  the  clover ;  if  Ibe  clover  crop 
be  good,  it  will  get  the  start  of  the  grain  and  injure  it  materially.  1 
have  seen  many  kinds  of  grsse  sown  with  clover.  Orchard  gram  or 
cock's  foot  (botanically  Doctylia  Qiomerata, )  is  a  good  meadow  grass,  and 
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ripens  somewhat  earlier  than  timothy.  Italiao  Tje  grsen  is  an  exeeller.t 
grass,  but  it  is  not  found  to  do  well  in  this  country.  Perennial  rye 
graae  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  closer,  and  is  therefore  best  suited  to  be 
sown  with  it.  It  is  said  to  degenerate  in  this  country,  but  it  is  well 
worth  importing  and  renewing  by  a  frequent  change  of  seed. 

In  laying  down  land  for  permanent  meadow  or  pasture,  perennial' 
grasses  ought  to  be  used;  such  as  sheep  and  meadow  fescue,  sweet 
scented  vernal  grass,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  white  clover;  thus  a  stock 
of  grass  would  continue  in  the  field  after  clover  had  disappeared.  Tim- 
othy is  certainly  a  good  grass,  and  it  possesses  one  quaUty  which  many 
otbers  are  destitute  of — it  retains  its  nutritious  properties  even  when 
perfectly  ripe,  and  the  long  heads  filled  with  grain  are  much  relished  by 
cattle — ^but  it  does  not  ripen  at  the  same  time  with  red  clover,  and  this 


Difierent  kinds  of  grasses  carry  off  different  quantities  of  inorganic 
matter  from  the  soil,  and  consequently  have  not  the  same  effect  on  the 
land.  According  to  analyses  made  by  Prof.  Johnston,  100  lbs.  of  the 
hay  of  the  undermentioned  plants  contained  the  following  quantity  of 
inorganic  roatter; 

Potash, 8.6  19.9  31.0  '   13.4 

Soda,.... 3.9  5.3  5.8        6.2 

Lime, 7.3  27.8  23.6      48.S 

Magnesia, 0.9  3.3  3.0        3,S 

Alumina, 0.3  0.2  1.9        0.3 

Oxideoflron, 0,0  0.0  0.5        O.S 

Oiide  of  Manganese, 0.0  0,0  0.0        (l.O 

SiUcia, -27.7  3.S  14.7        3.5 

Sulphuric  Acid, 3.5  4.5  3.S        4.0 

PhoflfAorio  Acid, O.S  fi.fi  5.0      1 3.1 

Carbonic  Acid, 0.1  8.6  2.1        3.S 

It  ,wiU  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  clover 
plant,  lime  and  potash  predominate,  and  if  we  want  to  raise  a  good 
crop  we  must  supply  the  real  food  of  the  plant  In  this  matter  Agri- 
cultural CheiniBtry  is  of  great  importance,  as  by  analysis  can  he  ascer- 
tained the  etructnre  of  the  ^lant,  the  compoeition  of  the  soil,  and  the 
tind  of  manure  best  suited  for  ^crop.     If  we  goon  Mviog  clover  in 
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the  nassQ  field,  yaar  after  year,  we  exhaust  tiie  aoil  of  tha  inorganic 
aubstances  necessary  to  form  tke  plant.  Nature  follows  a  eoume  of  ro- 
tation. A  forest  of  oak  ia  followed  by  pine,  and  beech  will  be  followed 
by  birch;  this  rnay  be  questioned,  but  nevertheless  il  is  an  asosriained 
fact ;  and  Professor  Johnston,  in  hia  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
states  that  the  black  forest  in  Glermany,  consisted  first  of  oak  trees,  then 
ot  pine,  and  it  is  now  s^ain  cowered,  with  broad  leaved  trees.  We 
cannot  expect  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  clover  or  of  anthiog  else,  without 
clean  tillage,  correct  rotation,  and  suitable  manure- 
Many  persona  are  prevented  from  aaving  clover  seed  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  hulling  or  separating  the  seed  from  the  husk.  It  i%  indeed,  to 
be  lamented,  that  a  cheaper  and  simpler  machine  for  the  purpose,  than 
the  cumbrous  and  eipensire  clover-buller,  has  not  been  inrented.  This 
gratea  or  grinds  the  seed  with  such  violence  that  the  lobes  or  cotylydoaa 
are  frequently  rent  asunder  and  the  seed  destroyed  by  being  split  in 
two,  by  the  violent  action  of  this  machine. 

It  is  sometimes  better  toeow  the  aeed  in  the  husk,  theoovering  which 
nature  provided  for  ito  protection.  One  bushel  of  huaks  generally  pro- 
duces one  lb.  of  clover,  and  seed  thus  sown  has  been  found  to  grow  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  to  resist  drought  much  better  than  naked  seed.  It 
is  necessary  to  thrash  and  seperate  the  heads  and  legumes  beforo  sow- 
ing, in  order  to  separate  the  tufta  which  sometimes  adhere  to  each  other 

Many  western  and  northern  farmers  recommend  the  sowing  of  clover 
in  the  spring  when  the  snow  covers  the  field,  so  that  the  sower  may 
perceive  hi«  tracks  and  be  thus  directed  in  spreading  the  seed.  This 
method  of  sowing  may  chance  to  succeed;  but  it  plainly  telle  that  the 
ground  has  not  been  properly  prepared  by  harrowing,  and  that  no  cov- 
ering awaits  the  seed  when  the  snow  thaws  away. 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  clover  sowiog  machine  perform  its  work  re- 
markably well.  Byittbeseedisgpreadbroadcastto  thebreadtbof  6or8 
feet  at  each  journey;  for  it,  of  course,  the  seed  mmlhe  hvUed  and  per- 
fectlydean.  One  great  objection  againstdsiDgaeed  in  the  hull  is,  that  in 
that  state  it  ia  very  difficult  to  asceitAin  the  amount  of  seed  that  you  are 
putting  into  the  soil.  Ajiother  objection  is.  the  hulls  wont  pass  through 
.the  clover  sowing  machine. 

I  have  spread  large  quantities  of  ck>ver  seed,  and  I  have  rarely,  if 
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aver,  had  any  mieUkes  in  the  closer  crop,  as  I  alwajs  managed  to  have 
tte  surface  well  freshened  up  by  the  harrow,  and  on  such  a  surface 
tracks  are  easily  seen.  In  drilled  wheat  the  sower  can  manage  to  take 
a  certain  number  of  drilU  at  each  round,  placing  marka  at  either  end  for 
fear  of  mistakes.  Iti  ridges  the  futrowe  are  a  sufficient  mark.  In  aU 
caaes  1  atrongly  recommend  the  clover  grower  to  soften  the  £urtaee  by 
harrowing  to  the  depth  of  ojie  inch — no  more  ia  required — and  to  eom- 
preaa  the  aoii  by  roiling  after  the  seed  ia  deposited.  Purple,  kidney- 
shaped  seed  is  best.  The  more  purple  seeds  in  the  sample  the  better. 
British  aod  French  clover  merchants  sometimes  color  the  seed  in  order 
to  improve  .the  value  of  the  sample.  I  have  frequently  had  my  fingers 
stauad  a  purple  color  when  sowing  clover  seed.  Dishonest  dealers  stain 
the  seed  of  common  Trefoil,  (mellilot)  and  sei!  it  as  red  clover,  aL- 
tU-M^t  it  ia  not  worth  half  the  price  of  the  latter. 

Xbe  quantity  of  seed  requisite  for  an  acre  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
soiL  If  it  be  dean,  a  small  quantity,  say  7  Iba,  ia  enough.  If  it  be 
overrun  with  weeds  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
clover  a  better  chance  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Some  fanners  approve  of  sowing  clover  at  the  same  time  with  oata 
or  barley.  T^iis  may  aomeUmes  succeed,  but  the  chances  are,  that  it 
will  either  be  smothered  by  too  much  earth,  or  get  ahead  of  the  crop 
and  injure  it  materially,  and  be  heaved  up  by  the  frosts  of  winter  from 
a  want  of  cohesiveaess  in  the  soil.  I  would  give  the  oata  or  barley  a 
start  of  the  clover,  then  sow  the  seed  and  uae  a  heavy  roller. 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  light  harrow  used  to  cover  the  seed  before 
rolling  with  good  effect. 

Many  excellent  plans  for  curing  clover  hay  have  appeared  from  time 
to  lime  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  from  Mr.  Moore  of  Schoolcraft,  and 
others.  Any  of  these  directions  if  followed  up  would  add  considerably 
to  the  profits  of  the  clover  crop ;  of  what  avail  is  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  a  crop  if  it  be  permitted  to  go  to  loss  in  harvest- 
ing! 

The  surest  and  safest  course  is  to  cutearly,justwhenafewof  the  blos- 
soms are' brining  to  turn  brown;  expose  the  clover  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  suD,  make  it  up  into  smalt  cooks  or  mows,  and  draw  into'  the  barn 
immediately.  Do  not  sufier  the  stem  or  leaf  to  become  dried  up  in  the 
suii  and  rendered  wortiJesa  as  forage  for  your  horses  or  cattle.     Clover 
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lia;  as  it  ia  generally  saved  is  worthleBe,  ;et  by  a  little  care  it  can  be 
made  a  nutritious  food  for  horses  and  catOe. 

HouBe  feeding  is  cot  as  jet  much  practiced  in  Michigan,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  its  value  will  be  properly  appreciated.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sight  to  behold  cattle  and  horses  enjoying  a  plentiful  feed  of 
clover  or  any  other  groen  crop  safely  sheltered  from  the  scorching  buh 
of  summer,  and  protected  from  the  swarms  of  files  which  iofeet  fieldft 
and  forests  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

By  house  feeding,  stock  are  vastly  improved,  manure  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  feed  considerably  economised. 

In  saving  clover  setd  it  IB  well  known  that  the  second  cutting  ia  al~ 
ways  selected,  and  the  stenis  allowed  to  be  almost  perfectly  ripe  befOTO 
they  are  cut.  At  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair,  a  machine  for  "  collect- 
ing the  heads  of  clover  off  the  standing  straw  "  made  its  appeuimce, 
and  as  the  second  crop  or  cutting  of  clover  is  sometimes  thin  and  uifit 
to  be  gathered  by  the  scythe,  this  new  machine  is  hkely  to  be  of 
much  uae  in  enabling  the  firmer  to  collect  and  save  what  would  other- 
wise be  lost.     It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  not  oo«tly. 

A  top  dressing  of  manure  in  spring  has  always  been  attended  with 
the  best  results  to  the  clover  ci'op.  Gypsam,  of  as  it  ia  moat  common- 
ly called,  plaster,  ia  an  excellent  manure  for  clover,  and  as  it  is  easily 
procured  bv  the  American  farmer,  every  dover  grower  should  apply  it 
to  his  crop  in  spring.  A  small  quantity  will  have  a  great  effect.  The 
urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company  is  Gypsum  saturated  with  urine ; 
immense  quantities  of  this  valuable  manure  are  sold  annually.  Every 
American  farmer  might  easily  manufacture  a  supply  of  it  for  his  own 
use. 

Having  now  given  my  own  opinion,  and  quoted  the  experience  of 
practical  men,  I  will  conclude  this  essay  by  arranging  the  causes  of  do- 
ver failure  in  a  form  which  can  be  easily  remembered. 


IsL  Sowing  too  frequently  in  the  aame  £eld.  From  ttiia  cause  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted  of  those  mineral  or  iEorganic  subetances  which 
are  required  to  form  the  plant,  and  the  soil  becomes  less  cohesive,  aud 
less  able  to  protect  the  plant  i^ainst  frost  or  drought. 

2d.  From  the  weight  or  lusuriance  of  the  grain  crops  with  whidi 
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clover  has  been  sown,  by  whim  tha  young  plants,  if  not  complMy 
smoih-eredf  are  drawn  up  and  weakened  so  much,  that  their  slender 
roots  are  unable  to  withstand  the  frosts  of  winter. 

3d.  Want  of  preparation  in  the  soil.  Clover  ia  frequently  sown  on 
iand.  which  has  not  been  aufficientiy  harrowed  and  freehened  up  so  a? 
fo  form  a  proper  seed-bed;  consequently  the  seed  is  not  covered,  and 
dow  Dot  vegetate. 

4tli,  From  a  want  of  cohesiveneas  in  the  soil.  From  this  canse  the 
rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  roots,  and  they  wither  away,  or  they  are  driven 
downward  in  search  of  food  info  the  cold  subsoil  whict  is  unsuited  to 
their  growth. 

5tb,  From  turning  in  cattle  or  sheep  to  eat  down  the  plants,  during 
the  firet  year.  From  this  cause  the  young  roots  become  overtasked  in 
trying  to  furnish  a  fresh  growth,  and  are  weakened  and  unable  to  with- 
stand the  severity  of  winter,  as  the  rain  enters  the  hollow  pipes  of  ths 
items  which  are  eaten,  off,  and  the  frost  swells  and  bursts  them. 

Oth.  From  smothering  the  seed  by  too  much  covering;  this  frequently 
occura  when  the  clover  is  sown  with  a  spring  crop  of  any  kind,  and 
dragged  or  harrowed  with  a  heavy  implement. 

7th.  From  the  lodging  or  laying  of  grain  crops;  by  this  means  the 
young  plants  are  smothered. 

8th.  From  weeds  overrunning  the  field,  and  choking  the  plants,  and 
from  sowing  too  much  grass  seed  with  the  clover. 

9th.  Fixjm  sowing  the  seed  among  wheat,  oata.  or  barley,  when  the 
crop  is  too  far  aiivanced  to  admit  of  harrowing  or  rolling-  From  this 
cause  much  clover  is  lost. 

lOth.  From  sowing  in  wet  marshy  soil,  or  near  the  borders  of  creeks, 
or  rivers,  liable  to  be  Hooded  in  the  fall  and  spring-  Frost  acts  power- 
fully in  such  places,  and  generally  kills  the  plants. 

The  remedies  for  all  these  causes,  of  failure,  are  obvious  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Tn  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  there  are  some  facts  which  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  every  cultivator  of  clover  ;  some  of  these  may 
he  of  use,  via : 

Clover  requires  exceedingly  clean  tillage. 

Also,  a  compact,  cohesive  soli. 

]t  will  be  injured  by  heing/eci  6ar«  in  autumn. 
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It  will  be  damaged  by  a  heavy  crop  of  grain. 

It  requires  wdl  drained  land. 

A  proper  rotation  is  esfiential. 

Gypsum  and  wood  ashes  are  excellent  manure  for  it. 

It  ought  to  be  cuJ  as  soon  as  tbe  blossoms  begin  to  fade,  and  cured 
without  much  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Now,  kind  reader,  farewell;  if  you  have  derived  s.-ajiaefid  mforma- 
lion  from  the  facts  stated  in  this  Essay,  my  time  aod  labor  in  writing, 
and  yours  in  reading  it,  have  been 

"Wiaclj  spent  and  well. 
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THE  GODOLPHIN  ARABIAN. 


J.  C,  HoLMKB,  Est!.,  Secrtlary  Michigan,  State  Agricullural  Societtf: 
Sis — To  tbe  transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
year  1662,  at  page  127  will  be  foimd  an  article  written  by  me  entitled 
-  The  Blood  Horse."  In  that  article  I  stated  that  the  origin  of  our  pre- 
sent race  of  thorough  bred  turf  horses  sprang  from  the  Darley  Arabian 
and  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  The  eyidenee  of  the  origin  of  the  Darley 
Arabian  was  concluaive  from  history  in  my  possession,  not  so  with  the 
Godolphin  Arabian,  but  from  the  fact  of  his  always  being  called  Godol- 
phin Arabian,  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Tnrf  Register,  I  concluded 
he  "  was  of  the  same  class"  of  Arabian  horses.  However,  in  that,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  was  mistaken.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Esq.,  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  being  no  doubt  a  distinguished  horeeman  and  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  politely  wrote  you 
that  I  was  in  error  in  reference  to  his  peridgree  and  suggested  a  correc- 
tion. He  has  since,  at  my  request,  famished  me  with  the  following 
itatemenl,  and  which  I  am  happy  to  copy  at  length  for  the  benefit  of 
those  concerned. 

"The  best  and  most,  perhaps  only,  reliable  history  of  the  Godolphin 
is  in  Lawrence's  work  on  the  horse,  a  very  expensive  but  valuable  book, 
published  in  London  in  1809,  now  out  of  print  and  very  seldom  to  be 
seen.  Fond  as  I  am  of  books  and  animals,  the  horse  in  particular,  I 
have  never  seen  but  two  copies  of  this  book.  One  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  was  attiacled  by  the  engravings,  with  which  it  is  full,  of  the  most 
celebrated  hoiBes ;  the  other,  which  was  found  for  me  in  London  after  se- 
veral years'  search.  Lawrence  sau)  the  Godolphin,  and  describes  him  as 
a  dark  brown  horse,  of  about  15  hands,  delicate  limbs,  a  bad  figure  and 
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a  crest  unnaturally  loftp.  Hia  history  is  obscure,  like  that  of  moat  adui- 
terere,  and  he  said  very  little  for  himsalf,  till  accident  put  him  to  a  mare. 
All  that  is  known,  is,  that  he  was  bought  out  of  a  cart  in  Paris — taken 
to  London  by  a  Mr.  Coke — given  by  bim  to  a  Mr.  Williams,  and  by 
this  person  presented  to  Lord  Godolphin.  Knowing  nothing  of  him, 
and  not  perceiving  or  appreciating  any  ijuahties  in  the  horse,  he  was 
kept  merely  as  a  teazer  to  '■  Hobgoblin."  This  horse  refused  to  cover 
"  Roxana"  on  some  occasion.  The  groom,  in  a  fit  of  malice,  let  the  teazer 
cover  her.  The  product  was  "  Lath."  "  Marsk"  was  from  the  Darley 
Arabian — not  the  Godolphin.  As  to  whether  the  Godolphin  was  an 
Arab  or  Barb,  the  fact  is  not  positive,  as  no  one  knows  him  before  be 
reached  Europe;  but  it  is  conceded  by  Lawrence,  and  all  other  writers 
since,  that  there  is  verj-  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  Barb.  It  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  consider  the  point  as  settled — as  to  dispute  it  under  the  cir" 
eumstancea  could  determine  nothing.  This  caused  me  to  take  the  lib- 
erty with  your  paper,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Holmes,  which  has  brought  ue 
together  in  this  way. 

The  phiioaophy  in  the  Godolphin  is  the  interesting  part  of  hia  histo- 
ry, and  of  extreme  interest  to  all  breeders — whether  of  human  or  brute 
beings.  Something  was  wanted  in  the  British  race  horae  of  that  day, 
no  one  knew  what.  The  Godolphin  by  an  accident  makes  the  imper- 
feet  perfect,  though  he  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  single 
racing  quality,  and  no  breeder  woiUd  have  ventured  to  have  used  him 
more  than  the  commonest  cart  horse.  This  fact  shows  how  blindly  we 
proceed  in  a  matter  so  mysterious  as  the  reproducing  animal  life,  how 
little  we  really  know  of  the  business,  and  how  unwise  it  is  to  depart 
from  or  forget  the  rule — that  like  produces  like.  Accident,  and  nothing 
else,  was  the  means  of  making  the  English  race  horse,  the  noblest  ani- 
mal the  world  has  seen.  He  is  now,  under  the  management  of  man, 
decaying ;  though  this,  perhaps,  is  owing  to  cupidity  more  than  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  breeding." 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Elwyn  for  his  correction ;  nevertheless,  it 
does  not  alter  my  position  that  the  superior  horse  for  all  purposes  is  the 
"Blood  Horse.'"  He  is  the  best  traveler,  has  the  most' speed  and  bottom, 
and  can  do  any  kind  of  farm  work  with  greater  ease  than  any  other 
horse  of  his  size. 

In  ancient  times  the  Arabs  did  not  only  look  to  pedigree  as  a  distin- 
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guUiiing  iraii  of  superiority,  but  they  put  their  horses  to  a  lhoro;igh 
test;  it  Tvas  this:  they  mounted  the  animal  nt  sunrise  in  the  morning, 
galloped  him  ninety  milea  Imfoie  aunaet,  then  plunged  him  into  water 
up  to  his  middle,  let  him  stand  for  a  time,  took  him  out  and  gave  him 
Bome  barley,  and  if  he  eat  it  the  animal  was  pronounced  pure ;  if  he  re- 
fused it,  he  was  discarded  as  impure. 

We  have  no  horses  that  could  stand  such  a  teat,  but  I  knew  a  Hood 
horse  in  Pennsylvania  that  performed  four  trips  a  week  of  fifty-three 
miles  each,  for  three  years  in  succession,  without  losing  a  trip,  driven 
to  a  sulkey  carrying  a  boy  and  mail  bag — none  but  a  blood  horse  could 
have  stood  such  a  test. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  Y.  MOORE. 
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BKAHMA    FOWLS. 


The  subscriber  certifies  that  he  bred  four  Brahma  pullets;  they  were 
uatched  February  27th,  1854,  Two  commeiiced  to  lay  the  day  they 
were  four  months  old ;  the  other  two  the  following  week.  They  have 
laid  oDe  hundred  and  thirty  four  egga,  and  are  now,  Sept.  22d,  laying 
daily,  I  allowed  one  to  set  on  her  own  egga ;  she  hatched  nine  chicks 
on  the  firat  day  of  September,  which  I  gave  to  another  hen  to  brood, 
and  she  is  now  laying. 

Also  a  Cochin  and  game  hen,  half  and  half,  that  was  laying  on  the 
first  of  January  1854,  since  which  she  laid  seventeen  eggs,  set  and  rais- 
ed a  brood;  she  then  laid  twenty  seven  eggs,  set  again,  raised  the  sec- 
ond brood,  again  laid  sixteen  eggs,  and  has  now  her  third  brood,  ma- 
king sixty  egga  aad  three  broods  of  chicks  since  Jannary  1st  to  this 
time,  Sept.    22d.     She  had  no  extra  care,  runs  at  large  with  the  Ban- 

The  four  Brahma  pullets  were  kept  in  the  chicken  yard  and  fed  free- 
ly on  corn  meal,  screenings  and  lettuce.  The  four  have  consumed 
about  five  bushels  of  grain  at  37J-  cents  a  bushel,  and  weigh  twenty 
seven  and  J  pounds,  .  AU  the  eggs  full  size. 

M.  FREEMAN. 

Schoolcraft,  Stipt.  22d,  1854, 
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DUNLOP.  CHEESE. 


J,  C.  Holmes,  Esq.: 

Sra— The  following  la  our  method  of  making  the  "Dunlop  Cheese," 
s  sample  of  which  waa  shown  at  the  Fmr  of  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  September,  1854: 

We  Bet  the  evening's  milk  in  pans,  take  the  cream  off  in  the  mor- 
ning and  put  it  in  the  tub  with  the  morning's  milk.  We  then  warm  the 
evening's  milk  to  92  *  and  put  it  all  tt^ther;  then  we  put  in  liie  ren- 
net, which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Cut  the  rennet  into  small  pieces,  boil  a  quart  of  water,  let  it  ^and 
until  milt  warm,  then  turn  it  on  the  rennet,  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
houiB  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  adding  some  of  the  first  drawn 
whey  and  a  little  salt  it  will  be  improved  and  will  last  longer.  If  the 
rennet  has  any  bad  odor  it  will  injure  the  flavor  of  the  cheese. 

When  the  milk  becomes  solid,  which  will  be  in  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, it  must  be  broken  carefully  aud  thoroughly  with  the  hand.  Let 
it  stand  until  the  curd  settles  down,  press  it  with  the  hand,  keeping  the 
curd  in  a  solid  lump.  As  soon  as  it  feels  solid  all  around,  dip  ofi"  the 
whey  and  cut  the  curd  into  pieces  about  three  inches  sijuare,  put  it  into 
the  dripper  and  press  lightly  for  a  few  minutes,  then  cut  into  pieces  one 
inch  square  and  press  as  before;  when  it  stops  dripping  put  the  curd 
into  the  tub  and  cut  it  up  fine  with  a  eheese-knife,  put  in  the  salt  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  curd ;  it  is  then  ready  for  the  hoop  and  the  press. 

After  the  cheese  has  been  in  the  press  six  hours  we  change  the 
cloth  and  again  put  it  in  the  prets,  where  it  remmus  till  the  next 
morning ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  the  cloth  taken  o^  and  placed  upon  a 
stool  so  as  to  be  handy  to  turn.  We  then  put  a  dipperful  of  hot  water 
over  the  upper  side,  then  turn  the  cheese  over  and  serve  the  other  side 
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the  eame;  after  standing  two  minutes  we  again  put  it  in  the  press  with 
the  Eame  cloth  upon  it  as  before,  press  one  hour,  fhen  put  a  dry  cloth 
on,  and  change  every  twelve  hours  till  it  is  done. 

The  scalding  the  cheese  at  the  time  we  do  makes  the  rind  tough,  and 
prevents  it  from  cracking.  It  also  saves  the  trouble  of  covering  with  a 
clotL,  greasing,  ifec. 

When  the  weather  is  very  warm  we  make  up  a  cheese  at  every  milk- 
ing provided  we  have  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  milk  to  make  a  cheese  the 
size  we  wish ;  if  not  we  put  a  little  salt  on  the  curd  and  press  it  all 
night  in  the  dripper,  then  mis  it  with  the  morning's  curd  at  the  time  of 
salting. 

Whm  the  cheese  comes  out  of  the  press,  we  put  it  in  a  cool  place, 
and  turn  it  and  rub  it  witii  a  cloth  every  day  for  about  a  month;  after 
-  that  once  or  twice  a  week  will  answer. 

There  are  many  diffei'ent  ways  of  making  cheese,  such  as  putting  hot 
wfder  on  the  curd,  scalding  the  whey,  &c,  &c^  I  suppose  with  the  in- 
tention of  hastening  the  process;  but  as  far  as  our  expenence  goee,  theee 
processes  are  injurious  both  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  cheese. 

In  order  to  make  butter  and  cheese  of  the  first  quality,  two  things  are 
indispensable.  First,  the  cows  must  have  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and 
pure  water.  Second,  all  the  dairy  utensils  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  sweet. 

Cheese  making  is  a  trade,  and  those  who  wish  to  excel  in.it  should 
serve  an  apprenticeship  at  it. 

I  think  it  has  now  been  clearly  proven  that  a  first  rate  quality  of 
cheese  can  be  made  in  Michigan,  in  fact  equal  to  the  best  Hamburg; 
aad  it  would  be  for  their  interest  if  the  farmers  of  Michigan  would  turn 
their  aUention  more  to  this  branch  of  farming  than  they  have  hitherto- 
done,  the  soil  ami  climate  being  welt  adapted  for  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  PATON. 
rg,  0.  W^Jan.  lO,  1865. 
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DAIRYING   m    OHIO. 


BT    ETHAN    ALLINa. 

J.  C.  HoLMBH,  Sec^y.  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Dear  Sir — When  at  your  State  Fair  last  fell,  I  was  happily  disap- 
jioinffid  to  find  that  there  were  fio  many  nohle  blooded  horaea, 
cattle  and  sheep  owned  in  Micb'gan.  I  knew  you  had  good  land,  and 
raised  good  crop,  but  did  not  expect  to  find  such  Devons,  Durhams,  Ac,, 
as  were  thera  on  eshibition.  Wo  have  good  grazing  land  in  this  part 
of  Ohio,  and  some  attention  has  bean  paid  to  blooded  stock,  which  has 
invariably  paid  well  for  the  entcrprcse,  but  our  principle  business  is  dai- 
rying, consequenJJy  bnt  few  cattle  are  raised,  the  milk  being  considered 
worth  more  than  the  growth  of  young  stock,  replenishing  our  stock  of 
cows  every  spring  frono  the  southern  nnd  western  counties  at  less  price 
than  we  can  raise  them,  say  $25  ahead.  There  have  been  for  years  past 
as  many  as  2,000  cows  milked  annually  in  this  township  of  5  miles 
Bijuare;  the  average  produce  of  each  amounting  to  $30,  which  is  most- 
ly net  gain  to  the  owner  if  ha  has  a  family  adapted  to  the  business,  to 
wit,  a  family  of  5  persons.  The  three  children  from  10  to  18  years  of 
aga  will  easily  manage  a  dairy  of  30  or  40  cows  without  hired  help, 
except  a  few  days  in  haying,  and  without  interfering  with  the  children's 
school  hours,  or  other  necessary  business  of  the  farm.  In  fact  they 
have  little  else  to  do,  as  they  raise  no  wheat,  or  plow  any  more  land 
than  is  necessary  for  family  vegetables,  and  occasionally  a  few  acres  of 
corn.  The  produce  of  only  about  one  cow  being  necessary  to  bread 
the  family,  and  the  same  quantity  of  our  clay  land  that  would  produce 
80  bushels  of  wheat  will  more  than  summer  and  winter  the  cow. 
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CowH  that  calve  in  March  are  preferred;  the  eaii  k  either  killed  and 
throwo  away  (except  skin  and  rennet,)  or  sold  to  the  Jews  of  Cleveland 
for  food,  whan  from  two  to  sis  days  old.  Then  milking  commences  and 
is  continued,  if  the  eow  proves  to  be  a  good  one,  until  about  the  Ist  of 
December.  If  otherwise  she  is  dried  off  in  September,  partially  fat- 
tened, and  in  November  sold  for  beef,  or  put  into  a  drove  to  go  west, 
perhaps  to  Michigan.  The  next  spring  another  is  bought  to  fill  her 
place.  In  that  way  the  dairyman  soon  gets  a  lot  of  choice  cows.  The 
average  price  of  cheese  in  this  place  for  the  last  4  years  has  been  5i 
cents  a  pound  when  20  days  old.  It  is  very  little  cured  at  that  age, 
aad  consequently  there  is  not  much  loss  to  the  maker  in  weight  by 
shrinkage.  The  average  price  of  butter  for  the  same  time  has  been  15 
cents  a  pound,  therefore  all  the  cream  is  got  off  the  milk  that  can  be 
before  it  is  set  for  cheese,  the  fact  being  understood  that  the  proper- 
ties of  milk  that  make  butter  have  less  to  do  with  those  that  make 
dieeaa  than  is  generally  supposed.  So  far  as  the  weight  of  the  latter 
is  concerned  the  quality  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  southern  market, 
provided  it  can  be  got  there  before  it  has  time  to  cure  and  become  hard, 
curd  being  preferred  to  cheese  a  year  old,  and  often  sells  for  a  higher 
price.  Cincinnati  is  our  market  for  cheese,  and  from  there  it  goes  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans,  ikc  Most  of  our  butter  goes  to  New  York, 
The  nest  and  last  product  of  the  dairy  is  pork.  The  whey  of  the  milk 
oE  5  cowB  will  make  one  hog  very  fat. 

The  southern  part  of  Michigan  being  well  adapted  as  to  climate  for 
the  3airy,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  farmers,  those  that  have 
good  grass  land,  will  soon  keep  more  cows  and  use  the  plow  less,  there- 
fore I  have  been  rather  particular  to  explain  how  our  Yankee  dairymen 
have  got,  and  are  getting  rich,  with,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  sweat  of 
the  brow. 

RespectfuDy  yours,  Ac. 

ETHAN  ALLtNG. 

Twinsburg,  0.,  Feb.  33d,  1856, 
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MEDITEERANKAN  -WHEAT. 


J.  C.  Houuts,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sie — In  oompliflnre  witliyour  vequestlHeod  you  au  article  od 
Mediterranean  wbeat  for  the  Tmnsactions  of  the  Mich.  Slate  Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  at  this  time  interests  the  farmere  of  Michigan  moie 
than  the  raising  of  wheat — it  is  the  great  staple  product  of  our  country. 
We  have  a  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  its  culture ;  and  yet,  no  va- 
riety of  gram  baa  bo  many  enemies  to  contend  wili.  The  last  year,  in 
some  States,  the  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure;  and  I  may  say 
it  was  a  parlial  fwlure  in  a  great  portion  of  our  own  State.  The  "fiy" 
has  made  sad  ravage.'!  ia  some  places,  and  the  weevil  has  commenced  ite 
destructive  operations. 

The  wheat  region  of  the  United  States  has  become  somewhat  limits 
ed,  and  the  increase  of  population,  to  consume,  is  veiy  rapid.  In  view 
of  all  this,  it  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  tbe  producer  hut  to 
the  consumer,  that  great  care  should  be  exercised,  both  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  the  selection  of  the  safest  and  best  variety  for  seed.  I  would 
Uierefore  intrude  my  opinion,  founded  upon  several  years  experience, 
but  which  has,  so  far,  generally  been  in  opposition  to  public  opinion — 
that  opinion  has  been,  doubtless,  without  ©jperienc^,  merely  receiving  it 
from  millers  and  dealers  in  tbe  article. 

Some  seventeen  years  since  I  sent  to  New  Joreey  and  got  a  pint  of 
Mediterranean  wheal,  which  I  sowed,  and  from  that  I  have  raised  it 
newly  ever  since.  I  frequently  contrasted  it  with  other  varieties  as  to 
yield  and  invariably  it  yielded  most,  and  for  a  few  years  past  I  have 
raised  no  other  kind. 
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The  objections  raised  gainst  it  are,  that  it  is  a  red  wheat  aad  quoted 
lesa  in  market.  It  is  a  little  harder  to  grind,  until  millara  hecoma  ac- 
Rustoraed  to  it,  to  produce  flour  free  from  spects,  aad  probably  it  will 
take  ten  pounds  ir.ore  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  superfine  flour  than 
of  the  best  white  wheat. 

The  advantages  are,  it  yields  more  to  the  acre  and  weighs  heavier 
per  bmhel ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  "fly"  at  all ;  not  much 
troubled  with  the  "weevil,"  (I  supposed  it  was  entirely  exempt  from  them, 
but  recently  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  State  of  N.  T.,  the  weevil 
has  been  discovered  in  it,  but  not  badly).  It  baa  not,  with  me,  ever 
been  subject  to  smut  or  rust;  it  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  uot  easily 
winter-killed,  ripens  early,  tbe  grains  are  large,  heads  short  and  bearded 
but  not  disagreeable  to  handle,  the  straw  being  very  soft,  and  it  binds 
easily ;  does  cotsbell  easily  by  handling,  yet  threshes  freely.  The  flour 
produced  from  Mediterranean  wheat  is  stronger,  has,  according  to  analy- 
sis, a  smaller  proportion  of  water  in  it  than  any  other  wheat.  The  ba- 
iters consider  it  more  profitable,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  when 
I  was  there,  a  few  years  since,  it  sold'at  a  higher  price  by  retail,  lian 
any  other  kind,  the  bread  being  considered  more  healthy.  I  prefer  the 
bread  for  my  own  use  to  any  other,  it  is  sufficientiy  white,  more  spon- 
gy and  retains  moisture  better. 

I  generally  flour  my  wheat  and  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it: 
have  sent  it  to  j^rew  York  and  Detroit  markets,  and  always  inspected 
superfine  and  brought  a  full  price. 

On  account  of  the  yield,  I  prefer  it,  at  least,  by  ten  per  cent,  and 
now,  the  advantages  against  the  enemies  of  wheat  are  fully  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  in  my  estimation. 

On  Door  Prairie,  Indiana,  almost  all  the  wheat  now  raised  there,  is 
Mediterranean,  and  eastern  buyers  buy  it  freely  at  a  very  trifling  figure 
beiow  white  wheat. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  raise  that  kind  of 
wheat  almost  entirely,  in  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  "  fly"  and  other 
enemies,  and  would  earnestly  invite   the  farmers  to  give  it  their  atten- 

Very  respectfully  yo\)i-s,  &c., 

A.  Y.  MOORE. 
SoiiooLCRAFT,  Fob.  2^,  ISDS. 
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WHITE  FLINT  WHEAT. 


J.  C.  HoLMBS,  Eeq.: 

Sib — My  farm  is  eituateil  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Oakland  county. 
The  Boit  is.  various ;  a  portion  lieing  a  riJge  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  ba- 
lance a  rich  loam,  with  clay  subsoil. 

Upon  this  farm  I  have  raised  the  White  Flint  wheat  for  the  last  12 
or  14  years  with  the  following  results: 

My  yield  has  been  from  20  to  33  bushels  per  acre  of  plump,  hand- 
some wheat,  weighing  from  60  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel. 

I  sold  my  crop  of  1853  in  Detroit  in  May  and  June  last,  for  |l  62 
to  $2  00  per  bushel.  The  average  weight  of  the  crops  w!«  63  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

I  have  raised  no  other  wheat  during  tlie  time  above  stated,  except 
my  last  crop,  which  was  the  Soules  wheat.  I  procured  the  seed  from 
Linus  Cone,  Esq.  It  did  not  have  a  fair  trial,  as  it  was  badly  winter 
killed.  The  yield  ivaa  but  12  bushels  pei'  acre,  and  weighed  54  lbs.  per 
bushel. 

I  plow  my  summer  fallow  10  or  12  inches  deep.  I  find  by  deep 
plowing  the  straw  ia  shorter,  stands  up  better,  I  get  a  better  yield  of 
grain  and  of  a  better  quality. 

My  seeding  last  fall  was  one-half  white  ilint,  from  old  seed,  and  one- 
half  Soules  wheat,  sown  side  by  side. 

I  never  rai|p  chees  or  any  other  foul  stufl"  among  mj  wheat.  I  sow 
clean  seed  on  clean  land,  and  reap  clean  wheat.  It  never  turns  to  chess. 
I  think  the  flint  wheat  is  better  adapted  to  old  land,  deeply  plowed,  than 
to  new  land  with  a  rich,  mucky,  or  vegetable  mould.  In  such  soils  the 
straw  is  apt  to  crinkle  down  and  the  berry  to  shrink.  The  best  variety, 
for  such  soils,  is,  tn  my  opinion,  the  velvet  bearded  wheat. 
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I  moved  inta  Michigan  in  1825  aod  brought  witli  lue  from  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  one^half  bushel  of  white  flint  wheat  for  seed.  I  raised 
2  or  3  crops  and  thought  it  not  adapted  to  my  new  and  rich  land.  I 
changed  it  for  the  velvet  bearded,  and  that  again  for  tte  flint,  after  I 
had  done  sowing  new  land,  and  had  commenced  aummei"  fallowing. 

I  have  underdrained  a  portion  of  my  wheat  land  and  find  it  to  an- 
swer a  good  purpose.^as  the  land  can  be  left  with  a  level  surface  instead 
of  being  thrown  into  narrow  lands,  and  is  in  a  much  better  condition 
for  seeding.  I  think  that  all  lands  with  a  clay  sub-soil  will  pay  under- 
drdning. 

JAMES  BAYLEY. 

Big  Beaver,  April  13th,  1855. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POTATO, 


J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.: 

Sib — The  followiDg  is  my  raetiod  of  raisiog  potatoes,  and  which  I 
recomaiend  to  my  fellow  farmera : 

Prepare  the  ground  in  the  fail ;  for  instance,  let  it  be  a  wheat  etubble ; 
plow  deep  in  September,  barrow  soon  after,  throw  it  in  ridges  in  October 
or  the  first  of  November.  When  the  ground  becomet  eufflcienOy  dry 
in  the  spring,  harrow,  plow  and  ridge  again,  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
ridgea  will  be  three  feet  apart,  cross  furrow  the  same  distance,  then  drop 
a  whole  potato  of  some  hardy  variety  in  the  furrow  at  the  crossing  of 
every  ridge;  this  will  place  the  potato  hilla  three  feet  apart  each  way; 
cover  with  a  hoe  three  or  four  inches  deep,  observiog  to  have  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  least  two  orthtee  inches  below  the  surface.  Provided  the 
land  has  been  made  level  this  work  can  usually  be  done  in  this  climate 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  Uay. 

Afl  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to  break  through  the  earth  harrow  the 
ground  once  over,  letting  the  team  straddle  the  rows.  As  sown  as  the 
tops  are  five  or  six  inches  high  cultivate  both  ways.  If  weeds  should 
afterwards  spring  up,  destroy  them  with  the  hoe  or  by  puUing  them 
up.  Dig  the  potatoes  in  October  and  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruise 
them.  Put  into  the  cellar  as  many  as  will  be  wanted  for  winter  use, 
but  for  spring  and  summer  use  they  should  be  buried  after  the  following 
manner :  Select  a  piece  of  dry  ground,  if  it  is  sandy  a  hole  may  be  dug 
a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  put  a  layer  of  potatoes  on  the  bottom,  throw 
a  layer  of  earth  among  them,  then  another  layer  of  potatoes,  continuing 
tins  till  all  are  buried,  ob8er\-iDg  to  ihrow  no  straw  or  other  Rubstance 
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among  them  that  will  produce  beat.  Cover  tiiem  witii  about  four 
inches  of  earth,  then  about  four  ioches  in  thickness  with  sttaw,  then  a 
thin  covering  t.f  earth,  and  slightly  beat  dowii  vfith  a  shovel  Before 
wintur  sets  in  increase  the  earth  to  twelve  or  eighteen  iufhes  in  deplh 
above  the  straw,  and  when  the  eaith  beconjiis  frozen  from  four  to  six 
inches  give  it  a  covering  of  barnyard  Htter,  or  sawdust.  Build  a  pen 
of  rails  around  the  pile  of  iiofatoos,  and  a  roof  over  it  to  carry  off  the 
rain  and  protect  from  the  sun. 

Ill  laising  potatoes  to  plant  a  di&erent  course  should  be  pursued,  thus : 
select  a  dry  piece  of  groi'nd  on  an  eastam  or  northeastern  slo])e,  prepare 
as  before,  but  i-istead  of  dropping  the  potatoes  in  hills,  drop  thcTU  in 
the  cross  furrows,  about  1  foot  apart,  cultivate  as  before,  omitting  the 
cross  cultivation.  In  the  autumn  before  the  ground  freezes  an  inch  ia 
depth,  cover  the  rows  iirat  with  buckwheat  chaE^  then  with  a  sufHcient 
quantity  of  straw  to  protect  the  potatoes  from  frost,  or  cover  with  leaves 
from  the  forest  if  more  convenient.  This  is  easily  done  if  the  seed 
pat«K  be  narrow.  Dig  the  potatoes  early  in  the  spring,  before  they 
sprout,  and  plant  immediately,  being  careful  to  plaut  none  but  fair,  good 
sized  tubers. 

Green  sward  should  not  ho  used  the  fifBt  year  for  potatoes,  unless  it 
be  well  rotted ;  neither  should  potatoes  be  jJanted  on  land  that  has  been 
manured  the  same  year. 

Cora  stubbie,  if  it  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds,  makes  good  potato 
.ground. 

If  the  above  course  be  pursued  with  the  potato,  nature  will  work  its 
own  cure,  the  innocence  of  the  insect  tribes  that  feetl  on  decaying  ve- 
getables will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  our  potato  fields  will  blossom  as 
freely  as  the  rose  and  bear  seed  balls  as  in  former  years. 

To  raise  potatoes  from  the  ball,  the  best  and  most  hardy  varieties 
should  be  selected.  Take  such  hills  as  have  large  clusters  of  balls,  cover 
each  hill  at  night  with  a  box  made  for  the  purpose,  for  3  or  4  weeks  in 
the  fall,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  killing  the  tops,  then  the  balls  may  be 
picked  oil' and  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  abovo  described  for  bury- 
ing potatoes. 

The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  well  prepared  ground  as  early  as  the 
25th  of  April,  putting  5  or  6  seeds  in  a  hill.  One  only  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  a  hill,  and  it  should  bo  kpt  free  from  weeds.    The 
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seedlings  must  not  be  dug  in  the  fall,  but  be  left  in  tie  ground  and  pro- 
tected from  frost  by  covering  with  buekwlieat  chaff  or  some  other  ma- 
terial. In  the  spring  select  and  plant  the  largest  and  best  of  these  seed- 
linga,  and  by  continuing  this  courae,  new  and  valuable  varieties  will  be 


The  ground  about  the  potatoes  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze.  Those 
who  have  not  suitable  lands  for  keeping  potatoes  in  the  hill  during  the 
wioter,  will  follow  the  directions  given  for  keeping  potatoes  for  spring 
and  summer  use  provided  they  wish  to  increase  the  bealtli  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  crop. 

The  above  remarks  are  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  I  hope 
the  future  will  rpvpal  the  fact  that  they  ate  not  presented  for  pecuniary 
inferests  only. 

December  14tb,  1854. 
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REAPER  AND  MOWER  COMBINED. 


Mb.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Stcretary  of  the  Michigan  Agricidlural  Society; 

DsuL  Sir — I  would  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  con»iderationB, 
giving  some  of  ray  viewa  and  eiperience  in  regard  to  reaping  and 
mowing  machioes.  The  most  laborioua  part  of  farming,  has  slwaya 
consisted  in  the  cutting  of  ^aln  and  grass,  and  much  time  and  skill 
have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  lessen  the  labor  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  this  branch  of  husbandry,  by  substituting  horse  power  for  human 
mosde,  and  the  reaper  and  mower  for  the  scythe  and  sickle. 

But  tbe  difficulty  of  constructing  a  mschioe  tb^  would  work  well  in 
all  {dacee,  in  light  and  heavy  crops,  and  leave  the  fields  ev^y  and  close- 
ly shorn  of  their  summer  burdens,  has  prevented  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  introduction  and  use  of  such  as  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  has  produced. 

For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeare,  considerable  attention  has  been 
devotiad  to,  and  lai^e  sums  of  money  expended  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  worthy  and  great  a  desideratum,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  found  to  be  over  one  hundred  machines  of  as  many  different  inven- 
tors, that  are  lying  entirely  useless,  having  been  designed  for  either  reap- 
ing or  mowing,  but  on  trial,  having  utterly  failed  to  aaswer.the  purpose 
This  fact  proves  most  conclusively,  that  no  machine  of  the  kind,  (how- 
ever scientific  it  may  appear  in  theory)  can  in  any  way  be  relied  upon, 
eseept  practically  proven  to  be  of  utility,  by  positive  application  to  the 
worit  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Without  wishing  to  disparage  new  inventions,  it  must  be  seen  that 
diere  is  a  necessity  for  caution  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  ia  purchasing 
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a  machine  on  mere  recommendation,  tbat  has  not  been  thorougbly  tried 
and  cleariy  demonstrated  to  be  of  utility  by  its  successful  operation,  du- 
ring at  least  one  season. 

After  having  devoted  a  eeriea  of  years  myself  in  constant,  persevering 


iture  of  some  thirty  thou- 
at  a  proper  construe- 
y  the  two  into  one  ma. 


and  assiduoiis  efforts,  and  incurred 

sand  dollars  in  experimenting,  in  order  to  arri 

tion  for  a  Reaper  and  a  Mower,  and  also  combi 

ehiue,  and  making  the  same  operate  suceeasfully  and  profitably,  without 

a  defect  or  objection,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  inextricable  difficulties 

under  which  others  are  laboring  to  bring  into  successful  operation  their 

respective  machines,  but  conclude  that  there   are  but  a  certain  set  of 

principles  that  can  be  embodied  in  a  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine,  to 

effect  a  perfect  combination,  so  that  either  for  reaping  or  mowing,  the 

machine  is  every  way  as  well  adapted  to  the  one  as   lo  the  other,  as 

though  constructed  separate  for  each  purpose. 

This  set  of  principles  has  been  secured  to  me  by  nine  patents  in  the 
United  States,  for  fourteen  years  from  the  dates  thereof,  after  which 
they  will  become  public  property. 

That  I  have  produced  the  only  successful  combination  of  Reaper  and 
Mower,  and  with  capacity  to  excel  all  other  single  machines,  I  think  is 
fully  demonstrated  by  eihibition,  operation  and  trials  with,  and  in  com- 
petition with  nil  other  machines  in  this  country,  during  Beveral  past  sea- 
sons. But  still  further  proof  is  furnished,  by  the  acknowledgements  of 
other  manufacturers.  I  deem  it  necessary  to  give  but  ono  reference  out 
of  many  I  have,  and  that  is  to  C.  H.  McCormick,  who  says  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  December,  1852:  "Satisfied 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  harvest,  of  the  imposaiMUty  of  con- 
structing the  same  machine  both  for  mowing  and  reaping,  to  the  bast 
advantage,  a  separate  mowing  apparatus  for  the  next  harvest,  will  be 
sold  with  my  Reaper."  After  having  labored  to  produce  a  combina- 
tion, he  is  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  so  of  numerous  others. 

With  these  facta  before  ua  has  not  the  farmer  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  one,  even  one,  has  been  successful?  In  furnishing  to  the  farmer 
two  machines  combined  at  about  the  cost  of  a  single  one,  thereby  saving 
to  him  the  price  of  one,  I  think  there  are  none  but  can  appreciate  the 
advantage.  My  combined  reaper  and  mower  has  been  in  successful 
operartion  for  the  last  six  years,  nearly  three  thousand  in  use  the  past 
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season,  and  wLicli  generally  gave  perfect  satUfaction,  and  festimoay  of 
which  is  given  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Over  forty  first  class  premi- 
ums have  been  received  from  trials  and  faire  throughout  the  country. 
About  four  thousand  machines  are  being  manufactured  for  the  coming 
season,  over  one-half  of  which  are  already  ordered.  I  am  determined 
by  their  extensive  manufacture  and  low  price  to  place  them  within 
reach  of  every  farmer.  I  have  graduated  them  to  different  sizes,  to  suit 
the  convenience  and  wants  of  all  elates  of  farmers,  from  a  one  horse 
to  a  four  horse  machine. 


For  a  one  horse  machine  of  about  three  feet  cut  that  will  cut  sii  acres 

per    day, $100  00 

For  a  two  horse  machine  of  about  five  feet  cut  that  will  cut  from  ten  to 

twelve  acres  per  day, ^135  00 

Fot  a  four  horse  machine  of  about  six  feet  cut  that  will  cut  from  fifteen 

to  twenty   acres  per  day, $145  00 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  H.  MANNY. 
RoDKFOBD,  m,  Feb.  12th,  1855. 
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VALUABLE  STATISTICS. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  tlie  Detroit;  Free  Press  foi  tlie  fo^ 
lowing  vaku^  article.  It  was  pieparedbythemin  tbespringof  1855 
for  the  cohimiiB  cd  that  joonal: 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  DETROIT  IW  185*. 

To  gather  and  collate  the  etatietioa  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Detroit 
is  no  trifiing  labor.  It  iavolves  going  through  the  books,  numbering 
a  himdied  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  Central  Railroad 'Company  and  of 
all  the  honseB  engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping  and  transportation 
by  steam  and  swl  on  the  Lakes  and  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada — the  labor  involves  going  through  all  these  books,  of  classifying 
the  freighta,  and  of  aggregating  the  classification  vhen  conipleted. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  labor  when  we  state  that  the  small 
table,  hereinafter  inserted,  showing  the  tonnage  of  general  merebandise 
received  at  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  freight  depot  by  steam  and 
Bail  vessels,  and  from  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  carried  westward 
by  the  Central  Road,  employed  the  time  of  an  accomplished  account- 
ant upwards  of  two  weeks.  To  collect  and  arrange  the  entire  statistics 
which  we  present  in  this  article,  occupied  time  to  the  extent  of  the  la^ 
bor  of  one  man  for  the  space  of  not  less  than  three  months ! 

We  are  not  able  to  make  comparisons  and  draw  parallels  between  the 
commerce  of  this  port  for  the  year  1S54,  the  period  covered  in  the  sab- 
joined  returns,  with  that  of  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  never  b«to« 
have  statistics  been  collected  and  published.  In  future  years  we  can 
make  such  comparisons,  and  they  will  be  most  interesting  and  serviceable — 
interesting  as  showing  the  advance  of  our  commerce,  and  serviceableae 
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exhibiting  the  progress  in  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  State. 

We  have  not  separated  rweipts  and  shipments  by  the  Great  Western 
Eailway  from  receipts  and  shipments  by  steam  aod  sail  craft  on  the 
lakes,  for  the  reason  that  all  merchandize  received  from  and  sent  over 
that  thoroQghfare  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Central  Road  and  of 
forwarders  on  this  side  of  the  river.  In  our  next  annual  statement  we 
shall  exhibit  the  business  of  the  Great  Western  Koad  separately,  and 
show  the  relative  movement  of  freight  by  it  and  by  vessels  on  the  lake. 

Our  tables  are  as  complete  as  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  make 
them.  They  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  The  showing  is  a  most 
gratifying  one.  We  now  know  what  the  commerce  of  Detroit  is,  and 
we  shall  in  the  future  know  how  rapidly  it  increases,  and  in  what  rank 
our  city  stands  as  a  commercial  port.  Andthese  things  will  bo  known 
abroad,  and,  being  known,  cannot  but  direct  attention  hither,  and  bring 
to  us  immigration  and  capital — indispensable  elements  of  greatness. 


The  subjoined'  table  shows  the  shipments  from  this  port  by  steam 
and  sail  vessela,  and  by  the  Great  Western  Ewlway,  during  the  year 
185i: 

Hour,bh]s,, 337,143 

Wheat,  busk, _ eQ'r.lSg 

Corn,  bush., 687,489 

Rye,  bush., 6,396 

Barley,  bush., 2,529 

©atBjbuBh., 228,460 

6oni  mealjhbls., 1,880 

Com  meal,  bags, 956 

Feed,  bags, 2,641 

Shorts,  bags, 13,051 

Buckwheat  flour,  hags, 40 

Malt,  bags, 318 

CbTer  and  grass  seed,  bags, 3,076 

Clover  and  grass  seed,  bbk, _,_ 482 

Beans,  bbla., 383 
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,   bLIs., 20 

i,bush., lS4,fi87 

Turnips,  bu8h^ Ifilb 

Onions,  bush., ; 1,254 

Pork,  libls., 24,668 

Fish,  bbU., ; 18,695 

Beef,  bbk, 4,679 

Tallow,  bbk, 456 

Lard,  bbls., 6,299 

Lard,  kegB, 626 

Butter,  bbls., 70 

Butter,  kegs  and  firkins, _ 2,299 

Egga,  bbk, 657 

Cheese,  boxes, 782 

Cheese,  casks, 38 

Dried  fruil,  bbk, , 2,239 

Dried  fruit,  sacks, 167 

Cranberries,  bbk,._ - 341 

Green  apples,  bbk, - 2,394 

Green  apples,  sacks, .73 

Pickles,  bbk, 2T 

Sour  krout,  bbk, ,-233 

Vinegar)  bble^ 311 

Beer,  bbk, 3,800 

Higbwines,  casks, -.7,980 

Sugar,  hhds., 136 

Sugar,  bbk, 1,193 

Molasses,  bbls^ _ 459 

Tobacco,   packages, 2,359 

Nails,  kegs, 673 

Leathy,  rolls, ____2,363 

Hide.,  No., IV,103 

Hides  and  skins,  bundles, 1,686 

Furs,  packages, - 63S 

Oil,  bbk, 503 

Ashes,  casks, - 1,905 

Water  lime,  bbk, 4,135 
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Plwler,  blls, 318 

Cement,  bbla,, SO 

Ssit,bbk, 9,623 

Salt,  bags, 1,885 

OrackwB,  bble^ 02 

SftleiTatiiB,  bble, 65 

aaltfl,  bbk, 117 

Beeewax,  lbs., 1,000 

Beesvaz,  casks, 8 

Game,  packages, 254 

Game,  tons, 30 

Horns)  packages, _ ., .154 

Hair,  bales, 212 

Hemp,  bales, 462 

Ginseng,  bales, 30 

Broom  com,  bales, __ S82 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  bundles, 569 

Horse  rakes,  Ifo^ , 100 

Stoves,  No., : 306 

Wheelbarrows,  No., 296 

Carriages  and  wagons.  No., 73 

Steam  engiBes,  Not 27 

Empty  half  barrels,  Not - 98S 

Dressed  hogs,  No., 8,483 

Drewed  sheep,  No., 83 

Hams  and  shoulders.  No., 9,22S 

Hams  and  shoulders,  casks, 2,330 

Iron,  tons, __ 478 

Hay,  tons, _ . ,  240 

Live  hogs,  No., 16,411 

Cattle,  head, 7,872 

Sheep,  head, _ 5^364 

Horses,  No, 22 

Rags,  lie., 559,116 

Wool,  lbs., _ 2,367,552 

Coal,  lbs, 119,3t6 

Unspecified  merchandise,  tone, 14,366 
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StaTea,M., 35& 

Slungl6»,M,, 4,685 

Lath,  pieces, 8,707,237 

Lumber,  feet, 19,789,021 

Copper,  tons, , -_ 946. 

SHJPMEBT9  WKBTWARDLT. 

The  foUowing  table  sbotrs  the  amount  of  freight  of  all  kinds  shipped 
wostwardly,  over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  during  the  year  1654 1 

W.J  freight.    Through  (reigW.  ToUI. 

283   283 

308  2  310 
226  7,833  8,059 

710  1,576  2,286 
133  183 


FJour.bbls., , 

Pork,  bbk, 

Apples,  bbk, 

Ale  and  beer,  bbk., 

Higbtrinea,  bblB^ 

Whisky,  bblB^ 

Salt,  bbk, 

Wheat,   bushels, 

.Corn,  bushels, 

Barley,   bushels, 

Oats,  bushels, , 

Beans,  bushels, 

Buckwheat  flour,  lbs,, 

Cora  meal,  lbs., 

Bran  and  shorts,  iba,, 

Grass  and  clover  seed,  lbs., 

Dried  fniit,  lbs,. 

Garden  roots,  lbs., 

Other  agricultural  produclf,  lbs.. 

Butter,  lbs, _ 

Cheese,  Ibe., 

Beef,  Ibs^ 

Pork  in  bog,  lbs,  

Wool,  lbs.,.. 

Hams  and  bacon,  lbs, 

Hides,  lbs., 

Leather,  lbs, .'      401,434 

Plaster,  lbs., 4,421,941 


3,267 
26,377 


300 


5,240 

22,071 
2,947 
0,215 


700 

3,822 

9,910 

620 

4,525 


182,967 
700 


266,571 
30,371 


4,282 
27,283 


530 

5,240 

288,444 

3,203 

55,898 

711 

410,793 

1,400 

3,822 

9,910 

620 

4,625 

668,006 

4,462,312 
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Pelts  aud  skmg,  Ibs^ .... 
Fumkure  ami  baggage,  It 

Merchandize,  lbs, 

Mill  stones,  lbs., . . 

Pig  iron,  Iba., 

Iron  and  oails,  Hm., 


Lime,  lbs.,. 1,234,491 


7,655 

7,698 

16,350 

1,303,906 

1,S83,79S 

3,186,761 

31,285,099 

28,3-22,140 

69,607,239 

26,658 

8,800 

34,450 

120,7  S3 

244,340 

365,073 

3,94l',889 

6,873,064 

10,820,953 

1,239,896 

88,762 

1,328,678 

1,234,491 

1,234,491 

4,048,003 

253;910 

4,301,913 

110,168 

110,168 

3,346,747 

472,559 

2,816,305 

1,576,227 

1,676,227 

1,961 

1,961 

98 

158 

266 

158 

874 

1,082 

1,113 

2,691 

3,60« 

Stone,  sand  and  brick,  Iba., , 

Lumber,  feet, ,. 

Lath,   lbs., - 

Shingles,  M., 

Cattle,  head, 

Horses,  No., 

Sheep,  No., , 

Hogs,    No., 21  3  £4 

KBCKIPTS  AT  TBie   I'OliT. 

The  MowiDg  table  shows  tie  tonnage  of  gener^  merchandise  re- 
ceived at  this  port,  for  Detroit,  by  steam  and  sail  vessels,  and  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  during  tlio  year  1854 : . 

Tons, 

January, — 

February, 109 

March, _ _.. 956 

April, - 3,397 

May, 6,078 

June, 4,785 

July, 3,732 

August, 3,912 

September, 5,045 

October, 4,789 

November, 4,235 

December, _ 145 

Total, 37,233 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  some  of  the  principal  arti- 
(dee  of  import  at  Detroit  during  the  year  1654,  and  not  included  in  the 
above  table: 
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Salt,  bbk, --- 99,651 

Salt,  tags. 86,294 

Water  lime,  bbk, 14,932 

Stucco  lime,  bbk, .-.60 

Cement,  bbk, 300 

Plaster,  bbk, _ 15,500 

Grade  plaster,  tons, 336 

Pig  iron,  tons, 1,046 

Railroad  iron, _ 744 

Coal,  tons, 25,163 

Shingles,  Mt _. _., 5,100 

Lath,  pieces, 2,428,900 

Lumber,  fL,..- 10,053,488 

Lumber  received  in  log  and  manufactured  here,  feet, 35,875,846 

Lath  manufactured  here,  pieces, 14,691,900 

There  was  altw  received  by  Edward  Kaater  80  tone  of  herap  and  25 
toB3  of  flax,  which  was  manufactured  by  hira  into  rope  and  cordage. 
Mr.  K.  also  received  a  consignmeat  of  furs  direct  from  Russia,  invoiced 
at  $2,200  00. 

There  was  also  received  by  tbe  Waterbury  &  Detroit  Copper  Smelt- 
ing Company,  from  twenty-nine  different  companiea  in  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula, 1,485  tons  of  copper  ore,  which  yielded  946  tons  of  pure  cop- 
per, equal  to  60  per  cent. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  general  merchandise  re- 
ceived at  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  freight  depot,  by  steam  and 
sail  vessels,  and  by  tie  Great  Western  Railway,  and  carried  westward 
over  the  Central  Railroad,  both  to  Chicago  and  to  way  stations,  during 
the  year  1054: 

TqdbdC  ToosofWaj 

Through  ^oodi.  I'Teight.  Tolsl. 

January, —                    —                — 

February, —                       86                  80 

March,..- 71                     227                298 

April, 

May, 2,636 


July, .... 
August, . . 


1,788 

1,175 

2,963 

2,636 

2,532 

5,168 

635 

1,494 

2,129 

571 

894 

1,465 

1,548 

Y92 

2,340 

2,055 

2,221 

4,276 
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October, 2,460  2,626  5,092 

November, _ 2,906  1,925  4,831 

December, -2,168  297  2,466 

16,814  14,269  31,113 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  re- 
eeived  at  this  port,  by  stewn  and  sail  vessel^  and  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  daring  the  year  1854,  and  re-sbipped  to  other  places: 

January, — 

February, 116 

March, 480 

April, - 3,044 

May, 6,820 

June, 3,382 

July, 2,641 

August, 3,051 

September, 5,666 

October, T,027 

November, 6,530 

December, -■ 3,031 

Total  ton?, 41,936 

Tbo  total  weight  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  received  at  this  port  by 
Bteam  and  sail  veasels,  and  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  during  the 
year,  both  for  Detroit  and  for  re-shipment  to  other  places,  was  136,761 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoantof  freight,  of  all  kinds,  received 
in  this  city  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  both  from  Chic^  and 
from  way  stations,  during  the  year  1854 ; 

Flour,  bbls., 16,027  308,624  333,651 

Pork,  bbk, 10,700  18,183  28,883 

Apples,bbl8^ 27  1,145  1,172 

Ale  and  heer,  bbk, I  85  86 

Highwines,  bbU, 893  5,34fi  7,238 

Whisky,  bbk, 504  507  1,011 

Wheat,  busk, 101,451  543,499  644,949 

Com,  buah^ 162,817  584,448  747,265 

Barley,  bush^ 33,554  2,184  36,738 
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Oai»,  bush., 207,243  131,068  338,3U 

Beans,  bush., _..               709  3,1SI  2,860 

Corn  meal,  lbs., 23,760  284,261  313,011 

Bran  and    shorte,  lbs 21,690  3,162,863  3,184,553 

Buckwheat  flour,  !bs., 6,460  1,125  7,585 

Graaaand  clover  seed,  lbs.,..         479,216  64,282  548,498 

Dried  fruit,  Ibs^ 10,880  122,475  133,35^ 

Cranbemes,   lbs., 2,100  19,597  21,697 

Ashes,  lbs, 6,953  269,376  276,329 

Garden  root*,  lbs,, 1,195,009  1,215,510  2,414,519 

Other  agricul'l  producls,  Ibs^         167,845  254,238  422,073 

Butter,  lbs,, 213,981  204,682  418,61 3 

Cheese,  lbs, 3,169  3,169 

Beet  lbs., 541,791  499,507  1,041,298 

Pork,  in  hc^,  lbs., 2,806,752  2,322,644  5,028,396 

Wool,  lbs., 147,843  1, 1 19,554  1,347,397 

Hams  and  bacon,  Iba, 781,662  1,222,550  2,004,212 

Pelts  and  skica,  lbs,   147,01 1  231,538  378,599 

Hides,  lbs., 310,289  166,533  966,832 

Leather,  lbs., J4,010  31,223  95,233 

Merchandise,  Iba, l,686,57o  3,750,3ai  5,336,966 

Furniture  and  baggie,  lbs.,           47,500  244,701  292,201 

Iron  and  nails,  lbs., 770  70,293  71,063 

Pij  iron,  lbs., 93,088  93,088 

Stoves,   lbs., 1,350  1,410  2,760 

Plaster,  lbs, 325  335 

Lumber,  feet, 1,079,45^  1,079,452 

Sand,  stone   and  brick,  lbs.,       6,050,000  6,050,000 

Cattle,  head, _ . .             5,348  3,875  9,717 

Hotsea.  No., 71  9G  177 

Sheep,  No., 304  1,359  1,663 

Hogs,  No., 14,855  4,278  19,13S 

suiPi'iNO  BwaiSEsa  oi'  the  michigas  cEKiRit.  EiiLROAD. 

The  following  table  shows  t!;e  shipments  of  produce  eastwardly  by 

tie  Michig&n  Central  Railroad.     The  items  are  all  included  in  the  first 
forcing  table  of  "ahipments  from  this  port,''  but  the  appended  table 

is  interesting  as  exhibiting  tlie  lake  shipping  business  of  the  Central 
Company : 
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The  foUoTriog  shows  the  number  of  passengers  cumed  over  the  Mich- 
igan Centra\  Bulroad  daring  the  years  1853  and  1S54. 


January, 11,499*^  n.l62 

February, 10,21Q^  19,047i 

March, 15,360  27,544 

April, 22,581*  32,443 

May,..-- - 24,507^  4I,080i 

June, 30,666  44,620 

July, 27,514*  35,9l3i^ 

August, 81,809  36,132 

September, 42,724*  52,120^ 

October, 38,390^-  64,688 

November, 38,7711-  48,701 

December, 20,783^  32,238 

Total, 304,867i  451,889 


5,662* 
8,768 
12,184 
9,881* 
16,573 
13,954 


9,396 
26,297J^ 


146,821* 


CUSTOM  HOUSE 

Number  of  American  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 

trade,  arrived, _ 

Number  of  foreign  vessels  arrived, 

Number  of  American  vessels  arrived  from  foreign  ports, 

Total  number  of  arrivals, 

Number  of  departures  of  American  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade, 

Number  of  departures  of  foreign  vessels, 

Number  of  departures  of  American  vessels  for  foreign 
porta, 

Total  number  of  departures, 

Tonnage  of  American  \essels  employed  in  the  coasting 

trade — arrived, 1,1 
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Tonnage  of  foreign  veaaele  arriyed, .-.  36,810 

Tonnage  of  American  veeseie  anived  from  foreign  porte,  4,804 

Total  tonnage  of  vesBels  arrived, 1,048,494 

Tonnage  of  American  vessels  employed  in  tie  coasting 

trade— cleared, _ 1,200,892 

Tonnage  of  foreign  vesselB — cleared, 37,788 

Tonnage  of  American  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  porta,  6,459 

Total  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared 1,M4,137 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels, |S86,9S5  00 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 27,121  00 

Total  value  of  goods  imported, --.11,014,706  OO 

Amount  of  duties  on  metchandise  imported, (111,838  8fi 

Value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  foreign  ports  in 

American  vessels, 118,481  00 

Vtdue  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  forei^  ports  in 

foreign  vessels, 79,833  00 

Total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported,...  (197,814  00 

Value  of  foreign  goods  exported, 59,135  00 

Total  value  of  exportfi, 1253,949  00 


?  THIS  PORT. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamboats,  propellers  and  sail  veasel^ 
owned  in  this  District,  and  licensed  at  this  port  from  January  1st,  1854, 
to  Decembef  3lst,  1854,  inclusive: 

STEAMERS. 

Arctic, 861  42 

Arrow, 373  58 

Albion, 133  66 
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Aigo, - 111  37 

Buckeye  State, 1274  17 

Baltic, 826  SY 

Bay  City, 479  93 

Cleveland, 574  30 

Detroit,  (wrecked) 352  71 

Dart, 297  17 

Diamond, 

Dispatch, 225  40 

E.  K.  Collins,  (burned,) - 942  08 

Forester, 503  79 

Faahion, 324  32 

Gen.  Scott, 63  72 

Huron, 348  36 

lUinois, 926  06 

Islander, 73  35 

Julius  D.Morton, 472  94 

John  Owen, 191  38 

May  Flower,  (wrecked,) 1354  29 

May  Queen, 688  28 

Minnesota, 749  45 

Michigan, 643  41 

Michigan,  (of  Grand  Rapids,) 83  40 

Ocean, 1052  31 

Ottawa, 316  60 

Plymouth  Bock, 1991  13 

Pacific, _..463  39 

Pearl, _ 251  30 

Ruby, 251  30 

R.  R.  Elliott, 321  29 

Eomeo, 160  68 

Sam  Ward, 433  55 

Swan, 202  67 

Traveller, 603  78 

T.  Whitney, 238  06 

Traffic, 43  31 
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United, , 71  60 

Western  World, 2002  42 

Total  tonnage  of  Bteamers, 2I,2B5  82 

PROFBLLXRS. 

B.F.Bruce, 168  63 

Cliff  BeldflD, , 92  69 

Clifton, Ill  56 

Delaware 416  52 

Falcon, S68  84 

Fictry, 590  41 

Gen-Tajlor, 46S  91 

Globe, 343  34 

Hercules, 355  15 

Hamilton  Morton, 144  65 

John  Lathrop, 45  41 

Omar  Pasha, 343  81 

Princeton,  (wrecked,) 465  73 

Pilot, 77  38 

Stocliman, 81  45 

Troy, 340  06 

Total  tonni^e  of  propellers, 4,564  59 

BARQUXS. 

Emily  Roelofeon, 385  33 

E.B.  Morgan, 310  62 

Fame, 428  35 

Nucleus, 329  00 

Total  tonnage  of  barquea, 1,453  26 

Caroline, 257  82 

Cortland, 234  73 

Columbia, 176  80 

James  McBride, 271  85 

John  H,  Harmon, 301  78 

Hechanic, 312  26 
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Orleans, .- 173  55 

Portland, 350  13 

PHgrim,_ 243  19 

Roscias, 318  28 

Shakespeare, 264  65 

Total  tonnage  of  brigs, 2,804  37 

BCHOONERS. 

Abigail, 178  18 

Ainwick, --122  3S 

Atlas, 102  75 

Antelope, 89  60 

AddaiD, 35  90 

Alvin  Clark, 218  35 

Ariel,  45  44 

Avenger, 77  76 

A^o, 263  49 

Anna, 48  30 

Banner, , 62  92 

Crevola, 213  82 

Cadet, -- 72  07 

Ceno  Gordo, 58  iO 

Califoniia, 72  91 

Convoy, 286  66 

Cjunmencement, 87  52 

Cygnet, 96  75 

Caledonia, 82  lO 

Deer, 48  87 

DiaJ, -161  30 

Dolphin, 31  lf> 

Experiment, _ ...SI  81 

Erie, 71  49 

Enterprise, 66  35 

Ellen, 61  31 

Empire, ■ 40  53 

Elmira, 144  36 
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Euphemiu, 61  71 

Fletcher  E., 61  24 

Fortune, 371  80 

Free  Democral, 54  08 

Franklin  Moore, 35  18 

Fidelity, 64  68 

FaJrTrader, 37  21 

Flying  Eagle, 27  60 

l^leorga  C.  Drew, 130  6! 

G.  Ellen, 71  41 

QraDger, 62  76 

Grey  Hound, 28  67 

George  Dftvie, 238  48 

Harwidi, 73  SV 

Helen  Kent, 142  14 

Henry  S.  Hyde, 57  49 

Hercules, _ 130  19 

HemyW.King, 99  20 

H.H.Day, 60  45 

Hdigdand, 108  84 

Ino, 139  06 

Indnatry, 61  71 

lodufltry,  (of  St.  Jo^) 48  88 

John  A.  Saunders, 46  54 

Jane  Louisa, --_ - 131  35 

Julia  Smith, 94  82 

Jenny, 55  48 

Jamea  McKay, 126  36 

J.  H  Lyon, 119  38 

John  Woods, 26  70 

Kansas, 106  71 

Kit  Caraon, - 63  86 

King  Fisher, 14  98 

L.M.  Mason, 340  36 

Leander,- 146  09 

Lizzie  Throop, - 128  63 

Lapwing, 16  64 
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Mary  Kay, 30  43 

Maiy  Kibg, 30  43 

Mary  Williams, 88  52 

Morning  Star, 21  09 

Mwy, 212  18 

Monnt  Vernon,,.., 2»  80 

Myetery, 26  66 

Mrteor, 32  03 

Min^. 25  91 

MaiiM  Law, 85  5? 

M.  Potter, 23  61 

MMciBua, 47  49 

MayBreeae, 65  16 

Mi^e, 143  07 

Murengo, 129  30 

M&ttomb, 42  38 

Mitrsha!  Ney, 69  73 

Michigan  Flower, ...45  93 

Meridian 99  88 

Montezuma, 52  27 

V&e, 15  35 

New-Hampshire, 99  31 

Niagwa, 153  10 

Navigator, 108  65 

Wile, - 350  68 

Ocean; 120  32 

O.Q.MeIz«n, 137  26 

Odd  Fellow, 276  44 

Orion, Ill  86 

Pontiac, 75  70 

Pilo^ 32  90 

Preeque  Isle, 33  48 

Fiantom, 25  03 

Pike, 80  30 

Pioneer, 88  76 

Prio  Alio, 203  74 

Rocbiway, 63  26 
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St.  CWr, 85  14 

Sacramento, Hfi  53 

Spray, 101  61 

Sparrow, ■ 44  50 

Star, 55  84 

Saranac, 38  18 

St  Joseph, 70  75 

Tel^aph, 60  69 

Trenton, 130  II 

Temperance, 42  00 

T.G.  Scott, 88  36 

T.  Lemon, 124  78 

Telegraph,  (of  Grand  RapJdB,) lOS  00 

Vincennee, 186  30 

While  Pigeon, 35  36 

Warren,- 113  58 

Windhan), 236  60 

W.Foster, 31  12 

White  Cloud, 317  «8 

WniiamTel), 97  72 

Weasel, ■- 4l  Tl 

While  Squall, 318  16 

Total  tonnage  of  schooners, 13,137  18 

ecows. 

Angostin, 56  42 

Coaster, 65  49 

D.R.Holt, 81  67 

De  Witt  Clinlon, 66  45 

Dover, 20  00 

DanTacter, 38  38 

Ellen,, 35  20 

Foam, 26  87 

Flying  Cloud, 25  63 

Jonathan  Burch, --. 13  61 

Louis  Napoleon, 21  66 

Milwaukee, 32  45 
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Baigaret, 21  IB 

Pauline, IT  78 

Red  Base, 24  10 

Storm, _ 68  07 

Swallow, 35  14 

Scud, 32  37 

Viiago, Ill  69 

Total  tonnage  of  boows, 785  21 

SLOOPS. 

Agate, 22  05 

Ajgaa, 20  88 

Bfllle,.^ 20  42 

Bsrtiand, 22  80 

Betoey, 29  83 

Blue  Bird, ,12  73 

Emma, 42  93 

Efigle, 26  28 

Elizabeth, 16  61 

Eiigle, 16  83 

Enterprise, 16  76 

Epiily, 12  66 

Fair  Trader, 22  26 

Fmcia, 31  67 

Fancy, 6  7'3 

Gnll 22  22 

Globe,.. --- 15  33 

•Henry  Yonng, 29  30 

Hanter, 18  SB 

Isaac  Euas, 42  70 

Independence, 83  16 

June  Flower, 7  08 

Loom, 12  88 

Lady, 15  13 

Louise, . ..... 9  38 

Look  and  See, 9  15 

Lion, - --. ....36  31 
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M.  C.  Btonsou, 23  09 

MktildE, ...35  85 

Napoleon,- 2U  3fi 

Nidiolas, 14  40 

PostBqy, .- 19  15 

Peter  Oampau, _ 14  07 

Rambler,.... 30  13 

RufSaii, _ - 11  79 

StLouig, 31  59 

Sailor  Bride, - 28  26 

Swan,.-- - 31  35 

SUMiwy, 26  40 

Star, - ' 28  56 

Sao, 16  19 

Sweeper, 18  62 

Superior, 16  38 

Teias, 38  86 

Temperanca, 9  20 

Victory, 27  47 

Total  toBnage  of  aloope, 992  34 

HaCiPITULAtTON. 

Hunbnr.  Tow.    Silba 

Steamboato, 41  21,285  82 

PropeUers, 16  4,564  59 

Barques, 4  1,463  25 

BrigH, U  2,804  37 

Schoonere, - ---  126  12,137  18 

Scows, _ 19  785  31 

Sle»pB, 46  992  34 

Total, 263  44,02S     76 

Tlie  above  statislica  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  flour  and  gr^u  export 
trade  of  fhia  city,  and  show  the  eurpius  product  of  the  country  imme- 
diately tributary  to  Detroit  as  a  market  and  shipping  port. 

Barrels  of  flour  shipped, 337,143 

"         "  received  from  Chicago, 15,127 

SurpluB  exported,  bblfl., 322,016 
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Bushels  of  wheat  shipped, 897,159 

"         "       "       received  from  ChicagOj 101,451 

Surplus  exported,  hushels, T9C,708 

Bushela  of  com  stippe:3, 687,460 

u         1.       i.     reoeivad  from  Chicago, 162,317 

Surplus  exported,  hushels, 424,672 

Bushels  of  oats  shipped, 228,450 

"         "     "     received  from  Chicago, 1_      207,243 

Surplus  esported,  bushels, 21,207 

Bushels  of  rye  shipped, 5,895 

These  are  the  principal  flour  and  grain  exports:  Of  barley  there wae 
received  from  Chicago  33,554  bushels,  and  from  the  interior  of  this 
State  by  the  Central  Railroad  2,184  bushels,  while  there  was  shipped 
only  2,529  bushels,  showing  the  consumption  of  this  city  to  have  been 
33,209  bushels,  without  taking  into  account  the  i«ceipts  by  the  Pontiae 
Hailroad  and  hy  wagons,  which  would  double  the  probable  amount  con. 
sumed.  Of  oats  there  was  received  from  Chicago  207,243  bushels, 
and  from  the  interior  of  this  State  hy  the  Centra!  Railroad  131,068 
bushels,  making  in  the  aggregate  338,311  bushels,  while  there  was  flip- 
ped ooly  228,450  bushels,  leaving  the  consumption  of  this  city  109,861 
bushels,  without  taking  into  account  the  receipts  from  the  other  sourcee 
above  mentioned.  Of  corn  there  was  received  from  Chicago  162,817 
bushels,  and  from  the  interior  of  this  State  by  the  Central  BaiJroad 
584,448  bushels,  making  an  aggregate  of  747,265  bushels,  while  there 
was  exported  only  687,489  bushels,  leaving  the  consumption  of  this  city 
159,776  bushels,  without  taking  into  account  the  receipts  from  the  other 
sourcesabove  mentioned.  There  was,  besides,  313,011  lbs.  com  meal 
received  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  only  1,880  lbs,  and  956  bbls.  ex- 
ported. 

Of  the  value  of  fhe  exports  of  tlour  and  grain  we  can  arrive  at  veiy 
definite  results.  The  average  price  of  Hour  during  the  year  was,  Bay, 
47,50;  of  wheat  $1,50;  of  corn  60  cents;  of  oals  35  cents.     Thus: 
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33J,143   bbk  flour,  at  $7,60 $2,528,57^ 

897,159  bush,  wheat"     1,60 1,345,738 

687,489      "    com    "        60 352,693 

228,450      «     oats    «        35 79,957 

Total, 14,306,860 

Ad  aggregate  of  four  millioDe  three  huodred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
e^iport  of  flour,  wheat,  com  and  oats  from  this  port. 
Some  of  the  other  principal  exports  were : 

Fish, , 18,595  barrels. 

P<»k, 24,268      " 

Live  hogs, ___ 16,411  head. 

Cattle, 7,372      " 

Sheep, 8,364      " 

Wool, 2,367,558  pounds. 

Lumber, 19,789,621  M. 

Potatoes, '. 194,6?T  bushels- 

These  statistics  will  be  very  iotereBting  in  future  years  when  they  can- 
be  used  to  mtike  comparisone. 
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WATER     WORKS. 


OmciE  OF  Water  Works,        ) 
Detroit,  State  of  Michigan,  May  19,  1855.  f 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  having  received  numerous  appli- 
cations for  information  relative  to  the  pecuniary  condition,  resourcee  and 
prospects  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  have  thought  proper  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing condensed  statement,  as  embodying  the  information  required: 

The  soil  upon  which  the  city  is  built  being  mostly  impermeable  clay, 
tlie  water  procured  by  sinking  welk  is,  with  occasional  and  few  eicep- 
tjons,  surface,  and  not  spring  water,  and  contwna  a  large  per  cent  of  or- 
ganic matter,  greatly  increased  in  the  neighborhood  of  drains  and  sew- 
erB,  and  which  therefore  constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  I(s 
analysis  showed  that  it  contained  116  grains  of  compound  ingredients  ta 
a  gallon,  while  a  ga]l<»i  of  water  taken  from  these  works  exhibited  but 
about  5  grains :  the  compound  of  the  river  water  being  composed  mostly 
of  silica,  alumnia,  and  iron,  elements  that  can  produce  little  or  no  injury ; 
while  the  solid  matter  of  the  weli  water  contained  a  large  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  magnesium,  the  two  latter  be- 
iog  cathartic  in  their  properties.  The  analysis  also  shows  that  the  water 
of  the  river,  drawn  from  the  great  northern  lakes,  and  from  which  the 
works  are  supplied,  is  found  as  pure  and  free  from  mineral  substance 
as  almost  any  body  of  water  in  the  world. 

In  1836  the  city  purchased  the  works,  which  had  been  established 
by  bdividual  enterprise  ten  years  before,  and  expended  upon  them 
about  $120,000.  In  1852,  at  which  time  they  had  cost  the  city  the 
sum  of  (266,000  over  and  above  all  receipts,  they  were  placed  under 
lie  management  of  a  Board  of  Trastees,  who  were  subsequently  by  act 
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of  the  legislature  incorporated  as  »  Board  of  Oommissionera.  Up  to  the 
Ist  of  JaDuary  ]aat  tlie  GommiBsioners  had  expended,  in  recooBtructJng 
and  enlarging  the  works,  the  eum  of  $271,000.  The  amount  of  tlieir 
ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary  expenBea  was  $41,600— making  the 
amount  expended  for  coMtruction  over  receipts  $329,400,  which  added 
to  tlie  amount  before  expended  by  Uie  Common  Council,  shows  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  works  to  January  1st,  1355,  to  be  $495,400. 

In  1838,  when  the  works  were  first  regularly  conducted  by  the  city, 
the  assessments  amounted  to  $3,676,  and  the  number  of  aaseasmenta 
to  615.  In  184S  the  aaseasmenta  were  $9,489,  and  the  number  was 
1,2S1.  In  1S54  the  assessments  were  $31,840,  and  the  number  waa 
5,S'12.  The  agsessment  of  185t  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
more  than  $3,000,  and  the  inaoaBe  of  the  present  year  will  piobably  be 
still  greater,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  ratio  of  increase  will  contin- 
ue for  many  years,  on  the  lines  alone  of  pipes  now  laid.  There  are  now 
27  miles  of  iron  and  about  14  milesof  wooden  pipea.  It  would  be  a  low 
figure  to  estimate  the  amount  of  assessment  from  the  pipes  now  laid  at 
$50,000  annually,  when  the  lines  are  filled  by  buildings — an  event,  at 
the  present  rate  of  construction,  not  far  off.  The  extension  of  pipes  will 
at  the  same  time  be  required  in  new  districts,  which  are  fast  being  set- 
tled, ^ere  are  now  at  least  one  thousand  families  living  beyond  the 
reach  of  water  from  these  works,  who  procure  but  a  scanty  supply  from 

The  liabilities  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  for  the  an- 
nual interest  and  ultimate  payment  of  which  they  are  to  provide,  is 
$250,000.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year  for  water  amounted  to  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  ordinary  expenses,  leaving  a  small  sur- 
plus. 

The  population  of  the  city  having  doubled  in  the. last  four  years,  and 
the  receipts  for  water  nearly  so,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
population  and  receipts  for  water  will  double  in  the  next  five  years.  So 
that  by  the  time  the  loan  of  $250,000  now  contemplated  is  expended 
in  extending  the  works,  the  revenue  from  the  water  would  not  only  pay 
the  annual  interest  and  ordinary  expenses,  but  leave  a  large  surplus  an- 
nually to  go  into  a  sinking  fund  pledged  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt. 

The  holders  of  the  water  works'  bonds  have  not  only  the  city  for  se- 
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curity,  but,  cumalatively,  they  have  a  revenue  always  aufBcient  to  meet 
the  intereat,  derived  from  tho  works  themaelves.  For  the  water  rates 
are  not  fixed  by  aay  law,  but  are  gradua(«d  to  meet  the  requirements 
properly  belonging  to  them.  And  the  whole  loan  itself,  by  the  manner 
and  object  of  its  application,  increases  to  its  onn  extent,  and  represents 
U>  this  extent  its  own  security. 

Thecity  liabilities  are:  Bonds  due  in  1655,  $S3,608;  in  lBd7< 
130,000;  in  1858, 150,000;  in  1859, 160,000;  in  1865,  Jt50,OO0;  in 
1869,  $10,919;  in  ISVO,  *27,925;  in  1871,119,320;  in '1872, $400; 
in  1873, 122,000;  optional,  $3,450;  total,  $317,622.  These  were  is- 
sued for  construction  of  the  original  Water  Works,  Public  Sewers,  City 
Hallj  Markets,  &c.,  Sic^  the  payment  whereof  is  provided  for  by  the 
Common  Council,  and  the  interest  on  which  ia  paid  by  direct  annual 
Ui. 

By  a  law  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  no  further  bonds  for  purpo- 
ses of  city  improvements  can  issue  from  the  Common  Council,  but  all 
improvements  thereafter  to  be  made  must  be  provided  for  and  paid  by 
direct  tai  at  the  time  of  construction. 

The  law  also  requires  a  stated  sum  to  be  annually  raised  by  tax,  to 
go  into  a  sinking  fund  pledged  to  the  exliinguishment  of  the  public  debt. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  law  the  sum  of  $35,199  38  has  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  public  debt.  This  fund  is  computed  to  extinguish  ihe 
above  debt  in  seventeen  years. 

The  population  of  the  city  proper  returned  in  the  spring  of  1854,  as 
taiea  by  authority  of  the  State,  was  40,373.  A  population  of  3,000 
reside  in  contiguous  city  suburbs,  which  for  all  business  estimates  should 
properly  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  area  of  the  corporate  limits  ia 
3,368  acres  of  land,  about  one-third  of  which  is  closely  covered  by  build- 
ings. These  limits  will  probably  be  enlarged  on  the  river  front  in  each 
direction  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

The  population  at  the  following  periods,  from  1820,  was  as  follows : 

In  1820  it  was 1,442 

"1830"    "  2,222— Increase  in  10  years, 780 

"1840  "     "    9,102—      «        "     "      "     6,880 

"  18S0  "     "   21,019—      "        u     »      "    ...  11,917 

'  1854  "     « 40,373—      "         "     4      "^    ...  19,354 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  has  doubled  in  the  four  yeare  pre- 
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ceding  1854,  and  the  wawr  asseBsment  now  being  made  abomt  that  the 

ratio  of  increaBe  has  uot  diminislied  during  the  past  year.    The  aHseBsor 

has  found  in  one  ward,  149  families  residing  in  it  more  than  were  there 

a  year  ago. 

The  valuation  of  real  and  persoual  property  assessed  in  the 

city  in  1854  was _ $12,518,115 

Add  for  difference  between  Yaluation  for  ;gurpose3  of  tax- 
ing or  of  traffic, __ 4,172,7^5 

Add  for  rea]  and  pereonal  property  of  railroads,  banks,  &c, 
which  pay  a  tax  in  groes  to  the  State  of  one  per  cent  on 
their  capital, 3,600,000 

Add  for  church  property  not  taxed, l,C00,0O0 

Public  property  not  taxed,  water  works,  engine  houses,  mar- 
kets, public  schooJs,  &c.,  &c., 600,000 

County  and  General  Government  building 100,000 

121,790,820 
The  following  business  statistics  were  returned  with  the  census  in  the 
spring  of  1854: 
The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  within  the  city  proper 

in  1854  was 11,680,150 

The  products  of  the  preceding  year  from  manufactures  were   $2,013,200 
The  value  of  meTchandise  imported  in  1653  for  the'  pur- 
pose of  sale  was 87,422,700 

The  Water  Assessment  returns  for  1654  shewed  there  were  in  the 
city  5753  families,  34!!  stores,  50  taverns,  234  groceries,  166  ofGces,  264 
mechanic  shops,  11  iron  machine  shops,  6  iron  foundries,  4  steam  boiler 
manufactories,  7  braes  foundries,  1  locomotive  manufactory,  13  furni- 
ture, door,  blind  and  sash  steam  manufactories,  7  steam  saw  mills,  1 
steam  Hour  mill,  1  steam  cofee  and  spice  mill,  1  Bt«am  plaster  mill,  C 
steam  tobacco  manufactories,  9  printing  offices,  10  tanneries  and  morocco 
factories,  I  glue  factory,  1  burr  millstone  factorj-,  4  soda  and  small  beer 
Eactories,  13  soap  and  candle  factories  and  asheries,  2  railroad  depots,  14 
hvery  stables,  17  breweries,  1  gas  works,  1  water  works,  3  dye  houses, 
6  public  halls,  27  churches,  5  banks,  6  stone  and  marble  works,  22  for- 
warding houses,  2  theatres,  1  jail,  2  orphan's  homes,  1  hospital, -26  pub- 
lic schools,  21  private  schools,  9  fire  engine  houses,  24  meat  markets,  9, 
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wheat  elevators,  120  boarding  houses,  49  stationary  eteaoi  engines.  The 
forgoing  are  within  the  corporate  iimita,  while  within  half  a  mile  out 
side,  there  are  SOO  families,  several  saw  mills,  (anneries,  breweries  « 
copper  smelting  worVa,  dry  docks,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  takea 
into  account  when  estimating  the  business,  &c.,  of  the  city. 

The  disbursements  for  improvements  and  public  purposes  made  at 
1853  and  '4,  were  (excluding  fractions)  as  follows: 
City  expenditures  iu  '53  for  interest,  sewers,  &o.,  $127,267 

'54   "         "  «  "       119,042 

"  '53    "         "    public  schools,       9,586 

'54   "         "  "  "         10,264 

Slate  and  county  tax  paid  by  city  in  1853  and '4,      58,918 

Amount  raised  by  general  lax, $310,077    i310,077 

Amount  paid  by  special  assessments  in  1653  foi 

paving  fltreete, , $61,710 

Amount  paid  by  special  assessments  in  1854  for 

paving  streets, 07,311      129,021 

Amount  expanded  by  Water  Commiesionera  for 
reoonstracting  water  worla  and  contingencies  in 
1853 122,587 

Amount  expended  for  same  purpose  in  1854,...  190,271     312,898 

City  diebursements  in  two  years, $751,95* 

Amount  expended  by  Detroit  0as  Light  Company  enk^fing 

and  extending  their  works  during  same  time, 100,000 

A.niouiit  expended  in  erecting  houses  of  public  worship  du- 
ring the  same  time,  as  follows: 

Stone  Presbyterian   Church  cost 60,000 

Brick  "  "        "  50,000 

Brick  "  "        "  40,000 

Brick  CongregaUonal     '■        "    50,000      200^00 

$1,051,9M 
Amount  of  water  loan, S60,00* 

Amount  drawn  directly  from  resources  of  citizens t801,9S6 

Add  for  amount  paid  on  subscriptions  to  stock  of  railroad^ 
33 
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time,  200,000 

Showisg  amount  actually  disbursed  in  the  city  from  it^  own 

reeouroea,  for  public  purposes,  to  be $1,001,956 

The  population  of  the  city  in  1854  is  stated  in  the  returns  at  40,- 
S73. 

A  portion  of  the  population  are  foreigners,  many  of  whom  are  uned- 
ucated, and  many  do  not  speak  English  at  all.  They  regarded  the  op- 
eration of  the  ceoaus  as  a  preparatory  process  to  tax  them  according  to 
their  numeration,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  census  taken  was  quite 
below  the  true  number.  A  fuU  census  of  the  city  and  suburb  popula- 
tion, which  are  substantially  one,  would  show  a  population  of  from  47,- 
000  to  50,000  souls. 

The  amounts  expended  annually  for  paving  streets,  and  other  public 
improvements,  thus  enhancing  greatly  the  value  of  property,  are  large, 
but  not  more  than  is  demanded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  A 
public  meeting  just  held,  convened  by  Mayor's  proclamation,  roted  to 
raise  by  tax  the  sum  of  $163,000  for  public  improvements  the  present 
year.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  paving,  which  will  be  at  least 
half  as  much  more,  and  is  paid  by  special  assessment. 

AH  this  does  not,  nor  can  it,  add  one  dollar  to  the  city  debt  When 
sowers  are  to  t>8  constructed,  public  buildings  erected,  or  any  improve- 
ment to  be  made,  the  absolute  and  immediate  payment  of  the  whole 
expense  must  firet  be  provided  for,  before  any  contract  is  let  for  the 
work  or  any  UabiUty  is  incurred. 

We  have  three  rwlroads  terminating  here,  (the  Great  Western  being 
substantially  one,)  numerous  manufactories,  apopulation  of  about  S0,000, 
an  improved  city,  a  vast  number  of  prosperous  mechanics,  mostly  owning 
their  own  shops  and  houses,  a  magnificent  river,  never  swollen  by  fioods 
or  shallowed  by  drouth,  withafront  of  miles  for  wharfage  and  anchorage 
67erywhere. 

The  country  around  and  tributary  to  the  city  is  growing  and  im- 
proving not  less  rapidly,  and  the  site  and  location  of  the  town  is  admira- 
Uy  adapted  to  commercial  and  mechanical  business  of  every  kind  and 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  SanltSL  Marie  Canal,  just  completed,  opens  up  to  us  a  hitherto 
ofaatructed  prospect,  and  securer  a  la^  and  valuable  trade  with  the  im- 
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maoBe  vaalth  a&d  ecterprieaoftha  upper  portion  of  the  State.  The  re 
gkra  of  Lake  Superior,  the  large«t  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world, 
aboundB  in  mineral  wealth.  The  copper  and  iron  found  there  Ib  supe- 
riOT  in  quaUtj.  and  the  quantity  inexhaustible.  The  advantages  of  the 
trade  of  this  district  to  Detroit  is  apparent. 

The  Detroit'and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  partially  completed  and  rapidly 
proeecuted,  passes  through  the  oorthem  tier  of  counties  of  the  lower  pe- 
uinsula.  They  are  the  richest  portions  of  the  State,  abounding  in  lum- 
ber, plaster,  coal,  and  other  valuable  elements  of  wealth.  They  are 
some  of  the  very  beet  agricultural  lands  in  the  State,  and  yet  the  least 
developed,  for  want  of  a  railway  or  other  araUabla  communication  com- 
mensurate to  their  business  requirements.  This  road  will  soon  supply 
their  great  deficiency  and  pour  their  products  and  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Glrand  river  to  this  point  which  is  their  natund  depot  and  mtaket. 

A  rulroad  connecting  us  with  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  tnm 
which  we  ha»e  hitherto  been  excluded,  will  probably  soon  connect  us 
with  the  Ohio  roads  leading  to  Cincii.nati  and  beyond.  The  Logans- 
port  and  St.  Louis  Road,  passing  through  the  Wabash  acd  Eel  river 
valleys,  u  now  being  constructed  to  witliia  fifteen  miles  of  the  southern 
line  of  this  State,  and  will  inevitably  extend  itself  to  this  city.  The 
distance  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  by  this  route  will  be  about  eighty 
miles  shiHter  than  by  any  other. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 

ROBT.  E.  ROBERTS, 

Secretary. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SUEVBY. 


A  lai'ge  omouat  of  money  lias  been  espended  in  procuring  a  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  the  State,  but  the  immense  amount  of  labor  performed, 
and  information  collected  by  the  State  Geologist  and  his  assistants,  has 
thus  far,  for  want  of  suitable  publicity  bemg  gipen  to  it,  been  of  but  lit- 
tle value  to  the  agricultural  community. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  was  commenced  in  1838,  contin- 
ued through  several  years  and  ended,  not  because  of  its  completion,  but 
because  of  the  death  of  the  accomplished  State  Geologist,  the  lamented 
Houghton, 

The  geological  surt  ey,  while  it  remains  uupuhlisLed,  can  be  of  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  utility  to  the  State  The  more  the  people  give  their  atten- 
tioa  to  scientific  agriculture,  the  more  they  see  and  feel  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  geology  and  topography  of  the  Stgte ;  therefore,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  transactions  we  published  that  portion  of  the  survey 
which  was  reported  by  Bela  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Assistant  Geologist,  We 
now  continue  the  subject  by  publishing  the  reports  of  0.  0.  Douglass, 


BEPORT  of  C.    G.  Douglass,  Assislanf    GeoloffisI ;  to  Dovglass 
Houohton,  State  OeoJogist. 

Sie — I  have  completed  the  detailed  survey  of  so  much  of  the  dis- 
trict whicli  you  assigned  me,  as  is  embraced  in  Ingham  county,  togeth- 
er with  a  portion  of  Eaton  and  Jackson  counties.  Much  time  having 
been  occupied  in  tracing  and  examining  the  coal  formation,  in  order  to 
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arrive  at  HatiBfactoiy  couduBioDB  as  to  the  probable  exteot  of  its  valuable 
depoBite  in  the  district,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  defer  the  report  of  a 
part  of  Eaton  aod  tbe  whole  of  Jackson  couotj,  until  the  work  shall 
have  been  more  nearly  completed.  The  ejtaminaliocs  of  the  coal  dis- 
trict resulted  in  the  colleotioc  of  m&nj  important  facts,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  properly  made  use  of  until  more  extended  examinationa  have 
been  made.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  have  been  sufficteutly 
satisfactory  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  tliis  valuable  sub- 
stance in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  much  prospective  value  to  the 
State. 

The  maps  of  the  counties  under  oouslderation,  have  been  found  to  be 
exceedingly  incorrect,  and  in  accordctace  with  your  instructions,  I  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  much  towards  correcting  the  : 
graphical  errors  upon  the  maps  now  being  constructed. 
ding  to  your  inetructJons,  having  been  transferred  to  tbe  topt^^phical 
deparbuent,  can  only  be  generally  noticed  in  this  report. 

One  of  the  meet  prominent  characters  of  the  county  under  consider- 
ation, when  compared  with  the  more  southern  counties,  is,  its  remarka- 
ble uniformity  of  eurfiioe.  Althongh  the  whole  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  genUy  undulating,  it  has  no  great  irregularity  of  surfoce,  ex- 
cept in  those  sections  traversed  by  streams,  where  gorges,  frequently 
of  considerable  depth,  are  sometimes  found. 

Oonsionaliy  some  few  isolated  hills  and  ridges  are  seen,  but  they, 
mfh  a  few  exceptions,  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  In  township  three 
noitii,  range  ooe  east,  a  aeries  of  isolated  ridges  commence  on  sectfen 
thirty-four,  and  extends  in  a  northeast  direction,  across  sections  thirteen, 
twenty-three,  tWenty-fonr,  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven,  having  an  alti- 
tude of  from  twOTty  to  eighty  feet. 

A  second  and  nearly  parallel  elevation  was  noticed,  commencing  on 
section  three,  in  the  same  township,  and  extending  lo  section  thirty-four, 
in  the  adjoining  town,  having  an  elevation  varying  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet, 

A  third  commences  in  the  south  part  of  Vevay,  and  extends  in  a 
northwest  direction,  neaily  through  the  town,  varying  from  ten  to  eighty 
feet  in  height.  At  the  village  of  Mason,  the  Sycamore  creek  paaaes 
through  a  ridge  of  diluvion  composed  of  stratified  coarse  sand  and  peb- 
bles, slightly  united  by  a  calcareous  and  ferruginous  cement. 
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About  three-fifths  of  the  county  of  Ingham  consiata  ol  UmbeTed 
land,  while  the  remaiaiDg  two-fi£thB  are  oak  openings  and  pkinfi.  That 
portion  of  Eaton  county  embraced  in  this  report,  consiste  of  limbered 


The  timber  upon  the  less  elevated  bottom  lands  extending  along 
Grand  River  conBiBta  of  sycamore,  black  ash,  elm,  black  walnut,  ifeo. 
Upon  the  inclined  uplands,  connecting  tlie  bottom  with  the  table  lands 
a  genera!  mixture  of  the  usual  hard  wood  timber  is  found. 

The  table  lands  are  mostly  timbered  with  the  varieties  of  oak,  beech, 
maple,  lynn,  hickory,  cherry  and  whitewood ;  with  sycamore,  butternut, 
black  walnut  and  elm  on  the  margins  of  the  streams. 

Ingham  county  occupies  a  very  central  position  in  the  State,  and  poi- 
eessing  as  it  does  a  rich  soil,  valuable  quarriea  of  Band  atone  and  exten- 
sive depcflitee  of  bituminouE  coat,  it  prc^nises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  counties  in  the  State. 

BOIL. 

The  prevailing  soil  of  Ingham  county  and  that  part  of  Eaton  coun- 
ty lying  in  township  four  north,  ranges  three,  four,  five  and  six  west,  is 
Bandy  loam  and  loamy  sand  over  an  extent  of  more  than  seven^htha  of 
tlie  surface.  Limited  tr«cts  of  a  stiff  loamy  day,  with  occasional  hil- 
locks and  ridges  of  fine  yellowish  sand,  occur,  and  were  observed 
more  especially  near  the  small  lakee  and  streams. 

Beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  sometimes  seen  to  alternate  with  those 
of  loam  and  marly  clay  in  such  a  manner  that  a  field  of  a  few  acres 
may  exhibit  almost  every  variety  of  soil  from  a  fine  sand  to  a  stiff  maN 
]y  clay. 

The  art  of  the  farmer  may  be  here  put  in  requisition  to  modify  the 
natural  texture  of  the  different  soil  and  fit  them  to  receive  nutritive  and 
stimulant  manures  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  stiff  heavy  days 
may  be  dressed  with  sand,  and  the  light  soil  with  loam  or  clay,  (mariy 
where  it  can  be  obtained,)  with  a  view  to  transform  the  whole  into  a 
loam  of  such  a  texture  as  to  make  a  pulverulent  soil,  and  yet  leave  it 
sufficiently  argillaceous  to  retain  a  desirable  quantity  of  water.  Yard 
manure,  composts  mixed  with  lim&,  ashes,  and  muck  of  the  marshes  and 
swamps,  if  IhrowB  into  heaps  with  Quick  lime  and  allowed  to  undergo 
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a- more  perfect  decompoBilion,  would  make  a  valuable  maDure  for 
Ibe  light' eoiU.  Lime  ia  essentia]  to  the  fertility  of  the  light  eoils,  and 
M  rfiell  marl  ia  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  farmer,  it  b^ng  found 
in  many  of  the  lakes  and  marshes,  no  reason  can  exist  why  these  light 
soils  may  not  he  made  and  retained  of  the  most  fertile  character.  The 
marl  may  be  taken  from  the  pit  in  the  fall  and  winter,  or  at  any  leisure 
aesBOD,  and  spread  over  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  fine  yard  ma- 
anre.  Experience  must  determine  the  quantity  best  adapted  to  each 
particular  soil. 

The  marly  clays  of  Ingham  and  Eatoa  counties  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  on  the  light  soils,  for  they  will  not  only  add  consistency 
to  the  soil,  but  will  also  furnish  the  necessary  lima. 


Many  extensile  marshes  exist  in  both  Ingham  and  Eaton  counties, 
and  probably  may  be  said  to  extend  over  an  area  of  about  one-ninth  of 
the  surface.  Many  of  tlieae  marshes  have  originated  fnuu  the  stoppage 
of  water  in  the  streama,  having  been  dammed  by  the  beaver  which  for- 
meriy  existed  in  the  country  in  great  numbers. 

'  Two  marshes  of  this  character  commence  near  the  south  line  of 
township  two  north,  range  one  east.  That  on  the  west  of  the  town- 
ship, extends  in  a  northeast  direction  nearly  to  the  corner  of  town  three, 
laving  a  length  of  twelve  miles  and  an  average  width  of  eighty  rods. 

The  one  on  the  east  extends  north  two  or  three  miles  into  the  ad- 
jpining  township,  having  a  length  of  seven  miles  and  an  average  width 
cf  half  a  mile. 

A  vegetable  deposjle  of  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  frequent- 
ly liemulous  when  wet,  occurs  in  many  of  these  marshes.  This  de- 
posite  is  mostly  underlajed  by  marly  clay  which  is  sometimes  covered 
te  a  slight  depth  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  some  instances  with  shell 
wd  tufacious  marls.  This  vegetable  matter  being  imperfectly  decom- 
posed, forms  a  light  fibrous  peat 

A  large  majority  of  these  marshes  can  he  readily  drained,  and  will, 
|ty  proper  culture,  become  fertile  meadows  or  even  arable  lands.  Many 
of  them  when  filled  with  water  are  tremulous.  Most  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sedge,  tamarack 
and  cranberry  vines. 
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Host  of  the  BpriugB  and  wells  ia  tbeee  conntieB  funiiah  water  am- 
Uiaiug  Ibo  salts  of  lime,  and  constitute  what  is  teVmed  ban)  water. 
Th»couDtry  is  generally  well  wstered,  though  during  the  pa^  eeasoD, 
o»ii^  to  the  drought,  some  portions  were  nearly  destitute.  Along  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  sandatwie 
formation,  water  ia  abundant,  rUing  to  the  surface  in  springs  and  col- 
lecting in  the  low  grounds,  forming  Dumerous  imail  streams. 

In  tbe  township  of  Onondaga  the  sand  rock  occurs  at  various  depths, 
and  water  is  generally  obtained  at  the  surface  of  the  rock  or  by  pene- 
tradog  it  a  few  feet.  Uasy  of  the  springs  contain  largo  quantities  of 
carbonats  of  lime  in  solution,  which,  as .  the  water  comes  in  con- 
tact witli  t^  air,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  tufa  or  a  fine  pulreniletit 
marl.  When  the  quantity  ia  small,  ike  poious  ve^eular  deporite,  oallsd 
tufa,  is  feund,  but  when  the  water  is  abundant,  or  the  springs  rise  in  a 
level  tract  or  swamp,  it  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  marl. 

The  most  copious  springs  of  this  kind  are  along  Grand  and  Cedar 
rivei's.  Ifearly  all  the  small  streams,  as  welt  as  most  of  the  lakes  and 
marshes  (which  do  not  originate  from  beaver  dams)  have  their  origin 
in  springs. 

Tke  water  of  most  of  the  springs  noticed,  aside  from  the  lime  it  con- 
tains, is  remukably  pure  and  limpid,  but  occasionally  chalybeate  springs 
occur.  The  springs  last  mentioned  not  unfrequenlly  give  rise  to  veij 
limited  beds  of  b(^  iron  ore. 

STREAMS. 

Qtand  and  Cedar  rivers  are  the  two  principal  streams  in  Ingham 
county;  the  first  watering  only  a  small  portion  of  the  western  tewo- 
ships,  while  the  Cedar,  entering  on  the  east,  completely  traverses  the 
counfrf. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numerous  small  streams  varying  from  afew 
Unks  to  sixty  links  in  width. 

Among  the  largest  of  these  are  the  Sycamore,  Willow,  Mud  and 
Deer  creek^  and  the  east  branch  of  the  Cedar  river. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  map,  that  all  the  streams  have 
a  bearing  to  the  north,  excepting  the  few  north  of  the  Cedar  river. 

These  streams  furnish  the  couatry  with  a  tolerable  supply  of  hydmul- 
'c  power. 
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An  exleniive  deposit  of  ebell  marl  was  noticed  on  HectJon  fiftMo, 
towmhip  one  north,  range  one  west;  occuring  near  the  source  of  a. 
small  atream.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  utate  of  a  compact  and  beautifuUf 
white  powder,  containg  an  ahundance  of  recent  BliellH.  The  stream  be- 
fore noticed  passee  through  an  extensive  nareb,  much  of  which  in  un- 
derlaid by  the  naarl,  cohered  with  peat  and  vegetable  muck,  of  from 
two  to  sis  or  eight  feet  thiokneBs. 

Marl  al«o  occurs  in  a  baein  shaped  hoUow,  on  secCion  thirty-three,  in 
l^e  towD  of  Leslie. 

I  waa  informed  by  Mr.  Woodworlh,  that  an  extensive  bed  of  marl 
occura  on  section  thirty-five,  township  two  nortli,  range  one  west. 

Calcareous  tufa  waa  noticed  at  several  places  in  the  counties,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

BOG!  IROS. 

Several  deposites  of  bog  iron  wore  noticed  in  Ingbam  county,  which, 
however,  ar^  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  These 
were  in  most  cases  noticed  along  the  streams,  outlets  of  marshes,  and 
in  connection  with  chalybeate  springs, 

The  most  estensive  depoaile  obsen-ed  in  Ingham  county,  was  on  sec- 
tion eighteen,  township  three  north,  range  two  east,  in  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream.  It  consists  of  coarse  and  fine  grains,  forming  masses  in 
the  soil,  which  is  of  a  sandy  loam. 

A  depoaite  of  an  ai^illaceoue  ochre,  wae  noticed  on  section  twenty- 
two,  in  the  town  of  Leslie,  covering  an  area  of  four  square  rods,  and 
from  a  few  inches  to  three  feei  thick.  It  is  very  unctuous,  coDtoiaing 
but  a  small  proportion  of  sand  and  gravel.  Mr.  Woodworth  informed 
me  that  he  had  made  use  of  it  as  paint,  and  found  it  to  answer  a  good 
purpose. 

On  section  eleven,  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  was  noticed  a  depos- 
ite  several  rods  in  extent,  and  from  a  few  inches  to  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness, varying  from  a  deep  to  a  light  red  color,  unctuous,  and  containii:^ 
sand  and  gravel  in  small  quantities. 

Another  deposite  was  noticed  at  the  outlet  of  a  marsh,  in  the  south- 
west coiner  of  Onondaga. 
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On  section  liree,  townsiip  four  north,  range  three  west,  in  the  bank 
of  Grand  River,  sand,  cemented  with  calcareous  matter,  occurs,  and  has 
been  mistaken  hj  the  inliabitants  for  a  lec^  of  sandstone.  It  has  an 
olevation  of  fifteen  feet,  but  is  not  extensive.  It  is  covered  with  a  light 
colored  day  soil.  The  sand  from  which  the  crag  is  formed  is  ccauid- 
erabl;  extensive,  and  will  afford  a  good  sand  for  mortar. 


Primary  boulders  were  noticed  at  numerous  points  in  t^Lese  counties, 
particularly  alorg  the  streams,  where  they  occur  in  great  numbers. 

Boulders  occur  more  fre<juent!y  upon  the  surface  of  the  plains  than 
on  the  timbered  lands.  They  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  great  num- 
bera  upcm  the  summits  of  the  most  elevated  hillocks  and  ridges. 

On  section  thirty-one,  township  four  north,  range  two  east,  several 
email  angular  boulders  of  light  colored  limeatone,  containing  fossils,  were 


Blue  and  vari^pted  clays,  inferior  in  quality,  are  not  utdrequontly 
met  with  in  Ingham  and  Eaton  counties.  A  variegated  marly  clay,  of 
fine  texture^  waa  observed  on  the  west  side  of  Pine  lake,  and  will  afford 
an  excellent  mmiure  for  the  light  neighborii^  soils. 

An  analysis  of  two  hundred  grains  of  this  day  gave  the  following 
rfMlts: 

Carb.  lime, 66,00  grs, 

Alumine, 120,00 

Siles. 14,00 

200,00 

This  bed  of  clay  has  been  found  to  he  twelve  feet  thick  at  a  well  on 
the  west  side  of  Pine  lake,  and  to  repose  on  fine  sand. 

Clay  was  again  noticed  on  section  thirteen,  township  four  north, 
range  two  west  and  two  east,  in  the  banks  of  the  Cedar  river.  This 
day  contams  only  a  sinall  portion  of  Ume,  is  free  from  gravel,  and  will 
afford  a  tolerable  material  for  brick. 

Blue  clay,  containiDg  gravel  and  pebbles,  occurs  at  intervals  along  the 
banks  of  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers. 
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day  suitable'fov  briok  w&e  observed  in  tta  town  of  Leslie,  near  the 
village  of  Leslie.  In  tte  town  of  Stockbridge,  on  seotioa  eleven,  clay 
that  will  aSbrd  a  good  material  for  brick  was  also  noticed. 

BUILDING  AND   FLAOGINO  STONE. 

The  great  sani!  rock  formation  embraces  the  only  rock  found  in  place 
in  Ingham  and  the  north  and  east  parto  of  Eaton  counties.  It  is  ex- 
posed at  many  points  along  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  forming  in 
aome  oases  perpendicular  cliSs  It  ta  also  soen  at  a  distance  from  the 
Tiver,  in  the  beds  and  hanks  of  the  small  streams.  At  inaay  points  in 
the  county  the  rock  is  found  covered  by  only  a  slight  depth  rf  soil,  Mid 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  as  the  settlement  of  the  county  ad- 
vances, the  rock  wDI  be  found  to  approach  sufficiently  near  the  surface 
for  quarrying,  at  many  points  where  it  is  now  wholly  unperceived. 

Southwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cedar  Birer,  on  section  nineteen, 
a  compact,  grey,  calcareous  sandstone  occurs  in  the  bed  and  banks  of 
■Grand  River. 

Au  analysis  of  this  sandstone  showed  it  to  he  composed  of 

Silicious  sand  and  mica, 00,00  grs. 

Calcareous  matter,. 40,00 

100,00 
Embraced  in  this  micaceous  sandstone,  is  a  compact,  white,  quarta- 
oee  sandstone  cemented  with  lime.  Both  these  varieties  of  sandstone 
will  afford  a  valuable  material  for  building.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
calcareous  aandslone  is  composed  of  thin  layers,  which  would  answer  a 
■valuable  purpose  as  a  flagging  atone. 

In  the  Bouthwest  part  of  township  three  north,  range  two  weet^  a 
sandstone  well  adapted  for  building  purposes  was  noticed  in  the  bed 
and  bank  of  Gt»nd  River.  It  k  r^nlarly  stratified,  the  layers  being 
■from  two  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  It  may  be  quarried  in 
blocks  of  several  feet  superficial  extenL  It  coutains  numerous  retnains 
of  extinct  plants.  This  rock  is  aQal(^ou3  to  the  calcareous  sandstone 
neat  the  mouth  of  Cedar  River. 

In  the  town  of  Onondaga,  Ingham  county,  on  sections  seven,  twenty- 
eight,  and  twenty-nine,  a  coarse  quartzoee,  micaceous  sandstone  was  ex- 
amined, some  portion  of  which  will  afford  a  good  building  material. 
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On  section  thirty-six,  township  four  north,  range  two  east,  in  the  bed' 
and  banks  of  the  Cedar  River,  a  white,  coarse  grained,  micaceous  sand- 
stone occure.  It  is  friable  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  hardens 
iipon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

This  outcropping  edge  of  sandstone  embraces  a  bed  of  bituminouB- 
shale  and  coat. 

An  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  was  examined  in  the  bank  of  Deer 
creek,  near  th%  surveyed  line  of  the  canal,  on  section  fourteen,  township 
three  north,  range  one  east,  Ingham  county.  This  sandstone  resembles, 
in  appearance,  the  calcareous  sandstone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cedar  riv- 
er, is  very  much  shattered,  and  some  of  the  blocks  have  nearly  a  verti- 
cal position. 

SandsUme  was  again  noticed  on  section  twenty-two,  town  of  Leslie, . 
and  is  apparently  well  adapted  to  economical  uses.  It  resembles  in  tex- 
ture the  sandstone  at  T^apoleon. 

Sandstone  of  a  friable  nature  was  noticed  on  sections  sixteen,  twenty.- 
and  twenty  one,  in  the  town  of  Vevay,  from  one  to,  two  miles  south  of 
Mason.  The  quality  of  the  atono  cannot  be  well  known  until  excava- 
tions are  made. 

Sandstone  also  occurs  on  Grand  river,  Grindstone  and  Coal  creeks, 
in  Eaton  county,  in  mural  walls  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  height,  aod 
extende  along  each  of  these  creeks  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  along 
Grand  river  for  a  distance  of  from  one  and  a  hnlf  to  two  miles.  These- 
sandstones  embrace  a  succession  of  coal  fissile  shale  and  iron  ore.  They 
also  contain  many  remains  of  plants. 

Some  poT^ns  of  the  sandstone  will  afibrd  a  good  material  for  build- 
ing, as  also  for  grindstones. 

On  section  twelve,  in  the  same  township,  forming  the  bod  of  Grand 
river  and  oocasiooiog  a  strong  rapid,  is  a  flne  grained  sandstone  cemen- 
ted with  lime,  and  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  vege- 
table impressioDS. 

A  good  material  for  building  and  grindstones,  and.  embracing  a  bed 
of  bituminons  shale,  was  noticed  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  Grand  river, 
on  section  twelve,  town  one  north,  range  three  west,  Eaton  county,  and 
section  seven,  town  one  north,  range  two  west,  Ingham  county.  It  ex- 
tends north  along  the  valley  of  the  Grand  river  into  the  adjoining  town  t 
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ship.     It  k  here  ov^rlayed  by  a  thia  bed  of  coarse  red  uuidMoaa  tbat 
baa  an  irregular  dip  of  about  four  inches  to  tba  foot 

Tlie  whole  took  formation  of  Ingham  and  Eaton  counties  may  be 
referred  to  the  coal  bearing  eeries,  and  several  beda  of  thia  material, 
which  raay  be  looked  upon  as  valuable,  have  been  examined.  The 
level  and  unbroken  character  of  the  country  which  brings  the  rooka 
but  rarely  to  the  surfece,  together  with  the  disintegtating  nature 
of  tlie  rock,  (the  latter  serving  to  cover  those  edges,  which  under 
otter  circumstances,  would  be  exposed,)  render  it  difficult  to  follow 
these  beds  in  a  continuous  mraner,  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
tiey  exist  over  a  large  area  of  the  counties. 

The  most  extensive  beds  of  coal  were  noticed  in  township  four  north, 
ranges  one  and  two  east,  in  Ingham  county,  and  ranges  three  and  four 
west,  in  Eaton  county. 

Coal  also  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Coal  and  Grindstone  Creeks,  and  on 
sections  three,  ten  and  eleven,  on  Coal  Creek.  The  coal  is  here  com- 
prised in  four  bedfl,  having  a  Aickness  of  four,  ten,  twelve  and  twenty 
inches,  and  neither  bed  exceeds  two  feet  at  any  one  point. 

It  vraa  examined  at  several  jdaces  aloDg  the  table  lands,  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  etreain,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  where,  in 
consequence  of  its  dip,  I  was  unable  to  trace  it  further. 

The  coal  is  embraced  in  a  succession  of  fissile  shales,  and  compact 
and  friable  sandstone,  varying  in  thickness,  from  five  to  forty  feet  I 
was  enabled  to  remove  several  bushels  from  the  different  loc^ties,  that 
proved  to  bo  highly  bituminous,  and  of  very  good  quality,  though  oc- 
casional pieces  were  observed  slightly  contaminated  with  iron  pyrites. 
It  ignites  easily,  bums  with  a  light  flame,  and  leaves  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  earthy  residuum. 

The  coal  on  Grindstone  Creek  is  a  continuation  of  the  coal  on  Coal 
Creek,  and  was  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Grindstone  Creek, 
across  the  eastern  parts  rf  sections  tht«e,  ten  and  eleven,  where  a  part  of 
the  coal  had  hut  a  thin  covering  of  soil,  making  a  distance  along  the 
stream  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  The  coal  here  consists  of  a 
single  bed,  having  an  average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  ^d  at  no  one 
point  exceeding  two  feet.  Other  beda  of  small  extent,  were  noticed 
aloDg  the  same  stream. 
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In  the  north  baok  of  Grand  liver,  in  towo^p  before  nwntitauid,  a 
thin  bed  of  coal  occuib,  having  an  average  thidtoeea  of  three  incbw, 
and  not  exceeding  six  inches  at  any  one  point.  This  coal  vhich  is  also 
embraced  ia  a  succe^on  of  fissile  shale,  compact  and  friable  sandatoDe, 
vwying  from  ten  to  thirty -S»e  feet  in  thiekaeas,  waa  traced  across  soa- 
tJoDB  two,  three,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,  where  in  cbneequence  of  its  be- 
ing covered  with  debris,  I  was  unable  to  trace  it  farther. 

A  bed  of  bituminous  coai,  mora  than  two  feet  thick,  of  a  superior 
quality,  in  town  four  north,  range  two  east,  occurs  in  the  bad  and  bwik 
of  Cedar  river,  Ingham  county.  It  waa  trai^  along  the  stream  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  where,  io  consequence  of  its  dipping  below  the 
stream,  I  was  unable  to  trace  it  further.  This  coal  is  overlajed  by  a  bro- 
ken down  sandstone  and  fissile  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  five  to 
ten  feet.  In  consequence  of  its  appearance  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  the  friable  condition  of  the  sandstone,  I  was  enabled  to  remove  sev- 
eral bushels  of  coal,  which  proved  to  be  bituminous  and  of  an  excellent 
quality,  containing  but  very  slight  traces  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  compact, 
has  a  glossy  lustre,  ignites  easily,  burns  with  a  light  flame,  and  leaves 
only  a  email  quantity  of  earthy  residuum. 

I  nas  informed  by  Mr.  Haden,  that  in  excavating  to  repair  Mr.  In~ 
gersol's  mill,  on  the  north  bank  of  Grand  river,  in  township  four  north, 
range  three  west,  coal  was  penetrated  upwards  of  a  foot  The  coal  has 
a  covering  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles,  twelve  feet  thick.  Some  of  the. 
coal  was  examined,  which  proved  not  inferior  to  that  on  Grindstone 
creek,  Eaton  county. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  espress  ;oy  obligations  to  many  gentlemen 
for  the  information  they  have  rendered,  and  hospitality  whicli  has  been 
extended  to  me. 

Detroit,  January  28,  1889. 


DETROIT,  Jan.  13,  1840. 
To  DoDOLias  HoooHTOK,  Slate  Qeologkt: 

8jb — In  compliance  with  your  inatructions,  I  have  the  honor  here- 
with to  transmit  to  you,  the  general  results  of  so  much  of  my  geologi- 
cal and  topographical  examinations,  made  during  the  past  year,  as  are 
of  practical  utility. 
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Ib  addition  to  ibe  geoJt^icol  examinations,  epecimens  have  been  col- 
lected illuetrating  th«  geology,  mioeralogy  and  eoils  of  the  counties  ex- 
amined, and  in  accordance  with  your  inatructions,  by  fchioli  the  asajst- 
anta  in  the  department  of  gwAogy  were  required  to  perform  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  assistants  in  the  topographical  department  of  the  survey, 
field  notes  for  the  construction  of  accurate  topographical  maps  of  newly 
eveiy  township  examined  dnring  the  past  season,  have  been  retimied  to 
that  office. 

My  time  during  the  past  ^eai  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  making 
a  detailed  examinalJon  of  the  northern  and  weflt«ni  counties  ti  the 
StRte. 

In  order  to  avoid,  aa  for  as  may  be,  that  repetition  which  would  ne- 
cessarily result  from  a  consideration  of  the  counties  separately,  I  have 
grouped  in  a  single  district,  the  counties  of  Jacison,  Calhoun,  Kala- 
mazoo, Saiott,  Ionia  and  Kent,  and  comprised  in  a  second  group,  the 
lake  counties,  OUama,  Van  Buren  and  Allegan.  The  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  first  gronp  of  counties  would  be  extremely  interesting,  con- 
tfuBJDg  as  it  does  the  principal  coal  series  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  were  it  not  for  that  almost  unirersal  covering  of  diluvium  and 
ancient  alluvion,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  hun- 
dred feet,  beneath  which  .they  are  to  a  great  extent  concealed. 
Qeneral  TemarJcs  on  Ike  counties  of  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Kalamasoo, 
Salon,  Ionia  and  Kent. 

In  their  topographical  fjatures,  these  counties,  as  a  whole,  may  be  des- 
cribed as  gently  undulating,  with  frequent  level  tracts  of  land,  and  oc- 
caBioual  irregular  knobby  ridges. 

The  raBJor  part  of  Jackson,  Caihoun  and  Kalamazoo  counties,  pre- 
sents black  oak,  white  oak,  and  hickory  openings,  interspersed  with 
plains  of  white,  black  and  burr  oak,  and  hickory;  while  there  are  nu- 
merous tracts  of  heavily  timbered  land  and  prairies. 

Ionia  and  Kent  counties  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  oak 
openings,  plains,  and  heavily  timbered  land,  Eaton  county  is  mostly 
heavily  timbered  with  beech,  maple,  &c 

The  soils  of  these  counties,  as  a  whole,  do  not  appear  to  have  resul- 
ted from  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  upon  which  they  are  based,  but 
lo  have  had  their  origin  chiefly  from  the  transition  and  primary  rocks 
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lying  farther  to  the  nortli.  Intermixed  with  these,  is  not  unfrequently 
a  proportion  of  the  debris  of  the  coa!  bearing  roeka,  or  the  rocks  of  that 
series  which  forma  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration. Boiilders  of  primary  rocks,  are  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, and  in  some  places  occur  in  very  great  abundsDce. 

The  soil  derived  from  these  sources,  preseafa  all  the  varieties,  from  a 
silidous  sand  to  a  stiff  clay ;  nevertheless,  the  most  meagre  of  these 
soils  contains  the  mineral  and  organic  elements  which  are  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  As  if  lo  supply  these  soils,  which  may  have 
been  naturally  meagre,  or  may  have  been  rendered  so  by  exhausting 
crops,  nature  has  depodted  ineihaustibie  quantities  of  manures,  almost 
universally,  throughout  lie  counties,  in  the  form  of  decayed  vegetable 
muck,  shell  and  tufeceous  marl,  marly  claya,  limestone  and  gypsum. 

Marl,  which  is  more  universally  distributed  than  any  other  of  the 
calcareous  manures  of  this  district,  and  which  will,  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  admit  of  a  more  universal  application,  is  in  itself  more  valua- 
ble for  this  purpose  than  limestone,  since  it  generaUy  contains  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  in  combination,  and  its  effects  are  more  immediBt«. 
It  oxistB  in  a  state  of  minute  sub-division,  and  is  in  a  condition  prepared 
to  become  directly  a  constituent  of  the  soil;  while  it  is  necessary  that 
limestone  as  well  as  gypsum,  should  flret  be  reduced  to  powder. 

MARL. 

Deposites  of  marl  were  found  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  counties 
under  consideration,  occurnBg  in  the  beds  and  banks  of  lakes  and 
streams,  in  marshes  as  well  as  occasionally  on  the  elevated  and  dry 
lands,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water. 

This  latter  i)ositjon  is  not  unfrequent,  but  marls  found  in  this  situa- 
tion, invariably  show  that  they  occupy  what  has  heretofore  been  the  bed 
of  some  lake  or  pool.  Thus  the  mar!  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to 
any  particular  soil  or  geological  position. 

LOCAL  DKTAIL3  01'  MARL ^JACKSON    COUNTY. 

Shell  marl  occure  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  town  of  Napoleon, 
on  sections  12,  14,  IB,  and  19,  and  other  deposits  of  more  minor  im- 
portance, were  also  noticed  in  this  town. 

In  the  town  of  Cdumbm,  marl  occurs,  forming  a  very  extensive  de- 
posit ill  the  vicinity  of  Clark's  lake.     It  also  occurs  abundantly  on  sec- 
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tiona  8,  9,  13,  19,  28  and  29,  in  the  same  town.     Several  of  these 
deposits  hava  an  area  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres. 

Several  very  extensive  beds  of  marl  wete  noticed  in  the  town  of 
lAbeHy,  on  sections  II,  13,  23,  24  and  27,  as  well  as  in  the  bed  of 
Powell's  lake  and  in  ils  vicinity. 

The  town  of  Spring  Arbor  abounds  in  extensive  beds  of  matl,  which 
were  more  particularly  noticed  on  sections  31,  28  and  29. 

ffanover.  A  bed  of  marl  having  an  area  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred aci^B,  vras  noticed,  formmg  a  portion  of  the  bed  and  banlis  of 
Farewell's  lake.  Inexhaustible  deposits  of  shell  and  tufaceous  maris  oc- 
cur near  a  lake  which  forms  the  head  of  Kalamazoo  Eiver. 

Town  of  Sandstone.  Marl  is  not  nnfrequently  met  with  in  mating 
excavations  in  the  marshes  of  this  town.  It  was  noticed  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Barry,  and  also  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gidley. 

Pulaski.  Marl  occurs  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  lakes  and  marsh- 
es of  this  town.  A  very  extensive  bed  of  shell  and  tufaceous  marl  was 
noticed  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  N.  Swain,  aecisoa  2,  occupying  an  area  of 
more  than  sixty  acres,  and  having  a  tbicknees  exceeding  six  feet.  An 
eztonaive  bed  was  also  noticed  on  section  2fi, 

Jiives.     A  somewhat  extensive  deposit  of  marl  occurs  on  section  9. 

Zeoni.  Marl  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  occurs  near  the  outlet  of 
Wolf  Lake,  and  also  upon  sections  4,  11,  12,  22  and  23. 

Town  of  Jackson.  Marl  occurs  in  this  town,  in  abundance,  on  sec- 
tions 20,  21,  26,  27  and  31,  (town  3  south,  range  1  west,)  and  also  on 
sectioD  31,  (town  2  south,  range  1  west.) 

Goncord.  Several  esteneive  beds  of  marl  occur  in  this  town  which 
were  more  pMticularly  examined  on  sections  8  and  9.  Also  in  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  Kalama^^oo  River. 

Qrass  Lake.     On  sections  13  and  29,  in  this  town,  extensive  beds  of 
shell  mail  were  examined. 
Spring-Port.     An  extensive  bed  of  marl  occurs  on  section  16. 

Tompleins.  An  extensive  bed  of  shell  marl  was  examined  on  sec- 
tion 17,  in  Uiis  town. 

EATON  COUNTY. 

Kaiamo.  Several  very  extensive  beds  of  marl  were  observed  on 
sectdons  22  and  25,  (town  two  north,  range  6  west,)  and  on  section  19, 
(range  5  we«t) 
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■KALAMAZOO   COUNTY. 

Texas.  Shell  and  tufaceous  marls  occur  in  the  beds  of  several  lakes 
in  this  town.  Also  on  sections  31  and  32,  of  the  same  town,  is  an  ex- 
tensive deposite  of  this  mineral. 

Alamo.  On  sections  I,  9,  12  and  24,  extensive  beds  of  marl  wew 
examiaed. 

Oooper.  Marl  is  not  unfrequeatly  met  with  in  the  alluvial  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kalamazoo  river. 

Most.     Marl  was  noticed  in  sevenll  of  the  lakes  and  marshes  in  the 

Kalanujxoo.  Tufaceous  and  shell  mark  occur  in  a  large  marsh,  and 
in  the  vatley  of  a  email  stream  northwest  from  the  village  of  Kalamuioa. 

OheHtr.  KxCensive  deposits  of  marl  abound  in  this  town,  on  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  10,  II,  12  and  £4. 

CALrroUK  COUNTT. 

Marl  occora  at  inteirals  through  this  county  in  the  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  pebbles  and  boulders  are  not  unfrequently  seoi 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  incrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  tufaceous  m&rl. 

Millon.  Marl  wa-i  observed  in  this  town  on  the  farm  of  Hon,  S, 
McCamly.     It  also  occurs  in  several  of  the  small  lakes  and  streams. 

Marengo.  Marl  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  id  this  town.  Ab 
extensive  bed  was  observed  on  sections  one  and  two. 

Marl  was  observed  iu  the  town  of  Marshall,  near  Hon.  A.  Pierce's 
mills.  Also,  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  in  the  low  lands  betwem 
the  village  of  Marshall  and  the  Kalamazoo  river. 

KENT   COUNTY. 

Town  six  north,  range  nine  west.  Tufa  occurs  in  this  township  in 
the  bed  of  Flat  River,  on  section  twenty-six,  in  a  very  extensive  deposito. 

Marl  was  observed  on  sections  three  and  eight,  township  sis  north, 
range  twelve  west. 

Extensive  depositea  of  shell  and  marl  occur  on  sectioug  twenty-two 
and  twenty-three,  township  seven  north,  range  ten  west. 

Marl  was  examined  in  township  eight  north,  range  eleven  west,  vm 
sections  thirteen  and  fourteen,  in  a  dry  burr  oak  plain. 
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TufaceouB  mail  occurs  in  inexhausUble  quantities  in  the  vicioily  of 
Lyon,  town  of  Maple.  Incrueted  in  some  portions  of  this  tufe,  are 
quantities  of  leaveR,  recent  shells,  and  in  one  instance  have  been  found 
'the  vertebr;e  and  other  remains  of  a  large  snake. 

Marl  occurs  on  section  one,  township  six  north,  range  five  west;  its 
'estent  unknown. 

Extensive  beds  of  shell  and  tufaceous  marl  exist  near  Mr.  Dexter's 
mill,  in  the  village  of  Ibnia.  Also,  in  the  bed  and  hanks  of  several 
of  the  small  streams  west  of  Ionia  village. 

Extensive  beds  of  marl  occur  on  sections  ten,  eleven  and  twenty-two, 
township  eight  north,  range  eight  west. 

This  abstract  of  the  locations  of  this  valuable  mineral  only  includes 
some  of  the  most  extensive  depositos.  It  Is  sufficient,  however,  to  ren- 
der it  apparent  that  marl  is  distributed  in  sufficient  abundance  to  af- 
ford a  ready  supply  for  use  aa  a  manure,  as  also  for  the  manufacturing 
of  quick  lime.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  to  obtain  this  res- 
torative for  his  soils  or  a  lime  for  economical  purpceea;  an  article  of 
which,  otherwise,  much  of  the  country  would  be  nearly  destitute. 

PEAT. 

This  combustible  alluvium  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  coun- 
ties under  consideration,  in  considerable  quantities. .  That  which  has 
been  examined,  is  chiefly  of  a  coarse  and  fibrous  character  at  the  sur- 
fcce,  while  at  a  slight  depth,  its  compactness  is  much  increased.  It  will 
afford  a  tderable  article  for  fuoj,  when  the  wants  of  the  country  shall 
require  it.  This  substance  will,  if  properly  prepared  in  comp  oat-heaps, 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  farmer,  as  a  manure  for  enriching  his  land, 
and  occurring  as  it  does  in  abundance,  this  must  eventually  become  a 
subject  of  great  importance. 

CLAYS    AKD    SANDM. 

Sands  and  clays  forming  portions  of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  depos- 
ites  are  found  in  occasional  somewhat  extensive  beds,  in  various  parts 
of  the  counties  under  consideration,  and  may  be  found  occupying  posi- 
tions, from  the  lowest  sink  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  elevations,  ap- 
parently having  no  regular  order  of  pi^tce,  but  appearing  in  the  form  of 
irregular  deposites. 
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Sand,  suitable  for  moulding,  brick  making  and  for  mortar,  occurs  im 
great  abundance,  and  is  usually  composed  of  grains  of  quartz,  horn- 
blende, and  tbe  debris  of  other  primary  minerals.  It  sometimes  appears 
in  a  stratified  form,  and  this  stratification  more  frequently  assumes  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Many  portions  of  tlie  soft  and  disintegrating  sand  rock  may  be  made 
to  furnieh  a  good  material  for  the  manufacture  of  glass;  and  its  free- 
dom from  impurities  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  iise  for  this  par- 
pose.  The  most  important  situations  in  which  sandrock,  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  occurs,  are  at  Jackson,  Barry  and  Concord,  Jackson 
county ;  also  at  the  village  of  Marengo,  and  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bagg, 
section  seventeen,  ton'n  of  Marshall,  Calhoun  county. 

The  days  of  these  counties  may  be  described  according  to  their  pre- 
dominaUng  colore  viz :  red,  grey  and  blue  days.  The  red  and  gray 
are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  may  be  made  to  enter  largely  into 
use  for  economical  purposes.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  clays 
is  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of  lime,  but  since  the  marly  portions 
of  the  day  usually  form  beds  in  the  depoaites,  the  manufacturer  of  bricks^ 
if  sufficient  care  be  used  to  separate  the  different  portions  of  the  mass, 
is  enabled  without  much  difficulty  to  obtain  a  clay  well  adapts  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The  marly  portions  may  leadilji 
be  known  by  the  application  of  a  simple  test,  which  is  always  at  haod^ 
for  if  a  small  piece  of  clay  containing  carbonate  of  lime  be  thrown  into 
vinegar,  effervescence  will  take  place,  or,  in  other  words,  bubbles  of. 
carbonic  acid  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  this  will  take  place,  more  or 
less  actively,  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  contaminating  marl  or  ■ 
lime  is  greater  or  less.  This  simple  test,  which  is  within  the  reach  of^ 
every  individual,  may  frequently,  if  applied,  save  much  disappointment, 
and  expense. 

Blue  clay  is  but  rarely  seen  in  these  counties.  In  Eaton  county,  in 
township  two  north,  range  five  west,  a  blue  clay  not  unlike  the  clay  in 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  was  penetrated  in  digging  a  well  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet.     It  contfuns  primary  gravel  and  pebbles. 


Numerous  water-worn  fri^menta  of  the  primary  rooks  are  found  scat 
ered  through  the  counties  under  consideratioa     They  were  noticed  as 
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particularly  abundaot  on  somB  parts  of  tbe  territorial  road  between 
Jackson  and  Marshall ;  alao  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  and  Kalana- 
BJO  rivers.  But  few  of  ttese  were  of  lime  or  sandstone.  Among  tie 
lime  tioulders,  a  few.  were  seen  of  several  tons  weight  They  contain 
numerous  fossils  characteristic  of  an  older  rock  than  any  found  in  place 
in  the  south  part  of  this  State. 

BOG  IRON    OBB. 

Deposites  of  bog  ore  occur  in  limited  quantities  in  many  places,  its 
jffeseBce  being  apparent  in  the  highly  ferruginous  spots  of  earth.  The 
mOBt  eitensive  deposites  were  noticed  in  Pulaski,  Jackson  county,  and 
at  Kalamazoo  and  Prairie  Eondo,  Kalamazoo  county.  In  the  town  of 
Pulaski,  is  a  bed  of  this  ore,  having  an  area  of  not  far  from  five  acres, 
and  is  deposited  chiefly  near  the  source  of  several  copious  chalybeate 
springs,  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  N.  Swain,  section  two.  The  ore  is  chiefly 
shot, and  ochreous,  with  intermixed  masses  of  ore;  the  whole  being 
nixed  with  tnfaceoua  lime.  This  bed  has  been  examined  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  five  feet  without  penetrating  through  the  bed.  The  ore 
is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  being  what  is  technically  known  as  live  ore. 
It  may  be  easily  excavated,  having  hut  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  and  is 
also  well  sitHated  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron,  being  in  the  vicin- 
ily  of  hydraulic  power,  wood,  tufa,  and  sandstone,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  bed  examined  in  Jackson  county. 

It  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  erection 
<i  a  furnace  for  its  reduction. 

Ore  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  Sonde,  on  section  twenty-one, 
in  beds  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  several  rods  in  extent,  distributed 
orer  an  area  of  fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  with  an  aveijige  thickness  of  six 
itches.  It  Is  of  a  dark  color,  and  rests  oh  peat  and  tremulous  muck  or 
^ayed  vegetable  matter. 

Boff  ore  of  Kalama::oo.  This  ore  is  chiefly  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
md  occurs  mostly  in  masses  of  several  pounds  weight,  but  also  in  the 
fana  of  shot  and  ochre.  It  occurs  in  separate  beds  forming  ridges,  and 
ihese  beds  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  sevei'al  acres  in  extent,  over  an  area 
■which  may  be  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  acres.  It  va- 
nes from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  This  ore  is  situated  on 
and  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the    Kalamazoo  river,  and  from  half 
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a  mile  to  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Kalamazoo. 
ThB  is  the  most  eiteosive  and  valuable  deposit  of  tc^  ore  I  have  exam- 
ined in  the  State.  It  is  well  situated  and  will  warrant  the  erection  of 
an  extensive  foundry  for  its  reduction.  An  analysis  of  one  hundred 
grains  of  this  ore  gives  the  following  mean  results: 

Peroxide  of  iron,. ..    - -- 78.45 

Silica  and  alumine, 7.95 

Carbonate  of  lime, —   1.10 

Water, __ 12.50 

KIDNEY  IRON  ORB. 

The  stratum  in  which  this  ore  is  imbedded  appears  in  the  sligbUy  el- 
evated back  of  Nottawa  creek,  on  section  twenty-four,  in  the  town  of 
Athens,  Calhoun  county.  In  character  and  quality,  this  ore  is  not  un- 
hke  that  at  Union  City,  Branch  county.  The  clay  in  whioh  it  occurs 
is  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  or  pottery. 

GYPSUM. 

Gypsum  or  plaster,  occurs  in  Kent  county,  forming  the  bed  and  banks 
of  Plaster  creek,  near  the  junction  of  that  slieam  with  Grand  river.  It 
makes  its  appearance  at  two  or  three  places  in  the  banks  of  tbe  stream. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  surrounding  country,  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  this  mineral  exists  in  distinct  beds  extending  at  int«nrals, 
over  an  area  of  several  miles.  The  precise  limits  I  was  unable  to  de- 
fine on  account  of  the  almost  universal  covering  of  sand  and  gravel,  by 
which  it  is  concealed  from  view.  The  beds  of  gypsum  rest  upon  or  are 
embraced  in  the  iimerock  of  this  district,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  gyp- 
sous marl,  uauaDy  of  no  very  great  thickness.  The  gypsum  is  of  the 
fibrous  variety,  and  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  uses  to  which  this  valua- 
ble mineral  is  applied,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  inestimable  valne 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  sutrouHding  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  parts  of  our  Slate. 

The  rocks  of  the  counties  under  consideration,  arcnot  numerous,  and 
these  are  so  universally  enveloped  by  the  diluvium  aa  to  present  but 
few  points  which  allow  of  satisfactory  examinations. 

They  may  here  be  considered  under  two  divisions;  the  rock^  which 
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overlie  or  which  are  associated  with  the  coal,  and  those  which  He  below 
the  lowest  of  the  coal  bed?.  The  latter  division  occupies  the  south  part 
of  Jactflon,  the  south  part  of  Calhoun  and  a  large  part  of  Kalamazoo 
counties,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  counties  on 
the  south,  which  are  comprised  within  Mr.  Hubbard's  distrii,!,  ind  were 
eiamined  conjointly  with  him.  As  the  series  comes  more  tuUy  to  \  lew 
in  the  lattar  district,  and  in  order  to  aroid  repetition,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  bo  to  blend  the  reports  as  to  leave  to  Mr.  Hubbard  the  fuU 
consideration  of  all  the  rocts  lying  below  the  coal. 

The  coal  hearing  rocks  included  in  the  first  division,  embrace  a  se- 
ries of  alternating  layers  or  apparently  irregular  beds  of  aandstono, 
shale,  coal  and  Jimestone,  hoJding  the  following  order  of  place : 

1st.  Upper  coal  strata;  consisting  of  layers  of  coal,  shale  and  sand- 
stone, 

2d.  lAmestone;  found  in  limited  and  apparently  irrogulai'  beds. 

3d.  Sandstone;  light  grey  and  red. 

4th.  Lowtr  coal  strata;  embracing  as  above,  alternating  layers  of 
coal,  shale  and  sandstone. 

These  wiU  be  treated  of  separately  in  ascending  order,  commencing 
with  the  strata  which  are  found  next  overlaying  the  course,  quartaose 
sandroch,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hubbard  as  occupying  the  highest  place 
in  the  series  of  rocks  embraced  in  his  report. 

I  shall  preface  my  remarka  on  the  lower  coal  strata,  by  some  obser- 
vations on  the  range  and  extent  of  the  coal  formation  of  this  State. 

The  rwult  of  my  labors  in  tracing  the  extent  of  the  coal  basin  dv.- 
ring  the  past  season,  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  I  could  hare  anti- 
cipated, when  the  many  obstacles  that  constantly  retard  such  examina- 
tions are  taken  into  consideration.  The  thick  mass  of  detrifa!  matter 
which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  rocks  ul  the  coal  bearing  group,  is 
an  effectual  barrier  to  examinations  of  their  character  except  at  those 
distant  points  where  the  several  rocks  make  their  out-erop.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  many  of  these  rocks  disintegrate  and  become  covered 
with  debris  not  unfreqnently  so  effectually  conceals  them  from  view  as 
to  leave  us  in  many  places  ignorant  of  the  underlaying  strata,  except  so 
far  as  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  general  principles.  These  ^re  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have  had  to  contend  with  in  reducing  to 
anything  like  accuracy  the  general  results  of  the  scattered  local  infor- 
iuati<Hi  collected. 
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In  conducting  lhee«  examinations,  I  fouod  it  necessary  to  pass  over 
parts  of  the  country  previously  examined,  in  order  to  determine  witli 
more  accuracy  the  probable  limits  of  the  coal  basin. 

These  examinations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coat  hasin  ex- 
tends over  a  much  larger  area  than  had  before  been  assigned  Ijj  it. 
Most  of  thia  hasin  is  so  covered  with  the  superineuinbent  strata  of 
sandstone,  sand  and  gravel,  as  to  prevent  the  "  working  "  of  the  beds, 
at  very  many  points,  except  by  the  sinking  of  shafts   for  that  purpose. 

RAKGE  ABO  EXTENT  OF  TOE    COAL-BEABING    KOCXS. 

The  following  is  the  nearest  approximation  that  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  can  furnish  towards  the  extent  of  the  coal  series  of 
rocks  in  the  counties  under  consideration.  The  roclts  of  the  coal-bear- 
ing group,  in  their  most  southerly  extension,  occur  at  NapoleoB,  Spring- 
Arbor  and  Concord,  in  Jackson  county;  and  at  Albion,  Calhoun  Co. 
From  thence  the  line  of  junction  between  these  and  the  rock  i>elow, 
passes  through  the  town  of  Marengo,  and  the  north  part  of  the  town 
of  Marshall;  thence  it  continues  westerly  through  the  town  of  Pen- 
field,  into  Barry  county ;  through  which  county  the  line  of  junction  has 
not  yet  been  traced.  Kocks  of  this  group  are  again  met  mitt  at  the 
rapids  of  Gmnd  river  and  its  vicinity. 

On  the  east  the  group  of  rocks  appears  in.  the  towns  of  Leoni  and 
West  Portage,  in  Jackson  county;  and  in  the  north-east  comer  town 
of  Ingham  county,  in  the  bed  and  hanks  of  the^led  Cedar  river. 

Beyond  this  it  has  not  yet  been  carefully  traced,  hut  its  boundary  is 
known  to  stretch  noith-easterly  across  the  Shiawassee  and  Flint  rivers, 
including  the  village  of  Shiawasseetown,  Corunna  and  Owoeso,  within 
the  basin;  while  the  village  of  Flint,  in  Genesee  county,  will  probably 
be  found  to  fall  a  short  distance  without,  and  south-easterly  from  it: 
thus  bringing  within  the  limits  of  the  coal  rocks,  parts  of  Genesee. 
Shiawassee,  Ingham,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Barry  and  Kent  counties,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  Eaton,  Ionia  and  Clinton  counties. 

LOCAL  DETAILS  07  THE  LOWER  COAL  'JHOUP— JACKSON   COUHTY. 

In  the  a.  E.  comer  of  the  town  of  Spring  Arbor,  along  the  valley 

of  Sandstone  creek,  the  coal  makes  an  out-crop,  owing  to  the  removal 

of  the  supeiincumbent  rocks,  and  has  only  a  slight  covering  of  diluvial 

sand  and  gravel.     This  coal  was  exposed  in  di^iag  for  the  foundation 
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of  a  mil],  on  section  one,  and  an  amoimt  ostimated  at  1500  bushels  lias 
been  raised.  The  influx  of  water  from  tjie  creek  prevented  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  from  sinkiug  through  the  bed ;  it  was,  however,  pen- 
etrated at  one  point,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  This  coal  has  been 
used  in  smithing,  and  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 

This  is  probably  the  lowest  stratum  of  coal  in  the  State.  There  can 
bo  but  little  doubt  that  the  bituminous  shale  discovered  at  Jackson,  be- 
longs to  the  lower  coal  stratum,  and  tliat  coal  might  bo  procured  at 
that  place  by  sinking  a  shaft. 

The  embraced  beds  of  coal  appear  to  thin  out  as  wa  approach  the 
south  edge  of  the  basin ;  thus,  a  weU,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  from 
Spring  Arbor,  has  eiposed,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feel,  the  lower  bed  of 
coal  reduced  to  a  (bicbness  of  about  cine  inches. 


Although  no  coal  in  place  was  met  with  in  this  county,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  coal  bed  is  indicated  at  a  few  points.  Thus,  at  Albion, 
I  was  led  to  this  impression  by  the  presence  of  its  associated  sand-rocks, 
and  of  coal  thrown  out  of  the  stream  in  the  bursting  of  the  mill  dam 
on  the  Kalamazoo,  as  also  by  the  loose  angular  bifs  of  coal  found  im- 
bedded in  the  soils. 

In  the  town  of  Penfield,  I  observed  several  large  angular  pieces  of 
loose  coal  taken  from  BatOa  Creek.  These  evidently  had  not  been  trans- 
ported far,  and  thus  I  inferred  an  out-crop  of  the  coal  bed  further  up 
the  stream. 


In  the  north-east  corner  town  of  this  county,  the  coal  crops  out  in 
the  banks  and  bed  of  Ked  Cedar  river.  Here  it  is  embraced  in  a  suc- 
cession of  shales  and  friable  sandstone,  which  constitute  an  overlaying 
bed  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  thick.  After  penetrating  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feot  I  was  compelled,  for  the  want  of  suita- 
ble implements,  to  abandon  farther  investigation,  without  having  ascer- 
tained its  full  thieknesB.  The  coal  at  this  point  is  very  accessible,  and 
must,  ere  long,  prove  of  great  importance.  It  is  situated  on  a  stream 
that  may  be  made  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  pirogues,  with 
comparatively  small  expense,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
and  opening  a  direct  communication  with  Lake  Michigan. 
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LIGHT  GRAY  SANDSTONE. 

The  rock  found  next,  superimposed  upon  the  lower  coal  group  just 
described,  is  a  aandroek,  mostly  of  a  ccarse  quartzoao  character,  and  of 
grey  or  yellow  color.  It  is  distioguished  from  the  quartzose  rock  fur- 
ther south  and  which  lies  below  the  coal  grouj),  by  its  containing  im- 
pressions of  the  coal  plants.  It  is  rather  friable  when  first  ouarried, 
but  hardens  by  exposure.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ullage  of  Jackson, 
clay  iron-stone  is  disseminated  through  the  upper  parts  of  this  rock,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  h-  of  any  practical  value.  Impressions  of 
plants,  chiefly  referable  to  the  gfue*^  Lepidodendron,  Sligmaria  and 
Calaraitea,  together  with  (bin  masses  of  carbonaceous  mattT,  weie  no- 
ticed at  quarries  both  north  and  south  of  that  \illage. 

It  is  of  this  h'ght  gray  sandstone  that  the  penitentiary  and  court- 
house at  Jackson  are  built, 

Numerous  kettle  shaped  excavations,  similar  to  those  produced  by 
pebbles  when  set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  a  strong  current,  occur  in 
this  sandstone,  and  not  unfrequently  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  it.  Similar  excava- 
tions were  noticed  in  the  lower  sandstone  aeries,  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  Kalamazoo  river,  near  the  villages  ot  Marshall  and  Ma- 
reng<^  Calhoun  county. 

This  rock  occurs  more  abundantly  in  such  situations  as  to  admit  of 
being  economically  quarried,  in  portions  of  the  counties  of  Jackson, 
Calhoun,  Eaton,  Ingham,  Shiawassee,  Clinton  and  Genesee.  When 
first  quarried  it  is,  as  before  stated,  rather  soft,  but  it  soon  hardens  upon 
exposure,  and  forms  a  duratle  matenal  for  buildjng  when  not  employed 
in  such  situations  as  to  expo=e  it  to  e\ceas  of  moisture  In  many 
places  it  a'so  furnishes  a  good  mitern!  for  the  minuficture  of  grind- 


This  rock  usually  appears  at  the  surface,  in  detached  beds,  extending 
over  an  area  varying  from  a  few  acres  to  two  ot  three  sections  in  extent, 
and  having  a  thickness,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  varying  from  one 
foot  to  sixteen  feet  It  is  superimposed  upon  and  usually  appears  near 
the  outcropping  edge  of  the  light  colored  sand  rock.  This  lime  rock 
usually  occurs  in  fiaf,  irregular  masses,  and  with  but  slight  marks  of 
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straliScation ;  most  of  it,  when  burned,  produces  a  superior  lime,  and 
some  portions  will  afford  a  good  building  matefial.  The  roclt  is  usual- 
]j  of  a  light  graj  color,  and  exneedingly  compact,  but  it  varies  in  com- 
position, some  of  the  thinner  portions  paitaking  of  an  arenaceous  ohar- 
scter.  Although  numerous  perforations  of  lithodomus  molusca  were 
olserved  in  tiie  less  arenaceous  portions  of  the  rocli,  I  was  unable  to 
find  anf  perfect  specimens  of  fossils,  except  in  the  moat  sandy  portions. 
The  greater  number  of  these  were  found  at  Believne,  Eaton  county, 
and  the  Grand  rapids,  Kent  county. 

This  lime  rock  was  noticed  on  the  sections  designated  in  the  cojntie* 
ss  follows : 

JACKSON  COCSTY. 

Town  of  Spring-Arbor,  on  sections  8,  9,  11,  12,  17  and  20. 

Town  of  Sandstone,  on  sections  30  and  31. 

Palma,  on  section  23  in  low  land. 

The  limestone  was  examined  on  sections  1,  12  and  13,  town  of  Jack- 
son, where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  quicli 
lime. 

West  Portage.     The  limestone  occurs  on  sections  6  and  7. 

The  limestone  occui-s  in  the  town  of  Bdkvne,  on  sections  27  and  28, 
where  it  is  exlensive'r  b'lrned  for  quick  lime,  to  supply  tho  surround- 
ing eouDtry. 

The  oulrthinning  edge  of  tie  lime  rock  was  seen  superimpiMed  upon 
a  friable  sand  rock,  on  section  19,  town  two  north,  range  five  west,  hav- 
ing a  thickness  of  about  13  inches. 

KEKT    COUNT  y. 

The  lime  rock  is  again  seen  on  the  west  part  of  the  State,  at  the  rap- 
ids of  Grand  River,  a  point  where,  judging  from  the  general  inclination 
of  the  strata,  its  out-crop  would  be  looked  for.  It  is  here  identified  with 
the  rock  of  Bellevue,  Eaton  connty,  by  its  contained  fossils,  and  com- 
position, Lime  is  manufactured  from  the  rock  at  this  place,  fortbe  sup- 
ply of  the  surrounding  country. 


On  comparing  tbe  results  of  my  esarainations  of  the  two  past  sea- 
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sous,  it  is  apparent  that  Lha  noilii  part  of  Eaton  county,  deacribed  iii 
my  report  of  last  year,  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  countias,  are  occupied 
by  alternate  beds  of  sandstone,  day  shale,  coal  and  argillaceous  iron 
ore,  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  more  southern  counties.  This 
girea  a  greater  thickness  to  the  coal  basin  tban  had  been  before  suppos- 
ed, and  also  proves  what  has  been  previously  suggested,  that  the  Grand 
and  Maple  rivers,  and  the  Tittabawasaa  and  its  tributaries,  occupy  the 
synclinal  line  of  the  State,  thus  accounting  for  the  most  copious  saline 
springs  being  found  through  that  range  of  country. 

The  subjoined  sections  will  ser^'e  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
coal  occurs,  associated  with   the  shales  and  sandstone  in  the  upper  coal 
group. 
Sectioi  of  rocks  near  the  mouth  of  Orindslone  creelc,  Eaton  counii/. 

1.  Soil 


;j.  Argillaceous  iron  ore, 0     1 

4.  Sandstone, 3     0 

5.  Argillaceous  iron  ore,  (in  beds,) 0     5 

6.  Slaty  sandstone,  containing  impressions  of  plants  and  coal,  9     0 

7.  Coal, 0  10 

8.  Friable  slaty  sandstone, - S     0 

9.  Coat, 1     8 

JO.  Sandstone  containing  impressions  of  plants,  occupying 
the  bed  of  Grand  river, 

TiiQ  strata  of  this  rock  are  not  continuous,  but  soon  blend  together, 
and  are  seen  at  no  great  distance,  to  embrace  thick  beds  of  bituminous 
clay-shale,  and  thin  layers  of  coal,  the  whole  having  a  north-east  dip. 

About  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Grindstone  creek,  the  coal  ap- 
pears near  the  surface,  having  only  a  thin  superficial  covering  of  soil 
and  broken  sandstone. 

Section  of  rocks  taken  on  Cool  creek,  eighty  rods  above  Us  junction 
with  Grand  river. 

1.     Soil, - 6.  t. 


Dark  blue  olav, . 
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4.  Bitumiuous  clay  sliale, -- 2. 

5.  Dark  colorad  shale, .,. 2. 

0.     Blue  clay  shale, G. 

7.  Dark  colored  clay  shale, 4. 

8.  Dark  gray  shale,  embracing  beds  of  coal  extending  be- 

neath the  bed  of  the  stream,  exposing,  however,  a 

thickness  of 20 

The  associated  shales  do  not  appear  to  be  continuous  strata,  bat  only 
occurring  in  beUs  embraced  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  coal  series. 

Clay  shale  analogous  to  tlus,  occurs  in  township  three  north,  range 
four  west,  section  twenty-two,  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream.  Associa- 
ted with  this  clay  shale  last  mentioned,  are  angular  blocks  of  coal  and 
sandrock. 

RED  SANDSTONE  OF    lOSIA    COUNTY. 

This  rock  is  well  characterized,  and  is  unlike  any  other  rock  met  with 
in  my  district.  It  crops  out  on  the  south  side  and  in  the  valley  of 
Grand  river,  on  section  22,  (township  sevea  north,  range  six  we^t,)  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Dexter.  The  rock  is  of  a  red  color,  and  composed  of 
quartzose  sand,  slightly  cemented,  hardens  by  exposure,  and  affords  a 
good  building  material.  The  quarry  bfe  been  but  partially  opened. 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  fossil  planis. 

This  rock  was  again  met  with  in  the  east  of  this  county  and  the 
west  of  Clinton  county,  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  Lookinglaas  river.  At 
this  out-crop,  the  rock  is  more  variegated,  being  filled  with  white  spots 
and  streaks,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  not  unlike  the  rocks  previo-iisly 
described. 

This  rock  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  place  intermediate  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  coal  bearing  rocks. 

VAN  BUKEK,  ALLEOAN  AND  OTTAWA  C0CNTIE8 — GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  topographical  character  of  these  counties  varies  from  that  of  the 
counties  before  described,  in  comprising  no  part  of  the  high  dividing 
ridges,  and  in  being  included  in  the  more  level  districts  which  border 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  country  is  high  and  gendy  rolling,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
tract  of  land  on  the  Jake  coast;  this  tract  being  occupied  by  a  series  of 
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recent  swid  dunes,  or  bills,  varying  in  height  from  cwenty  to  two  linc- 
Jred  feet.  Many  of  these  are  composed  of  eand  which  is  constantly 
shifting  its  place  from  the  action  of  wind.  Such  are  nearly  destitute  of 
Tegetation,  while  others  have  become  stationarj',  being  clad  with  a  stin- 
ted growth  of  pine,  and  in  some  instances  with  oak,  hemlock,  beech,  &c. 

Theae  counties  are  chiefly  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  beech,  maple, 
lynn,  wliitewood,  ash,  hemloct,  oal!,&c.,  interspersed  with  oak  openings, 
plains  and  pine  barrens. 

Most  of  that  portion  of  Vau  Buren  county  lying  south  of  the  Paw 
Paw  river,  and  a  portion  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Allegan  county, 
consist  of  oak  openings  and  plains. 

SANBSTONB  OF  TAN  t?i;ren  coukty. 

Sandstone  occurs  on  tlie  line  between  Van  Buren  and  Allegan  coun- 
ties, in  to^n  one  south  and  one  north,  range  fourteen  west.  It  eshib- 
ils  a  very  compact  texture,  is  of  a  reddish  grey  color,  and  is  composed 
of  quartzose  sand,  with  a  sparse  intermixture  of  mica.  It  occupies  a 
alight  elevated  knob,  having  an  area  of  fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  and  oc- 
curs in  large  angular  blocks.  As  the  quarry  has  not  been  opened,  it 
was  impracticable  to  ascertain  any  thing  further  of  importance  respect- 
ing it,  than  its  composition  and  general  character.  I  am  unable,  there- 
fore, to  refer  to  its  place  in  the  sandstone  series. 

CJIAG  OB  CONQLOMEEATE    BOCK. 

Formations  of  conglomerate  were  noticed  near  the'village  of  Kicli- 
mond,  and  on  Maskego  lake.     The  conglomerate  near  Richmond  is  ap 
patently  extensive,  and  occupies  the  sides  of  deep  ravines;  in  some,  ap- 
pearing not  unlike  ledges  of  sandstone,  forming  mural  escarpments 
ny  feet  in  height.     BVom  this  general  resemblance,  it  has  been  mi 
ken  by  the  citizens  for  the  sandstone  formation. 

It  is  composed  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  of  quartzose  sand,  very 
strongly  cemented  with  calcareous  matter. 

The  conglomerate  of  the  Maskego  lake  is  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  water,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  and  fine  sand  and  pebbles,  united 
with  calcareous  cement. 

This  rock,  which  is  of  recent  formation,  resulting  from  causes  now 
in  operation,  is  of  a  purely  local  character,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  'lo  not  admit  of  determining  its  extent. 
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A  red  marly  clay  was  obsen-ed  in  Van  Buren,  Aiiegan  and  Ottawa, 
underlaying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  complete  countiee,  and  only 
msking  its  appearance  occasionally  at  the  surface,  being  mostly  covered 
with  sand  and  grave!  together  with  some  scattered  boulders.  Clay  ap- 
parently of  the  same  kind  was  also  seen  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskegon 
river,  Montcalm  county.  This  clay  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  form- 
ing the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  vicinity  of  Sleeping  Bear,  also 
on  the  west  side  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  as  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  State  Geologist  of  last  year. 

This  clay  has  calcareous  matter  disaemioafed  through  it  in  veins,  and 
is  generally  free  from  gravel.  It  may  be  considered  as  beloDging  to 
the  tertiary  deposit,  and  was  Ihe  only  clay  obsen'ed  in  these  counties. 

Two  miles  south  of  the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  at  a  brick  yard  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  village  of  All^an,  this  clay  rests  on  a  blue  semi-in- 
durated sand.  At  this  place  the  clay  has  a  thickness  of  not  far  from 
fifly  feet 

Hear  the  village  of  Kichmond  it  was  seen  alternating  with  fine  light 
colored  sand.  Much  of  this  clay  is  very  unctuous  and  free  from  grit 
This  clay  was  also  seen  at  several  places  on  Maskego  lake  and  rivers,  as 
a  sub-soil  to  a  light  silicious  soil. 

This  red  marly  clay  will  afford  it  good  maaiire  for  the  sandy  lands. 

Nearly  the  whole  western  coast  of  these  counties  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  is  bordered  with  a  succession  of  sand  dunes  or  hills  of  sand 

This  sand  is  chiefly  composed  of  grains  of  quartzose  sand,  «ith  d 
mixture  of  feldspar,  hornblende,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  A.C 

A  blue  semi-undurated  sand,  as  I  have  before  obfierved,^was  noticed 
underlaying  the  red  matly  clay.  This  sand  contains  considerable  calca- 
reous and  argillaceous  matter,  and  is  composed  of  fine  grains. 

It  is  to  this  sand  that  the  rapid  abrasion  of  the  lake  coast  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  river  may  be  attributed. 

LOCAL  CB1A1L3  Gc'    MAUL. 

The  great  profusion  in  which  this  deposite  is  distributed  through  the 
counties  of  Van  Buren,  Allegan  and  Ottawa,  is  deemed  a  sufBciant  rea- 
son for  noticing  only  a  few  of  the  most  extensive  deposites. 
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On  sections  twenty  and  twecty-onc,  ha!f  a  mile  north-east  from  Mr. 
Newel's  steam  mill,  on  Maskego  late,  is  a  very  estenaive  deposit  of 
shell  mar!  that  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  manure  on  the  sandy  lands 
of  that  vicinity. 

Esteneive  depoeites)  of  shell  and  tufaceous  marl  occur  in  the  valley 
of  Kalamazoo  river,  on  sections  nine,  ten,  sixteen  and  e^enteen,  town- 
ship three  north,  range  fifteen  west,  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres. 
Aliio  on  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen,  township  four  north,  range  sis- 
teen  west,  there  is  a  deposite  of  shell  and  tufaceous  marl  occupying  an 
area  of  more  than  seventy-flve  acres, 

A  very  extensive  deposit  of  marl  was  examined  on  sections  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  township  three  north,  range  thirteen  west.  Some  por- 
tions of  this  marl  are  found  to  contain  too  much  iron  ore  to  make  good 
quick  Ume.  Care  should  therefore  be  had  in  selecting  that  portion  of 
the  marl  which  is  free  from  this  mineral. 

On  sections  Jhirteen  and  fourteen,  township  two  south,  range  thir- 
teen west,  marl  of  a  good  quality  occurs. 

SALINE  SPEINOa. 

Several  saliny  springs  and  dee^licka  were  esamined  in.  the  vsdleyand 
vidnity  of  Maskego  river.  The  most  copious  springs  occur  on  the  low 
alluyial  imid  of  the  stream,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  examinations,  ihey 
were  mostly  inundated. 

On  sections  three  and  four,  township  ten  north,  range  fifteen  west,  are 
several  weak  saline  springs,  which  occur  in  extensive  low  lands. 

My  guide  informed  me  that  the  Indians  were  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  these  springs  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt. 

Also,  on  section  fifteen,  township  nine  north,  range  fifteen  west,  are 
several  springs  that  show  the  presence  of  saline  matter. 

On  section  thirty,  township  nine  north,  range  eight  west,  is  a  spring 
yielding  a  very  copious  supply,  and  which  may  be  placed  in  the  second 
class  of  the  saline  springs  of  the  State. 

The  above  area  few  only  of  the  springs  noticed  in  the  countiy  north 
of  Grand  River. 

BOULDBBH. 

Limestone  bouldeis  of  very  large  dimensions  were  noticed  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties.     In\township  one  south,  range  fourteen  west,  was  oh- 
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served  a  limestone  boulder  of  several  tons  in  weight,  that  had  been  mie- 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  for  rock  1.71  place.  It  is  sab-crystalline,  and  oi 
a  milky  white  color,  and  contains  a  few  imperfect  fossils. 

Near  the  mouth  of  tlie  KaJamaaoo  river,  several  very  large  boulders 
of  blue  limestone  were  noticed,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  the  inhab- 
itants for  rock  in  ^^ace,  and  a  kiln  erected  for  bumipg  of  lime.  The 
rock  when  burnt,  furnished  fifteen  hundred  bushels. 

Boulders  of  the  primary  rocks  are  more  rarely  met  with  in  the  west 
part  of  these  counties,  than  in  the  more  central  portion  of  the  Stale. 

Under  this  head  of  transported  boaldara,  I  would  barely  refer  to  the 
immense  accumulation  of  the  central  nodular  raasees  of  clay  iron-stone 
which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond .  These  masses  are  found  dis- 
tribntfid  through  the 'soil,  and  accumulated  in  the  ravines  and  beds  of 
the  small  streams. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you  so  much  of  the  information  collected  in 
the  district  assigned  me,  as  is  compatible  with  the  limits  of  an  annual 
report,  and  such  as  may  seem  to  be  of  the  most  immediate  practical 
utility.  It  being  presumed  to  be  the  main  object  of  these  annual  re- 
ports to  lay  before  the  people  of  the  State  such  practical  results  as  they 
may  profit  by,  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  before  the  complete 
embodying  of  the  somewhat  disconnected  mass  of  materials  in  the  final 
report 


Detroit,  January  4,  184!. 
To  Docouaa  HonGHioN,  State  Geologist: 

Sir — In  conformity  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
port, that  the  examinations,  assigned  me  to  be  performed  in  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  southern  peninsula,  have  been  as  nearly  completed 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  duties  performed  under  your  im- 
mediate directions,  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior,  delayed  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work  until  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  as  hardly 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  eompletion  of  the  unfinished  work  in 
this  portion  of  the  State. 

In  pros«cutiDg  (he  examinations  in  this  district,  I  nave  made  collec- 
tions of  duplicate  specimens  of  all  the  rocks,   togetlier  with  their  con- 
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tained  minerals  and  characteristic  fossils,  all  of  which  ai 

cording  to  instructions,  in  the  geological  depot  at  Detroit,  together  witb 

a  transcript  of  my  field  notes. 

Previous  to  making  these  examinations,  it  had  frequently  heen  re- 
ported to  me  tliat  coal  had  heen  found  by  the  Indians  and  traders  in 
the  high  lands  lying  east  from  the  Traverse  bays  of  Lake  Michigan, 
These  repoita  were  soon  shown  to  he  without  foundation,  for  the  reason 
that  the  whole  of  the  rocks  of  this  district,  lie  below  those  of  the  coal 
formation. 


The  country  north  of  township  nineteen  north,  and  east  of  the  merid- 
ian, is,  on  the  whole,  but  iU  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  ^riculture,  be- 
ing chjetty  composed  of  sandy  ridges,  with  intervening  swales,  and  ce- 
dar swamps;  many  of  the  latter,  however,  are  merely  tracts  of  moist 
ground,  covered  with  so  dense  a  growth  of  white  cedar  as  to  be  ren- 
dered aJmost  impenetrable.  The  country  rises  so  gradually  towarde 
the  meridian  of  the  State,  as  to  leave  it  generally  flat  and  wet;  but 
were  the  country  cleared  of  its  timber,  and  the  water  courses  freied 
from  flood  wood,  much  of  the  country  would  be  rendered  dry,  arable 
land. 

A  large  portion  of  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake,  ie  low  land,  ei- 
ther entirely  or  approaching  to  swamp. 

High  land  was  noticed  lying  at  some  distance  back  from  the  lake 
shore,  between  Presque  Isle  and  the  Cheboygan  river,  which  belongs  to, 
and  forms  a  part  of,  the  chain  of  high  land  that  appears  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, between  Point  Wabaahance  and  Little  Traverse  bay. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country,  after  passing  west  of  the  meridiiui, 
is  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  jost  described,  in  point  of  soil, 
face  of  country,  climate,  &c. 

From  old  Fort  Mackinac  to  the  Manistee  river,  the  land  immediate- 
ly upon  the  lake  shore,  and  aot  unfrequently  extending  hack  for  many 
miles,  ia  considerably  elevated,  and  occasionally  rises,  very  abruptly,  to 
the  height  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  The  countiy 
(more  particularly,  the  northern  portion,)  continues  to  rise  as  we  proceed 
into  the  interior,  until  it  att^ns  an  elevation  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
any  other  part  of  the  peninsula, 
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This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  rear  of  the  Traveree  bays, 
where  this  elevation  continues  for  many  miles  into  the  interior,  giving 
to  the  landscape  a  veiy  picturesque  appearance  when  viewed  from  some 
of  the  small  laVe?,  which  abound  in  this,  ae  well  as  in  the  more  Bouth- 
era  portion  of  the  State. 

The  tract  of  country  under  consideration,  k  based  on  limestones, 
sandstones  and  shalea,  which  are  coveifd,  excepting  at  a  few  points,  with 
a  deposit  of  red  clay  and  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  jew  inches  to 
more  than  four  hundred  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  west  of  the  meri- 
dian, is  generally  more  rolling  than  that  on  the  east  It  is  interspersed 
wilb  some  extensive  cedar  swamps  and  marshes,  on  the  alluvial  lands, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heads  of  the  streams,  and  some  of  the  lakes. 
The  upland  is  generally  rolling,  has  a  soil  of  sand  and  cUy  loam,  and  is 
dad  with  evergreen  timber,  intermixed  with  tracts  of  beech  and  maple, 
■varying  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  several  townships. 

Some  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  tracts  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cheboygan  and  Tahweegan  rivers,  their  lakes  and  tributary  streams. 
There  are  also  large  tracts  of  beech  and  maple  timber  lying  between 
the  head  of  Grand  Traverse  bay,  and  the  Manistee  and  Muskegon  riv- 
ers. 

The  elevated  portion  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  known 
as  the  "Sleeping  Bear,"  as  well  as  the  Manitou  islands,  which  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  have  the  appearance  of  sand,  are  found  to  be 
composed  (excepting  the  recent  sand  dunes,)  of  alternating  layers  of 
highly  mariy  clay  and  sand,  The  clay  is  of  4  deep  red  oolor,  and  in 
many  places  its  strata  are  much  contorted. 

The  hilly  region  to  which  allusions  have  been  made,  is  mostly  heavi- 
ly timbered  with  beech,  maple,  bass,  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch.  Sec,  interspers- 
ed wilb  tracts  of  hemlock  and  pine,  and  with  an  occasional  cedar 
swamp.  In  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Traverse  bay,  this  character  of  coun,- 
tiy  extends  into  the  interior  for  many  miles,  bordering  on  a  series  of 
small  and  beautiful  lakes,  which  vary  in  length  from  two  to  eighteen 
miles,  and  are  in  general  free  from  marsh  and  swamp.  This  country, 
IB  also  that  in  the  interior,  from  Little  Traverse  Bay,  h  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

PasMng  south  of  this  rolling  district,   the  country  becomes  less  ele- 
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vate<],  and  moi'e  variable,  tlie  soil  assumiog  a  more  sandy  character,  and 
being  generally  clad  with  evergreen  timber.  There  are,  however,  es- 
ceptions  to  this,  in  some  fine  tracts  of  beech  and  maple  near  the  lake 
coast,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  streams  in  the  interior. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  ther^  are  many  extensive  swamps  and 
marshes  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  they  exceed  in  quantity  or  extent,  those  of  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  State.  In  point  of  soil  and  timber,  this  portion 
of  the  State  is  not  inferior  to  the  more  southern,  and  such  are  the  ad- 
vantages it  offers  to  the  settler,  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it 
will  be  sought  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the  agriculturist.  The  beauty 
of  its  lakes  and  streams  is  not  anywhere  surpassed.  Such  is  the  trans- 
parency of  their  waters  as  to  permit  objects  to  be  distinctly  seen  at  the 
depth  of  more  (ban  thirty  feet. 

The  small  lak^  abound  in  the  finest  of  Mackinac  trout,  whitefish, 
sturgeon,  pike,  bass,  sun-fish,  ifec.  The  transparency  of  the  water  is  so 
great,  that  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  spear  fish  where  the  depth  ex- 
ceeds thirty  feet. 

That  part  of  the  peninsula  situated  north  of  Grand  river,  is  usually 
regarded  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  Bouthem  part  of  our 
State,  aa  being  either  an  impenetrable  swamp  or  a  sandy  barren  waste, 
and  aa  posaesslog  too  rigorous  a  climate  to  admit  of  its  successful  ap- 
plication to  the  purpose*  of  agriculture. 

This  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  one  which  wJU  most  certainly  be 
corrected,  as  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  part  of  our  State,  come  more 
fully  to  be  known.  The  inhabitants  of  Flat,  Rogue,  Muskegon  and 
White  rivers,  and  the  Ottowa  Indiana,  Jiving  on  the  Grand  and  Little 
Traverse  bays,  and  on  the  Manistee  river,  have  extensive  cultivated 
fields,  which  uniformly  produce  abundant  crops. 

The  country  on  Flat  and  Rogue  rivers  is  generally  rolling,  interspers- 
ed with  level  and  knobby  tracts,  but  none  is  so  rough  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  successfully  cultivated.  The  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
streams  consists  of  black,  white  and  burr  oak,  which  is  scattering,  and 
forms  what  is  denominated  openings  and  plains;  small  tracts  of  pine 
barrens,  beech,  maple  and  oak  Jands  interspersed  with  tracts  of  whit« 
pine. 

Settlements  are  rapidly  advancing  in  this  part  of  our  State,  and  much 
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nt  the  land  under  cultivation,  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
com,  potatoes,  &c,  and  so  far  as  expetienc«  has  been  brought  to  the 
test,  is  not  far  inferior  to,  or  moro  subject  to  early  frosts  in  the  fall  thaa 
the  more  southern  counties  of  the  Slate. 

The  soil  varies  from  a  ligbt  sand  to  a  stiff  day  loam. 

The  country  on  the  Maakego  is  rolling,  and  may  be  considered  as  di- 
vided into  beech  and  maple  land,  pine  land^  pine  barrens,  oak  openings. 
I^ains  and  prairies.  Small  tracts  of  the  latter  are  situated  near  the 
foika  of  the  river,  at)Out  forty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  between 
Uurty  and  thirty^five  miles  north  of  the  rapids  of  Grand  river.  Crops 
<f  corn,  oats,  wheat,  &c.,  were  here  as  fiouriahing  as  tliose  of  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Several  families  are  settled  on  prairies  and 
almg  the  valley  of  the  stream.  They  have  two  saw-mills  in  opera- 
tion, one  at  the  forks  of  the  Maskego  river,  and  the  other  on  a  small 
rtream  five  miles  below. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  and  openings  is  sandy,  while  that  of  the 
Iteech  and  maple  lands  is  a  sand  and  clay  toam. 

The  Indians  of  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  bays  and  vicinity,  ^so  ob- 
tain good  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  Bquashes,  &c  Some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent Indians  informed  me  that  their  crops  have  never  been  known 
to  M  entirely,  and  that  they  were  seldom  injured  by  frosts  in  the  fall 
or  spring.  They  also  have  many  apple  trees  which  produce  fruit  in 
TOnsiderable  quantities. 

This  soil  is  strictly  a  '■  warm  one,''  aud  exposed  as  the  whole  country 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  is  to  the  intiuence  of  the  southern  winds, 
during  the  summer,  and  jiarts  of  the  spring  and  fall,  it  seldom  falls  to 
be  productive, 

GENERAL  GEOLOGY. 

For  convenience  of  description,  I  will  arrange  the  several  rock  for- 
MstioDB  in  groups,  and  beginning  with  those  that  occupy  the  highest 
|dace  ia;the  series,  descending  to  the  lowest,  or  oldest  rocks.  Owing  to 
tbe  groat  accumulation  of  superficial  materials,  which  iias  prevented 
perfect  accuracy  from  being  attained,  these  divisions  may  be  liable  to 
modification  upon  subsequent  and  more  minuti;  investigations. 

HOCKfi    OF    LAKE    MICKIOAN. 

1.  Tertiary  and  superficial  materials.  1.  Boulders  of  granito.  &c. 
2.  Clay,  aaad,  Ac, 
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2.  Township  16  north.     Manistee  limestone. 

3.  Townships  31  and  32  north.     Shale.     1.  Light  blue  wgiUaoeous. 
'2.  Black,  containing  pyrites. 

4.  Township  33  north.     Comifeioua  limeatone.     Containing  beds  of 


5.  Township  34  north.  Little  Traverse  bay  limeetone.  Beds  of 
Umestone,  intermixed  with  claj  and  chert. 

6.  Township  34  north.  Black  bituminous  Umestone-  Composed 
of  coDgeries  of  shells. 

1.  Township  34  north.     Blue  limeBtone,  in  thick  regular  layers. 
8,  Mackinac  limestone.     Very  porous  and  much  shattered. 

ROCKS  AS  SEEK  FOMUHG  THE  COAST  OF  LAKE  flilROK. 

1.  Alluvium.  1-  Beds  of  rivers;  2.  IncrusUng  springs;  3.  Marl, 
tufa,  peat,  &c. 

2.  Tertiary  and  superficial.  1.  Boulders  and  granite;  2.  Beds  of 
ciay,  sand  ifec. 

3.  Townships  20,  36  N.  Point  aus  Grea.  Limestone ;  iight  colored 
arenaceous,  containing  septaria. 

4.  Township  27  N.     Shale.     Black  bituminofls,  containing  pyrites. 

6.  Township  28  K.  Thunder  bay  limestone.  Beds  of  hmeetone 
aad  grey  clay  or  shale,  containing  abundant  fossils. 

C.  TownshipeSO,  31  N.  Black  bituminous  .limestone,  Bituminous, 
composed  of  congeries  of  shells. 

7.  Townships  32,  33  N.  Blue  limestone.  Compact  and  in  thick 
stiata. 

8.  Mackinac  limestone.  Very  poi'oua  and  the  upper  portion  much 
shattered. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  above  eections  of  the  rocka  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  that  the  same  rocks,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, occur  on  both  sides  of  the  State,  having  the  same  geolc^- 
cal  position ;  also,  tbKt  they  have  very  nearly  parallel  and  uniform  poei- 
tione.  And  &om  tlieae  outcroj»  the  rocks  would  appear  to  have  a  bear- 
iog  nearly  north  Vo  «  west,  and  south  70  °  east,  which  line  of  bearing 
corresponds  with  the  out-crop  of  the  black  bituminous  slate  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Huron  in  Upper  Canada. 
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Under  this  tead  may  be  included  all  those  formations  wiiich  are  the 
result  of  causes  now  in  operation.  Suet  as  beds  of  shoJls  and  tnface- 
ous  marls,  deposition  of  silt  at  tie  mouths  of  streams,  disintegration  of 
rocli  bti-ata,  growth  of  peat  bog  ores,  etc. 

Is  in  general,  composed  of  small  fresh  water  shells,  chiefly  linivalve 
with  occasional  bivnlve,  which  multiply  most  rapidly  in  shoal  ponds 
or  pools  of  water  strongly  icipregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  For 
the  accumulation  of  fresh  water  shells  and  shell  marl  the  waters  of  the 
streams  and  small  lakes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  are  well 
adapted.  This  marl  has  accumulated  in  extensive  deposits  at  the  out- 
lets and  inlets  of  most  of  the  lakes  on  the  Cheboygan,  Tahweagan  and 
Pine  rivers.  There  is,  also,  an  extensive  deposit  of  marl  on  the  shore 
of  Thunder  hay,  north  of  Thunder  bay  river. 

Tvfacicitis  marl  is  also  rapidly  accumulating  at  the  rapids  of  the 
streamsabovementionedjwhere  the  deposition  takes  place  in  conseiiuence 
of  the  water  here  bein^g  much  agitated.  The  carbonate  of  lime  pre- 
cipitated at  these  points  is  usually  in  the  form  of  tufa,  which  readily  ad- 
heres to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  thus  forming  balls  varying 
from  one  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Most  of  these  balls  have  a  she)! 
as  a  nucleus. 

TETITIABY  AKD  BOULDERS. 

Ineluded  in  this  division  are  alternating  tjeds  of  red  clay  and  sand 
which  are  nearly  co-esteneive  with  this  part  of  the  State.  This  forma- 
tion overlays  and  rests  unconformably  upon  the  lower  rocks  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  which  respect,  it  corresponds,  with  the  same  formation  in 
the  more  southern  part  of  the  State. 

It  forms  the  base  of  most  of  the  high  banks  of  both  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  and  is  very  finely  exhibited  at  the  Sleeping  Bear,  and 
on  the  Manitou  islands  of  the  latter  lake.  It  also  forms  the  base  of 
most  of  the  high  knobs,  in  the  interior  of  Ibis  section  of  the  State, 
MoBt  of  this  clay  is  very  unctuous  and  nearly  fiee  from  grit,  but  con- 
tains lime  in  sufficient  quantity  to  injure  it  for  the  manufacture  of 

Primary  loulders  KQ  vtiy  rarely  met  with   on   the  uplands;  but 
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tbose  of  a  small  size  are  very  DLimerous  oa  the  sbores  of  tbe  small 
lakes,  where  there  ■were  also  num'srouB  boulders  of  limestones  seec  as- 
M)ciated  with  them, 

ROCKS  OF  LAKE  HURON. 

POINT  AUX  GRES  LIUBSTONK. 

This  rock  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  light  cream  color,  of  a  compact 
structure,  and  will  afford  a  tolerable  building  material.  It  containB  nu- 
merous fossils.  From  this  point  north,  on  the  laka  shore,  to  Sulphur 
Island,  rock  was  seen  at  intervals,  forming  the  bed  of  tiie  lake,  which 
rock  was  referred  to  the  sandstone  formation.  This  space  ja  undoubt- 
edly occupied  by  sandstones  and  shales,  the  equivalent  of  those  on  the 
coast  of  Lake  Huron  from  Point  aux  Barques  south,  to  White  rock. 

Limestone  of  a  very  silicious  chaiaeter  occurs  on  the  Charity  and 
other  islands  of  Saginaw  bay,  where  it  was  seen  in  contact  with,  and 
overlaying,  the  sandstone,  and  occupies  the  same  superposition  as  the 
"limestone  at  the  rapids  of  Grand  river. 

A  black  bituminous  shale  was  first  seen  at  Sulphur  islanj,  and  also 
extending  along  the  shore  of  the  main  land,  for  some  distance.  It  is 
highly  bituminous,  burning  freely  when  thrown  upon  the  fire,  and  con- 
tains numerous  small  nodules  of  iron  pyrites.  It  may  be  considered  as 
e<|uivalent  to  the  shales  of  western  New  York. 

THUNDER  DAI 


This  limestone  occurs  at  the  south  cape  of  Thunder  bay,  forming  an 
abrupt  dif^  which  rises  directly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  alternating  layers  of  compact  and  shaly  lime- 
stone, and  fissile  clay  slate ;  the  latter  of  which  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  olifij  containing  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  and  chert  M<»t 
of  the  rock  is  of  but  little  value  for  economical  purposes.  It  contains 
numerous  fossils,  among  the  most  characteristic  of  which,  are  the  Atry- 
pa  aspera  and  prisca,  Deithyrus  Speciosa,  Calymene,  bufo,  Gorgonia, 
Millepore,  Catenipora  stellala,  Cyatbophyllum  diantbufl,  Calamapora. 
«  pyriformis. 


n  cropping  out  at  intervals  on   the  lake  coast,  from 
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Thunder  bay  islaad  to  Middle  iaianJ,  but  it  either  occurs  below  tha 
6urfae«  of  the  water  or  bo  little  elevated  abo\  e  it,  after  leaTing  outer 
Thunder  bay  island,  as  to  be  difficult  of  examination. 

Most  of  this  rock  is  of  an  inferior  character,  and  fumiahoa  a  coarse, 
rough,  building  material,  and  is  of  very  little  value  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Some  portions  of  it  are  of  a  sub-alaty  character,  high- 
ly charged  with  bituminous,  while  portions  are  nearly  composed  of  con- 
geries of  fossils.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter  from  the  fosaila 
that  gives  to  this  rock  its  bituminous  character. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  fossils  found  in  this  rock,  are  the  Cal- 
ymene  bufo  Rowii  and  Blumembachii,  Atrypa  aspera  and  prisca,  Del- 
thyrus  speciosa,  Calimapora  favosa,  OrtIiis,Cyathophyllumceratites,Or- 
thocera,  Calamapota  favosa. 

BLUE    tlMESTONB. 

Limestone  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  very  compact,  was  seen  at  in- 
tervals between  Middle  island  and  Forty  mile  point,  foiining  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  or  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  water.  It  is  regularly 
stratified  and  very  compact,  and  contains  numerous  fossils ;  among  those 
ascertained  were  the  Atyrpa  prisca  and  aspera,  Orthi",  Euomphaulus 
carinatus,  Cyathophyllum  helianthoides,  Flustta. 

MACKINAC    tlMHSTOHE, 

lu  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Mackinac,  the  upper  [lortion  of  this 
limestone  is  chiefly  made  up  of  broken  cemented  fragments.  The  rock 
is  of  a  light  color,  and  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed  frequent- 
ly contain  numberless  minute  celk.  These  were  undoubtedly  once  fill- 
ed with  spar,  which  has  been  washed  out  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
rock,  fay  the  action  of  water. 

Many  of  the  more  compact  parts  of  this  rock,  when  first  broken,  show 
numerous  small  veins  of  spar  piercing  it  in  every  direction,  and  owing 
to  the  porous  character  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  rock,  it  affords  but 
a  poor  bnilding  material ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  rock  is  more  com- 
pact and  has  marks  of  regular  stratification.  This  is  more  clearly  ex- 
hibited on  Hound  and  Boia  Blanc  islands,  and  where  a  much  better 
building  material  can  be  procured,  than  any  seen  on  the  island  of  Maok- 

Horostone,  striped  jasper,  imperfect  IiogtootJi  spar,  calcareoim  and 
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fluor  spar,  and  some  very  impovfect  fossil  remainis  afe  oocaKionaUy  found 
iaibeddfld  in  this  rock.  The  whole  exposed  portion  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  very  much  shattered  by  an  irregular  upheave. 

Limestone  of  a  eimilar  ciiaracter  to  that  above  described,  was  exam- 
ined, on  the  main  land,  to  the  west  of  Mackinac  island,  forming  the  high 
bluff  known  as  tha  "Sleeping  Rabbit;"  also  forming  the  bed  of 
tbe  lake  weet  of  old  Fort  Mackinac,  and  estendiag  westerly  as  far  as 
Point  Wabash ance. 

ROCKS  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAK. 

Itock  has  not  been  found  to  out-crop  in  that  part  of  tlio  State  nortii 
of  Grand  River,  lying  between  townships  seven  and  fifteen  north,  and 
west  of  the  meridian.  But  were  the  superincumbent  sands  and  claya 
removed  so  as  to  expose  the  rocks  to  view,  they  would  be  found  to  cor- 
I'espond  with  those  passed  over  in  going  south-east  from  the  rapids  of 
Grand  river  to  Monroe  county,  being  a  succession  of  aandstones  and 
shales. 

Near  the  Manistee  I'ivei',  in  township  fifteen  north,  limestone  appeam 
in  elevated  clif&;  which  rock  ia  probably  referable  to  the  name  Keriea  as 
that  of  MoDguagoD,  in  the  soutli-east  part  of  the  State. 

BLUE    AND   UOwr   GRAY  eUALBS. 

This  shale  crops  out  on  Grand  Traverse  bay,  (in  township  thirty-one 
north,)  forming  a  cliff  of  from  five  to  fifleea  feet  in  height,  is  of  a  light 
gray  or  blue  color;  most  of  it  highly  argillaeeou?,  and  is  divided  into 
thin  lamina;,  varying  in  thickness  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  two 
indies.  The  thin  laminated  part;  of  the  &hale  are  \ery  friable,  while 
tlie  thicker  layers  ai'e  more  compact  and  calcareout 

Minute  oryslak  of  Hpar  were  seen  attached  to  and  filling  crevices  in 
tbe  most  compact  part  of  this  shale.  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  foeail 
remains  in  the  shale, 

HLACK    SUA  La. 

This  shale  forms  a  series  of  abrupt  cliffs,  of  from  one  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  on  the  coast  of  Grand  Tra- 
vorse  bay,  (in  township  thirty-two  north,)  being  four  or  five  miles  north 
from  the  blue  shale  before  described,  and  lies  below  it, 

This  shale  ia  slightly  bituminous,  contaius  numerous  nodules  and 
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Bpeeks  of  iron  pyiitos,  is  very  friable,  disintegrates  rapidly  bafom  the 
action  of  the  waves  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  closely  resembles  in 
character,  composition  and  superDoaition,  the  shale  of  Sulphur  island  of 
Late  Huron,  with  which  it  may  he  regarded  as  indentical  in  geological 

This  shale  was  also  examined  in  the  north  bank  of  Pine  Lake,  (in 
township  thirty-three  north,  range  seven  west,)  where  it  is  but  slightly 
elevated  above  the  water  of  the  lake;  contains,  like  the  shales  before 
d^cribed,  numerous  nodules  and  specks  of  iron  pyrites,  is  slightly  bltu- 
minons,  and  js  e':iuiTiJent  f o  the  black  shales  of  Lake  Huron  and  Mich- 
igan. 

Associated  with  the  shale  at  this  point,  are  large  angular  masses  of 
fretid  limestone  and  shale  connected  together  in  the  same  mass;  and 
these  masses  are  frequently  traveresed  by  thin  veins  of  pearl  spar;  ihe 
latter  also  filling  the  small  cavities  formed  in  the  rock.  The  masses  of 
ffflid  limestone  above  described,  occupy  places  simply  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  shale  stratum, 

OOa^IIFKROUS  UllESTOXE. 

The  rock  to  which  I  have  given  this  name  is  of  a  light  gray  color 
regularly  stratified  in  layers  varying  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to 
twelve  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  very  compact;  some  portions  of  it  af- 
fording a  good  building  material.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  im- 
bedded homstone,  in  layers,  from  one  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  and 
which  breaks  into  small  blocks  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
limestone  is  destitute  of  fossik,  in  that  portion  which  was  examined. 


These  limestones  agree  in  geological  position  and  character,  with 
those  of  the  cliff  of  .Thunder  bay,  Thunder  hay  island  and  Middle  isl- 
and of  Lake  Huron, 

The  limestones  of  Little  Traverse  bay  rise  directly  from  the  wafer, 
fonning  abrupt  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  five  to  thirty  feet,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  minute  description  they  may  be  sub-divided, 
and  considered  in  a  descending  series,  as  follows; 
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1.  Blue  eiiidouB  limestone,  mucli  of  it  very  compact,  and 

will  afford  a  good  buildiog  material, 9 

3,  A  confused  mass  of  broken  foasiis  imbedded  ia  clay, 3 

3.  Vesiculat«d  cbert,  colored  with  iron, 1 

-1.  Flaggy  limeetono  separated  into   layers,   varying  from 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 8 

5.  Btue  clay  containing  imbedded  serai- crystalline  grains  of 

iron  pyrites, 8 

6.  Light  blue  Umeatone,  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 

thickness  unknown;  I'esembles  the  limestone  of  Mid- 
dle island,  Lake  Huron. 
Most  of  the  limestones  of  this  bay  are  of  aa  inferior  quality  for  eco- 
nomical use.  They  are  veiy  muct  shattered,  presenting  in  that  res- 
pect a  strong  resemblance  to  the.  sandstones  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Some  portions  of  the  rock  on  this  bay  are  so  shattered,  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  loose  blocks.  Fossils  were  found  in 
a  very  perfect  stale ;  among  the  most  characteristic  of  which  are  tlie 
Atrypa  prisca,  Productus,  Strophomena,  Calamapora  poJymorpha,  Cy- 
athopbyllum  veeiculosum,  Isotelus  gigaa,  sarcinata,  Ceriopora  verrucosa, 
Catenipora  labyrinthica. 

BLUE   LIMESTONE. 

This  rock  was  found  out-cropping  at  the  first  point  west  of  Pine  riv- 
er ;  also,  south  of  the  head  of  Little  Traverse  bay,  and  ia  there  of  a 
light  blue  color.  It  is  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  water  of  the  lake 
and  stream,  where  it  embraces  the  black  bituminous  limestone,  next  de- 
scribed. The  latter  occurs  here,  in  two  or  three  thin  layers,  which  are 
filled  with  fossils. 

The  blue  limestone  is  very  compact,  ia  strata  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  two  feet.  These  strata  are  much  warped,  as  if  by  irregu- 
lar uplift,  destroying  all  regularity  of  dip.  It  contains  numerous  fos- 
sils, analagous  to  those  of  Middle  island  of  Lake  Huron. 

BLACK  LIMBBTOKB   (fiUBORniNATB.) 

Embraced  in  the  blue  limestones,  is  found  the  out-thinning  edge  of 
the  black  limestone  of  Thunder  bay  island.     It  is  seen  in  the  bay  be- 
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neath  the  waters,  unci  between  one  and  two  miles  south  oE  Uie  liead  of 
the  bay,  in  the  bed  and  bants  of  a  small  stream,  where  it  conaista  of 
several  layers,  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness;  is  highly  bitu- 
minous, and  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  congreries  of  shells,  which 
undouhtedly  give  to  it  its  bituminous  property.  It  bums  when  thrown 
upon  the  fire,  with  a  brisk  flame,  so  long  as  any  of  the  bitumen  remains, 
but  the  mass  is  not  rodueed  in  size  by  the  burning. 

It  is  the  bituminous  character  of  this  rock,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  reports  that  coal  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Traverse  bay. 

The  Indians  attach  great  value  to  this  jock,  for  its  inflammable  qual- 
ity; and  upon  inquiry  being  made  of  them,  respecting  it,  they  profes- 
sed to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  rock  of  that  character, 
in  their  region  of  eotmtry. 


Springs  which  have  their  waters  slightly  saturated  witb  muriate  of 
soda,  and  the  salts  of  lime  and  iron,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  witli,  in 
that  part  of  the  Stale  under  consideration.  In  character  aad  quality 
of  water,  they  are  equivalent  to  those  which  are  found  in  Macomb  and 
St.  Clair  counties,  and  cannot  l>e  considered  as  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. 

ANCIBKT    14KE    RIDUE. 

In  prosecuting  my  examinations  in  the  north  part  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  portions  of  ancient  lake  ridges  were  met  with,  which  were 
found  to  correspond  with  that  whose  charactei  was  determined  by  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  described  in  bis  report  of  last  year,  as  occurring  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  No  large  continuous  ridge  was  met  with, 
through  the  country  examined  by  me,  hut  rather  a  series  of  small  ridg- 
es, which  were  found  to  be  composed  of  water  worn  pebbles,  gravel  and 
sand,  not  unlike  those  composing  the  present  lake  beach,  and  having 
an  elevation,  as  nearly  as  I  was  enabled  to  judge,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  present  water  level,    ■ 

These  ridges  were  found  the  most  fully  exhibited  on  the  islands  and 
on  the  main  land  bordering  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  and  occur  under 
circumstance  that  would  seem  to  show  that  the  water  of  the  lakes  had 
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subsided  gtaduaiiy,  or,  (which  wc'iJd  produce  Cue  taxs  affect,)  the  lan<. 
had  been  gradiiaSly  eleyalet". 

COLUMBTJS  a  DOUGLASS, 
Assistant  Geologist. 
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First  soon  KOT.  12. 

January  — The  weather  of  thw  month  was  generally  cold,  and  exceed- 
ingly variable;  the  change.?  in  temperature  being  abrupt  and  frequent, 
and  occurring  at  a  low  range,  grently  increased  the  severity  indicated  by 
the  monthly  mean. 
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Only  three  locbea  of  euow  fell  dutiog  the  raonlli,  but  rain  was  fre- 
(juent,  and  of  unusual  amoutiL  A  heavy  thunderstorm  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  20tli,  and  the  weather  for  eight  or  fen  days  after  was 
severely  cold.  The  atormof  the  20th  was  felttoa  greater  or  less  degree 
through  many  of  the  western  States,  and  the  fall  of  temperature  which 
succeeded  was  very  remarkable  and  iu  some  instances,  as  at  Cincinnati, 
■unprecedented.  There  were  about  twelve  inches  of  snow  at  the  begin- 
ning, nearly  all  of  which  thawed  off  on  the  4th.  The  earth,  however, 
soon  received  a  coating  of  ice  from  the  frequent  rains,  which  remained 
during  the  month. 

February  was  less  cold  on  the  average  than  the  preceding  month,  but 
Bot  altogether  exempt  from  sudden  and  severe  changes.  The  weather 
was  very  cold  and  stormy  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  inclusive,  and  during 
this  extreme  of  cold  the  temperature  sank  to  eight  degrees  below  zero, 
the  minimum  (^  the  season.  There  was  a  heavy  storm  of  sleet  on  the 
14th  accompanied  by  thunder.  The  heaviest  fall  of  snow  was  about 
three  inches,  on  the  2d.  The  entire  amount  during  the  month  did  not 
exceed  six  inches.  High  winds  prevailed  on  the  2d,  5th,  llth,  18th, 
22d  and  26th, 

March, — The  weather  during  the  first  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  was 
unusually  mild  and  pleasant  for  the  season,  and  without  abrupt  or  severe 
changes.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  occurred  on  the  15th,  and  the  tempe- 
rature soon  afterwards  rose  to  65.  About  noon  of  the  17th  a  very  vio- 
lent gale  came  on  suddenly  from  the  west  and  continued  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  its  continuance  the  temperature  fell  from  53  de- 
grees to  14  degrees.  About  ten  days  of  very  winterlike  weather  and 
northwesterly  winds  succeeded.  There  being  very  iittle  snow  during 
Hie  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  occasionally  very  cold  windy  weather, 
ihe  frost  penetrated  the  earth  in  places  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  re- 
mained in  some  instances  till  near  the  close  of  the  month.  During  the 
last  two  days  of  the  month  the  weather  moderated,  and  a  heavy  rain 
fell  on  the  3Ist. 

April  furnished  weather  of  a  singular  irregularity,  and  (rflen  gave 
that  proper  for  spring,  winter  and  mid-summer,  all  in  the  couree  of  a 
few  days. 

The  first  ten  days  were  quite  warm,  and  on  the  8th  the  temperature 
reached  80  degrees.     Severe   thunderstorms  succeeded.     About  sis 
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inches  of  snow  fell  on  the  1 4th,  and  that  and  the  three  following  days 
were  quite  wintetlike  in  temperature  and  aspect.  Warm  and  very 
showery  weather  succeeded  immediately  to  this,  however,  and  continued 
till  the  27tb,  when  another  severe  change  occurred,  accompanied  by 
snow.  The  rain  was  not  excessive  at  any  time  during  tlie  month,  but 
there  was  much  severe  lightning  and  thunder. 

May. — Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  ten  days,  and  there 
were  snow  squalls  on  the  2d.  There  was  no  destructive  frost  during  the 
month,  however,  and  the  weather  was  generally  quite  uniform  in  tem- 
perature, ilaia  was  seasonably  distributed  throughout  the  month,  the 
heaviest  fail  of  which  (1,20  inches)  occurred  on  the  13th  and  14th. 
The  weather  was  also  remarkably  windy  and  stormy  for  the  succeeding 
six  or  eight  days. 

.e.— The  total  amount  of  rain  was  much  above  the  average  for  this 
e  season.  Aout  2  inches,  however,  fell  from  clouds  of  very  li- 
ze,  DOt  reaching  in  any  direction  more  than  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  station.  A  sudden  and  great  extreme  of  heat  occurred  on  the  26th, 
■27th  and  28th.  It  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  severe  storms  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Altogether  the  weather  of  this  month  was 
mild  and  wet  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  so  far  very  favorable  to  vege- 
tation. 

July. — The  amount  of  precipitation  was  slightly  below  the  normal 
meaa  in  this  vicinity,  yet  there  was  but  little  need  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  I'ain  at  any  time,  and  no. appearance  of  drouth  till  near  the  close  of 
the  mouth.  The  monthly  mean  of  temperature  shows  the  prevalence  of 
remarkable  extremes  of  heat  The  temperature  ranged  from  92  to  97 
on  8  days,  and  was  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  severe  lightning  and 
thunder. 

August. — Until  the  19th  the  temperature  was  somewhat  below  the 
normal  mean  for  this  period  of  the  season,  and  the  weather  very  dry. 
The  remainder  of  the  month  was  distinguished  both  by  severe  drought 
in  this  vicinity,  and  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  protracted  period  of 
extreme  heat  ever  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  ranged  from  90  to  100  d^ees  on  all  but  3  of  the 
last  12  days  of  the  month,  and  from  90  to  96  on  7  consecutive  days. 
Under  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the  30th  the  temperature  was  lOS.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  month  heavy  showers  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
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the  country,  but  seemed  only  to  bring  ox>  an  iccroase  of  heat.  The  se- 
rare  drought  of  this  month,  attended  hy  extreme  high  temperature,  was 
probably  much  more  injurious  to  crops  than  that  of  1B53,  though  its 
duration  was  considerably  3eaa.  Com  especially,  which  promised  an 
early  and  abundant  yield  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  was  reduced  nearly 
one-half.  This  drought  commenced  at  exactly  the  time  when  that  of 
last  year  ended,  and  was  followed  by  copious  rains  which  in  a  few  weehs 
seemed  nearly  to  obliterate  the  injurious  effects  of  a  two  month's  drought. 

September. — The  extreme  heat  which  preyaiied  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  continued  and  increased  during  the  first  six  days  of  Septem- 
ber, after  which  there  was  a  decided  change  to  cooler  and  wet  weather. 
During  these  six  days  the  maximum  temperature  ranged  from  97  to 
100,  reaching  100  on  two  days.  The  period  of  heat  'which  ended  Sep- 
tember 6,  had  continued  through  1 8  consecutive  days,  the  average  tem- 
perature at  1  A.  M.  being  71,  at  2  P.  M.  93.4,  and  at  9  P.  M.  76.1. 

Over  two  inches  of  rain  fell  hers  on  the  night  of  the  Bth  and  9th,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  timely  Huns  and  mild  weather  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month. 

October. — The  first  killing  frost  of  the  season  occurred  on  the  5th, 
or  about  two  weeks  kter  than  usual. 

Excepting  a  iew  days  near  the  middle  of  the  month  the  weather  was 
Tery  pleasant  and  warm  for  the  season.  The  amount  of  rain  was  above 
the  average. 

November. — The  weather  throughout  the  month  was  quite  uniform 
and  mild,  though  there  were  more  snowy  days  than  usual  toward  the 
close  of  the  month.  The  highest  temperature  (57  deg.)  occurred  on 
the  SSd,  ^d  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy  rain.  The  total  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation was  considerably  below  that  of  Nov.  1853. 

December. — About  eight  inches  of  snow  fell  during  the  month,  and 
there  was  also  considerable  rain.  The  weather  was  generally  quite  cold 
until  near  the  last  of  the  month,  when  southerly  and  easterly  winds 
prevailed.  The  lowest  temperature  was  ten  d^rees  below  Kero,  on  the 
19th,  an  extreme  of  cold  which  has  not  before  occurred  in  December 
for  some  years. 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Michigan  Stats  AgriadturcU  Society  at  its  sixth 
annii^dfair,  held  of  Detroit,  Sept.,  1854.  ' 


Mr.  President  and  Qentierr'.en: 

It  has  become  customary,  in  tbe  failure  to  secure  a  distinguished  ag- 
liculturiBt,  for  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  solicit  the  services  of 
some  eminent  politician,  as  the  one  next  best  qualified  for  the  expeoted 
performance.  No  bad  idea  certainly ;  for  a  successful  politician  ought 
to  be  able  to  occupy  tlie  JteM  on  every  occasion,  and  one  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  "  fence"  must  cert^niy  be  familiar  with  the  premises. 

In  sober  truth,  some  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  discoyeries 
liave  come  from  the  politicians  of  our  land — statesmen,  whose  cultivated 
minds  and  enlarged  views  of  national  polity  amply  compensate  for  defi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  farmer's  occupation. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  present  speaker,  that  while  he  can  biing 
to  the  task  little  of  the  practical  experience  of  tbe  farmer,  stil!  less  hna 
he  to  exhibit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman, 

Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  enlighten  this  audience  of  practi- 
cal men  with  wise  masims  in  husbandry,  or  profound  views  of  political 
economy,  I  have  chosen  to  select  from  the  history  of  agriculture  in  our 
country,  its  early  impulses  and  progress  to  the  present  prosperous  period 
— some  facte  which  have  a  general  interest,  and  that  may  tend  to  es- 
hibit  in  a  connected  view  the  diversified  character  and  value  of  this 
great  branch  of  the  national  industry.  In  other  words,  I  propose  to 
bring  into  juxtapoaition  the  past  and  the  present  of  American  agricul 
ture. 
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I  am  aware  that  in  such  a  review  I  explore  what  is,  to  most  of  you, 
already  familiar  ground.  I  trust  my  apology  to  those  who  have  had 
fewer  opportunities  of  knowledge.  Whether  in  national  or  individual 
progress  it  is  not  unprofitable  occasionally  to  review  this  first  lessons ;  to 
pause,  and  generalize  0".vr  facts;  to  note  well  (he  stand-point  at  which 
we  Lave  arrived,  and  from  the  store-house  of  past  experience  to  draw 
just  conclusions  for  the  future. 

Of  the  causes,  that  in  all  countries  and  ages  have  given  prominence 
to  i^ricukure  over  all  other  pursuits,  I  need  not  remind  this  audience. 
It  feeds,  it  clotJies  us,  it  supplies  our  daily  wants,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  pursuits,  usages  and  benefits  of  civil ization.  Even  among  the  most 
barbarous  tribes  a  mode  of  agriculture  is  practised,  and  in  proportion  as 
mac  depends  less  upon  the  spontaneons  products  of  the  earth,  and  earns 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  just  that  proportion  is  hia  nature 
exalted  and  he  becomes  distinguished  for  intelligence,  for  social  and  ma- 
terial strength,  for  commercial  enterprise,  for  manufactures  and  aita,  for 
respect  to  laws  and  religion.     The  primal  curse  is  thus  made  a  univer- 


Not  only  is  agriculture  the  earliest  of  all  arts,  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  many  ancient  people  were  skilful  husbandmen.  The 
flocks  end  herds,  the  stores  of  fruits  and  grain,  constituted  the  wealth 
and  the  pride  of  eastern  nationi^  long  before  the  polished  eras  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  most  illusirious  men  among  all  nations 
have  been  tillers  of  the  soil,  with  their  own  hands. 

But  this  art  has  been  not  only  the  precursor,  but  the  sharer  in  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  and  while  other  arts  have  been  loat,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  agriculture  has  never  retrograded;  though  its 
progress  has  been  oflen  slow,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  even  yet  scarcely 
in  advance  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  beat  Roman  and  Greek  writeis 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  managuajent  of  flocks  and 
herds,  are  as  judicious  and  founded  on  as  practical  a  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature  as  modern  times  afford. 

But  that  which  distinguishes  modern  above  ancient  agriculture  arises 
from  the  advance  made  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  meteorol- 
ogy and  mathematics;  all  of  which  have  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
operations  of  agriculture;  and  where  the.'ie  are  best  undeistood  and  ap- 
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plied  agriculture  is  m  its  moat  floumbng  state.  The  want  of  ageaerai 
knowledge  of  these  j  nneiplBR  and  their  rshtion  to  the  soil  an<l  vegeta- 
tion, has  caused  this  art  to  languish  in  those  countries  where  it  was 
once  so  flourishing  It  is  a  fact  that  at  this  day  it  is  at  a  low  ehb  in 
most  countries  ol  Eur  i«  Gool  e  im[l  s  of  successful  scientific  agri- 
culture are  afford<-d  almost  ti  Ensfland  alone,  for  there  her  most  culti- 
vated minds  ha(e  beea  directed  to  the  lulture  of  the  soil,  partly  from 
preference,  partly  Irom  necessity  The  attention  of  enlightened  minds 
to  this  great  branch  ol  national  industry  has  made  a  garden  of  England; 
it  has  overcome  the  evils  of  her  moist  climate,  it  has  converted  her  bc^ 
and  wastes  into  fertile  places,  and  brought  her  worn-out  soils  into  the 
lichest  and  most  fruitful  of  any  Jands. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  all  the  early  attempts  at  settlement  in  the 
new  world,  that  other  objects  were  in  view  than  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  successful  colonization.  Had  tie  early  adventurers  to  the 
coasts  of  America,  instead  of  searching  the  virgin  soil  for  its  imagined 
treasures  of  gold  and  other  minerals,  been  aa  eager  to  develop  the  true 
wealth  of  the  country,  by  seeking  out  and  cultivating  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, America  would  not  have  mourned  such  a  long  series  of  failures 
and  such  a  waste  of  human  life. 

Yet  even  those  inveterate  gold  huntere,  the  Spaniards,  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  beauty,  variety  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
tie  new  hemisphere  that  Columbus  had  opened  to  mankind.  Eyes 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  the  stunted  products  of  the  worn  out  soils 
of  the  old  world,  dwelt  with  undying  admiration  upon  the  iuxurianee 
and  profusion  of  those  that  sprung,  untilled,  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
new.  They  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colors — yet  often  exceeded  by 
the  reality — the  majestic  first  growth,  huge  monarchs  of  vegetation,  tow- 
ering far  above  the  giants  of  their  own  woodlands,  festooned  with  vines 
and  hung  with  fruits;  while  to  their  warm  imaginations  the  soft  galea 
that  swept  from  the  land  aa  they  sailed  past  the  shores,  were  freighted 
with  a  delicious  fragrance  surpassing  the  worid-famed  Araby.  But  even 
these  evidences  of  fertility  helped  to  render  them  averse  to  tilling  a  soil 
that  yielded  so  bountifully  its  unsolicited  fruits. 

To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  belongs  the  honor  of  attempting  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  now  world,  by  the  eatablisbment  of  an  agricultural  commu- 
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Until  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  Raleigh  W  the  shoris  of  Vrginia  in 
1686 — the  first  English  settlement  in  America — no  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  those  native  products  tliat  (lie  new  woiid  has  fur- 
nifihed  to  the  old,  and  that  have  now  become  so  important  a  part  of  the 
world's  consumption. 

Hamil,  the  hiatorian  of  this  expedition,  a  man  of  shrewd  observation 
and  wise  judgment,  was  the  first  to  observe,  with  the  eye  of  a  vegetari- 
an, the  character  and  culture  of  the  few  plants  upon  which  a  rude  hua- 
bandr;  was  bestowed  by  the  "natural  inhabitants." 

These  consisted  of  but  two  or  three  plants,  then  unknown  to  fame, 
but  which  have  since  filled  a  place  in  the  estimate  of  mankind,  in  min- 
islaring  to  real  and  fancied  wants,  second  to  no  other  product  of  the 
«arth. 

Of  these,  one  was  an  inferior  looking,  lorn  growing  plant,  with  stems 
*nd  leaves  of  a  dusky  green,  and  bearing  a  small  purple  flower,  in  a  few 
irregular  dusters.  It  emitted  a  noisome  odor,  and  belonged  to  a  poi- 
■onous  family.  Attached  to  its  roots  were  small  tubers,  which,  when 
properly  managed,  were  found  to  be  edible  and  could  be  partaken  of 
with  impunity.  It  was  but  little  known,  even  to  the  Indians,  its  only 
cultivators,  and  required  a  better  cultivation  than  they  were  in  the  habit 
©f  bestowiog,  to  elicit  ils  good  qualities.  This  little  regarded  and  home- 
ly vegetable  was  the  potato;  now  a  favorite  over  the  civilized  worid, 
2nd  about  the  only  food  of  whole  nations. 

Another  plant  shared  a  more  favored  culture  among  the  natives  of 
America.  Its  appearance  was  more  gay  and  respectable.  Its  thick, 
ovate,  green  leaves  shot  upward  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  enclos- 
ing a  stalk  of  some  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  ciowned  with  rose-colored 
flowers.  But  this  was  one  of  a  race  of  still  more  virulent  poisoners.  Its 
qualities  seemed  to  belie  its  good  looks,  for  its  taste  was  acrid  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  even  ils  odor  produced  nausea.  This  gay  deiuder  among 
Ae  vegetables  was  the  tobacco  plant;  in  spite  of  its  noisome  qualities 
BOW  become  the  cherished  favorite  of  luxury-loving  man  throughout  the 

Anoflier  of  the  plania  then  known  only  to  the  new  hemisphere  be- 
iMJged  to  a  very  different  family,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
TCgetables  that  yielded  tbod  to  the  hand  of  labor.  It  was  the  principal 
object  of  culture  iTo org  die  Indian?  anil  lh*:Jr  shiple  artide.     It  grew  to 
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the  lieight  of  from  8  to  Ifi  feet  From  itu  strong,  jointed,  graBs-like 
Btem,  sprang  broad,  lance-shaped  leavos  of  the  richest  greoD,  some  of 
which  embraced  the  parent  stalk,  and  some  enclosed  the  seed,  reBem- 
bting  that  of  the  known  c«real  grains,  but  on  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
aod  each  hung  at  tie  ejtti'emity  with  long,  silken  tassels.  This  lovely 
plant  was  the  mai:e,  or  Indian  corn;  a  product  of  the  American  soil 
still  prized  chiefly  in  its  native  country,  but  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
reputation,  and  destined,  we  doubt  not,  when  better  appreciated,  to  fur- 
nieh  to  starving  millions  a  more  ngreeahle  and  nutritious  food  than  any 
now  food  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  of  Europe. 

In  alluding  to  these  vegetables,  first  found  upon  the  soil  of  young 
America,  and  now  so  well  known  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  I  may 
be  excused  a  little  digression,  to  sketch  the  progress  of  tobacco  and  the 
potato  in  the  affections  of  the  human  family. 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe  was  the  fruit  of  the  first  at- 
tempt at  English,  colonization  of  America.  Its  use  met  with  the  most 
violent  opposition,  both  royal  and  plebeian.  King  .Tames,  by  enactment 
and  by  argument,  took  a  determioed  stand  against  the  new  luxury.  He 
published  a  "Counterblast  to  Tobacco,"  following  up  his  royal  edict? 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  reasoning  and  caustic  wit  which  bis  pedant  pen 
could  devise.  The  Pope  excommunicated  those  who  used  it  in  the 
churches.  It  was  anathematised  by  sovereigns  and  prelates.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  and  the  King  of  Persia  forbade  its  use,  under 
]>enalty  of  the  loss  of  the  nose  and  even  of  death.  But  the  potent  weed 
prevailed  over  crowu  and  crosier,  and  so  universal  has  become  its  empire, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  which  of  those  two  products,  tobacco  or  the  po- 
talfl — the  one  a  minishir  to  rrian's  luxury,  the  other  to  his  urgent  want 
— is  considered  most  an  article  of  necessity.  Man  u'lually  bids  highest 
for  his  luxuries',  tobacco,  like  alcohol,  is  one  of  these  delicious  world- 
poisoners,  more  daarly  priM<l,  more  eagerly  sought  after  and  paid  higher 
for,  than  his  daily  food. 

The  potato,  too,  worked  its  way  against  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion. Though  slow  to  make  known  its  merits,  it  Ht  last  triumphed  over 
the  bitterest  prejudices. 

When  Par  wentier,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  agriculturist  of  France, 
endeavored  to  make  the  value  of  the  potato  known  to  his  countrymen, 
he  was  met  with  the  weapons  of  ridiculej  then  of  argument,  and  at  last 
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of  parliamentary  decrees.  He  made  a  grand  dinner,  consisting  chiefly 
of  tliis  vegetable  cooked  in  a  variety  of  wayfc — which  Monsieur  only  had 
the  wit  to  invent — to  which  he  in\'ited  the  French  council,  ia  hopes 
that  some  of  his  dishes  would  please  their  palates;  "with  hak'd,  and 
hroil'd,  and  stew'd,  and  toasied.  and  fried,  and  boil'd,  and  amok'd,  and 
roasted,"hefed  the  town;  hut  ihey  raised  the  cry  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  poison  the  nation.  He  offered  the  vegetable  to  his  aountrymen 
vfithout  price ;  but  no  one  wonid  receive  on  such  easy  terms  so  disrepu- 
table a  stranger.  At  last  he  resorted  to  the  cunning  and  successful  ex- 
pedient of  planting  them  near  the  roadside;  so  that  those  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  accept  as  a  boon,  might  be  induce<l  to  steal  the 
mistrusted  article,  and  make  secret  trial  of  its  virtues. 

Unlike  its  brother  plant,  the  potato  has  carried  a  blessing  wherever  it 
has  gone.  In  vigor  and  health  giving  ijualities  it  may  perhaps  be  ratod 
not  even  second  to  bread  itself. 

But  80  little  did  agriculture  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  political 
economists  who  planted  the  early  American  colonies,  that  out  of  the  106 
emigrants  who  formed  the  first  English  settlement  under  a  colonial  char- 
ter, in  J606,  but  12  were  laboring  men.  The  colony  was  composed  of 
vagabond  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  merchants ;  the  conditions  of  whosR 
tenure  of  the  soil  were  fealty  and  rent;  the  rent  being  one-fifth  the  net 
produce — not  of  husbandry-— but  of  gold  and  silver.  Atler  three  years 
"  so  iittle  land  had  l)een  cultivated  ai  the  '  plantation'  of  Jamestown — 
that  it  was  still  necessary  for  Englishmen  to  solicit  food  from  the  indo- 
lent Indians,  to  preserve  themselves  from  starving."  "When  you  send 
again,"  writes  the  famous  John  Smith  to  the  company,  "  1  entreat  you 
rather  send  but  30  carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  black- 
smiths, masons,  and  diggers  up  of  trees  and  roots,  than  a  thousand  of 
such  as  we  have."  "Necessity,"  says  Bancroft,  "at  last  converted  the 
'gentlemen'  into  accomplished  wood  cutters."' 

The  first  real  impulse  to  agricultural  prosperity  resulted  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  private  property  in  the  soil,  instead  of  the  old  feudal  ten- 
ure. The  land  laws  of  Virginia,  about  1616,  established  a  bounty  on 
emigration  of  from  50  to  100  acres  of  land,  and  a  payment  to  the  com- 
pany of  £13  lOs.,  obtained  a  title  to  100  acres.  Tobacco  became  a 
staple  article  of  Virginian  industry,  and  King  James,  whose  anathemap. 
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had  been  so  loud  and  vehement,  was  easily  content  to  derive  the  chief 
revenue  of  hia  colonies  from  the  profits  of  the  detested  weed. 

Agriculture  began  now  to  make  such  progrosa,  that  when  the  colony 
of  Maryland  was  founded  in  1634,  Virginia  was  able,  from  its  surplus 
produce,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  food  to  the  colonists,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic cattle.* 

The  pilgrim  colony  of  New  England  commenced,  in  1620,  with  dif- 
ferent motives  and  under  far  difterent  auspices  from  that  of  Virginia 
To  secure  capital  they  had  formed  a  partnership  with  London  business 
men,  by  which  profits  and  lands  were  to  be  shared  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  tho  merchant  lender's  share  being  of  course  the  lion's  portion. 
Under  this  system  of  common  property  agriculture  did  not  Sourish. 
The  soil  and  climate  were  also  unfavorable,  and  sickness  was  added  to 
these  hardships,  so  that  in  the  thitd  year  of  the  settlement,  the  pilgrims 
were  "saved  from  famishing  by  the  benevolence  of  fishermen  off  the 
coast"* 

In  the  spring  of  1023  a  departure  was  made  from  this  system.  It 
was,  agreed  that  each  family  should  plant  for  itself;  and  parcels  of  laad 
were  assigned  them  for  independent  culture.  Husbandry  flourished 
when  it  was  produced  by  contented  labor.  In  a  few  seasons  "so  much 
corn  was  raised  that  it  began  to  form  a  profitable  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  Indians,  preferring  the  chase  to  tillage,  abandoned  culture,  and 
looked  to  the  colonists  for  IheJr  supply,''* 

Thus  early  in  the  history  of  America,  was  agricultural  prosperity  co- 
inddent  with  civil  liberty. 

Before  further  tracing  its  progress,  let  us  for  a  few  moments,  survey 
the  character  of  the  field  which  America  opened  for  the  pursuits  of  hus- 
bandry. 

The  agricultural  character  of  a  vast  country  like  ours  is  dependent 
upon  BO  many  circumstances,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  pass  over  and 
what  to  bring  to  your  notice. 

The  United  States  embrace  a  territory  comprehending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  touching  suiBciently  upon  the  cold- 
er latitudes  to  include  all  those  which  are  usually  considered  the  most 
favorable  for  the  culture  of  the  great  staples  of  human  consumption. 

But  latitude  is  far  from  being  the  only  circumstance  which  governs 
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production.  The  tides  of  the  air  and  the  ocean,  the  rocky  foimdationa 
of  the  earth,  rivers  and  lakes — all  theae  enter  largely  into  the  account  of 
scientific  agriculture,  and  become  subjects  of  enlightened  study  and  con- 
sideration.    Our  allusions  must  be  very  cursory. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  sweeps 
along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  essentiiilly  modi- 
fies the  rigors  of  climate  in  the  New  England  States ;  while  the, return 
stream  from  the  polar  regions,  passing  under,  but  mingling  its  colder 
current  with  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  helps  to  give  to  the  States  on  our 
southern  border,  that  mild  and  equable  climate  for  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  connection  between  the  geology  of  a  country  and  ita  agriculture 
is  well  understood.  New  England,  composed  mostly  of  rocks  of  the 
■'primary"  or  granite  system,  has  a  soil  by  no  means  naturally  fertile; 
and  that,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, in  that  "land  of  gray  rock  and  shaggy  wood,"  is  due  to  the  en- 
ergy, enterprise,  and  free  labor  of  its  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  comprised  within  the  immense  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  have  a  soil  unexcelled  for  fertility  in  the  world.  It  is 
composed,  in  great  pari,  of  drift  and  alluvium,  cot  directly  derived  from 
tlie  rocivS  lying  below.  Commencing  at  the  chains  of  trap  and  primarv 
rocks  which  bound  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  extending  southerly, 
we  fir.d  a  deep  mass  of 'tands,  gravels  and  clays,  spread,  as  by  some  del- 
uge, over  the  whole  country,  often  deeply  covering  and  concealing  the 
underiying  rocks,  and  composed  of  the  fragments  of  a  great  variety  of 
rocks,  among  which  limestone  and  trap  are  conspicuous.  Of  such  are 
the  soils  of  Michigan,  The  immense  belt  of  limestone  which  nearly 
surrounds  our  peninsula,  and  the  great  abundance  of  trap  rocks  further 
north,  have  furnished  largely  to  the  soil  those  mingled  and  fertile  raate- 
riala  which  have  constituted  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union  and  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  production  of  wheat. 

Proceeding  southerly,  to  the  middle  States,  this  "  drift  formation" 
gradually  thins  out,  and  the  soils  may  in  general  be  determined  by,  and 
traced  to,  the  rocks  which  compose  the  frame  work  of  the  country. 

Throughout  this  valley  region,  westerly  and  southwesterly  winds  pru- 
vaiL  Sweeping  up  from  the  warm  south,  these  carry  a  portion  of  the 
high  temperature  of  tW^  latitiidec  intji  the  northerly  portion  a  of  the 
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valley,  and  render  tlie  climate  there  more  bland,  while  the  expoaute  of 
the  eastern  States  to  the  cold  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  "  icy 
north,"  tends  to  render  their  climate  more  severe. 

The  great  lakes  upon  our  northern  frontier  further  aid  to  modify  the 
climatfl  of  the  surrounding  country,  essenlially  moderating  the  ligorB  of 
winter,  and  providing  upon  their  borders  a  vegetable  and  animal  growth, 
which  belongs  to  much  more  southerly  latitudes. 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  our  country,  and  in  no  land  haa  mother 
earth  spread  forth  stronger  attractions  to  woo  her  children  to  her  bo- 

The  agricultural  productions  of  so  vast  a  country,  embracing  such  a 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  must  be  necessarily  various.  In 
pursuing  my  proposed  plan,  I  shall  allude  hrieliy  to  the  most  important 
of  them,  though  I  do  little  more  than  repeat  familiar  facts. 

Beyond  question  the  great  staple  of  American  exports  is  cotton.  This 
plant  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions  of  America.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Virginia  in  1621,  but  its  culture  was  not  greatly  extended 
until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  by  Eli  Whitney,  1793.  This  great 
invention  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  accomplished  more  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  in  extending  the  cultivation  of  our  great  staple,  than  all 
the  legislative  aid  ever  given  it,  in  any  country.  We  rejoice  that  the 
honor  of  this  invention  is  due  to  an  American  citizen;  and  we  cannot 
but  remark,  in  alluding  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  our  agriculture 
by  this  noble  piece  of  mechanism,  how  intimately  connected  are  all  the 
great  branches  of  American  industry ;  bound  to  each  other  by  &e  indis- 
soluble ties  of  a  common  interest. 

The  cultivation  of  this  staple  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  most 
southerly  portions  of  the  Union,  the  principal  producing  States  being 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  there  were  no  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
country,  and  until  the  invention  of  Whitney,  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  cultivation.  Now  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  article  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  otlier  agricultural  exports  of  the  country.  According 
to  Pitkin,  the  exports  of  cotton  for  the  average  of  the  four  years  from 
182J  to  1830  inclusive,were  valued  at  $24,000,000;  constituting  near- 
ly one-half  the  average  value  of  all  our  domestic  exports  during  those 
four  years.     Ea',;li   return  of  the  census  has  shown  a  steady  increase. 
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The  present  averse  crop  e!;c«eda  2,500,000  b^e&,  valued  at  $150,000,- 
ODO;  (ie  eapM  invested  being  not  lew  than  $1,000,000,000.  Nearly 
all  the  cotton  imported  into  England  ia  of  American  growth,  and  the 
manufactured  products  of  this  article  equal  one-sixth  the  entire  exports 
of  that  kingdom. 

Sext  lo  cotton,  in  national  importance,  is,  iofiaeco.  I  have  already 
stated  that  this  plant  is  of  American  origin,  It  haa  been  tlie  great  sta- 
ple of  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  their  first  settlement.  Nest  to  those 
States  in  its  production  are  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  North 
CaroUna.  It  ia  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  much  farther  north,  our 
own  State  yielding  annually  a  few  thousand  pounds.  For  some  years 
prior  to  the  American  revolufion  about  85,000  hogsheads  were  export- 
ed, thed  valued  at  more  than  14,000,000,  and  constituting  nearly  one- 
third  ia  value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  British  North  American  colonies. 
The  exports,  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  national  goverment, 
have  scarcely  exceeded  those  prior  to  the  revolution.  From  1820  to 
1830  tobacco  constituted  about  one-ninth  in  value  of  all  the  domestic 
exports  of  the  United  States.  The  present  entire  crop  probaMy  exceeds 
200,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  from  8  to  $12,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  some  finer  qualities  of  tobacco  raised  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  most  other  countries,  although  it  is  now  raised,  to  some  ex- 
tent, tiroughout  Europe.  There  ia  no  nation  with  whom  we  trade  that 
does  not  use  it,  and  nearly  all  the  tobacco  imported  into  England  is  from 
the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  large  importers  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
tobacco,  chiefiy  cigars,  to  the  tune  of  13,000,000  annually. 

Jiice  ia  another  of  the  crops  which  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the 
husbandry  of  the  southern  States,  though  its  relative  importance  as  a 
staple  of  our  country  is  small,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

It  is  a  native  of  India,  but  flourishes  well  in  Georgia  and  Souli  Car- 
olina, into  which  latter  State  it  was  introduced  about  1694.  It  finds 
there  a  congenial  situation,  growing  most  luxuriantly  where  few  other 
^ricultural  productions  will  live — in  swampy  grounds. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  rice  of  the  last  three  yeaia 
does  not  exceed  $2,600,000;  about  which  a\er^  they  have  maintain- 
ed since  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
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Sugar,  from  tlie  cane,  is  an  article  of  agricultural  production  in  some 
of  the  soutbern  portions  of  the  Union.  Louisiana  is  by  (ar  the  largest 
producing  State,  exceeding  by  five  times  the  produce  of  all  the  other 
cane  growing  States.  Next  to  this  follow  Florida,  Texas,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  order  named.  The  a\  erage  annual  product  is  about  300,- 
000  hogsheads  of  1,000  lbs.  eicb  Sugar  is,  also  produced  extensively 
from  the  maple,  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States.  This  is  not  an  article  of  export,  the  [.toduetion  being  far  from 
equal  to  the  home  consumption 

The  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  so  extensively  and  successfully 
practised  in  France,  has  been  attempted  with  us.  I  will  only  allude  to 
an  esperiment  made  in  our  own  State.  In  the  county  of  St.  Joseph, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  company  was  formed  who  commenced  the  beet  cul- 
ture OD  a  large  scale,  and  Gov.  Barry  was  deputed  to  vait  France  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  all  the  necessary  information  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture.    His  report  was  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  the  project  was 


Sugar  is  an  article  of  such  universal  use,  in  all  countries,  by  rich  and 
poor,  that  it  has  become  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plants  which  yield  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  greaUy  ex- 
tended. 

In  th«  production  of  breadstufls  the  United  States  necessarily  Snds 
rivals  among  almost  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe. 

Wheat,  the  most  important  of  these,  enters  most  largely  into  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  grain  growing  parts  of  our  country,  and  is  the  great  staple 
of  the  middle  and  western  States. 

From  16  to  20  varieties  of  winter  wheat  and  6  or  8  of  spring  wheat 
are  cultivated  in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Its  culture  extends  throughout  all  the  United  States  north  of  latitude 
37  deg.,  embracing  the  northerly  half  of  the  Union,  though  but  little  is 
Qow  cultivated  in  New  England.  The  crop  of  1850  eshibitB  the  prin- 
cipal wheat  Slates  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  follows;  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohioproducedaboutl5,000,000  of  bushels  each,  Vii^nia  and  New 
York  13,000,000  each,  Illinois  9,600,000,  Indiana  6,250,000,  Michigan 
5,000,000,  Wisconsin  4,000,000.  The  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  averaging  about  100,000,000  of  bushels. 
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But,  though  our  Statu  takeis  tUe  aeveatb  place  in  tbe  ordur  of  wheat 
producing  States,  if  we  compare  the  urop  raised  with  the  population,  a 
more  favorable  lesult  meets  m.  For  while,  the  a?ersge  crop  of  N.  Y. 
scarcely  exceeds  4  bushels  to  each  inbabttaDt,  and  that  of  the  States  upon 
the  Ohio  8  bnahels,  the  crop  of  Michigan  exceeds  IS  bushels  to  each  ci- 

Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  consequently  little  compara- 
tive cost  of  produclioB,  as  well  aa  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soils 
of  this  country,  we  have  been  enabled  to  compete  with  Uie  wheat  grow- 
ers of  Europe  in  their  own  markets.  The  esporte  of  this  article  have 
nevertheleBS  been  exceedingly  valuable.  From  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  war  of  1 812,  the  increase  was  uniform  and  rapid,  reaching  from 
an  annual  value  of  $3,000,000  up  to  Jl  4,000,000.  Since  which  period 
the  decrease  has  been  almost  as  rapid;  the  esport  of  1850  being  lesa 
than  $1,000,000,  while  the  average  of  the  past  5  yeare  does  not  exceed 
$1,600,000. 

The  state  of  Europe  during  the  three  years  of  our  last  war  with  Oreat 
Britain,  contributed  with  unusual  i^ricultural  prosperity  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  our  exports  during  that  period.  On  the  otier  hand, 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  into  most 
of  the  European  countries,  has  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibiljon,  except 
in  seasons  of  great  scarcity.  The  laige  and  inoieasing  emigration  to 
this  country,  and  the  disproportionate  growth  of  cities  and  villages  over 
the  country  population,  will  probably  account  for  this  great  diminution 
in  our  exports  of  this  important  article. 

Since  1850  an  increase  has  taken  place,  the  expoits  of  the  p^t  two 
yeara  having  more  than  doubled. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  the  culture  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  plant  indigenous  to  American  soil,  and  its  represen- 
tation upon  ancient  Aztec  monuments  is  an  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  aborigines  at  a  very  early  date.  Thera  are 
many  varieties,  which  require  different  periods  of  ripening,  varying  from 
five  months  to  six  weeks.  Owing  to  thii,  its  cultivation  is  extended 
over  a  wider 'range  than  any  other  grain.  The  intonse  summer  heat  of 
our  climate,  though  of  short  duration,  is  ordinarily  sufSeient  to  ripen 
this  grain  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  every  Stfits  and  territory  of  the  Union,  but  its  most  congenial 
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home  18  in  the  middle  States,  tliougit  its  birt5i-pl»36  is  claimed  by  the 
sunny  south. 

Ab  .wheat  can  he  profitably  cultivated  only  in  the  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  rice  only  in  the  ivarmest  portions,  this  plant  ac- 
quires  a  value  with  iis  hardly  second  to  wheat  itself. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  elements  most  important  fbr  nn- 
tiition,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  given  quantity  of  it  will  go  farther  to 
support  lifo  and  sustain  muscular  exertion  than  that  of  any  known  sub- 
stance. Mixed  with  rye  it  is  well  known  to  constitute  the  common 
bread  of  New  England.  Coarsely  ground  and  boiled  it  is  the  "hom- 
iny", of  the  south,  and  the  principal  food  of  the  negroes. 

One  of  onr  earliest  New  England  poets  has  celebrated  its  virtues  in 
verse,  and  esteemed  his  favorite  "  hasty-pudding"  worthy  the  fame  of  an 
epic,  and  he  will  be  right  who  boasts, 


Some  benevolent  gentlemen  have  at  various  times  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote its  use  and  cultivation  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  England 
and  Ireland.  Among  those  of  our  countrymen  conspicuous  in  this  effort 
are  Elihu  Bnrritt  and  the  lamented  Henry  Colman.  The  celebrated 
Gobbett  was  an  enthusiast  in  behalf  of  tbis  plant,  which  he  endeavored 
to  writ*  into  a  reputation  with  hjs  countrymen  of  Great  Britain.  He 
showed  them  that  every  part  of  this  plant  is  useful ;  that  the  stalks  sup- 
ply a  better  food  for  cattle  than  the  most  nutritious  grasses;  that  the 
husks  are  excellent  for  beds,  and  may  even  be  made  into  paper.  He 
published  a  book  in  its  praise,  upon  paper  thus  fabricated.  But  all 
these  efforts  signally  failed.  John  Bull  was  not  to  be  captivated  by 
Yankee  tastes.  The  meal  was  found  not  to  bear  transportation  welt 
and  its  culture  elsewhere  has  resulted  unsuccessfuily.  It  requires  our 
warm  and  dry  summers  to  bring  it  to  perfection — 

"For  dimes  obliqup,  that  Tcir  the  snn'fl  full  rays, 
CMll'din  their  fogs,  cicludo  tlic  generous  maize: 
A  griUn  whose  rich,  lusumnt  growth  requires 
Short  gentle  showers,  and  biijrht  etheria!  tires." 

Barlow. 

American  housewives,  too,  alone  possess  the  secret  or  the  akii!  to  cook 
in  a  becoming  manner  the  capricious  diet.  So  that  the  maize  seems 
destined  to  be  a  luxury,  which,  like  tie  shad  and  the  whitefish,  a  to  he 
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enjoyed  in  perfection  only  ia  tlie  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  doubtless,  to 
the  very  pith,  a  genuine  "Native  American." 

Indian  com  and  meal  are,  however,  exported  in  consider&Ue  quanti- 
ties, principally  to  the  West  Indies,  Spain  and  Portugal.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  century  until  1830  the  annual  export  of  com  tad 
meal  did  not  exceed  2,000,000  bushels,  valued  Ht  about  11,600,000. 
■The  annual  average  for  the  years  1848  to  1851  incluKve,  bore  a  value 
of  about  $4,500,000.  The  total  annual  product,  being  about  600,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  nearly  sis:  times  tLe  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
■the  same  year,  shows  how  largely  this  grain  enters  into  the  domestic 
/wnsumption.  In  actual  value  this  product  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
article  of  produce  of  our  country. 

The  potato  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  of  undoubted  American 
origin.  The  £rBt  mention  which  ia  found  made  of  it  was  about  the 
year  1598,  but  it  was  not  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  until  the 
18th  century.  Its  cultivation  exfflnds  from  within  the  tropica  tothe  ex- 
treme northerly  limit  of  the  temperate  zone,  being  found  up  to  lat  64 
in  Sweden.  Unlike  the  maize,  it  exhibits  no  partiaUty  for  iLe  land  of 
its  birth,  bnt  is  a  true  cosmopolite,  readily  adapting  itself  to  all  soils  and 
every  exposure.  It  has  added  millions  to  the  population  of  Europe,  and 
rendered  famines  almost  unknown  in  countries  where  they  ware  once 
frequent  To  this  remark  late  years  have  proved  an  exception,  tbe  disease 
known  as  the  potato  rot  having  hitherto  bafSed  to  a  great  degree  the 
skill  of  the  beat  cultivators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  sciences 
which  is  actively  engaged  upon  the  subject,  will  soon  be  able  to  surest 
the  true  cause  and  the  remedy. 

The  exports  of  this  article  are  inconsiderable,  as  are  also  those  of  lye, 
oats,  and  other  small  grains  and  pulse,  the  produce  of  which  finds  chief- 
ly a  tiomestic  consumption,  being  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in 
all  parts  of  our  country. 

Hemp  is  becoming  an  important  article  of  agricultural  production, 
though  scarcely  yet  an  article  of  export  We  are  in  fact  still  importers 
of  most  of  the  hemp  used  in  this  country,  though  we  possess  soils  and 
climate  adapted  to  the  culture.  Considering  its  uicreasing  importance 
to  our  marine  service — notwithstanding  its  diminished  use  in  an  old- 
fcshioned  but  vtry  capital  way,  now  become  somewhat  obsolete — it  is  de- 
.  serving  of  much  greater  attention. 
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More  than  half  of  the  tiemp  product  of  the  United  Statea  is  raised  in 
Kentucky. 

The  cultivation  of  severa!  other  articles,  of  which  we  are  importers  to 
a  large  extent,  euch  as  silk  and  tea,  has  been  attempted  nith  more  or 
less  success  in  this  country,  and  may  require  a  brief  notice. 

Most  of  you  doubtless  recollect  the  mtdberry  mania  of  1836,  which 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  commercial  speculation  than  a  legiti- 
mate agricultural  project.  It  failed  of  course,  though  it  is  still  warmly 
anticipated  by  many  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  culture,  that  silk  will 
yet  become  an  important  article  of  American  production.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  enthusiasts.  For,  though  our  soil  is  perhaps  aa  well  adapted  as 
any  other  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  I  believe  we  must  first  ap- 
proximate the  dense  population  and  the  cheap  labor  of  eastern  naliona, 
before  our  country  can  compete  successfully  with  those  silk  nusing  coun- 
tries. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  raisiDg  of  tea,  unless  the  ingenuity 
of  our  countrymen  should  devise  some  mode  of  saving  the  labor  at  pre- 
sent bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  this  article  for  the  market,  by  the 
overstocked  population  of  China. 

The  experiment  of  raising  the  tea  plant,  has,  however,  been  made  in 
South  Carolina,  and,  as  is  clmmed,  with  complete  success.  It  is  a  plant 
belonging  to  our  temperate  climate,  and  may  undoubtedly  find  here 
soils  as  well  adapted  to  it  as  those  of  China. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  expensive  process  used  in  that  country  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  American  skill  will  find  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  this  great  favorite,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  deleterious  in- 
gredients which  are  often  mixed  with  it  abroad. 

Our  view  of  the  staples  »f  American  agriculture  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  including  wool. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  much  attention  has  beea  given  in  this 
country  to  the  growing  of  the  finer  kinds  of  wool;  it  having  long  been 
tJie  prevailing  opinion  that  our  soils  and  climate  were  suited  only  to  the 
coarser  kinds.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  Saxon,  Merino,  and  oth- 
er superior  breeds  of  sheep,  has  demonstrated,  that  both  the  hills  of  New 
England  and  the  plains  of  the  weat  are  highly  favorable  to  this  culture, 
and  though  the  markets  of  Europe  are  now  so  well  supplied  from  the 
product  of  that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  may  be  some  years  before  ex- 
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ports  of  Iflige  value  wiil  be  made  from  this  country,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  tbe  activity  and  zeal  manifested  on  tb^  subject,  both  m 
the  culture  and  the  manufacture,  that  the  United  Stales  will  booq  be 
bebind  no  other  country  in  the  production  of  all  thp  ba'*t  qoilities  an  I 
wool  become  one  of  our  great  staples. 

The  farmers  of  our  own  Stale  have,  within  a  few  years,  turned  their 
attention  veiy  largely  lo  this  branch  of  industry,  and  tbe  exports  from 
Michigan  are  greatly  increasing  in  quantity  and  value 

Tbe  wool  crop  of  I8S0  amounted  to  62,000,000  Iba^  of  whi.  b  Mich 
igan  supplied  2,000,000  lbs.,  being  tbe  seventh  State  in  the  amount  of 
its  product 

JWuch  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  raisiag  of  cattle. 
Many  importations  have  been  made  of  the  best  breeds,  and  the  United 
States  promises  soon  to  be  as  well  supplied  with  the  best  cattie,  of  all 
kinds,  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

Of  the  trade  in  animals  tbe  most  important  is  that  of  swine.  Ohio 
taieB  the  lead  in  this,  and  assuredly  "  goes  the  whole  bog."  Tbe  expor- 
tation of  pork  and  beef  io  foreign  countries  has  for  some  years  bean  of 
very  considerable  importance.  Ohio  esports  pork  to  tbe  value  of  $2,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  the  whole  annual  export  of  that  article 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  a  large  proportion  when  we  consider 
that  tbe  esporta  of  pork  and  lard  amount  to  three-fourths  the  aggregate 
of  all  tbe  exports  from  this  country  of  tbe  product  of  animals. 

Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  hogs  annually  yield  their  lives  for  the 
public  good  at  Cincinnati,  and  are  made  up  into  pork,  hams,  lard,  oil, 
candies  and  soap ;  the  hog  being  a  powerful  rival  of  the  whale,  iu  its  ca- 
pacity lo  afford  means  for  the  general  enlightenment.  For  all  which 
good  things  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  our  Indian  corn;  an  article  of 
diet  which  is  at  least  properly  appreciated,  by  this  portion  of  our  popula- 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  products  of  American  soil,  let 
as  glance  at  the  character  of  its  cultivators. 

In  most,  if  not  all  civilized  countries,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
will  be  found  tillers  of  the  aoO.  The  proportion  in  England  is  but  one- 
Ihiid,  ID  France  it  is  two-thirds,  in  Italy  three-fourths.  In  the  .United 
States  the  proportion  is  stili  Jarger,     The  population  eng^;ed  in  agricul- 
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Lure,  asEliown  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  17,500,000;  that  of  ali  others 
but  S,500,000. 

Of  this  large  class  of  our  people  no  one  can  fail  ki  notice  two  broad 
ditTsions — that  of  the  ^/aniei-  and  the  true  farmer. 

The  introduction  of  slavery  into  America  early  created  a  dietiDction, 
which  is  slill  retained  in  the  southern  States.  There  the  great  buBmess 
of  cultivation  being  the  raising  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice,  the 
aumerous  details  of  a  general  agriculture  are  mostly  neglected.  The 
cultivated  lands  are  classed  as  plantations,  rather  than /arms. 

The  character  and  habits  of  the  planter  also  difli'r  widely  from  those  of 
the  farmer  of  the  more  northerly  States.  He  is  enthusiastically  at- 
akched  to  his  natne  State  and  itt  " peculiar  institutions,"  and  is  gener- 
ally frant,  hospitable,  intelligent  and  liberal.  Agriculture  being  the 
main  pursuit,  the  planter  hf^  more  influence  than  any  other  class,  ia 
forming  the  character  of  the  State.  This  description  has  reference  to 
the  large  landed  proprietors  only.  The  smaller  cultivators  are  generally 
ignorant,  and  frequently  but  little  elevated  in  charai,ter  above  the  slaves. 

You  cannot  but  notice  how  large  a  oart  in  value  of  the  products  of 
A-merioaii  soil  is  from  the  southern  "itaten  Surely  this  should  betoken 
the  superior  prosperity  of  the  cott  n  growmg  States.  But  stubborn 
fact  Hhoffs  that  in  all  the  be  t  elements  of  prospprity  and  thrift,  the 
north  has  far  outstripped  the  south  I  need  not  point  to  a  cause  as  ob- 
vious as  is  the  result.  It  is  the  contraat  helween  dave  and  free  labor. 
Ths  former,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  south 
of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  The  Virginia  countiy  gentleman  may 
possess  all  the  graces  and  private  virtures  so  elequently  depicted  by 
Kennedy,  in  his  well  known  "  Swallow  Bam.'"  His  hospitality  may  be 
u.nbounded,  his  social  quahties  unrivalled;  but  he  is  only  the  polished 
.task-master  over  ignorance  and  degradation.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  system  of  slave  labor  and  its  necessary  comcomitants, 
render  the  southern  planter  aristocratic  and  liaughty;  too  dignified  to 
labor  with  his  own  hands,  and  too  self-important  to  study  improve- 
ment. 

Inetriking  contrast  stands  the  farmer  of  the  free  States;  independent, 
sturdy,  rough-spoken,  doing  his  own  work,  or  at  least  taking  the  lead  of 
his  laborers,  and  urging  them  to  activity  by  his  example,  rather  than  his 
command.     Prizing  the  "common  school"  neit  to  hia  "stated  preach- 
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ing,"  hJH  loTe  for  iiis  country  and  his  native  State  is  founded  upon  the 
benefita  they  confer,  rather  than  any  veneration  for  their  antiquity.  The 
tiller  of  the  northern  soil  may  have  many  of  the  ungraceful  qualities  so 
humoroudy  set  forth  by  Irving  in  his  description  of  the  Yankee  farmer. 
Rude  and  unsocial  he  may  otlen  be,  roving  and  unsettled  in  hia  habits, 
hifl  home  a  log  cabin  unsheltered  by  a  tree,  or  a  diingle  palace,  half 
finished  in  the  wilderness,  vrith  petticoatrstuSed  windows,  and  festooned 
tvilh  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches.  Yet  though  wanting  in  the 
cultivated  graces,  we  remember  that  these  roving  Yankees  have,  at 
least,  the  homely  virtues  of  hfe ;  that  they  carry  with  them,  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  our  land,  the  same  etern  moral  principles  and  inde- 
pendence, and  the  same  love  for  the  school  book,  which  distinguished 
the  founders  of  our  liberty ;  that  if  they  are  oflen  too  restless  to  imbibe 
a  taste  for  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of  home,  their  brawny  arios 
fell  the  ancient  forests,  and  hew  out  the  great  highways  for  more  advan- 
ced civilization ;  that  to  their  intelligence  and  love  of  free  discussion  we 
may  safely  trust  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  our  common  country. 
May  their  virtues  and  their  hardihood  ever  be  distinguishing  trails  of 
the  American  farmer. 

But  American  agriculture  does  not  depend  for  its  highest  success 
alone  upon  men  who  have  been  exclusively  bred  to  the  plow.  Agricul- 
ture in  America  has  engaged  many  of  the  grandest  intellects  of  our 
country.  While  some  of  these  have  resorted  to  its  pursuits  as  the  most 
soothing  and  delightful  relaxation  from  excessive  mental  toil,  most  of 
them  have  found  in  it  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  highest  powers 
and  their  meet  enlarged  sphere  for  usefulness. 

At  the  head  of  this  list  stands  the  immortal  Washington,  who  combi- 
ned in  his  single  person  the  qualities  we  most  venerate  in  military,  polit- 
ical, civil  and  social  life.  The  labors  of  Washington  in  the  cause  of  ^- 
nculture  were  not  second  to  those  he  devoted  toany  other  great  interest 
of  his  county,  and  were  bestowed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  showed 
how  ardent  was  his  devotion  to  its  principles  and  practice.  Of  other 
great  statesmen,  need  I  name  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster,  as 
men  to  whom  we  are  proud  to  point,  as  among  the  practical  agricultu- 
rists of  Onr  country  J 

But  among  men  of  less  political  distinction,  the  farmera  of  Amwioa 
inckde  a  large  body  of  highly  scientific  minds,  that  are  every  year 
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greatly  enlarging  their  uumbers,  and  are  daily  advancing  our  agricuiluro 
to  higher  rank,  aa  a  science  and  an  art.  Such  men  liave  been  deriBively 
called  "gentlemen  farmers," but  tbe  laugh  which  wa^once  attempted  at 
their  expense  has  become  obsolete.  To  her  "  gentlemen  farmers,"  high 
bred  and  titled  as  many  of  them  are,  old  England  owes  as  brges  share 
of  her  prosperity  as  to  any  other  class  of  her  citizenE.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  gentlemen  farmera  of  thiR  and  anj  other  oouctry, 
that  here  they  do  not  hesitate  to  work  with  their  own  hands,  to  put  off 
the  garments  of  mere  gentility,  and  put  on  those  of  the  practical  hus- 
bandman. There  is,  indeed,  nothing  ■which  speaks  louder  for  our  coun- 
try's true  glory  than  that  her  ffentlemen  are  not  ashamed  of  toil  and 
toil-embrowned  haads. 

The  age  of  the  merely  mechanical  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  America 
has  passed.  We  have  entered  upon  its  scientific  period.  It  hss  now 
become  a  ecience,  as  well  as  a  nsefnl  art. 

The  earhest  attempts  made  by  any  of  the  States  at  treating  agricultaro 
as  associated  with  the  progress  of  science,  was  thivjugh  geohgUal  sw- 

MasBachusetts  has  the  honor  of  first  inatitimting  such  a  survey,  m- 
pecially  connecting  the  character,  condition  and  improvement  of  the  soils 
with  the  mass  of  facts  which  are  embodied  in  the  reports  of  the  geolo- 
gist So  important  were  the  results  considered  to  he,  that  New  York 
soon  followed,  embracing  in  her  plans  the  whole  subject  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  State.  Her  18  folio  Tolumes  already  published,  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  are  an  honor  of  which 
the  whole  Union  may  be  proud,  and  they  have  won  for  the  science  of 
this  country  a  reputation  throughout  Europe,  not  behind  the  brighteet 
labors  of  sdentific  England  and  France. 

The  several  New  England  States  copied  the  example  to  a  hmited 
extent,  and  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan  followed  in  the  wake.  But  the  financial  crisis  of  1838 
left  most  of  these  States  too  poor  to  complete  what  they  had  so  wdl 
begun;  and  in  most  of  them,  unfortunately,  the  mass  of  facta  collected, 
remains  «till  undigested  into  form,  or  connected  into  such  a  whole  as  is 
required  by  the  true  interests  of  science  and  of  every  branch  of  the 
national  industry. 
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These  surveys  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  have  developed  the  re- 
lations of  the  rocks  to  the  soils ;  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
latter,  the  causes  of  their  detennination,  and  the  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical meane  required  to  restore  and  maint^n  their  fertile  properties. 

About  six  years  ago  a  new  step  was  taken  in  the  application  of  eeience 
to  the  improvement  of  American  agriculture,  by  the  establishment  of  de- 
partments of  agriculture  at  the  colleges  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  "  chemistrj  applied  to  agriculture,"  Pro- 
feasors  'Norton  and  Olmatead,  who  respectively  received  their  appoint- 
ments, were  hoth  young  men,  but  they  had  expressly  qualified  them- 
selves for  this  undertaking  hy  a  course  of  severe  study  in  the  best  scien- 
tific Bchools  of  Europe.  Their  lectur<;3,  both  before  the  college  classes 
and  various  societies,  hare  elicited  the  warmest  approbation,  and  bear 
tie  means  of  widely  disseminating,  among  our  agricultural  population, 
the  principles  of  a  science  which  is  destined,  by  the  benefits  it  will  con- 
fer upon  this  branch  of  the  national  industry,  to  add  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say,  that  previous  to  these 
■movemente,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  Ameiican  agricul- 
ture. The  number  of  agricultural  publications,  both  periodical  and  oth- 
erwise, throughout  our  land,  are  an  evidence  of  the  wide  interest  which 
ifaas  long  been  felt  in  this  subject.  Hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  Ijut 
Bupports  one  or  more  journals,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural 
improvement,  and  some  of  these  are  widely  circulated  through  this  coun- 
tiy  and  even  m  Europe.  They  Iiave  kept  farmeis  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
^riculture  is  not  merely  a  mechanical  occupation,  to  be  practised  in  the 
eame  unvarying  course,  from  father  to  son,  and  from  age  to  age,  but 
that  it  is  both  an  art  anil  a  science,  susceptihle  of  constant  and  the  most 
extended  improvement. 

But  another  and  one  of  the  moat  popular  means  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  has  been  found  in  iSVafe  and  count;/  agricultural  societies. 
Washington  had,  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  national  history,  advocated 
a  national  Board  of  Agriculture  similar  in  character  to  those  of  some 
countries  of  Europe;  but  Congress,  though  often  urged,  has  not  yet 
ieen  fit  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 

To  the  Empire  State,  I  believe,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
among  our  State  sovereignties  to  establish  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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This  was  effected  in  1820.  The  early  efforts  of  this  sociaty  were  devo- 
ted to  the  publication  of  an  annual  volume  containing  a  variety  of  facta 
and  essays  relating  to  the  subject  These  volumes  have  yearly  increased 
in  interest,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  niattera  embraced. 

The  interest  felt  in  this  society  haf  been  since  greatly  increaged  by 
the  connection  with  it  of  annual  fairs,  held  by  turns  in  various  parts  of 
the  State, 

These  exhibitions  have  assumed  a  prominent  place  among  our  institu- 
tions. They  call  out  the  best  productions  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  industry  connected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  are 
attended  by  crowds,  not  only  of  farmers,  with  their  wives  and  daughters 
but  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  objects  which  tliese  aunual  gatherings  have  in  view,  are,  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  character  of  our  agri- 
cuitnral  productions,  and  the  stimulating  of  emulattoD  and  enthusiasm, 
by  the  comparisons  which  each  is  enabled  to  make.  They  also  assume 
to  considerable  extent  the  character  of  fairs  in  the  literal  and  English 
iense,  or  occasions  for  the  barter  and  interchange  of  stock  and  other 
commodities.  Should  this  character  become  prominent,  it  will  intro- 
duce a  new  feature  into  the  customs  of  this  conntry,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  countries  from  which  we  have  derived  many  other  customs,  that 
by  degrees  have  become  incorporated  into  our  American  system. 

Michigan  was  the  first  of  the  western  States  to  erect  a  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  It  was  founded  in  1848,  and  held  its  first  exhibition 
at  Detroit,  iu  the  fall  of  18*9.  Ohio  followed  the  example  in  1660, 
and  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  in  1851. 

In  regard  to  an  institution  whose  operations  are  bo  fresh,  and 
so  familiar  to  you,  as  our  State  society,  I  will  only  add,  that  in 
connection  with  it,  the  commencement  has  been  made  of  an  agrteultutal 
library  and  museum,  which  under  the  energetic  superintendence  of  our 
estimable  secretary,  axe  destined  to  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  in- 
tluence  of  the  State  society. 

A  "Kationai  Agricultural  Society"  has  recently  been  organized  at 
Washington  by  private  enterprise,  in  tbe  absence  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion; which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of  great  and  general  advantage,  in 
properly  combining,  stimulating,  and  giving  direction  to  the  operations 
oCtheS 
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With  all  our  efforts,  this  country  is  Btill  behiod  Europe  in  the  bigher 
inatitutionn,  in  botanical  gardens,  and  other  means  for  the  advancement 
of  ^ioultural  science. 

Our  review  of  American  agriculture  would  be  imperfect  without  a 
brief  allusion  to  kortieullure  in  the  United  States.  Within  a  few  years 
this  has  arisen  from  a  merely  mechaDical  pursuit,  to  the  rank  of  a  sci- 
ence and  a  iine  art. 

The  few  hand  books  published  in  this  country,  relating  to  gardening, 
before  the  advent  of  Downing,  consisted  mostly  of  recipes  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables,  with  some  imperfect  rules  for  orchard  culture,  de- 
rived chiefly  from  Enghsh  and  Belgian  works  on  these  subjects.  Scarce- 
ly any  of  these  made  allowance  for  the  veiy  different  c!imat«  of  the 
United  States;  which,  in  fact,  requires  in  many  respects,  the  very  op- 
posite managemeat  to  be  pursued  here,  from  that  which  is  bestowed  by 
the  English  gardener.  A  few  horticultural  journals  were  doing  some- 
thing to  disseminate  a  love  for  and  a  better  information  on  th^o  sub- 
jects. 

The  publications  of  Downing  established  an  era  in  our  country's  pro- 
gress. To  the  ordinary  details  of  art,  he  added  the  more  elegant  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  gardening  and  rural  architecture.  Thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  these  arts,  which  he  had  studied  and  ma- 
tured from  the  best  esamples  of  Europe,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
wants  and  circumstances  of  his  own  land,  and  directed  by  an  unrivalled 
taste  and  genius,  he  soon  became  an  acknowledged  leader  on  all  these 
subjects,  and  his  publications  the  standard  works  of  the  country. 

About  the  same  time  the  awakened  love  for  the  garden  and  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  general  feeling  of  our  deficiency  of  knowledge,  led 
to  the  formation  of  horticultural  societies,  chiefiy  in  the  cities.  Among 
the  farming  population,  hortjculture  was  hardly  known,  beyond  the  rais- 
ing of  a  few  sorts  of  cuhnary  vegetables  and  the  most  commoa  fruits. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Boston  had  for  many  years  been  in  suc- 
cessful  existence,  and  its  annual  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  ooneervatories  which  surround  that  wealthy  and  taste- 
ful city,  had  aroused  there  a  growing  emulation,  which  has  spread  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Hew-Engiand. 

In  no  one  direction  is  the  horticultural  emulation  more  manifested, 
throughout  the  northern,  eastern,  and  middle  States  particularly,  than  in 
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the  culture  of  fruit.  A  isage:  seJeetion  aod  bettor  kinds  were  deuaad- 
ed  than  the  old  nursery  oataiogues  supplied.  Much  coafusioo  of  namea 
also,  and  uncertainty  of  kinda.  as  well  as  imposition  on  the  part  of  nar- 
Beryman,  had  arisen.  Something  toward  improvement  had  been  effect- 
ed, through  the  efforts  of  yarious  societiee  and  jouraalB,  when  the  "  Con- 
grees  of  fruit  growers"  was  originated  in  New-York,  and  in  1849  bo- 
came  fully  organized,  under  tiie  name  of  the  "  North  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society."  Its  object  is  reform  and  certainty  in  the  nomenclature . 
of  fruits,  the  eolleetion  and  diasemination  of  infonBation  in  r^ard  to 
the  beet  varieties  suited  to  the  various  soils  and  situations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  proper  modes  of  culture,  and  the  banishing  of  the  many 
comparatively  worthless  sorts  that  have  loDg  been  cultivated  as  stand- 
ards. 

No  such  society  as  this  exists  in  Europe,  and  I  may  safely  say  that, 
in  no  country  is  the  interest  in  fruit  culture  so  active,  no  where  else  are 
30  many  trees  sold,  and  so  many  orchards  planted.  The  practical  spirit- 
of  the  country  is  engaged  in  this  work,  with  a  view  to  the  profitable  ex- 
port of  fruits — already  a  considerable  busioess.  Hortioultore  has  thus 
assumed  a  comsiurc  al  and  national  aspect. 

MichiganisJargely  mtere«tei  in  tbi=  progress.  Her  insular  situation, 
and  the  mild  wmters  which  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  occasions,  admirably, 
adapt  her  to  the  buclc^uI  culture  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  which, 
the  temperate  regions  aftord  Wisely  therefore,  hashorticutture  assumed 
a  prominent  place  at  our  great  State  exhibitions. 

The  culture  of  the  grape,  for  domestic  wines,  has  for  some  years  en- 
gaged attention,  in  a  few  parts  of  our  country,  particularly  in  North. 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Ohio.  Extensive  vineyards  exist  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  in  which  a  large  capita!  is  invested,  and  American  wine  is  al- 
ready an  article  of  commerce.  These  vineyards  cover  several  hundreds 
of  acree,  and  fuiniah  annually  about  50,000  gallons  of  pure  wine. 

The  most  teinperato  nations  of  Europe  are  those  which  inhabit  the 
wine  growing  countries,  and  I  doubt  not  that  American  wine  will  soon 
come  in  aid  of  the  temperance  cause,  in  banishing  distilled  and  alcoholic 
liquors. 

Like  other  new  products,  wine  and  its  fruit  will  require  years  of  cul- 
ture and  experience  before  we  can  hope  to  equal  the  best  wine  districts 
of  the  old  world.    So  far,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  forei^ 
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varieties  are  not  auited  to  our  climate,  but  tbat  we  poaaeea  native  grapes 
which  promise  fully  to  equal  the  best  of  Europe. 

We  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  repaying  the  old  world  for 
some  of  the  luxuries  which  she  furnishes  to  us.  Fruit,  chiefly  apples, 
is  exported  to  the  value  of  $100,000  annually,  aud  thousands  of  acres, 
throughout  the  middle  and  norttem  States,  are  being  planted  out  to 
the  pippin,  the  greening,  and  other  choice  kinds,  which  command  a 
ready  sale  in  the  English  market,  at  large  piices. 

The  history  of  agricuiiure  in  America,  and  a  comparison  with  the  best 
examples  abroad,  show  that  the  great  defect  of  American  agriculture  is 
want  of  systein;  the  systematic  conduct  of  farming  operations,  with  pro- 
per reference  to  all  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil  and  situMion,  of  ro- 
tation of  crops,  drainage,  thorough  culture,  and  concentration  and  divi- 
sion of  labor.  Systematic  agriculture  involves  many  and  great  scientific 
principles,  which  are  to  bo  learned  only  by  a  thorough  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  merchant  does  not  send  his  son  to  the  counting  room  un- 
til he  has  firet  pursued  such  a  course  of  training  as  the  commercial  col- 
lege aftbrda.  The  legal  profession  thinks  the  bar  di^raced  when  a  tyro 
is  admitted  to  practice,  who  has  not  consumed  the  days  and  nights  of 
years  in  study  of  the  abstruse  principles  of  law.  How  many  farmers  set 
this  high  estimate  upon  their  profession?  Is  it  not  the  custom,  even  of 
wealthy  farmers,  to  send  their  sons  into  the  field,  there  to  practise  an  art 
of  which  they  have  not  learned  the  first  principles  ?  And  yet  no  trade 
or  profession  calls  for  such  a  wide  range  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
hfetoty  of  our  own,  as  wei!  as  the  aErriculture  of  a!t  other  nations,  confirms 
this  fact. 

The  same  history  teaches  that  no  husbandry  can  be  long  pr(K- 
perous  which  takes  everything  from  the  soil,  and  gives  back  nothing  in 
return ;  that  if  we  would  not  see  the  once  fertile  fields  of  the  older 
stales,  year  by  year  abandoned  for  the  unexhausted  soils  of  the  broad 
west,  and  these  in  their  turn  deserted  because  they  no  longer  repay  the 
labor  of  cultivation,  a  new  system  must  be  pursued. 

That  this  deterioration  has  been  and  stili  is  going  on  to  a  rapid  and 
alarming  extent,  the  statistics  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  al- 
ready make  too  palpable.  It  is  doubtless  a  startling  fact  to  those  who 
have  "not  dearly  traced  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,'  that  the  pro- 
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(luce  of  ilia  soil  has  been  from  jear  io  year  dijniamliiiig  iu  nearly  all 
parts  of  thiB  country — slowly  in  eome,  rapidly  in  oliers. 

Tlie  retumB  from  the  wheat  growing  States  show  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  product  of  the  soil,  since  the  first  settlement, 
from  an  average  of  30  or  40  hushels  per  acre,  to  10  or  15  bushels. 
The  wheat  crop  of  Sew  England  was  found  to  have  diminished  one- 
half,  between  the  census  of  1840  and  that  of  1850,  no  doubt  in  con- 
siderable part  from  deteriorated  soils. 

"  Of  the  twelve  millions  of  improved  land  in  New  York,  three  mil- 
lions barely  hold  their  own,  while  not  more  than  one  million  become 
richer,  (as  well  improved  land  should  do,)  from  year  to  year.''* 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  going  on  in  Virginia,  that  many 
parts  of  that  oldest,  and  once  most  fertile  and  populous  State,  have  be- 
come almo^  depopulated. 

There  are  but  two  remedies — the  usual  one  of  emigration,  or  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  cultivation.  The  former  is  but  putting  off,  or  rather 
transferring  the  evil  from  the  old  Slates  to  the  new.  The  application 
of  science,  as  a  means  of  restoring  our  exhausted  soils,  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  most  intelligent  minds  of  the  country,  and  with  good 
success.  The  latest  returns  of  crops  show  a  gratifying  gain  in  the 
wheat  crop,  in  many  of  the  old  districts;  mainly  brought  about  by 
deeper  plowing,  by  saving  of  manures,  and  a  better  system  of  rotation. 

I  would  here  introduce  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  are  looliing 
for  great  results  to  agriculture  from  the  patronage  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  that  government  aid  to  this  great  interest 
will  ever  be  afforded  to  any  important  extent.  There  is  too  much  local 
jealousy,  too  many  political  interests  to  contend  with.  But  the  Stale 
Legislatures  may,  and  ought  to  do  much.  As  yet  they  have  done  little. 
Not  an  agricultural  school  exists  in  any  of  the  United  States.  Our 
State  Society,  in  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  took  the  lead  in 
pressing  this  subject  upon  the  legislature,  by  a  memorial,  setting  forth 
the  wants  and  the  means  of  the  State,  and  praying  for  an  appropriation 
sufBcient  to  found  an  " agticultaral  school"  and  a  "model  farm." 

Thus  far  all  efforts  in  that  quarter  have  faiied.f  But  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  was  not  lost,  in  its  effects  upon  enlightened  minds.    With 
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commenditble  wai,  two  of  our  State  inaitutions — the  ■Onivereity  and  the 
Normal  School — organized  feranchea  of  agricultural  Eclence,  The  or- 
ganic Jaws  of  both  provide  for  inatniction  in  agriculture.  The  agricul- 
tural branch  of  the  University  was  fully  organised  nearly  two  yesrs  ago, 
and  the  late  Charles  Fox  received  the  appointment  of  lecturer,  and  sub- 
sequently "  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  its  connection  with 
Science" ;  while  the  professors  in  the  department  of  natural  science  al- 
ready oi^ianiaed,  added  their  voluntary  labors.  A  coarse  of  lectures  was 
thus  provided  for,  and  deUvered  before  very  reepectable  classes,  some  of 
whom  were  practical  farmers.  Prof.  Fox  also  pubUshed  a  "  Text  Book 
of  Agriculture,"  the  first  class  book  on  this  aubject  issued  in  this,  or  I 
believe,  in  any  other  country.  It  has  filled  an  existing  void,  and  added 
to  the  reputation  of  its  author  and  of  the  Institution.  In  tiie  recent 
death  of  Mr,  Fox  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man  of  great  energy,  perseve- 
rance, and  practical  experience.  He  possessed  a  mind  thoroughly  stored 
with  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  an  uncommonly  retentive  raem- 

In  Kurope,  science  has  to  be  purchased  at  a  high  price,  which  but 
few  can  command.  But  to  the  lasting  honor,  and  we  trust  the  lasting 
advantage  of  our  State,  not  only  our  common  schools,  but  the  Universi- 
ty, are  free  to  all,  so  that  the  poorest  may  reap,  as  well  as  the  rich.  Let 
US,  then,  bestow  upon  the  youth  of  our  State  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  a  thorough  course  of  agricultural  education.  Let  ua  teach  them  to 
view  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  not  as  a  mere  wearying,  bodily  la- 
bor, but  as  enlivened  by  the  light  of  science  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
exertions  of  the  most  intellectual  minds.  Thus  shall  our  fair  peninsula 
be  crowned  with  a  fame  above  that  of  the  proudest  kingdoms  of  the 
world;  with  laureb  won  in  fields  unwatered  by  human  biood,  and  be- 
tokening peace  and  plenty,  with  all  their  countless  blessings,  to  the  latest 


ending  the  pursuit  of  agricuiture  to  a  wealth-seeiung  com- 
munity like  ours,  the  inquiry  will  at  once  be  suggested,  whether  the 
profits  of  farming  are  sufficient  to  justify  men  of  highly  educated  minds 
ia  adopting  it  as  the  business  of  their  lives,  I  allude  to  the  pecuniary 
profits  alone,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  (did  our  time  permit  that 
.pleasing  task,)  how  that  many  ulterior  considerations,  such  as  health  and 
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the  bettor  enjojmeat  of  il:,and  freedom  ftom  mental  disquietude,  constitute 
inducements  of  the  strongeat  character. 

One  thiug  is  here  to  be  noticed ;  that,  though  the  profits  of  farming 
upon  the  capital  invested,  as  compared  with  those  looked  for  by  mer- 
canljle  men,  are  confesaedly  small,  yet  the  investment  is,  in  ninety-nine 
oasee  out  of  a  hundred,  vastly  more  safe,  and  the  returns  more  regular. 
Land  is  not  a  fugitive  property.  It  can  neither  run  away,  nor  bo  burn- 
ed up. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  good  agriculture  the  land  upon 
which  the  care  and  labor  of  the  farmer  are  bestowed,  ia,  by  the  contin- 
ued new  investment  made  in  improvements,  constantly  increasing  in 
value,  and  many  farmers,  who  have  struggled  for  years  with  small  crops 
and  poor  prices,  at  last  find  themselves  rich  simply  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  their  farms. 

Compare  one  end  of  the  country  with  the  other,  we  find  no  class  in 
the  community  better  o^  with  more  of  the  solid  comforla  and  even  the 
bettor  kinds  of  luxuries,  than  the  farmers ;  and  where  science  and  skill 
are  exercised,  they  never  fail,  either  in  the  old  States  or  the  new,  to  be- 
come comparatively  wealthy,  while  the  population  who  become  so  in 
commerce  and  by  professional  labor  is  invariably  small. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  very  important  consideration, 
operating  upon  the  (^cultural  prosperity  and  prospects  of  the  United 
StatflB,  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land  of  this  country. 

The  old  feudal  tenure,  which  so  long  and  so  universally  prevailed, 
and  is  not  yet  actually  extinct  throughout  Europe,  placed  Ihe  fee  of  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  few — the  noble  and  the  privileged  classes — 
who  let  out  their  occupancy  and  use  to  their  vassals  or  tenants,  but 
never  alienated  the  title.  In  England,  to  this  day,  the  proprietorship 
of  the  ferms  is  seldom  found  in  those  who  cultivate  them. 

The  genius  and  policy  of  the  American  government  early  discour- 
aged the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  as  well 
as  the  entailing  of  lands  by  laws  of  primagenature,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  estates  to  accumulate  in  one  farm,  to  anything  like  such  an 
extent  as  exists  in  Europe;  while  the  ownership  by  the  United  States 
government  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  land  laws,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  low  value  at 
which  the  public  lands  are  held,  enable  any  person  of  common  abilities 
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and  industry,  witL  at  most,  a  very  few  yeara'  labor,  to  become  tlie  ow- 
ner of  the  Boii  he  liils;  -'Jord  of  all  he  snrveys,"  over  a  half  mile  or 
more  of  territory.  The  labor  of  his  own  hands  has  efleeted  thia  happy 
condition.  No  imperious  lord  exacls  his  hard  earned  profits,  at  once 
the  boon  of  a  paropered  aristocracy  and  the  badge  of  his  own  servitude. 
Ho  tithing  of  his  produce  is  demanded  to  support  a  church  not  of  his 
own  choosing.  What  Baron  in  his  hall,  surrounded  hy  hosts  of  de- 
pendent vassals,  was  ever  so  truly  privileged,  as  the  free-born,  indepen- 
dent, American  farmer,  upon  hU  own  fair,  bioad  acres,  waving  with  gol- 
den crops,  beneath  a  clearer  ihaa  Ilaiiian  sky ;  where  famine  ia  un- 
known, and  where  compeience,  if  not  wealth,  is  the  never-failing  reward 
of  labor. 

One  other  consideration  shall  close  our  view  of  American  agriculture, 
and  that  is,  the  advantage  possessed  hy  the  United  States  in  being  in- 
dependent of  the  world  for  all  thcee  products  which  are  n 
dividual  and  national  prosperity. 

Look  at  England,  who  imports  from  foreign  countries  tl 
upon  which  her  national  stiength  is  mainly  built,  and  which  are  the 
very  life's  blood  of  her  population !  What  would  be  her  condition 
should  a  general  war  shut  these  ont  from  her  ports?  What  would  be- 
come of  the  millions  of  her  manufacturing  population  should  she  be 
Buddeniy  deprived  of  American  ooiton  ?  How  many  thousands  more 
would  hare  died  of  starvation  in  poor  Ii'eland,  but  for  (he  tribute  of 
American  bread  i 

These  misfoitunes  can  never  come  to  us.  Our  commerce  maybe 
crippied— it  may  he  dn\en  from  the  ocean,  by  some  new  "holy  alli- 
ance," and  though  thousands  would  suffer,  and  the  luxuries  of  many 
more  thousands  be  abridged,  yet  our  fertile  fields  would  continue  to 
yield  all  the  necessaries  of  existence,  and  the  nations  which  should  com- 
mit the  outrage  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  own  deed. 

With  a  climate  and  soik  suited  to  every  variety  of  product  that  a 
civilized  people  require — with  cheap  lands,  light  taxes,  free  schools,  and 
just  laws,  what  more  is  necessary  to  constitute  this  the  most  favored  ag- 
liculturai  community  on  earth !  Nothing  more,  than  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  benefite  of  science,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  those  institutions 
whose  object  is  to  diffuse  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature — 
the  statutes  by  which  God  governs  the  eanh. 
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STATE  AeEIOULTC-EAL  SCHOOL 


The  following  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  establishrooot  of  a  State 
Agricultural  School  in  Michigan  iiaving  taken  place  in  tie  year  1S55, 
perhaps  it  will  be  thought  out  of  place  to  record  them  in  the  Society's 
Transactions  for  1354.  But  it  being  thought  advisable  to  publish  these 
proceedings  as  early  as  practicable,  we  insert  them  in  this  volume. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  the  Society's  rooms 
ip  Detroit,  Dec.  12,  1854,  the  Secretary  stated  to  the  committee  what 
had  heretofore  been  done  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultu- 
ral Sdiool,  and  urged  the  committee  to  consider  the  matter  and  take 
soroe  definite  action  thereon.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
committee  and  such  action,  taken  as  led  to  the  passage,  by  the  l^isla- 
ture,  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  State  Agricultural  School  and  Model  and 
Experimental  Farm.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
executive  committee  convened  at  Lansing,  on  Tuesday  the  12th  day  of 
June,  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  proposals  for  lands  upon  which 
to  locate  said  school  and  farm,  and  to  make  a  selection  for  such  site. 

Present,  the  President,  A.  T.  Moore,  Schoolcraft. 

Executive  Committee — 

'John  Starkweather,  Ypsilsnti, 

S.  M.  Battlett,  Monroe. 

James  Bailey,  Troy. 

Payne  K.  Leach,  Utica. 

Justus  Gage,  Dow^iac. 

Secretary — J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit. 

On  the  12th,  at  S  o'clock  P.  M,,  the  committee  met  in  the  Represen- 
tative Hall  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Secretary.     A  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  from  Lansing  and  vicinity. 
43 
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ADDRESa  delivered  b^oretkc  ExeciiUve  OorruaMee  of  Ike  i 

State  Agricidturai  Society,  and  others,  at  Lansing,  Jv.ne  12(/f, 
]8fi6,  by  J.  0.  Holmes,  Secretary  of  tht  Society. 

Ladies  ASD  Gebtiemek — 

The  occasion  of  the  meeting  vf  tie  Exeeuiive  Oommitteo  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agiicultural  Society  here  fo-day,  is  to  seleet  and  pur- 
chase a  Iraet  of  Jand  for  a  model  and  experimental  faim,  upon  whidi  is 
to  be  establkhed  a  Slate  Agricaliural  School,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Cc.mmittee,  also  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  are  to 
have  the  direction  of  the  school,  I  tender  to  you  their  thanks  for  the  in- 
lereat  jou  manifest  in  the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise,  ijj  your 


Aa  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  bi 
duty  to  Jay  before  the  Executive  Committee,  somewhat  in  detaD,  a  his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  that  have  led  to  so  desirable  s  result  aa  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law,  by  our  Stale  legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Agricultural  School  in  Michigan,  also  to  lay  before  them  such  informa- 
tion relative  to  ^ricultura!  schools  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  subject  may  be  a  dry  one,  nevertheless  it  is  an  jmportiol.  cue 
therefore  ti/e  remarksjl  wish  to  submit  fjr  lour  ronsideration  will  b^ 
somewhat  extended,  yet  as  brief  as  possible,  and  J.  hope  not  wholly  \n 
interesting  to  jou. 

I  doubt  not  that  most,  if  not  ail  of  i  ^u  ■ire  aware  that  in  the  yeai 
1649,  and  each  subsequent  year,  the  exeeutue  ccmmiltee  of  the  Mich 
igan  State  Agricultural  Society,  ac  ibetr  annual  m  etings  have  discus 
sed  the  subject  of  founding  a  Slate  Agricultural  'school  and  an  esperi 
mental  and  model  farm. 

A  leading  desire  of  the  committee,  and  the  oeiety,  has  always  been 
that  a  school  and  farm  of  this  character  should  be  established  m  Mich- 
igan and  that  it  should  ultunately,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  be  wholly  in' 
dependent  of  all  other  institutions.  This  I  say  has  been  a  leading  de- 
sire of  the  executive  committee,  often  expressed;  also  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  as  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  learn  their  wish  respecting  it. 

While  none  doubt  the  utility,  praetieabiJity,  and  indeed  the  necessity 
of  gaining  a  more  thorough  scientific  and  practical  agricultural  educa- 
tion than  we  now  possess,  there  has  been,  and  stilj  exists,  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  best  method  to  p.:r?ae  in  order  to  obtain  that  ed- 
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ucatioD,  Some  are  in  favor  and  ^.ige  tJje  establisbmom  of  an  y^rioul- 
tiiral  department  at  the  State  University;  others  are  in  favor  of  an  ag- 
ricultural department  at  the  Normal  School;  while  a  great  majority,  as 
I  have  stated,  are  in  favor  of  an  independent  institution. 

It  has  teen  \irged  by  some  that  the  revised  constitution  of  the  Stat* 
requires  that  when  an  agricultural  school  is  estahliahed,  it  shall  he  a 
departmontor  branchof  the  University.  This  is  undoubtedly  aa  hon- 
est, hut  it  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  constitution,  while  it  provides  for 
agricultural  education,  does  not  aay  it  shall  be  a  department,  or  a  braueh 
of  the  Universitj.  For  proof  of  this  assertion  I  ^fer  you  to  the  con- 
stitution itself.     The  11th  section  of  Article  13,  reads  as  follows; 

"Section  11.  The  Legislature  shall  encoiiage  the  promotion  of  in- 
telleotual,  scisntiiie,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  shall  as  soon  aa 
practicable,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School. 
The  Iiegialature  may  appropriate  the  twenty-two  sections  of  Salt  Spring 
lands  now  unappropriated,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any  land  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  school,  and  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of 
the  University,  for  instruction  iu  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences 
connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regents  of  the  University." 

I  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the  con- 
stitution, a  worthy  and  honorable  ex-president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  those  at  whose  suggestion  this  section 
was  placed  in  the  constitution,  that  it  should  require  the  school  to  be 
established  separate  from  and  independent  of  all  other  institutions,  hut 
several  of  the  members  thinking  :t  would  be  economy  to  connect  it 
with  the  University,  were  unwilling,  imder  the  then  existing  pecuniary 
embarrassed  situation  of  the  State,  to  try  the  experiment  of  establishing 
an  independent  Agricultural  School,  therefore  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised and  the  section  adopted  as  it  now  reads. 

The  discusaion  of  this  question  in  convention  was  very  interesting, 
and  may  be  found  in  Sherman's  School  Report  for  1842,  pages  246  to 
253. 

This  subject  has  not  ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Michigan,  and  the  more  it  has  been  considered  and  discussed,  the  stronger 
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htm  Income  the  conviction  of  those  most  iaterested  la  the  matter,  that  in 
ordet  to  bave  it  succeed  and  become  of  great  practicable  utility  to  the 
fermiog  community,  the  Agricultural  School  should  be  founded  upon  a 
basis  of  its  own,  and  they  have  so  decided  the  question.  But,  white  this 
ie  the  decision,  they  also  express  a  wish  that  instruction  io  scientific  ag- 
riiailture  shall  be  given  in  the  State  University  and  the  Stale  Normal 
Sohool,  so  far  as  may  be  without  detriment  to  those  institutions. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  state  the  views  of  the  Executive  Committee 
than  by  quoting  the  following  resolotion,  drafted  by  the  gentleman  just 
quoted  and  adoptedtby  the  Executive  Committee  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Dec.,  1852 : 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Dort,  Shoemaker  and  Moore,  be  a  committee 
to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  propriety  of  carrying  into  immediate 
etfectthe  11th  section  of  the  13th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  relative  to  a  State  Agricultural  School,  with  advice  that  it  be 
adopted  as  a  branch  of  the  University,  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Regents,  that  such  inetcuction  and  lectures  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  as  is  practicable  and  desirable  for  the  AgHcultural  School 
shall  be  secured ;  that  such  measures  be  taken  as  will  lead  to  the  final 
aelabUshment  of  a  model  and  experimental  farm;  that  the  permanent 
foeation  of  said  schoo!  and  farm  should  be  upon  a  tract  or  tracts,  not 
lees  than  040  acres  of  University  lands,  which  henceforth  should  be  re- 
served from  Hialej  and  that  in  the  view  of  this  society  the  contemp'at«d 
school  and  farm  should  not  be  established  in  immediat*  proximity  to 
my  existing  educational  institution;  and  that  the  income  of  the  Salt 
Spring  or  other  lands  named  in  said  section  of  the  constitution  be  invi- 
dabiy  set  apart  for  the  support  of  said  school, 

This  resolution  it  will  be  noticed  points  to  a  temporary  connection  with 
ihe  University,  and  the  final  estabhshment  of  an  independent  Agricul- 
tural School ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  established  in  immediate  proximi- 
ty to  any  existing  educational  institution.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  but  the  legislature  of 
1853  did  not  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

As  time  has  rolled  on  the  State  has  extricated  hetself  from  her  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  and  can  no  longer  plead  poverty,  or  urge  undue 
•conomy  in  providing  for  scientific  and  practical  agricultural  education; 
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therefore,  you  geotlemen  at  your  annual  meeting  in  D«oember  lasl, 
having  this  subject  under  diacuasion,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Mr.  Bartlett  offered  the  following  as  a  sutetitute  for  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Gage : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  lliis  committee  that  an  agricultujiJ 
school  should  be  entirely  separate  from  any  otter  institution. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ga^e, 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  petition  to  the 
State  Legislature,  praying  that  honorable  body  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  appropriating  a  kudi  of  money  sufficient  for  tlw 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School,  with  the  addition  of  an  ex- 
perimental farm,  where  experimental  and  theoretical  agriculture  will  ba 
taught  on  a  scale  equal  t-o  our  beat,  colleges. 

The  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  reported  the  following  pe- 
tition which  wag  adopted : 
To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

The  inhabitants  of  County  represent,  that 

Whereas,  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  Agriculture,  in  connection  with 
Domestic  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Aria,  conatitutes  the  basis 
upon  wiiiob  rest  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  whole  business  com- 
munity: And  Whereas,  It  is  evident  to  all  enh'ghtened  minds,  that 
tbese  all  important  branches  of  human  industry,  can,  in  no  way,  be  so 
well  "  encouraged  and  promoted"  as  by  a  uniform  and  general  system  of 
agricultural  education,  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  those  who  til!  the 
soil,  and  create,  by  their  industry  and  labor,  material  for  tbe  supply  of 
human  want ;  And  Whereas,  by  a  wise  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  (Art.  13,  See.  11,)  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislative  body 
"To  encour^e  the  promotion  of  mtelleetual,  scientific,  and  agricultuTai 
improvement;"  and  has,  further,  made  it  imperative  upon  the  Legiala- 
turo,  "as  soon  as  practicable,"  to  Provide  for  the  estahUsKment  of  an 
Agricultural  School,  setting  apart  funds  for  the  permanent  endowment 
and  support  of  the  same;"  and,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  wherein  it  is  '■  practicable"  for  the  Legislature  to  carry  into 
effect  the  above  wise  designs  of  the  Constitution— -the  State  being  in 
possession  of  ample  funds  -and  resources  for  such  a  purpose — do  request 
that  your  honorable  body  will,  without  imnecessary  delay,  make  suitable 
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^propriations,  by  law,  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  eufBcienl,  and 
suitable  for  an  experimeatal  farm;  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  thereon,  for  an  Agricultural  School,  placing  it  upon  a  basis  of 
ite  own,  separate  from  any  other  institution  of  learning,  and  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  shall  plact  it  upon  an  equality 
Ttith  the  best  Colleges  of  the  State.  And  your  memorialists  will  ever 
pray. 

Heiolved,  That  Mr.  Bartlett  be  a  committee  to  dralt  a  bill  ior  the  es- 
tabJiahment  of  an  Agricultural  School,  to  bo  presented  fo  the  Legiala- 
tare,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  committee,  as  by  them  here 
•heady  expressed. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  drafted  and  introduced  into  the  Legislature  at 
ifs  last  session,  and  with  one  or  two  amendments  has  become  a  law.^' 

You  will  perceive  that  the  law  authorizes  you  to  select,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  location  aad  site  for  a  State 
Agricultural  School,  within  ten  miles  of  Lansing,  and  subject  to  such 
appToval,  contract  for  and  purchase  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  sucii 
laods,  not  less  than  £ve  hundred  acres,  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
acres,  in  one  body,  for  the  purpose  of  aa  experimental  farm  and  site  for 
BDch  Agricultural  School :  Provided,  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
sudi  farm  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

For  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  duties  herein  named  you  have 
now  met  together. 

Your  secretary  has  advertised  for  proposals  and  receis'ed  several,  all 
of  which  are  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Here  allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  received  from  Prof.  Wincholl,  of 
Ihe  Slate  Univereity,  a  communication  with  a  request  that  I  would  lay 
k  before  you.  As  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
proceedings,  and  although  we  consider  the  question  with  regard  to  tbe 
Agricultural  School  being  established  upon  its  own  basis,  fuliy  settled, 
yet  as  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  to  lay  before  you  his  views 
in  favoi'  of  connecting  the  School  with  tbe  Uiiiveisity  and  not  making  it 
independent  of  that  institution,  I  wish  now  to  comply  with  his  request, 
and  will  n'ow  read  the  following  papor  by  Prof.  Winchell : 
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ON  THE  LOCATION  OV  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

I  have  watclied  with  gte^t  inli?<est  '.he  progsesa  of  those  evente  which 
have  resulted  in  a  legislative  act,  establishing  an  Agricultural  College 
in  Michigan,  and  locating  it  within  10  miles  of  Lansing.  I  have  not 
participated  in  any  action,  or  discussion,  which  has  been  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  production  of  this  result  I  believed  that  the  entire 
question  would  be  thoroughly  canvased,  and  that  the  be.3t  course  would 
be  pursued  which  the  experience  aad  light  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  be  seen  to  mark  out. 

The  result  is  one  OTcr  which  the  frienda  of  education,  and  especially 
thoae  who  appreciate  the  great  relative  importance  of  agriculture  to  our 
country,  may  rejoice.  Michigan  stands  eminent  among  the  States  for 
the  appreciative  and  liberal  action  of  her  recent  Legislature,  ia  making 
proviaions  for  the  technical  education  of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

But  after  ali,  I  cannot  believe  the  best  thing  has  been  done.  The 
nature  of  our  agricultural  education  is  auch,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the 
ends  of  an  Agricultural  College  would  be  beat  attained  hy  making  it  a 
department  of  the  Univeraity.  Many  will  be  ready  to  reply,  when  I 
make  this  avowal,  that  I  am  influenced  by  interested  motives.  Though 
I  deny  it,  I  shall  not  be  believed,  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show 
that  if  I  have  any  interest  in  the  union  recommended,  it  ia  identical 
with  the  interest  of  every  good  citizen  of  the  Stale. 

1.  Among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  destined  organization  of 
the  Agricultiiral  College,  I  suppose  the  following  to  have  been  chief: 

1.  Jealousy  of  Centralizaficin.  The  American  people  have  run  into 
a  ruinous  extreme  through  fright  at  this  bugbear.  The  citizens  of 
Michigan  manifest  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  distribute  the  different 
public  inBlitutloEs  of  the  State  among  the  different  towns  of  the  State, 
and  have  advanced  the  sentiment  that  the  University,  as  it  now  esisla, 
is  as  much  as  Ann  Arbor  is  entitled  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  mind 
which  keeps  the  greatest  general  good  steadily  in  view,  will  give  the 
last  place  to  any  such  considerations.  There  is  likewise  entertained  in 
America,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  states,  a  jealousy  of  all  great 
central  institutions.  They  convey  the  idea  of  local  power  and  influence, 
which  is  abhorrent  to  the  American  mind.  But  here  is  a  sad  want  of 
discrimination  and  good  reasoning.  Centralization  of  educational  re- 
Bourses  ia  a  fat  different  thing  from  centralization  of  dvil  power  and  its 
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applicaaces  for  coDtroIiing  the  masses.  Since  centralization  tends  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  centralized  elements,  we  ought  by  ail 
means  to  centralize  an  much  as  poasible  those  agents  and  agencies  which 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  their  nature  and  their  objects.  They 
thus  react  upon,  and  nourish  each  other,  and  the  greatest  results  will 
be  attained  where  tbe  greatest  forces  are  in  this  way  created,  Agricul- 
tural science  is  hut  the  application  of  the  abstract  or  genera!  science 
which  must  enter  into  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Scientific  Agriculture  is  as  pertinent  to  the  University  as  Medi- 
cine or  Civil  Engineering.     I  shall  advert  to  this  matter  again. 

2,  Another  reason  which  I  suppose  to  have  operated  upon  tlie  micds 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  upon  oth- 
ere,  is  the/ear  Uiai  a  suffidenily  technical  education  would  not  Refur- 
nished by  the  Uhiversily. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  fear  would  not  he  realized.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  all  which  has  yet  been  done  {though  a  noble  plan 
was  projected  by  the  lamented  Professor  Fox)  has  by  no  means  come 
up  to  the  tequirementa  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  University  lias  been  struggling  under  emharrassing 
circumstances— that  no  scheme  of  agricultural  education  was  drafted  iin- 
tii  a  recent  period,  and  that  the  opportunity  has  not  been  offered  to  show 
what  the  University  is  able  to  do  even  without  any'special  appropriation 
for  agricultural  education.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  an  Agricultu- 
ral Department  of  the  University,  to  become  efGcient  and  useful,  must 
have  one  or  two  professors  especially  assigned  to  it.  But  aifer  two  pro- 
fessorahips  devoted  to  the  specialitits  of  agriculture  shall  have  been  cre- 
ated and  properly  filled  at  the  Univereity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  stu- 
dent of  agriculture  will  be  able  to  learn  more,  and  to  learn  it  more  tho- 
roughly at  the  University,  than  in  the  contemplated  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  our  young  farmers  with  the  requi- 
site instruction  in  general  science,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  duphca- 
ting  professorships  of  "Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geolo- 
gy, Mineroli^j^'y,  Meteorology,  Mensuration,  Leveling  and  Political  Econ- 
omy." All  these  subjects  are  as  well  taught  in  the  University  as  they 
can  be  in  any  Agricultural  College.  All  that  is  needed  more  is  the  ap- 
plication of  these  to  agriculture  and  the  mtroduciion  of  the  "Veterinary 
Art,"  practical  and  experimental  farming,  and  certain  other  specialities 
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required  to  make  lie  educated  agriculturist,  The  endowmeat  intended 
for  the  Agricultural  College  would  be  siifBcieot  to  render  it  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Universitj-,  a  most  efficient  :iuxiliary  in  promoting  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  State.  Without  venturing  to  say  what  it  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  divorced  from  its  netural  alliances,  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  affirming  my  belief  tJm:  its  efficiency  would  to  very 
greatly  enhanced  by  connecting  it  with  the  University.  The  endow- 
ment contemplated  for  the  separate  organization  could  then  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  experimental  farm,  and  the  specialities  of  the  agricultural 
eonrae.  With  such  provisions  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  doub: 
the  competency  of  the  University  to  furnish  an  agricultural  education  as 
practical  and  as  thorough  as  any  separate  ciigacization. 

3.  Another  consideration  which  might  very  naturally  have  operated 
to  produce  the  organization  of  the  Agricukural  College,  is  the /ear  that 
if  eonneeted  with  the  Univenity  it  could  not  le  sufficiently  under  the 
control  of  the  State  AgricvliuTal  Society. 

I  believe  most  of  the  schemes  heretofore  broached,  contenaplated 
placing  tha  Agricultural  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University,  to  whom  it  should  sustain  the  same  relation  as  any  other 
departnaent  of  the  University.  I  conceive  it  to  he  not  only  natural  but 
right  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  should  strive  to  retain  the 
State  Agricultural  School  under  their  control.  They  are  supposed  to 
understand  best  what  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  demand,  and 
ought  to  hold  the  power  to  prescribe  the  regulations  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  But  it  vtould  be  a  pity  if  the  exercise  of  this  right  must  he 
purchased  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  which  will  be  lost  by  detaching  the 
Collage  from  the  University.  I  shaO  make  some  su^estions  hefore  I 
close  in  accordance  with  wliicii  I  conceive  all  these  advantages  may  he 
gained  with  the  sscrifice  of  none. 

II.  Having  given  briefly  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  premises 
which  have  led  to  the  separate  organiaation  of  the  Agricultural  OoUege, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  state  my  reasons  for  advoca^ng  its  connection 
with  the  University. 

1.  Such  a  connexion  would  cause  a  great  saving  in  the  first  outlay. 

It  would  save  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  site,  and  erecting  tie- 
buildings.  The  interest  on  this  outlay  will  be  sufficient  to  support  one 
or  two  professorships,  even  if  the  expenditure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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It  would  eave  the  expense  of  providing  library,  muaemns,  and  appa- 
ratus. To  accomplish  all  that  is  contemplated  in  the  act  eatabliahing 
the  College  would  require  a  great  outlay  in  this  direction — at  least 
enough  to  support  one  or  two  more  professorships.  The  Bciences  most 
nea  ly  1  ted  t  a  iculture  are  the  natural  sciences,  and  it  is  precisely 
th  so  wh  h  demand  for  their  successful  prosecution  the  laigeat 

expend  t  llections  and  apparatus.     The  law  piescribes  the 

etudj  f  1  y  aBd' minerology,  but  how  meagerly  must  these  bran- 
che  be  p  u  d  n  the  absence  of  geological  and  mineralogical  collec- 
tions. Such  collections  would  need,  to  be  furnished,  or  the  instruction 
would  inevitably  be  of  an  inferior  order.  But  these  collections  already 
exist  at  the  University,  and  what  is  the  need  of  duplicating  them  ?  But 
they  cannot  be  duplicated.  The  collections  of  the  State  Gfeological  sur- 
vey are  deposited  at  the  University,  and  as  there  has  been  but  one  sur- 
vey, there  cannot  be  any  similar  coltectfons  deposited  with  the  Agricul- 
tural College. 

All  that  I  have  amd  above,  relative  to  geological  and  minerological 
collections,  applies  literally  to  collections  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects 
and  plants.  Even  were  it  possible  to  give  the  Agricultural  College  a 
corresponding  outfit,  the  attempt  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
rantable expenditure. 

But  the  law  contemplates  instruction  in  "  Natural  Philosophy  "  and 
"Levelling."  These  happen  to  be  precisely  the  branches  embraced  in. 
one  of  the  professorships  at  the  University,  and  while  all  the  applicants 
for  instruction  in  these  branches  can  he  accommodated  at  the  Universi- 
ty, why  the  necessity  of  endowing  another  professotship  in  the  same 
department,  and  purchasing  another  suite  of  Engineering  and  Physical 
apparatus  \ 

Chemistry  is  another  of  the  branches  contemplated  by  the  law  and 
indispensable  to  the  scientific  farmer.  But  the  erection  and  furnialiing 
of  a  chemical  laboratory  is  necessarily  expensive,  and  if  not  made  so 
at  the  Agriculture  College  it  cannot  be  more  than  3  fifth  rate  affair. 
Ail  that  could  be  done  at  least,  would  be  simply  the  duplication  of  ap- 
paratus already  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  in  the  University.  How 
•much  more  reasonable  to  unite  the  resources  of  the  two,  and  create  one 
Laboratory  more  ample  and  therefore  more  serviceable  than  either  of 
the  two.     By  this  means  agricultural  students  would  derive  the  bene- 
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fits  of  the  University  fund,  aud  tlae  undergraduate  students  would  also 
receive  ft  benefit  from  the  ^ricultural  fund. 

The  tame  considerations  apply  to  the  library  inquired  for  the  uses  of 
the  Avicultural  College. 

2.  jSwcA  a  co^neclion  would  cause  a  great  saving  in  the  subsequent 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  outlay  required  for  the 
site,  buildings,  museums,  philosophical  appai'atUB,  laboratory  and  library 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  bH  of  which  would  be  saTed  by  its  connes- 
ion  with  tho  llniversity,  will  ba  sufficient  to  support  three  or  four  pro- 
fessorships. But  in  addition  to  this  the  Agrieu'tuml  College  will  re- 
quire, to  do  the  work  'which  the  University  now  doPs  at  le^=t  four  pro- 
fessorships in  the  different  b  an  hes  of  ijen  rat  sc  ence  tes  des  the  two 
professorships  above  referred  to  de  otp  1  to  acr  cultural  spec  alities,  not 
now  treated  in  the  Ucivers  ty  ourses  Th  a  amounts  to  the  endow- 
ment of  seven  or  eight  profe&orsh  pa  which  w  11  be  thr  wu  away  upon 
the  Agricultural  College,  leavu"  the  s[e  al  i^  ult  ra!  j-tofessorship 
stilltobe  provided  foi.  It  seq  a ent  to  the  squande  ng  f  $116,000 
to  $133,000— that  being  the  "um  wh  cb  at  6  per  lpu  o  11  support 
seven  or  eight  professorships  at  $1,000  each.  This  is  a  oum  which  I 
presumo  the  friends  of  the  collie  have  never  thought  of  expending  to 
render  the  institution  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  was  stated  in  the  consti- 
tutional convention  that  the  proceeds  of  the  unappropriated  salt  spring 
lands — estimated  at  that  time  at  $54,769  25,  when  the  lands  should  be 
all  sold—would  be  "a  sum  fu'ly  adequate  to  establish  on  a  stable  and 
respectable  basis  the  institution  contemplated."  The  legislature  has  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  the  remaining  22  sections  of  salt  spring 
lands,  amounting— after  deducting  735  acres,  the  deficit  of  V2  whole 
sections  granted  by  the  general  government — to  13,345  acres.  The 
average  price  at  which  these  unappropriated  lands  bave  been  selling  is, 
about  $4  37  per  acre.  If  this  average  should  remain  the  same  until 
the  13,345  acrea  are  entirely  sold  it  would  make  the  endowment  of  the 
Agricultural  College  $58,317  65.  This,  therefore,  is  the  amount  which 
the  legislature  intended  to  appropriate  to  tliis  object.  [Sheamiao,  Pub. 
Iast,p.247.]  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  has  slated  [Vol.  13, 
"S.O.  I,  p.  4,  Jan.,  1355]  thaf'the  establishment  of  an  institution  that 
would  supply  our  present  wants  ought  not  to  cost  over  $50,000,"     It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  largest  of  the  above  named  sums  is  only  half  the 
amouct  whicii  will  require  to  be  expended  before  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  be  enabled  to  teach  even  the  sciences  which  are  now  taught  at 
tie  University. 

The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  has,  iodeed,  also  stated  that  "the 
annual  cost  of  an  institution  like  this,  after  it  reached  its  highest  possi- 
ble development  would  not  he  over  $12,000  or  $15,000.  This  esti- 
mate, after  making  du6  allowance  for  the  profits,  if  any,  of  the  experi- 
mental farm,  is  incompatible  with  his  other  estimate,  for  an  income  of 
$12,000  or  $15,000  represents  a  capital  at  e  per  cent,  of  $200,000  or 
$260,000,  and  this  is  the  endowment  which  according  to  Lis  estimate 
must  exist  aa  productive  capital  after  the  erection. and  furnishing  of  the 
buildings.  If  he  could  have  supposed  the  experimental  farm  would 
yield  a  profit  of  $1,500,  this  deducted  from  the  mean  of  his  last  esti- 
mates leaves  $12,000  representing  a  working  capital  of  $200,000.  As- 
suming as  before  that  the  buildings,  apparatus,  museums,  library  and 
farm  will  not  cost  less  than  $50,000 — his  estimate  makes  it  appear  that 
$250,000  will  need  to  be  invested  in  the  Agricultural  College  to  bring 
it  to  practicable  perfection,  a  sum  four  times  as  large  as  the  Legislature 
has  provided.  It  must  he  remembered  too,  that  the  College  will  not 
come  into  the  enjojinent  of  the  full  sum  provided  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time  to  come. 

Should  it  stil  be  contended  that  $50,000  or  $60,000  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  and  endow  the  agricultural  college,  it  will  be  very  ea- 
ej  ia  calculate  what  facilities  the  income  of  such  an  endowment  will 
secure.  I  see  great  reason  to  fear  that  an  institution  built  upon  such  a 
basis  will  only  serve  to  add  new  significance  to  the  already  approbrions 
by-word — "a  western  college." 

Another  item  which  will  enter  into  the  cost  of  supporting  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  the  necessary  incidental  expenditures  which  will  not 
fall  much  short  of  $800  or  $1,000  per  year,  besides  the  farming  expen- 
ses. The  same  financial  and  other  managerial  officers  might  be  made- 
to  answer  for  the  College  and  the  University — the  same  janatora  and 
librarian — the  same  oflice  expenses,  &<:. 

3.  My  third  reason  for  advocating  the  counexion  of  the  Agricultural 
College  with  the  University,  is  the  belief  that  after  ike  college  comes 
intofiM  operaiion,  and  the  possession  of  all  it)  contemplated  advanta- 
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ges,  it  miist  nieessanty  afford  inst'-uction  soraewkat  inferior  to  tJiat 
afforded  hy  the  University. 

This  belief  resulta  firat,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  material  and 
appliances  for  the  prosecution  of  general  science  will  always  be  superior 
at  the  University  in  consequence  of  its  present  superior  furniture,  as  we!' 
as  ita  superior  ability  to  increase  it  in  the  future  as  circumstances  may 
demand.  As  to  the  agriculturai  specialities,  since  they  belong  to  a  com- 
plete course  of  University  studies,  it  is  probable  they  will  likewiae  be 
provided  for  notwithstanding  the  Agricultural  College.  This,  however, 
would  only  aggravate  the  false  economy  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
All  the  general  appliances  of  learning  already  exist  at  the  Univeisity, 
and  the  special  ones  could  just  as  cheaply  be  created  here  as  anywhere 
else.  The  State  only  needs  to  do  this  to  furnish  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  second  place,  the  learning,  ability  and  experience  of  the  profes- 
sors employed  in  the  Agricultural  College  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  general aaieaaa  will  be  likely  to  be  inferior  to  the  learning, 
ability  and  experience  found  at  the  Unisersity.  This  might  not  al- 
ways be  the  case.  There  might,  indeed,  be  always  one  or  two  excep- 
fions,  but  the  superior  inducements  to  professional  men  which  must  con- 
fessedly exist  at  the  University,  would,  as  a  general  thing,  command 
the  most  desirable  talent. 

4.  My  fourth  reason  for  objecting  to  the  divorce  of  the  Agricultural 
College  from  the  University  is  that  tke  particular  principles  of  Scien- 
tific Agriculture  constitute  properly  an  inseperahh  part  of  University 
inatruction. 

This  fact  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Agricultural  Chemistry  fol- 
lows as  naturally  after  the  principles  of  Chemistry  as  Civil  Engineering 
does  after  the  principles  of  Mathematics.  The  Veterinarj"  Art  is  as 
strictly  an  application  of  the  principles  of  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Ani- 
mal Physiology,  aa  Pathology,  Therapeuties,  Materia  Medieaand  Phar- 
macy. To  appoint  one  set  of  men  to  teach  Botany  and  Chemistry  to 
the  medical  students  of  the  State,  and  another  set  of  men  to  teach  pre- 
cisely the  same  things  to  the  agricultural  students  of  the  State,  seems  to 
ma  a  folly  that  hardly  requires  exposure.  It  would  be  no  leas  absurd 
to  build  and  officer  one  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
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another  for  tbo  instruutioo  of  Llie  dumb,  while  both  rfcijaito  to  be  taiiglit 
precisely  the  same  knowledge. 

Bettei'  than  a  eeparale  oi^niaation  of  the  Agricultural  College  would 
be  its  sounexiou  with  the  Normal  School.  But  this  alliance  would  be 
far  less  appropriate  than 'the  one  advocated.  Agricultural  ecieace  is 
neither  an  element  nor  an  application  of  ihe  scienes  of  paedagogy.  It 
fB  the  piovince  of  the  Normal  School  to  afford  instruction  in  all  those 
brandies  required  to  make  an  accomplished  teacher.  Agriculture  could 
hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  requirement.  But  the  TJniTereity, 
whose  province  it  is  to  teaeh  all  science,  claims  naturally  the  Agricultu- 
ral College.  The  school  of  medicine  has  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity because  the  University  possesses  ample  facilities  for  giving  in- 
Btruetion  in  those  sciences  which  find  their  application  in  medicine- 
The  school  of  civil  engineering  ha^  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, because  civil  engineering  is  a  practical  application  of  the  al- 
gebra, geometry,  and  mechanics  taught  at  the  University.  On  tie 
same  grounds  should  the  school  of.  agriculture  be  connected  with  the 
University ;  and  ii  is  not  so  much  tie  interest  of  the  Univeraity  which 
demands  it  as  the  interest  of  the  Agricultural  School  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  sound  economy. 

5,  An  additional  reason  for  advocating  the  union  of  the  Agricultural 
College  with  fie  Univereity  is  that  mch  a  course  would  tend  to  the  cen- 
traU^atwn  and  reproduction,  instead  of  the  dispersion  and  dissipaiiw), 
0/ our  educational  resources. 

As  already  slated,  I  suppose  this  very  tendency  to  form  one  of  the 
popular  objections  to  such  a  union.  I  admit  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
inereaBed  advantages  which  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  would  derive,  that 
is  a  mere  accident  resulting  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  can  add 
nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  forces  concentrated  there.  It  ia  aspedes 
ofmonopolj  of  advantages  which  is  inseparable  from  centralization.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  any  accidental  benefits  which  Ana  Arbor 
might  derive,  would  not  detract  from  the  advantages  already  enjoyed 
by  the  other  towns  of  the  State.  They  are  still  left  unharmed.  Nei- 
ther, if  the  Agricultural  College  is  distinct,  can  the  local  advantages  of 
its  presence  bo  enjoyed  by  more  than  one  town.  All  the  other  towns 
will  be  no  better  ofl"  than  if  the  CoUege  were  located  at  Ann  Arbor. 
But  the  growth  of  any  town  of  the  State  from  any  sncli  influence  as 
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ib6  presence  of  a  puLslic  inetimtJoQ,  is  a  general  benefit  to  the  State. 
Otherwiae,  the  geoeral  interest  would  be  best  promoted  by  legislating 
against  the  particular  JiitereBi  of  each  of  the  towns  of  the  State. 
Whatever  benefit  Ann  Arbor  might  receivs  from  the  presence  of  the 
Agricultural  College  redounds  as  much  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State  aa  if  the  benefit  were  bestowed  upon  Lansing,  or  any  other  town. 
Neither  can  it  be  reasonably  said  in  denial  that  the  region  about  Ann 
Arbor  needa  less  the  developing  inilueBce  of  a  public  institution  than 
the  region  about  Lansing.  The  wilds  of  our  State  are  not  to  be  devel- 
oped into  cultivated  and  productive  fields  by  sending  weakly  agricultur- 
al colleges  among  them,  but  by  sending  among  them  the  well  trained- 
^raduates  of  strong  and  healthy  Colleges. 

But  suppose  the  union  of  the  Agricultural  Ooilege  with  the  Universi- 
ty should  prove  a  benefit  to  Ann  Arbor  alone,  and  that  the  State  at 
large  could  not  possibly  participate  in  that  benefit,  while  by  locating  tie 
College  at  Lansing,  not  only  the  Capital,  but,  secondly,  the  entire  Stata 
would  be  benefitted  by  such  location.  The  question  has  to  be  solved, 
whether  the  total  advantages  of  such  location  would  equal  the  advanta- 
ges already  pointed  out,  of  a  connexion  with  the  University.  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  site,  buildings,  professorahipa  of  general  science, 
&c,,  would  cost  at  Lansing  $116,000  to  $133,000.  Themean,  which 
is  a  low  estimate,  is  ^125,000.  Two  additional  professorships  of  special 
science  would  require  $33,333,  making  a  total  of  at  least  1158,000. 
Shall  this  sum  be  expended  to  purchase  the  incidental  advantages  which 
liansing,  and  reflectively,  the  State  might  receive,  while  $33,000  would 
procure  the  same  education  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  short,  wilJ  the  State  be 
$126,000  better  off  by  placing  the  Coliege  at  Lansing  than  by  placiao; 
it  at  Ann  Arbor  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  neighborhood  of  the 
location  of  any  public  institution  are  in  comparison  but  very  trifling  con- 
siderations, and  it  is  in  reality  an  unworthy  act  for  the  citiaens  of  a  partic- 
ular neighborhood  to  attempt  to  sacrifice  a  great  public  interest  to  their 
own  local  aggrandizement.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding. 
I  beheve  that  when  such  attempts  are  made,  people  do  not  generally  re- 
alize the  estent  of  the  raiaehief  they  are  working.  I  greatly  regret  that 
the  beneSta  of  the  centralization  of  our  educational  forces  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  thiugs  be  secured  without  liability  to  these  incidental  objec- 
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tions.  But  it  is  mrely  the  case  that  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  any  un- 
sullied good,  without  tie  accidental  accompaniment  of  some  evU. 
But  these  evils  ought  to  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  good. 
Our  railroad  corporations  do  not  hesitate  to  concentrate  their  ahops  for 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  operations  ia  a  single  advantj^eous 
point.  The  henefila  of  centralization  in  such  a  c^o  are  mateTial  and 
palpable,  and  every  one  sees  them,  and  seea  how  unreasonable  would  be 
the  demand  for  a  so-called  democratic  distribution  of  the  different  rela- 
ted operations.  But  there  are  similar  correlations  and  dependenoiea  in 
the  different  operations  of  educating,  which  require  the  related  processes 
to  be  conducted  in  proximity  to  each  other.  The  citizens  of  the  State 
have  as  much  reason  to  complain  at  seeing  the  workshops  of  their  rail- 
road sysl«m  concentrated  at  Detroit,  as  at  seeing  the  workshops  of  their 
educational  system  concentrated  at  Ann  Arbor.  There  is  a  perfect  pka* 
■*y  of  conditions — except  that  in  the  former  are  forged  material  and  pe- 
rishable products,  and  in  the  latter  immaterial  and  imperishable  pro- 
ducts. We  every  day  acknowledge  to  soioe  estent  the  advantages  of 
centralization.  Our  very  civil  and  social  existence  depends  upon  it.  We 
all  admit  that  the  various  offices  of  the  State  government  ought  (o  be 
at  the  capita!  of  the  State.  I  have  seen  it  stated,  for  thfe  same  reasons, 
that  the  state  prison  ought  to  be  located  at  the  capital.  We  should 
pronounce  it  an  act  of  consummate  folly  and  extravagance  to  locate  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Lansing,  the  kSenate  at  Detroit,  the  Treasu- 
rer's Office  at  Ypsilanti,  the  Lacd  Commissioner's  office  at  Nileis,  the, 
Attorney  General's  at  Grand  Bapida,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction's  at  Mackinac — to  furnish  separately  the  requisite  buildings 
for  each  of  these  branches  of  tiie  civil  government — to  duplicate  the  State 
Library  for  each,  and  furnish  each  with  the  service  which  ia  now  per- 
forme  At  Lansing,  at  once  for  all.  We  perceive  centralization  to  be  es- 
sential in  this  case,  and  we  submit  with  a  degree  of  willingness  to  the 
necessity  of  things ;  and  since  the  centralization  must  take  place  some 
where,  we  unite  as  gracefidly  as  possible  in  selecting  Lansing  for  thp 
favored  spot  We  acknowledge  also,  that  in  these  affairs  centralization 
is  a  source  of  economy,  We  see  that  with  a  given  total  expenditure  of 
money,  greater  efficiency  can  be  given  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
<avil  government.  We  conclude,  in  short,  that  centralization  is  a  source 
of  power.     But  while  we  are  wiUing  to  resort  to  the  centralization  of 
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the  difieient  offices  of  the  civil  govemmetit  for  tlia  purpose  of  develop- 
ing, economically,  sufficient  civil  power  to  carry  on  the  public  affaira  of 
the  State,  we  are  verj  property  jealous  of  that  power  and  restrict  its 
increase  beyond  the  limits  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  legiti- 
mate objects.  But  why  are  we  jealous  of  it — and  why  do  we  restrict 
its  increase  1  Simply  because  the  people  have  no  use  for  such  surplus 
power,  and,  besides  that,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  agency  to  have  in  exis- 
tence among  a  free  peopla  But  I  would  ask,  do  the  same  reasons  esjst 
for  entertaining  a  jealousy  of  educational  power  ?  Has  the  accumulation 
of  the  power  to  educate  the  youth  of  our  country  ever  been  known  to 
endanger  the  liberties  of  ito  citizens  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  ja  no  danger  that  our  intellectual  agencies  will  ever  become  too 
strong.  Educational  power  is  not  like  civil  power,  a  necessary  evil,  but 
an  essential  good.  Hence  the  more  we  have  of  it  the  better.  It  be- 
hooves us,  throwing  aside  all  local  and  narrow  views  to  resort  to  centra- 
lization or  any  other  means  which  good  economists  and  patriotic  citizens 
can  devise  for  developing  our  educational  power  to  the  utmost  practica- 
ble hmit.  When  we  become  jealous  of  educational  power,  we  had  bet- 
ter, to  be  consistent,  abolish  all  centers  of  power  and  fanatically  rob 
ourselves  of  all  the  benefits  which  the  world  is  now  receiving  from  uni- 
ted effort  and  voluntaiy  association.  We  had  better  tear  up  the  Central 
and  Southern  Railroads  and  allow  each  little  town  to  construct  ifa  own 
particular  road  to  the  principal  marts  and  have  its  own  httle  workshop 
at  its  own  little  terminus.  This  system  would  cost  vastly  more,  but  we 
should  avoid  all  "  monopolies"  and  centralized  power,  and  each  town 
would  derive  an  equal  benefit  from  its  blacksmith's  shop  at  the  home 
end  of  the  line. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  advocating  the  connection  of  the  Agricultural 
College  with  the  University.  I  am  not  so  situated  that  I  could  be  ma- 
terially influenced  by  selfish  or  local  considerations  in  coming  to  these 
conclusions.  I  believe  they  are  based  upon  the  esaentiai  relations  of 
ihingp.  I  could  not  think  otherwise  without  doing  violence  to  the  con- 
victions of  my  judgrr.ent. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  mention,  that  the  friends  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lego  have  generally  advocated  its  connection  with  the  University,  In  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  1850,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  say 
"the  institution  should  be  attached  to,  or  form  a  branch  of  the  State 
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UniFersity,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  chattel-  of  that  inslitutioQ." 
[Shearman,  Public  Instruction,  p.  206.]  The  general  tenor  of  the  da- 
bates  on  this  subject  which  took  place  in  the  conatitutional  convention 
shows  it  to  have  been  designed  that  tte  Agricultural  School  should 
form  a  branch  of  the  University.  [Ibid,  p.  246.]  The  constitution  also 
provides  (Art.  13,  Sec.  2,)  that  the  legislature  "may  make  (lie  same  a 
branch  of  the  University."  I  capnot  hut  think  tiiese  earlier  Judgments 
are  sound,  and  that  the  Agricultural  Society  might  still  retain  its  proper 
control  over  the  Agricultural  School,  even  if  organically  and  locally 
connected  witik  the  University. 

III.  The  following  plan  is  suggested  as  one  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Agricultural  College  might  derive  the  benefits  of  a  connection  with 
the  University,  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Sfate,  the  benefits  of 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  The 
object  has  been  to  ad^pt  the  existing  organization  of  our  educational  af- 
taiis  to  Uiis  object: 

1.  Let  the  Kegente  of  the  Univeisity  continue  in  their  present  rela- 
tion to  that  institution,  but  let  them  be  in  relation  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  merely  an  executive  committee,  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society. 

2.  Let  the  Board  of  Education  retain  its  present  relations  to  the  State 
Normal  School,  Their  jurisdiction  might  be  restricted  to  this  or  extend- 
ed to  the  Agricultural  College  as  suggested  belo«'. 

3.  Let  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  be  constituted  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
Let  them  have  power  to  prescribe  all  the  provisions  of  the  C<rflege,  and 
U)  incur  expenditures  annnally  in  behalf  of  the  same  to  an  amount  with- 
in the  hmits  of  tie  annual  income  of  the  fund  created  for  the  College. 
Whatever  expenses  might  ba  incurred  by  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
in  consequence  of  the  requirements  of  the  Agricultural  College,  should 
be  conaidered  as  payable  out  of  the  income  of  the  College.  If  deemed 
more  expedient,  a  joint  board  might  be  constituted  of  these  Directors 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  need  bo  no  collision  between  the  Regents 
and  the  government  of  the  Agricultural  College.  The  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  each  might  be  so  defined  that  the  University  would 
yield  the  advantages  of  its  Cabinets,  Library  and  Professorships  to  the 
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Agrieultui'sl.  College,  without  detriment  oc  axpeose  to  itaelf,  and.  tha 
Agricultural  College  would  receive  these  benefits  without  losing  its  in- 
diyiduality  or  its  sab3er\'ienoy  to  the  agricultural  interests  r^reaented 
by  the  State  Society. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  all  such  projects  are  now  excluded  from  con- 
sideration ;  that  the  Legislature  has  passed  its  enactments  and  the  I(Jca- 
tjon  of  the  Agjicuitura!  College  is  fixed.  I  think  otherwise.  What 
the  Legislature  has  done  has  been  at  tl:e  instigation  of  oitiaens  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  same  instigation  that  action  can  be  altered  or  repeal- 
ed. Another  Legislature  may  make  a  different  enactment,  and  would 
do  so  if  the  agencies  by  which  they  should  be  operated  upon  were  di- 
rected to  that  object.  When  the  citizens  who  are  interested  in  tie  Ag- 
ricultural College  are  convinced,  the  end,  I  conceive,  is  nearly  gained. 

But  such  a  course,  it  will  be  further  urged,  will  delay  at  least  two 
yeatB  the  establishment  of  the  College  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
still  uncertain.  This  is  something  of  an  objection,  it  is  true.  But  let 
UB  remember  the  evils  of  delay  are  only  of  two  years  continuance,  while 
the  evils  of  an  unfortunate  location  will  be  enduring.  But  there  need 
not  be  an  actual  delay  of  two  years.  If  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
tlie  Board  of  Education  are  agreed  that  the  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity is  desirable,  they  not  being  bound  by  the  act  to  locate  the  Col- 
lege, and  found  it  within  two  years,  may  proceed  to  make  inquiries  and 
provisional  arrangements,  and  even  bring  matters  to  the  point  of  con- 
summation, anterior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature,  and  as  soon 
as  a  single  clause  ia  the  present  act  shall  have  been  repealed,  may,  by 
a  few  strokes  mors,  make  fast  their  provisional  arrangementa,  and  epeak 
the  College  at  ouce  into  existerice.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
time  which,  under  the  present  act,  will  be  required  for  putting  up  the 
buildiDgs  at  Lansing,  will  be  saved,  if  the  College  is  attached  to  the 
University.  This  saving  of  time  is  a  gain  which  might  well  enter 
among  the  arguraents  for  such  a  connection. 

Finally,  then,  it  appears  clear  to  me,  not  only  that  the  Agricultural 
College  will  derive  incalculable  advantage?  from  a  connection  with  the 
University,  but  that  such  a  connection  is  even  now  a  feasible  project. 


.  WINCHELL. 


UhivkRh'Sity  of  MiciiEGiif,  March  10,  1855. 
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I  fear  I  aiQ  Ireepassiog  ispon  your  time  and  patience,  but  the  object 
of  this  meeting  is  one  of  no  common  occurrence,  or  of  slight  interest 
to  youiselves,  or  fo  tte  citizens  of  Michigan.  Indeed,  this  act,  in  the 
furtherance  of  which  jou  cheerfully  take  part,  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
hifltory  of  Michigac,  and  cot  of  Michigan  only,  hut  also  in  the  hiatory 
of  our  country.  For  no  State  Agricultural  School  in  connection  with 
an  experimental  and  model  farm  has  yet  been  established  by  either  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Michigan  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter,  And  why  may  she  aot;  she  is  one  of  the 
younger  sistflrs  of  the  Union  it  is  true,  but  is  she  not  comely !  See 
her  rising  in  the  midst  and  spreading  herself  upon  tho  crystal  waters  of 
these  inland  seas;  surely  it  is  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  wafer, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hDlsT  land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fruits,  and  lowers,  and  honey;  land 
wherein  thou  mayest  eat  bread  without  scarceness ;  a  land  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thoa  roayest  dig  brass.  Yes,  Michigan 
is,  by  her  natural  position  and  resources,  rendered  pleasing,  lovely,  beaii- 
tiful,  weaHhy,  and  worthy  to  take  the  lead  in  this  noble  enterprise,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  will  add  to  her  value,  her  fame,  her  glory. 
Say  you  that  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  some  other  States 
have  their  agricultural  schools  J  Each  of  the  States  named  have  taken 
some  stepa  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object,  but 
have  not  yet  succeded.  In  1SS3  ihe  Legislature  of  New  York  passed 
the  following  act,  viz : 

AN  A  CT  lo  incorporate  the  Mvi    Yorlc  Slate  Agrkullia-at  Gollegt^ 
Passed  April  I5th,  185,1. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows;  Section  1.  John  Delalield, Henry  Wager, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  WJiliam  Kelly,  John  A.  King,  N.  B,  Kidder,  Robert  J. 
Swan,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  or  may  be  associated  with  them 
for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  constituted  and  creiced  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  by  the  name,  style  and  description  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College,"  and  the  said  corporation  ^Jiall  have  and  enjoy  all 
the  corporate  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  b\  any  m  jrporated  college 
in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  'thall  be  subject  io  the  provisions  and 
eseioise  the  powera  and  duties  eontame  1  and  set  forth  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  title  one  of  the  revised  statutes. 
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8bo.  2.  The  farm  and  grouadfi  belonging  and  attached  to  the  said 
college  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  3.  The  plan  of  iEstruction  shall  embrace  the  following  branches 
of  knowledge :  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  chemistry  and  ita  ma- 
nipuIaUons,  so  far  as  it  may  be  usefully  connected  with  agriculture, 
mathematics  and  mechanica,  surveying  and  engineering,  geology  and 
botany,  lie  practical  management  of  the  farm,  of  the  dairy,  and  of  the 
various  kinds  of  live  stock;  also  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as 
may  be  deemed  useful  and  proper. 

Sec.  4.  The  persons  named  inthe  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  and 
form  the  first  board  of  trastees. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  immediately. 

By  the  following  notes  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  July,  18SS,and  November,  1853,  it  will  be  seen 
that  under  this  charter  a  college  was  organized  and  a  farm  purchased. 

NEW- YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  chaitered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Agriculture  the  means  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  Aits  and  Sciences  aj/propriate  to  their  vocation ; 
to  prepare  students  for  practical  active  labor,  by  training  the  mind  in 
a  system  which  shall  inculcate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scien- 
ces essential  to  agricultural  success. 

To  insure  the  development  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the 
soil,  the  Legislature  has  required  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Trueteos,  having  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  tliem  by  the  Le- 
^slature,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  College,  by  the  following  ap- 
pointments : 

John  Delafield,  President  of  the  College, 

Hon.  John  A,  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Joel  W.  Bacon,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Kidder,  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  4tii  of  June,  a  report  was  present- 
ed by  B,  P.  Johnson,  from  a  special  committee,  on  the  location  of  the 
College,  declaring  "  that  after  an  examination  of  the  Oaklands  Farm  in 
Seneca  county,  they  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  price  asked  for  it  is 
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its  fair  value  in  tte  market  for  farming  purposes ;  that  it  ie,  by  previous 
preparalioD,  by  position  and  variety  of  soil,  in  every  reapeet  adapted  to 
the  objecta  of  tbe  Institution ;  tiat  the  title  is  perfect,  and  recommend 
that  tbe  cbain  of  title  be  entered  at  large  on  ibe  minutes  of  the  Board," 
&c.  Tbis  farm  is  situated  midway  between  tie  matket  towns  of  Wa- 
terloo and  Geneva,  in  full  view  of  Seneca  late,  and  overlooking  tbe  vil- 
lage of  Geneva;  elevated  about  120  feet  above  the  Jake,  it  is  free  from 
causes  disturbing  health ;  its  soil  varies  from  a  strong  day  to  a  sandy 
loam,  presenting  varieties  eufSeient  for  testing  by  experiment  every 
doubtful  question  in  relation  to  soils,  and  to  exhibit  the  moBt  approved 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  Trustees  are  prepared  to  receive  from  farmers  and  friends  of  ag- 
riculture, proposals  for  the  capital  stock  of  tbe  Institution,  which  will  be 
distributed  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  payable,  10  per  cent,  on  sub- 
scribing; 40p6r  cent  on  1st  July;  50  percent  on  1st  October. 

The  Trustees  may  be  addressed  (post  paid)  at  their  respective  resi- 
dences, as  follows : 

Hon,  John  A.  King  Jamaica,  Queens  county;  Henry  Wager,  West- 
ernvHIe,  Oneida  county;  B,  P.  Johnson,  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany; 
Wm.  Eeliey,  Ehinebeck,  Dutchess  County ;  N.  B.  Kidder,  Geneva,  On- 
tario county ;  Joel  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  Seneca  county ;  Tallmadge  De- 
lafield,  Geneva,  Ontario  county ;  Wm,  BueJ,  Rochester;  Monroe  county ; 
John  Delafield,  Oaklands,  Seneca  county. 

The  officers  of  the  College  will  endeavor  to  present  subscription  books 
in  each  county,  that  the  College,  so  entirely  agricultural  and  peculiarly 
the  Farmere'  Institution,  may  find  its  support  widely  difiiised  through- 
out the  Stat«. 

Tbe  President  will,  upon  application  to  him,  give  all  needful  informa- 
tion to  tbe  ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  College,  and  the  cour- 
see  of  instruction  to  be  pursued. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

JOEL  W.  BACON, 

Secretary. 

NEW   yOKK   AGRICCITCrRAL    C0LL20E, 

Tho  committee  of  the  trustees,  Messrs.  King,  Kelly  and  Johnson,  who 
were  appointed  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  tbe  farm  for  the  InsUtn- 
tlon,  met  at  the  Oaklands  farm,  on  Saturday,  Juno  4tb,  and  after  eiam- 
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ining  the  farm  of  Mr.  Delafieid,  and  Ihe  title  of  the  same,  wiich 
was  found  in  all  respects  satiefectory,  reported  to  the  Boacd  of  Trustees 
in  favor-of  purchasing  tlie  same  at  $20,000.  The  farm  contains  360 
acres,  with  varieties  of  soii  well  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  report  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  are  secured,  of  whidi  the  prospect  is  very  encourag- 
ing, the  arraogements  for  placing  the  Institution  in  operation  wiH  be 
carried  out  at  an  early  day. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Delafieid  occurred  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Oak- 
lands,  Seneca  county,  on  the  22d  October.  His  loss  to  the  Agricultur- 
al community  is  irrepairable ;  no  man  in  onr  State  has  devoted  himself 
with  more  intelligent  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  this  great  interest  than 
Mr.  Delafieid.  By  his  exertions,  an  Agricultaral  College  was  chartet- 
ed,  and  its  Board  of  Officers  organized,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  had  succeeded  in  securing  funds  nearly  sufficient  to  put  the> 
institution  into  operation  immediately.  Wa  know  not  where  to  look 
for  Ills  successor,  but  trust  that  that  good  Providence  wbich  has  hith- 
erto prospered  ua,  will  direct  to  some  discreet  man  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  our  deceased  friend  and  feDow  laborer. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  found  ap- 
propriate resolutions  in  relation  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  Delafieid. 

B^OVEMBIK,  1853. 

A  short  time  since,  I  wrote  to  B,  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  asking  for  information  respecting 
the  present  situation  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  School,  but 
have  received  nothing  in  addition  to  what  I  have  presented.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  checked  hj^  the  death  of 
Mr.  Delafieid. 

I  have  before  me  a  "  Circular,  embracing  a  brief  history  of  Pleasant 
Hill  Academy,  aad  Farmers'  College,  together  with  a  plan  and  course 
of  study  of  a  department  for  the  promotion  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture;  College  Hill,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  November, 
1953."  Also,  a  eircalar  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  at  Oberlin, 
Lorain  eototj,  Ohio, 
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The  former  of  these  is  a  pm'ate  enterprise,  and  was  founded  by  F. 
0.  Carey.  The  latter  is  ako  a  private  entarpriae,  and  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  its  professors,  will  explain  the  objects  and  plan  of  this  in- 
stitution : 

OcEELiK,  Jan.  4,  1855. 
J,  G.  HoLUBs,  Esq.  : 

Dbab  Sib — Your  letter  of  the  2Sth  ult.,  making  enquiries  respecting 
the  "Ohio  Agricultural  College,"  was  received  some  days  since  and  de- 
served an  earlier  answer,  but  the  necessary  leisure  has  not  been  at  com- 
mand until  this  moment.  I  enclose  you  one  of  our  circulars  from  which 
you  will  get  an  idea  of  our  object  and  plan,  and  also  of  our  course  of  in- 
Btruction.  In  addition  to  what  appears  in  tlte  circular  I  may  add  that 
tliis  institution,  although  designed  and  adapted,  as  we  believe,  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  is,  however,  a  private  enterprise,  in  which  only 
the  lecturers  have  any  pecuniary  interest,  they  having  mutually  ^eed 
to  share  equally  in  the  expense,  the  labor,  and  in  the  profit  or  loss.  We 
have  no  endowment  and  have  received  no  pecuniary  ^d  from  the  State 
or  any  other  quarter,  and  probably  should  have  been  unable  to  com- 
mence this  winter  had  not  the  Oberlin  College  made  us  a  very  generous 
aSar,  viz :  the  gratuitous  use  of  lecture  rooms,  laboratory,  philosophical 
apparatus  and  library  during  the  college  vacation,  which  continues  the 
whole  time  that  we  desired  to  occupy.  Whatever  else  we  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  our  several  departments  of  instruction,  each  lecturer 
procured  for  himself:  the  beginning  of  a  library  and  collection  or  mu- 
aeumieall  we  have  of  joint  property.  There  is  no  farm  connected  with 
OUT  school,  and  indeed,  the  man^ement  of  a  farm  would  not  harmonize 
w^th  our  piaE,  which  is  not  so  much  to  train  up  the  rising  generation  in 
(he  practical  details  of  farming  as  to  give  to  the  farmera  already  in,  or 
about  entering  upon  active  life,  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  rationale 
of  their  every  day  labors  and  operations.  With  this  view  our  lectures 
continue  only  during  the  winter  months,  in  which  respect  our  plan  re- 
sembles that  of  moat  medical  colleges;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
we  eipect  our  pupils  to  apply  our  teachings  to  practice  on  their  own  farms, 
as  some  of  the  teachers  will  be  doing  upon  theirs.  We  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  have  a  complicated  organization ;  we  do  our  own  business 
and  therefore  have  no  need  of  trustees.  Dr.Dascomb,  ourseniorassooiate, 
>isSecretary  and  Treasurer,  but  he  is  too  modest  to  allow  himself  to  be 
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styled  President  Our  class  thifs  winter  is  quite  small,  but  we  are  in  a 
me^ure  compensated  by  their  intelligence  and  diligent  attention  to  tbe 
inBtruction  given.  We,  ourselves,  find  so  much  pleasure  in  teaching  the 
various  applications  of  science  to  agriculture,  that  we  almost  foi^et  that 
(3iis  is  for  the  present  our  only  compensation.  But  we  are  not  discoura- 
ged, we  expect  to  do  better  another  winter — it  is  our  determination  to 
keep  rigtt  on  until  we  do. 

In  respect  to  the  effort  you  are  making  in  Michigan  we  heattjly  bid 
you  "  God  speed,"  sad  trust  the  good  people  of  that  enterprising  Slate 
will  see  the  advantage  of  prompt  and  liberal  appropriations.  Welmade 
no  application  for  a  State  appropriation,  not  because  we  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  such  expenditures,  nor  because  we  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
much  greater  outlay,  but  because  we  thought  we  had  better  devote  our 
energies  to  demonstrating  that  there  is  something  to  be  taught  before 
our  overtasked  people  in  Ohio  would  he  willing  to  pay  anything  for  the 
teaching. 

Yours  truly, 

NORTON  S.  TOWKSHEND. 

By  these  documente  you  see  that  neither  of  these  States  have  a  State 
Agricultural  College,  under  State  patronage,  if  they  have  under  any 
patronage.  There  ia  no, such  school  in  Maaaachusetts,  It  is  true  that 
in  some  of  the  colleges  in  different  States  there  has  been  estabhsbed  a 
Professorship  of  Agriculture,     There  is  one  such  in  Yale  College. 

We  can  say  then,  and  with  pride  and  satisfaction  we  say  it,  that  Mich- 
igan is  tbe  first  of  tiiese  United  States  to  try  the  experiment  of  estab- 
lishing a  State  Agricultural  School  and  experimental  and  model  farm, 
under  government  patronage.  We  hope  and  trust  the  experiment  will 
prove  an  eminently  successful  one. 

It  is  tme,  the  enterprise  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  by  the  Legislature,  and  by  yourselves  it  has  been  duly 
considered,  and  you  have  decided  that  in  order  to  render  the  institution 
of  the  highest  practical  utility,  it  should  be  established  upon  its  own  ba- 
sis, and  entirely  seperate  from  any  other  institution. 

But  although  you  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  right  that  you 
should  examine  the  arguments  of  those  who,  after  giving  the  subject 
some  attention,  "canriot  believe"  that  in  eatahUahing  an  independent 
fchool    "  the  best  thing  has  been  done."     Hence  I  am  pleased  to  have 
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tha  opportunity  of  kyiog  before  you,  as  I  have  done,  ihe  written  ai^u- 
ments  and  views  of  one  whom  I  am  certain  is  worthy  of  being  heard, 
and  18  entitled  to  yout  respect.  Yet,  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  his  prem- 
ises,, mistaken  in  his  argument,  and  mistaken  in  his  conclusions. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  infotmalion  upon  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  answering  some  if  not  all  the  arguments  and 
suggestions  contained  in  the  paper  just  read,  I  will  ask  your  attention  to 
some  extracts  from  the  report  of  Commissioners  concerning  an  Eigricul- 
tural  school,  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Commissioners  were  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society ;  Edward  Hitchcock,  Sam'l.  A.  El- 
liot, Thos.  E.  Payson,  and  Eli  Warren.  This  report  deals  with  facts 
and  gives  the  experience  of  thos«  engaged  in  imparting  agricultural  ed- 
ucation in  Universities,  Colleges,  Schools,  &c, 
REPORT: 

"The  fint  seed  ever  planted  was  the  first  eJibit  of  civilization.  The 
highest  physical  triumph  of  civilization,  therefore,  must  be,  that  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  of  cultivation  which  will  afford  abundant  sustenance  to 
the  largest  possible  population. 

Agriculture  is  that  art;  the  nursing  mother  of  nations.  With  ita 
prosperity,  population  multiplies,  commerce  and  manufactures  increase 
all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  mankind  flourish,  and  wealth  and  comfort 
abound.  On  the  contrary,  let  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  any  nation 
be  neglected,  the  hum  of  business  will  he  silenced,  the  arm  of  industry 
paralyzed,  and  both  individual  and  national  happiness  destroyed.  Or, 
let  the  earth  cease  to  yield  her  annual  increase ;  yea,  let  hut  one  of  her 
accustomed  crops  be  cut  off,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Ireland  and  other 
countries,  and  how  soon  scenes  of  want,  misery  and  crime  ensue,  coo- 
straining  multitudes  to  abandon  home  and  country  in  search  of  suste- 
nance in  a  foreign  land,  or  consigning  them,  by  famine  and  pestilence, 
to  untimely  graves. 

The  wisdom  of  Washinbtob,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was  in  noth- 
ing more  conspicuous  than  in  this  remark :  "  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in 
which  more  real  or  important  good  can  be  rendered  to  a  country,  than 
by  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture ;"  a  sentiment  which  we  rejoice  to 
see  reitertUfld  in  one  of  the  late  public  documents  from  the  capital,  bear- 
ing his  venerable  name. 
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"  The  agricultural  interest  stands  first  in  importance  in  our  country, 
and  embodies  wiliiin  itself  tbe  principal  elements  of  our  national  wealth 
and  power;  and  it  should  be  with  us,  as  it  has  been,  and  h,  with  all 
otier  prosperous  dvilized  nations,  a  leading  object  of  public  regard." 

This  ait  is,  indeed,  the  primitive  and  most  important  pursuit  of  man. 
On  its  success  depends  the  welfare,  not  only  of  one  nation,  but  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Its  impoitance  can  never  be  appreciated  until 
we  arrive  at  the  final  results  of  commerce,  and  the  other  great  industrial 
pursuits  which  rest  upon  it,  nor  until  we  can  obtain  the  aggregate  of 
those  blessings  which  it  has  conferred,  and  is  capable  of  conferring,  on 
tbe  human  race. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  especial  care  of  every  government  to  pro- 
mote among  its  subjects  such  a  knowledge  of  this  world-sustaining  art, 
as  to  enable  them  to  derive  their  support  from  its  soil,  and  thus  to  make 
them  an  independent  as  well  as  a  happy  people.  Upon  this  principle 
our  fathers  acted,  and  the    wisdom  of  their   legislation  sustains  this  re- 

Besidea,  increasing  attention  fo  this  art  js  demanded  by  the  character 
of  the  present  age,  so  distinguished  for  scientific  discoveries,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  these  are  applied  to  the  other  arts  of  life.  For  in- 
stance, what  wonderful  improvements  have  been  witnessed  in  the  art  of 
printing,  since  the  apprenticeship  of  our  Franklin;  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  since  the  inventions  of  Ariwright  and  others;  in  the  comfort 
and  velocity  of  travelling,  since  the  discoveries  of  Fulton ;  and  in  inter- 
national communication,  by  the  lighining  speed  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication; aW,  ALL  by  the  application  of  science  io  art. 

And  has  she  no  contribution  to  make  in  aid  of  agriculture,  the  parent 
of  all  arts )  True,  she  has  already  done  something,  in  the  improvement 
of  labor-saving  implements,  to  lessen  the  toil  of  a  farmer,  and  to  enable 
him  to  perform  in  an  hour  the  work  of  a  d  ay ;  and  she  needs  but  a  wise 
direction  of  thought,  enterprise  and  capital,  to  accomplish  stiil  greater 
results. 

The  triumphs  of  inventive  genius  have  placed,  on  the  bright  page  of 
American  history,  names  illustrious  for  patriotam,  science,  and  art. 
There  are  many  whom  we  honor  and  revere  as  pioneers  and  practical 
men  m  agriculture;  but,  in  the  application  of  profound  scientific  know- 
ledge to  this  time-honored  art,  where  are  the  men  who  are  to  stand  on 
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the  roll  of  fame  by  the  side  of  Rittenhouse,  Franklin  and  Fulton  ?  If 
"  knowledge  is  power,"  the  want  of  it  is  weakness ;  and  this  axiom  ia  as 
applicable  to  agriculture  as  to  any  other  employment.  The  doors  of  tlie 
temple  of  science  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  it,  and  there  ia  no 
reason  why  the  farmer,  as  well  aa  the  mechanic  or  manufaetuter,  may 
not  pass  its  portals. 

Abeady  the  exhaustive  process  of  perpetual  cropping  has  travelled 
over  the  once  fertile  lands  of  New  England,  and  in  its  desolating  march 
is  wending  its  way  over  the  fait  fields  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  on  to 
the  "Far  West."  Under  the  influenoo  of  this  system  of  cultivation,  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  these  States  have  receded  from  an  average  of  twenty- 
two  bushels  to  fourteen  bushels,  or  less  per  acre;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  other  crops,  in  like  ratio  of  reduction. 

From  this  sad  but  common  error,  Europe  is  just  recovering;  and,  un- 
der the  influence  of  her  agricultural  schools,  now  scattered  all  over  the 
continent,  (as  will  be  seen  by  this  report,)  and  of  scientific  cultivation, 
her  crop  of  wlieat  in  many  parts  has  advanced  from  siiteen  bushela  to 
an  average  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  and  a  similar  increase  has  taken 
place  in  other  crops.  Wonders  have  also  been  achieved  in  reclaiming 
waste  lands,  and  in  converting  those  which  were  barren  and  worthless, 
into  rich  and  productive  f^rma. 

Out  farmers  are  becoming  aware  of  tliese  facts,  but  do  they  realize 
that  the  present  system  of  impoverishing  our  lands,  without  sustaining 
their  natural  strength  and  fertility,  will,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  bar- 
renness! and  that,  if  the  present  population  may  rightfully  exhaust 
one- third  part  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  United  States  of  their  natural 
fertility,  the  population  which  will  be  here  at  the  close  of  the  present 
century  wilt,  long  belore  that  period,  have  consumed  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  all  American  territory.  By  a  calculation  which  appears  in  a 
late  Report  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  it  is  estimated  that  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  would  not  more  than  restore  to  their  origi- 
nal richness  and  strength  the  one  hundred  mUlion  acres  of  lands  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  already  been  partially  exhausted  of  their  fet- 
tihty. 

One-half  of  the  present  century  has  elapsed,  and  in  it, nearly  two  ge- 
nerations have  passed  off  the  stage ;  a  period,  too,  distinguished  for  sci- 
entific discoveries,  and  for  the  progress  of  civilization ;  yet,  ia  this  boast- 
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ed  age  of  improvement,  no  institutioD  escltisivel}'  for  instruction  in  ag- 
riculture Las  been  established,  either  by  this  Commonwealth,  or  by  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  But  dark  as  this  view  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion really  is,  says  Dr.  Lee,  in  his  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Inte- 
rior, it  is  but  the  dawn  of  a  bright  and  happy  day.  "  Many  who  have 
labored  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  education  of  agricul- 
turists, for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  little  hope  of  reward,  now  realize 
the  beginning  of  an  auspicious  change  in  public  sentjment.  Thanks  to 
agricultural  societies  and  journals,  the  people  will  soon  discover  that  la- 
bor and  capital  devoted  to  tillage  and  husbandry,  are  as  worthy  of  le- 
gislatiye  coneideration  and  aid,  as  when  applied  to  mining,  commerce, 
and  manufactures. 

"  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  long  those  enlightened  farmers,  who, 
like  Washington,  cherish  a  due  respect  for  their  high  calling,  have  had 
to  beg,  and  beg  in  vain,  of  State  legislatures  and  of  Congreas,  for  a  htOe 
assistance  to  prevent  the  universal  impoverishment  of  American  soils. 
Neither  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  illustrious  farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon,  nor  the  prayers  of  two  generations  of  agriculturists,  nor  the 
painful  fact,  that  nearly  al!  the  tilled  lands  were  becoming  less  and  less 
productive,  could  induce  any  legislature  to  foster  the  study  of  agriculture 
as  a  science.  Happily,  this  term,  when  used  in  connection  with  rural 
affairs,  ia  no  longer  the  subject  of  ridicule. 

"  A  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  which 
reaches  through  indefinite  generations,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  possi- 
ble improvements  and  of  the  highest  hopes  of  our  race.  As  a  nation 
of  farmers,  is  it  not  time  that  we  inquire  bj  what  means  and  on  what 
terms  the  fniitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  i(a  invaluabie  products  may  be 
forever  maintained,  if  not  forever  improved. 

These  are  questions  of  universal  concernment,  to  the  careful  and  rigid 
investigation  of  which,  no  man  should  refuse  to  lend  a  listening  ear,  A 
govermnental  policy  which  results  in  impoverishing  the  natural  fertihty 
of  the  land,  must  have  an  end.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  this 
truly  spendthrift  courae,  this  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  shall 
meet  with  its  inevitable  punishment, 

"  A  lack  of  mental  culture  and  discipline  is  the  most  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  science  among  the  farmers.  Ife 
language  to  them  is  an  unknown  tongue.    Hence,  the  most  sublime 
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i,rutlja  in  (La  ecoaomy  of  oatuie  are  shut  out  from  the  popular  uadec- 
Btanding.  It  is  feared  that  this  wi]!  ever  be  the  case,  until  schools  de- 
signed to  teach  these  branches  of  learning,  which  the  practical  farmer 
gready  needs  but  does  not  poafiese,  are  established  and  maintained 
throughout  the  United  States." 

la  view  of  these  remarks,  your  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
something  should  be  done  to  arrest  this  evil,  and  to  restore  the  grea 
national  loss  occasioned  by  the  misapplication  of  iabor  and  capital  in 
farming ;  and  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  public  sentiment  also  de- 
mands that  BOme  measures  should  be  adopted  by  our  Legialatures,  aa 
well  as  by  Congress,  to  afford  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
various  departments  of  agricultural  husbandry. 

Colleges  and  schools  for  this  purpose  have  been  established  in  Eu- 
rope, sharing  largely  in  the  patronise,  or  wholly  sustained  by  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  immediat*  direction  of  learned  and  practical  men. 
These  may  not  be  copies  for  our  exact  imitation,  but  models  from  which 
may  be  derived  many  valuable  suggestions. 
ENGLAND. 

Tho  Agricultural  Schools  of  England  are  of  two  grades,  differing 
mainly  in  the  amount  of  land  cultivated,  iu  the  amount  of  apparatus 
and  specimens,  and  in  the  extent  of  instruction.  As  yet,  the  govern- 
ment have  not,  I  believe,  afforded  them  any  pecuniary  aid,  and  they 
are  sustained  by  individuals,  or  by  associated  voluntary  efforts.  There 
is  only  one  school  of  the  higher  grade,  and  that  is  called  a  college. 

AGRICTILTPEIL    COLLEGE. 

This  is  situated  at  Cirencester,  about  ninety-five  miles  north-west  of 
London,  on  the  oolitic  formation,  and  adjoining  the  parka  of  Earl  Bath- 
urst,  who  is  honorary  president.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  ample, 
and  even  elegant;  the  principal  front  being  190  feet.  They  include  a 
dining  hall,  library,  museum,  lecture  room,  theatre,  laboratories,  class 
rooms,  private  studies,  kitchen  and  serranta'  rooms,  and  offices  with  dor- 
mitories, one  for  each  studenL  An  elegant  chapel  has  just  been  built. 
A  forge,  carpenters'  and  wheelwrights'  shop  are  attached,  as  ^o  a 
dairy  and  slaughter  house. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  practical  chemistry,  the  laboratory  being 
«B  the  plan  of  that  at  Giessen,  and  well  adapted  to  manipulations. 
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Nearly  one  haif  of  the  studento  become  respectable  practical  chemists. 
The  colleotioiB  in  natural  history  are  not  large.  The  studentfl'  private 
rooms  seem  to  me  too  small,  and  to  look  too  much  like  the  cells  of 
orinunals  in  a  priGon. 

The  farm  attached,  coosista  of  700  acres,  some  of  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  poor  land :  a  tHn  Eoil  on  limestone ;  but  it  is  well 
cultivated.  Upon  it,  besides  the  ordinary  out  houaea,  is  a  veterinary 
hospital. 

There  are  accommodations  here  for  two  hundred  student^  but  only 
fifty  now  belong  to  the  school  Those  residing  in  the  building  pay 
$355  annually;  those  who  board  elsewhere,  $ll5.  Formerly  the 
school  was  open  for  the  sons  of  the  smaller  farmers,  but  could  not  find 
support  on  that  plan,  and  it  was  found,  that  if  the«e  attended,  the  weal- 
thier classes  would  not  send  their  sons.  The  price,  accordingly,  has 
been  raised,  and  none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  such  as  clergymen 
and  wealthy  laymen,  now  attend.  Nona  of  the  nobility  send  their  chil- 
dren, aithougii  many  give  their  money  for  il£  support. 

John  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  to  wHom  I  am  much  indebted  for  giving 
me  every  facility  for  learning  the  character  and  condition  of  the  bcHooI, 
is  at  present  the  principal  and  professor  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
Agriculture.  With  him  are  associated  a  professor  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  manipulation;  one  of  geology,  natural  history  and  botany; 
one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  one  of  veterinary  practice, 
and  one  of  practical  surveying  and  engineering.  The  instruction  is 
mainly  by  ioetures  and  subsequent  examination,  save  that  tie  pupils 
spend  about  half  the  day  upon  the  farm,  and  most  of  them  devote  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  practical  chemistry.  The  instruction  extends  over 
three  years,  or  sis  sessions ;  the  first  year  being  devoted  to  practical 
agriculture.  The  courses  of  lectures,  and  tieir  numbers,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
Science  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  3ii,  4tli,  5tb, 

and  eth  saEsions,. _ 216  lectures. 

Chemistry  and  chemical  manipulation,  3d,  4th,  5th, 

and  6th  sessions, 162  to  172  lectures. 

Devoted  to  practical  chemistry, 432     hours. 

Botany,  geology  and  zoolt^,  all  the  sessions, 180  lectures- 

Veterinaiy  practice,  all  the  seasiona, 180       " 
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Mathematics,  3d  aod  4th  seBsions, 180  lectuies. 

Natural  philceophy,  3d,  ith,  5th,  and  6th  session, T2       " 

Surveying  and  practical  engineering,  5th  and  8th  sessions,.. 72       " 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  lectures,  I  quote  below 
a  few  abstracts  of  cue  or  two  of  the  courses. 


SCIENCE  AKT}  PBACTICB 

The  Motany  of   AgncmUyre. 
"  The  character  and  nature  of  tie  various  agricultural   plans,   indig- 
enous weeds,  kitchen  vegetables,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  vegetable  aubstan- 
cee  cultivated  for,  and  need  as  food,  and  economic  purposes."' 
The  Geology  of  Agriculture. 
"Condition  and  extent  of  surface  soils:  their  iniJuence  on  Agricul- 
ture,— local  variations,  conditions  under  whicb  the  different  strata  were 
deposited, — their   composition,— mode   of  disintegration, — manner  in 
which  nature  supported  her  own  vegetation  before  man  exBted, — gen- 
eral surface  geology  of  Great  Britain." 

Tfie  Physics  of  Agrieidtvre. 
"  Meteorology,  including  climate, — mechanics,  in  reference  to  imple- 
ments and  machinery, — hydrodynamics, — the  general  laws  of  heat,  light 
and  electricity,  as  affecting  the  vegetable  kingdom.'' 


Division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  four  great  groups. 

1.  Vcrtebrata. 

2.  Mvllmca. 

3.  Articulata. 

4.  Radiata. 

"  Vertebrata, — 1st  class  of, — mammalia,— considered  and  general 
structure  described. 

Character  and  habits  of  the  7th  order, — pacbydermata,  including  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  the  h<^.  Of  the  eth  order, — ruminantia, — inclu- 
ding the  cow,  sheep,  deer  and  goat — more  particularly  considered," 

roUBTH    aES.iION. 

"  Structure  of  the  animals  in  these  two  orders  described,  including, 
fltst,  an  account  of  tho  general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  elemon- 
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tary  tissue  of  animala, — adipose, — vessicular, — epidermic, — cartilage, — 
bone, — Leeth, — cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous  tiesues, — fibrous,  eerouB, 
and  mucouB  membranes.  Secondly,  special  anatomy  of  eanh  animal, 
— the  peculiarities  of  construction  and  the  functions  of  its  yarious  or- 
gans and  parte, — the  head,  neck,  body,  leg,  foot, — points  (o  be  consider- 
ed in  the  selectioE  of  animals,  dependant  on  a  proper  knowledge  of 
their  aDatoraieal  structure," 

sisra  SESSION. 
"  Pathology  and  treatment  of  disease, — description  of  the  various 
diseases  incidental  to  the  domesticated  animals,  as  farcy,  glanders,  spav- 
ins, spUnU,  curbs,  capped  hooks,  saudcracks,  cracked  heels,  blindness, 
&c.,  in  the  horse, — pleuro  pneumonia,  jaundice,  rel  water,  murrain,  &e., 
in  cattle, — rot,  jaundice,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  sturdy,  Stc,  in  sheep* — 
scrofula,  measles,  &c.,  in  pigs, — tteir  general  causes, — mode  of  attack, 
— treatment,  including  medicines  and  operations, — neurotomy,  blooding, 
blistering,  Sring,  &c. — precautions  necessary." 

"The  principles  of  breeding,  rearing  and  feeding  animals, — with  ex- 
amples, showing  the  benefit  of  their  apphcation.  The  treatment  of 
stock, — stable  management  The  busiaees  and  duties  of  the  forge, — 
sho^g,  clipping,  singeing,  &c.     Qenera!  remarks.'' 

The  collections  in  natural  history  are  not  large,  but  the  libraiy  is 
well  selected  and  rich  in  Agricaltural  works. 

Students  are  admitted  only  upon  the  nomination  of  a  propriel»r  or 
donor  of  Sl33,  and  of  an  age  betweea  sixteen  and  twenty.  They 
•'  must  at  least  be  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  routine  of  a  hberal 
eduoataoo,  in  which  they  will  be  required  to  pass  a  strict  examination 
before  admission." 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  object  of  this  college  is  not  to  fit  men  to  be- 
come laborers  on  the  farm,  but  to  prepare  them  to  be  intelligent  propri- 
etors of  farms,  or  to  superintend  those  of  others, 

I  was  informed  that  this  institution,  which  appears  to  be  well  organ- 
ized, hut  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  lo^er  and  the 
higher  classes,  and  Mr.  Wilson  feared  that  be  might  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain it  long  in  its  present  form.  A  rumor  reached  ma  before  leaving 
England,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  include  instruction  in  other  bran- 
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ches  of  literjiture  and  ecience,  in  order  to  attract  a  bufficient  number  of 
pupils,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  tho  truth  of  tlie  rtipott.  From  tho  un- 
iappy  operation,  in  this  case,  of  caste  in  English  society,  and  from  the 
want  of  governmenfal  patronage,  we  might  reaeonalsiy  anticipate  not 
merely  embarrassmeol,  but  even  failure,  aa  facie  respeet-jng  other  Bchools 
will  show, 

Trohuny  Schooh. 

There  are  Be  vera!  schools  by  this  name  in  England,  inwHcL  agricul- 
ture forms  a  part,  and  an  important  pari,  of  ihe  instruction;  but  they 
embrace,  also  the  common  branches  of  education.  Usually  a  farm  ia 
attached  to  them.  They  form  the  second,  or  lower  grade,  of  agiiciUtiir- 
a!  schools,  and  are  mostly  sustained  by  individual  enterprise. 
IRELAND. 

Agricultural  education  m  Irel  md  prPsents  itself  under  two  phases. 
1.  In  connection  with  the  collego=  3  In  connecti  m  with  the  system 
of  national  sphoole 

1    In  lonnedton  \itk  the  Co'ugt 

There  are  three  coUeges  in  Ireland  called  Queen's  College ;  one  at 
Galway,  one  at  Cork,  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  Island,  and  the  other 
at' Belfast,  in  the  northerly  part,  I  visited  only  the  latter,  but  became 
acquainted  with  the  president  of  that  at  Cork,  from  whom  I  obtained 
an  account  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  there.  Concerning 
that  at  Galway,  I  have  no  information ;  but  presume  its  organization  to 
be  similar  to  the  others. 

These  institutions  are,  in  fact,  universities,  having  faculties  in  litera- 
ture, science,  medicine  and  law.  At  Belfast  there  are  twenty  profes- 
sors, besides  the  president;  and  at  Cork,  twenty-one.  Among  these 
chairs,  one  is  a  professorship  of  agriculture,  filled  by  Edward  Murphy, 
A.  B.  at  Cork,  and  ly  John  F.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  at  Belfast  The  coureo  of 
study  and  of  lectures  extends  through  two  years,  when  the  student  re- 
ceiveB,  if  accepted,  a  "  Diploma  of  Agriculture,"  The  courses  of  lec- 
tures embrace,  in  the  first  year,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  the  theory  of  agriculture;  in  the  second  year,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  history  and  disease  of  farm  animals,  land  surveying  and 
the  practice  of  ^icultnre.  The  details  of  these  courses  could  be  giv- 
en, if  wished  for  by  tlie  committee. 
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Oa  the  model  and  e.xperimSLtal  farm,  (oompriuiDg  180  acres  at  (Jorl^) 
and  in  the  botanical  garden?  adjoining  ttie  colleges,  and  in  connection 
with  them,  tlie  students  have  an  opport'-initj"  of  lieccmlng  acquainted 
with  the  beat  kind  of  farm  animals  and  machines,  and  with  the  manad 
and  mechanical  operation*  of  practieal  r.gricult!ire,  horticnk'ire  and  ar- 
horiculture,  being  accompanied  in  their  visits  to  see  eiich  ofejeols  and 
processes,  by  their  iiistmcfow,  a^  we!)  as  jtf  vsrioiis  esci'.reions  of  natural 
history. 

Students  who  atlend  the  agricultural  lect-j.res  nrnjr  be  matrjaulated  or 
non  matrJcuJated  The  former  pi\-  J'!3  each  vnar  to  tlio  college;  the 
latter  pay  $9  f  -  alien  Jinc^  pon  nny  nenwate  course  of  kct-jj-es.  The) 
also  pay  $3  annually  for  c"*  to  he  library  which  is  well  fij'mished 
with  agrieult  iral  fubli  a  Dn'  it  wh  ch  th  ip  tr  cjhted  students  have 
access  n  tho  it  charge 

In  ea  h  jf  these  colIe^=  are  f  ur  e  hnlareh  ps  of  Agriciuture,  of  the 
val  le  of  $67  ^wo  for  each  vear  Tand  dat^s  for  theae  undergo  certain 
examinat  ons  For  th*"  first  vear  they  mutt  hi  e  passed  the  mattipula- 
tion  pxar  nation  \17  in  Encrlish  grammar  or>  pcsitiot  and  arithme- 
tic, and  thi'n  in  the  following  su^iiects  EngLsh  grammar  and  composi- 
tion the  first  foui  r  lies  in  anthrQ''t  c,  jlgar  ani  decimal  I 
Yolation  and  e  olu  on  yroporton  ani  s  mple  int-^reBt,  ; 
book  keeping  outl  nps  of  modem  geography  For  the  second  year, 
the  examinations  arp  m  thp  genTa'  prra"if!c  of  1.  at,  chemistry,  me- 
chanics and  hydrostatics,  elemonus  of  botanv  and  zoology,  theory  and 
compositjon  of  manure"  anJ  feeding  of  iarir  animals 

(.andiditei  fur  the  Jijloma  of  agrii,ulti.re  jay  tc  he  eoUego  thefirai 
year  $33  lor  tne  $»  ond  fSl  If  the^  hare  e  lolarehips:,  they  psj' 
only  $"0  the  hrst  Year  and^lS  tho'second 

The  laboratory  a.  Belfast  ■.olkge  appeMe,.  lO  me.  U.  be  itled  up  in 
superior  style,  and  to  afford  rare  facilities  for  those  ^udenU  wiahing  lo 
engage  in  manipulations. 

For  these  facts  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Pj?l>ert  Kane,  President  of  Cork 
College,  and  to  Professor  Andrews,  Yico  President  of  IhaL  at  Belfast, 
with  both  of  whom  I  had  the  hocoi'  imd  pleasure  of  an  acquaintanoe, 
and  to  whose  kind  attentions  "I  am  much  indebted. 

These  colleges  have  been  opened  only  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  determine    how  fai  agriculturaf   lecturae 
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-will  allract  studenfa.     At  the  first  course  in  Belfast,  I  was  told,  only  sk 

or-  eigbt  attended, 

3.  AgricvXtiiral  Institutions  in  connection  with  the  National  ScJiooh. 

I  would  gladiy  give  an  account  of  the  whole  system  of  the  National 
Schooisi  in  Ireland,  for  its  features  appear  to  me  quite  interesting,  and 
to  promise  ir.uch  for  that  country.  I  can  only  say,  tliat  in  addition  to 
the  common  schools,  the  system  embraces  model  seliools,  training  schools, 
industrial  female  schools,  work-house  ichools,  e\oniDg  schools,  and  agri- 
cultural schools.  These  are  all  under  the  superintendence  of  %  board 
of  commissioners,  appointed  by  government,  who  make  an  annual  re- 
port Dublin  is  the  centre  of  operations,  where  model  schools  exist, 
with  suitable  and  extensive  buildings.  There  the  superintendent  of  all 
the  schools  resides;  who,  at  present,  is  the  Right  Hon.  AleianderMac- 
donald.  Through  the  unsoUcited  kindness  of  Hon.  Mr.  Monsell,  of  the 
British  Parhament,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  received 
from  him  all  the  aid  I  needed. 

There  are  two  grades  of  the  Agricultural  Schools,— the  "^  Model  Ag^ 
ricullural  Schools,"  and  the  "  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.'"  The 
pupils  in  the  latter,  usually  quite  young,  if  distinguished,  pass  into  the 
former,  and  are  fitted  to  become  teachers.  In  all  these  schooU  of  every 
grade,  literary  instruction  is  combined  with  agricultural;  and,  indeed, 
the  ordinary  schools  are  only  elementary  schools,  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught. 

Modd  School  and  Farm  at  Glasneviii. 

The  centval  and  moat  important  of  the  Model  Agricultural  Schools 
is  situated  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  hind  enough  to  conduct  me  thither,  and  I  had,  consequently,  a  good 
opportunity  for  its  examination.  It  is  situated  on  a  farm  of  128  acres, 
of  good  soil,  and  the  present  head  teacher  is  Mr.  Donaghy,  to  whom  1 
feel  under  great  obligations  for  the  time  and  attention  he  de\-oted  to 
satisfy  my  i&quiriea. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1838,  and  lis  grand  object  ia  tc 
train  up  teachers  for  other  schools;  several  hundreds  of  whom  have  al- 
ready been  sent  out,  and  are  spreading  the  knowledge  hero  gained,  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  about  fifty, 
but  buildings  are  now  in  a  course  of  erection    for  one  hundred,  at  an 
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addilioBal  cost  of  $24,930.  The  pupils  receive  literary  as  ■well  as  ag- 
cicalturaJ  instrucuon.  The  principal  lectures  are  oa  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  agriculture.  The  momiiigs  as  well  as  evenings  are  devoted 
to  study,  but  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  labor.  Twelve  poor  bojs  are 
placed  here  for  instruction,  for  ivhose  education  and  board  the  principal 
reeeivi?s  $1  75  per  week.  The  boys  also  receive  six-pence  per  week, 
(about  twelve  cents.)  which  tlio  teacher  told  me  was  a  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  keep  them  at  work.  Most  of  the  pupils,  I  should  judge,  are 
over  twenty  years  of  ^e.  It  was  vacation  wheu  I  wa^  there,  yet  some 
thirty  or  forty  had  remained  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  1  yery  thankful- 
ly accepted  an  invitation  to  listen  to  an  examination  of  the  young  men 
in  the  studies  they  had  been  taught.  More  than  twenty  cheerfully 
came  in  from  the  field,  and  without  changing  their  dress,  passed  a  very 
credible  examination  upon  the  various  principles  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical ^iculture,  in  connection  with  its  associated  sciences.  I  am  sure 
that  they  cannot  carry  abroad  such  principles  as  they  here  presented, 
without  doing  immense  benefit  to  impoverished  iVeland. 

On  the  farm,  the  principles  taught  in  the  school  are  practically  illus- 
trated. I  walked  over  the  fields,  and  have  never,  in  any  country,  seen 
crops  aa  fine,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  flax  and  potatoes. 
The  oats  would  probably  yield  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  po- 
tatoes bid  Mi  to  produce  seven  hundred  bushels,  the  disease  having  not 
then  shown  itself.  It  is  an  object  with  the  culturiat  to  carry  on  the 
farm  and  keep  it  in  a  good  state,  without  going  beyond  it  for  manure. 
A  judicious  rotation  of  crops  greatly  aids  this  object,  and  I  believe  that, 
ordinarily,  manure  is  apphed  only  once  in  four  years. 

The  pupils  have  access  to  a  good  agricultural  library,  but  I  saw  no 
collections  in  natural  history,  nor  in  any  other  department,  indeed^ 
The  place,  however,  being  only  three  miles  from  Dubhn,  the  pupils  can 
resort  thither  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  and  the  inspection  of 
specimens.  There  is  a  museum  of  economic  gcolc^  there,  which  will 
ore  long  afford  great  facDities  to  pupils. 

The  pupils  at  Glasnevin  are  selected  by  the  comiaissioners  from  the 
most  deserving  and  talented  young  men  in  the  various  agricultural, 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  here  we  might  expect  to  find  ptipils  of 
a  high  character.     If  they  can  succeed  in  extending  the  skill  and  pro- 
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^tietivenBsi!  exhibited  on  this  model  farm,  throughout  Ireland,  1  am 
amfident  ive  should  hear  no  more  of  her  population  as  starving. 

The  mauter  of  this  nchool  pays  a  rent  for  this  farm,  I  believe  as  high 
s»  $22  per  acre,  increased  to  $36  by  taxes  and  other  expenses,     Yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Colman,  he  is  able  to  make  his  labors  profitable. 
Lorne  National  Agriadlural  School. 

Of  the  smaller  model  schools,  I  visited  that  at  Lame,  about  twenty 
railes  north  of  Belfast,  on  the  coast.  This  aehooi  has  long  been  in.  sue- 
MBsful  operation.  The  Glasnevic  school  receives  oaly  in-door  scholars 
but  that  at  Lame  botli  in-doou  and  out-door  aeholai's;  that  is,  such  aa 
boaid  in  the  establishment  and  such  aa  board  out.  Only  a  part  of  the 
pwpils  of  the  school,  which  is  a  national  one,  attend  to  agriculture.  The 
present  head  maeter  is  Mr.  M'Donnel],  who  seemed  to  me  like  hie  pred- 
ecessor, Mr,  Donaghy,  now  at  Glasnevin,  well  qualified  to  unite  the  du- 
dee  of  a  literary  teacher  with  those  of  a  practical  agricultural  instructor. 
The  farm  consists  of  only  seven  acres.  Yet  in  !848,  he  maintained  oa 
ikm  small  plot  of  ground,  in  the  very  best  condition,  three  miich  cows, 
two  calvea,  four  pigs,  and  one  donkey,  and  raised  besides  32^  ewt.  of 
wheat,  28  cwt^  of  oats,  and  24  cwt  of  potatoea.  Xhe  crops  growing 
tte  year,  which  Mr.  MD.  showed  me,  appeared  unusually  fine. 

The  in-door  pupils  pay  $54  a  year,  including  instruction  and  board, 
o»  if  upon  scholarships,  only  $22.  The  out- door  pupils  pay  for  instruc- 
tion, $17  annually.  The  boarders  work  on  the  farm  from  6  to  8,  and 
ftcan  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  4  to  6  P.  M.  From  13  to  3  o'clock 
dwly  they  study  in  the  soliool  room.  In  agriculture  as  a  science  aa  well 
as  in  literature;  also,  from  0  to  8  P.  M.,  in  an  evening  class  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  admitted  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  moral  character.  The  course 
i»of  two  or  three  years'  duration,  according  to  tbe  age  and  acquirements 
of  ihe  pupils. 

The  agricultural  instruction  -'embraces  the  principles  of  chemiatry; 
t^  formation,  nature,  and  difference  uf  soils;  the  rotations  of  cropping 
best  suited  to  such  varieties;  draining,  trenching,  and  subsoiiing,  and 
tke  principles  upon  'vhich  their  efficacy  depends.;  kouse  feeding  of  cat- 
lit,  (md  its  advantages;  the  constitution  and  properties  of  tie  difierent 
oanures;  the  proper  diviMons  uf  farms,  i&c,  &:.      To  this  is  added  a 
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well  grounded  course  of  English  education  m  reading,  wilting  antlime 
tic,  English  grammar,  geography,  hook  keopmg  meiwuratiOD  land  sur 
veying,  gauging,  geometry,  trigonometry  algebra,  and  navigation 

Although  it  was  out  of  school  hours  when  I  ( itited  the  eatallishment 
Mr.  JTD.  offered  to  give  me  a  sample  ot  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil= 
and  called  in  a  few  for  this  purpose.  Although  quite  }oung — not  so 
old  aa  fifteen — they  passed  a  very  creditable  examination  upon  agncul 
ture,  and  some  of  the  scienceB,  and  the  impression  was  '.trong  upon  my 
mind,  that  if  large  numbers  of  the  youth  ot  Ireland  were  thus  instructed 
from  all  classes  in  society,  it  must  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  especially  when  we  know  that  they  see  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  !earn,  fully  and  successfully  carried  out  into  practice 
upon  the  farms  connected  with  the  schools. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  pupils  at  Glasnevin  are  Protestants,  and  the 
others  Catholics,  and  this  may  be  about  the  general  proportion  between 
the  two  denominations  in  the  country.  But  such  arrangements  have 
been  made,  that  each  class  receives  religious  iostruction  from  clergymen 
selected  by  the  parents  and  guardians.  If  the  teacher  of  the  school 
wishes  to  communicate  reUgious  instruction,  he  gives  public  notice  of 
the  time  and  place,  and  the  pupils  can  attend  or  not,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents,  or  their  own. 

SCOTLAND. 

Although  Scotland  has,  within  the  last  half  century,  been  distin- 
guished for  her  progress  in  practical  farming,  she  has  no  agricultural 
schools,  save  a  professoiship  of  that  department  in  two  of  her  universi- 
ties, viz:  one  in  Mavischat  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  another  in  the 
University  of  Edinbuigh.  I  have  understood  that  the  former  has  not 
succeeded  iu  attracting  many  students,  although  filled  by  an  able  chem- 
ist. Dr.  Smiti,  and  I  am  unable  to  state  its  present  condition.  But 
having  looked  into  this  department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
having  received  some  statements  from  the  gentleman  who  fill*  the 
chair,  Professor  David  Low,  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

Several  rooms  in  the  university  buildings  are  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment There  we  find  exhibited  numerous  modelsof  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  of  buildings,  chiefly  baros  and  outhous«s,  fo^  the  farm;  also 
s«eds  and  dried  plants,  mark  and  soils,  chemical  eubslances,  a  few  skele- 
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toaa  and  analomical  drawings,  aod,  more  parJcuiarly,  as  many  as  a 
hundred  fine  drawings,  mostlj  as  laige  as  life,  of  tte  best  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Thece  drawings  are  chiefly  given  by  Proreasor  Low, 
in  his  two  works  on  ihe  domesticated  animals, 

Professor  Low  has  been  so  obliging  asio  give  me  oc  paper  a  Dumber 
of  facte  respecting  his  professorship,  and  lie  las  added  some  remarks, 
which  May  J>e  of  use  to  Massachusetts  should  slie  estabhah  agricultural 
schools,  and  therefore  I  give  the  whole  in  his  own  words, 

EoiNiiURGH,  19th  August,  1830. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  not  published  any  syDabus  of  my  course  of  lec- 
tures, hut  the  arrangement  of  the  more  practical  branches  is  the  same  as 
iD  the  Jast  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  which 
work,  indeed,  was  mainly  designed  as  a  text  book  for  the  course.  An- 
other branch  is  added,  of  importance  in  this  country,  namely,  the  man- 
agement of  landed  property,  comprehending  the  subject  of  the  buildings' 
and  other  appendages  of  the  farm,  of  leases,  and  generally  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  students  consist  chiefly  of  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers — proprietors 
of  land,  or  their  sons — agents  having  the  charge  of  landed  property — 
and  a  mixed  class  frequently  from  other  countries,  who  are  desirous  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  agriculture,  as  it  is  p^irsued  in  this 
country. 

The  younger  students  .generally  fiil  up  tbe  period  of  ike  session  by 
attending  other  classes  in  the  university,  or  of  private  teachers,  chiefly 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  several  of  them  likewise  attend  the 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  this  city  by  Professor  Dick,  on  veterinary 
surgery. 

I  have  found  hy  esperience,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  farm  in 
connection  with  the  chair.  Al!  the  essential  points  of  practice  being 
previously  explained,  the  students  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  subject  in  the  fields.  To  this  end,  they  usually  board  in  the 
house  of  some  respectable  farmer  for  such  a  period  as  suits  their  conve- 
nience, not  iess,l  recommend, than  twelve  months,  so  tiat  they  may  see 
the  operations  of  an  entire  season.  There 'are  numerouK  respectable 
formers,  both  in  ihe  south  of  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pupils  and  instracting  them  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  branches  of  Iheir  profession.  The  usual  charge  is  £100  a  year, 
(Ii44,)  and  an  allowance,  where  the  pupil  keeps  a  horse,  of  £25  more 
(Jill),  In  the  United  States  a  less  artificial  system  of  management  of 
land  sufBces  than  in  this  countrj',  and  I  doubt  if  the  sending  young 
men  to  study  on  the  farms  of  the  country  itself  would  have  the  same 
beneficial  effects  as  in  this. 

The  means  of  communication  are  now  60  easy,  that  I  think  it  would 
1«  worth  the  while  of  any  American  gentleman  especially  desirous  of 
studying  agriculture  in  a  good  school,  to  settle  himself  in  this  country 
for  twelve  months  or  more,  under  the  tuition  of  a  respectable  and  skilful 
practical  agriculturist. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  indispensable  that  a  taacher,  whether  by  means 
of  academical  lectures  or  otherwise,  be  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  the  farm.  He  will  otherwise  be  unable  to  give 
that  kind  of  instruction  to  the  students  which  will  really  be  of  use  to 
tbem  on  their  farms.  If,  therefore,  you  establish  agricultural  professors 
in  any  of  the  American  uDiverBities,  I  would  recomniend  that  the  in- 
tended professor  he  sent  to  this  country,  so  that  he  may  be  rendered 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  practices  of  agriculture;  and  the 
person  chosen  for  this  office  should  be  one  previously  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  the  difierent  branches  of  physical  science  which  have  relation 
to  f^culture.  I  think  if  this  were  done,  you  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  professors  for  your  universities  who  would  attract  students  to 
their  lectures.  You  ask  me  if  membera  of  the  univeisity  attend  the 
class.  A  few  of  my  colleagues  have  done  so,  but  generally,  persons 
only  do  so  who  have  some  connection  as  proprietors,  tenant  farmers,  oi' 
otherwise,  with  landed  property. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

DAVID  LOW. 

A  most  important  fruit  of  agricultural  schools  and  professorships  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  has  been  the  preparation  of  books  on  the  subject. 
In  Ireland  several  have  been  published  which  are  eo  well  adapted toaid 
in  elementary  instruction,  that  they  have  been  a  good  deal  used  in 
England.  Professor  Low  has  published  several  large  and  important 
works  on  this  subject,  to  some  of  which,  allusion  has  been  made  above. 
Such  worlis  cannot  but  produce  important  effects  upon  the  progress  of 
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^{culture ;  and  the  mulUplicatiou  of  schools  and  profesBorships  of  Uiia 
aoi%  cannot  fail  to  inc  esso  tlie  mimb^r  of  worlis  calculated  to  diffusa 
widely  the  tiue  principles  ot  hu  bandiy 

Both  in  England  au-1  Scotland  and  indeed  in  Irckiod  also,  agricultu- 
ral societies  lii\  a  been  ia  import  mt  means  of  advancing  practical  farm- 
ing. Sumo  intelligent  g6ntli,men  whom  I  met  abroad,  were  even  of 
opinion  that  tEese  ■iucieties  w  ire  ill  that  la  needed,  and  that  schools 
would  be  superfluoub  But  men  do  not  so  judge  in  respect  to  other  de- 
partmenta  of  knowledge  So  iett<w  hire  long  been  in  active  and  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  lanoua  physical  sciences;  hut  they  are  not 
thought  to  r  ndi_r  choolw  a,nd  mllegcs  unnecessary.  The  societies  aid 
the  schools,  but  the  s  hooK  m  iit  tram  up  men  to  be  efficient  members 
of  the  societies. 

And  here  let  ma  remark,  that  in  my  opinion,  schools  in  addition  to 
societies  are  most  seeded  in  eountiiea  whose  agriculture  is  not  in  the 
best  statA  England  and  Scotland  can  probably  bettor  dispense  with 
schools  of  this  sort  than  such  a  country  as  ours,  where  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  bring  our  farming  up  to  the  standard  of  those  conntrles 
— or  rather  to  a  higher  standard. 

But  my  special  object  in  alluding  to  societies  iu  this  connection,  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  fine  collections  belonging  to  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  deposited  in  Edinburgh,  Here  we  find  two  beau- 
tiful rooms  and  well  lighted,  one  above  the  other,  well  filled  with  the 
following  collections: 

1.  Drawings  of  domestic  animals. 


.,  A  great  variety  of  seeds. 

.  Grasses  and  grains  of  full  length,  fastened  to  the  wall. 
,  Blocks  of  wood,  used  in  the  arts,  planed  and  varnished, 
Specimens  of  rocks,  soils  and  marls. 
Jpecimens  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 
8.  A  small  gteen-houso. 

These  rooms  certainly  afford  afine  model  for  an  age ieultural  museum, 
and  cannot  but  be  I'ery  instructive  to  an  intelhgent  farmer.  They  are 
just  such  coUections  as  are  appropriate  for  an  agricultural  school. 
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FRANCE. 
"  Tlio  inBtdtutions  of  Hocioty,  like  (Le  lawj,"  »ajs  the  Freuch  ininistai', 
'■which  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  the  public,  do  not  spring  up  Rpoatane- 
ously.  Their  history  ebows  us  that  they  are  always  eaUodfofbefoi^hand 
by  the  public  will,  preceded  by  isolated  efiorls  and  partial  attempts,  up 
to  the  auspicious  moment  wheu  the  legislator,  constrained  by  the  general 
sentameut,  and  enlightened  by  the  experiments  already  made,  finds,  so 
to  speafe,  the  basis  and  the  materials  all  ready  for  the  new  ediflee,  called 
for  by  the  new  wants  of  the  country." 

The  earliest  effort  in  France,  and  indeed  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  can. 
learn,  to  establish  an  agricultural  school,  was  made  by  M.  L'Abbe  Ro- 
sier, in  1775.  He  called  it  "  A  Plan  for  a  National  School  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Park  of  Chambord;"  a  place  built  as  a  retreat  for  the  court 
ia  time  of  danger,  by  Francis  I.,  at  great  expense.  It  was  afterwards 
presented  (oMarshal  8axe.  Ithad  fallen  into  negleot,and  Hosier's  plan 
was  to  establish  a  school  there  for  teachers,  as  well  as  practical  agrioul- 
turisls;  not  ''ery  different,  indeed,  from  the  plans  now  estensiveiy 
adopted  in  France.  Hosier  first  proposed  it  to  the  French  minister, 
Tuigot,  in  iVf  5,  who  received  the  plan  with  favor,  but  was  driven  from 
his  place  before  be  oould  carry  it  into  execution.  In  ITSOit  was  offered 
to  the  National  Assembly,  but  received  coldly,  and  when,  ia  ITfll,  Ro- 
sier tried  to  recover  his  manuscript  from  the  national  archives,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  disappeared,  It  was  at  last  found  to  have  been  carried 
into  Spain,  from  whence  it  was  recovered.  Meanwhile  Rosier  was  killed 
in  the  siege  of  Lyons.  Yet  bis  patron,  Le  Comte  de  Neufchateau,  de- 
veloped hb  plan,  and  subsequently  tried  to  interest  Bonaparte  in  it. 
But  he,  finding  that  Chambord  was  originally  a  military  post,  chose  to 
reserve  it  for  that  purpose,  so  that  France  lost  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  European  nation  to  establish  an  agricultural  school. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  plan  of  R(feier,  might  first 
have  suggested  to  Fellenberg,  of  Switzerland,  (he  idea  of  the  Hofwyl 
sohool,  which  was  established  in  1'799,  but  hSs  lately  bean  discontinued. 

As  early  as  1818,  M,  de  Domsbasle  rented  an  estate  at  Roville,  of 
375  acres,  at  $2,000,  to  make  it  a  model  farm,  and  a  place  of  education. 
He  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  subscription  of  45,000  francs,  to  put  the 
establi^ment  into  operation,  which  was  done  in   1823;  and  for  six 
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yoaiB  it  flaiirislidd,  aDd  did  much  to  awaken  in  France  a  taato  for  agri- 
cultural studies,  and  a  reform  in  the  defective  modes  of  culture  that  pre- 
vailed. The  Jesuits  were  published  in  a  periodica],  entitled  the  Annals 
ofRovillc,  which  diffused,  far  and  wide,  more  enlightened  yiewa  of  ag- 
riculture than  had  prevailed.  M,  de  Domsbasle,  howpier  found  that 
his  funds  were  InsufEcient  to  sustain  the  establishment  □  a  healthy 
Htate.  The  revolutions  in  France,  also,  brought  on  nen  ejiuaraasments, 
and  he  resorted  to  the  govemmeiil,  which  at  last  g3\e  partiil  aid,  hut 
not  enoiigh  to  give  permanency  to  the  school ,  »ad  aRtr  a  twenty 
yeara'  struggle,  fi  iding  his  own  constitution,  and  thit  of  h  s  wito  broken 
down,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  1842.  The  esatnple,  however, 
doubtless  did  good,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  on  a 


The  Royal  Agronomic  Institution  of  Grignon  was  started  in  1827, 
through  the  impulse  given  by  the  fJoville  school.  This  plsco  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  and  twelve  miles  from  Versailles. 
Favored  above  RoviUe  in  soil,  capital,  and  patronage,  it  has  had  a  more 
fortunate  progress,  and  never  was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
when  I  lately  visited  iL  With  a  farm  of  1,350  acres,  and  receiving 
yearly  from  the  government  about  $12,000,  it  seerae  to  be  doing  much 
for  the  agriculture  of  France.  But  I  will  delayalittle  afull  description 
of  thii  school  upon  its  present  organization,  in  order  to  speak  of  some 
others,  started  by  individual  enterprise,  though  aided  by  the  govem- 

The  Institute  of  Coetbo  waa  one  of  these.  Its  obieets  were  to  enabk 
■^riculture  in  France  to  attain  the  degree  of  perfection  it  had  reached 
m  Great  Brita  n  in  Fla  der  and  in  Switzerlnnd  tj  ccllect  together 
trom  all  the  departments  f  Frinte,  pupil**,  who  might  return,  amply 
prepared  to  teach  a  better  system  of  agriculture ,  to  raise  up  a  corps  of 
aqrim  iluralenq-  neer-'  prepared  for  any  important  enterfrise  in  this  de- 
partment and  finally  to  furnish  a  wide  field  for  expenitienta  on  the 
amel  oration  of  (arms,  such  g&  individuals  couM  not  undertake. 

The  CO  rse  of  instruct  on  for  these  objects  was  full,  perhaps  too  full 
for  1  beginning  and  >  thout  very  large  governmental  patronage;  for 
ete  long  the  institut  on  h  came  so  much  embaraeaed  in  its  pecuniary 
concern  that  it  wui  given  up;  not,  however,  till  it  had  produced  a 
good  1   pression  on  the  [.  ibhc  mind,  and  made  it  more  and  more  maui- 
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feat  tiiat  sudi  iostitutions  were  needed  by  the  country,  and  tbat  it  only 
reqnired  a  more  liberal  patronage  from  the  State  to  giva  it  permanence 
and  extensive  utility. 

When  the  Roville  school  was  given  up,  one  of  the  pupila  went  into 
Brittany,  and  took  an  estate  of  1,250  acres  of  very  barren  land,  two- 
thirds  of  it  being  covered  with  heath,  and  by  applying  the  scientific 
principles  learnt  at  Roville,  he  reclaimed  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
escite  public  attention,  and  lead  at  length,  in  1833,  to  the  eBtabliahment 
of  the  school  of  Grand  Jouan,  which  stili  exista,  though  like  that  at 
Griguon,  its  organization  is  somewhat  changed,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  sequel.  The  success  of  this  school,  io  such  an  unpromising  spot,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  importance  of  such  institutions. 

lu  the  southern  part  of  France,  another  interesting  experiment  has 
been  performed  by  another  individual,  M.  Neviere,  who  caught  his  spirit 
from  the  Roville  school.  Between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  not  far 
from  Lyons,  there  exists  a  region,  of  sixty-seven  square  leagues,  which 
scai'cely  sufficed  to  suslam  a  scattered  aud  miserable  population,  the 
mean  length  of  whose  lives  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  years.  The  soil 
and  climate  are,  indeed,  naturally  good ;  but  it  ia  periodically  inundated 
by  1,600  or  1,800  marshes  and  ponds,  which  bring  pestilence  with  the 
overflow.  M,  Neviere  purchased  1,600  acres,  and  in  two  years  succeeded 
in  draining  all  the  ponds,  and  introducing  successful  cultivation,  with 
the  most  marked  benefit  as  to  health,  before  the  drainage  was  jinished, 
the  pei'centage  of  his  domestics,  sick  with  fevers,  was  as  high  as  twenty, 
from  Juno  15  to  October  15.  After  the  drainage,  the  propovtion  fell 
successively  to  si>r,  five,  three,  and  finally  to  one-ha!f  per  cent. 

The  law  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  organization  for  agri- 
cultural  instruction  in  France,  after  having  been  proposed  by  the  minis- 
f«r,  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  finally 
adopted  on  the  3d  of  October,  1843.  A  translation  of  it  will  be  the 
best  means  of  understanding  the  character  of  the  ^icultural  schoola  iu 
France,  for  all  the  old  schools  were  remodeled  to  conform  to  this  new 
decree. 

Zaw  voted  hy  the  National  AssatnUy  of  France,  Oct.  ^,  1848; 
The  vote  stood  579  ia  favor,  and  100  against  the  law: 
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Article  I.  Professional  instniction  in  agricull.ure  noiiatitiiteB  three  de- 
grees, 

In  the  tirst  degree  are  embraced  the  Farm  Schools,  foe  giving  elo- 
mentary  practical  instruction. 

The  second  degree  embraces  the  Regional  Schools,*  (les  ecoles  re- 
ffumales)  where  the  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

The  third  degree  embraces  a  National  Agronomic  Inslitvte,  which 
is  a  higher  normal  school  of  agriculture. 

ArL  2.  The  professional  instruction  Id  i^ricuiture  is  at  tlie  expense 
of  tbe  State  in  its  different  degrees. 

Section  1.     Of  the  Faem  Schools, 

Art.  3.  The  farm  school  is  a  rural  enterprise,  conducted  with  ability 
and  profit,  in  which  apprentices  are  chosen  among  the  laborers,  and  ad- 
mitted without  charge,  exec'Jle  all  the  labor,  receiving  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  labor,  an  agricultural  instruction  essentially 
p  tactical. 

Art.  4,  In  each  of  the  departments  of  the  repubhc,  tiere  shall  be  e»- 
tabliflhed  at  first  a  farm  school.  This  oi^anizatjon  shall  be  Bucces&»ely 
extended  to  each  arrondisemenl  (subdivision  ot  a  department ) 

Art.  5.  The  salaries  and  i.a^es  of  the  matructoiB  [2>trsortnel  ctseig 
■fiont^  are  paid  by  the  Stale,  The  State  also  determines  the  prito  ot 
the  board,  which,  joined  to  tae  labor  of  the  pupils,  la  allo^^ed  to  ths  di 
rector  to  indemnify  him  for  the  coat  of  food  and  other  expenses,  occa- 
sioned by  the  admission  of  the  apprentices. 

Art.  6.  Each  year  the  treasury  distributes  prices  to  the  farm  schools. 
They  are  divided  every  year  to  all  the  chifdren  according  to  their  merit, 
under  the  name  oipecvle,  (stock  of  money,)  but  they  are  not  paid  over 
till  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship. 

Section  2.     Of  the  Rbgiobal  Schools,  (les  ecoles  regionales,) . 

Art.  1.  France  shall,  be  divided  into  agricultural  districts,  (reffians 
eullurales.) 

In  each  district  there  shall  be  a  regional  school. 

The  Regional  School  of  AgrtmWure  is  an  enterprise  for  making  ex- 

sohoo!  would  baiiullepTOpsr,  bnt  in  MHssnoiiaselta  ih  dpiiEnatrs  the  pitmar)'  Biihoolaia  s. 
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perimentB,  nod,  at  the  aame  time,  a  model  for  the  region  to  wliish  it 
appertains. 

Art.  8.  The  pupils  received  into  the  i-egionat  sdiooiK  are  either  tlic«e 
having  scholarships,  or  those  ivho  pay  for  their  board. 

Art,  9,  The  scholarships  established  In  the  regional  schools  are  giv- 
en, after  consultatioB,  one-half  to  the  pupils  of  the  feirm  schools  of  each 
agricultui'al  district,  and  the  other  ialf  to  those  persons  who  present 
themselves  as  competitors. 

Art.  10.  The  better  pupils  of  the  regional  sehoolfl,  who  do  not  enter 
immediately  into  the  national  agronomic  institute,  may  be  placed  at  the 
oxpense  of  the  State  as  licentiates,  near  the  farm  schools,  and  other  ag- 
ricultural eatablisLmentB,  public  and  private. 

The  duration  of  this  residence  is  two  years. 

The  licentiate  assists  the  director  in  his  laiiojs,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  practical  part  of  the  administration,  and  eojiipletes  his  agricu.l- 
tura!  education  as  chef  d' exploitation,  (cliief  of  the  farm  enterprise.) 

Art.  II.  The  I'egional  schools  are  also  esperimental  farms. 

The  experiraeiiU  and  their  resnlts  shal'  receive  (be  greatest  publicity. 
SstTJON  3.     Of  the  National  Agronomic  Institute, 

Art.  12,  The  H^ationai  Agronomic  Institute  shall  be  established  on 
the  national  estate  at  Versailles, 

Art  13.  The  course  of  instruction  of  the  National  Agronomic  Insti- 
tute shall  be  gratuitous  and  public. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  sustains  there  forty  scholars. 

Each  year  ten  scholarships  are  given,  upon  consultation,  to  graduates 
of  the  regional  schools;  ten  others  are  reserved  for  all  the  competitors 
who  present  themsalves. 

Art.  14.  Each  year  the  three  first  scholars  of  the  insLltiite  receive  a 
supplemenlary  missimi  of  studies. 

This  TOisston  extends  to  three  years;  ^t  is  open  for  Frenchmen  aod 
for  foreigners. 

Art.  15.  The  National  Agronomic  School  takes  also  the  experimeur 
tal  character  bestowed  upon  the  regional  schools. 

The  esperiments  shall  be  made  public,  as  directed  in  Article  11, 
SscTioB  4.    GENaRAi  Aerahoemuktb. 

Art.  16.  The  functions  of  a  professor  in  the  regional  schools,  aud  the 
National  Agioiiomic  Institute,  shal'  be  given  in  council. 
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Art.  11.  The  schools  and  tie  National  Inatitute  shali  ba  managed 
solely  on  account  of  the  State. 

Art.  18.  (Eektea  to  local  matters  and  need  not  be  given.) 

Art.  19.  Each  year  an  account  shall  be  rendered  to  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  manner  in  which  this  law  is  esecuteil. 

Art.  20.  Thia  law  shall  be  executed  by  the  statutes  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  decrees  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Six  months  after  tlie  adoption  of  thm  law,  the  National  Assembly,  af- 
ter a  good  deal  of  discussion,  voted  the  sum  of  2,500,000  francs  ($460,- 
000,)  to  carry  its  articles  into  execution  for  the  year  1849.  This  was 
the  sum  recommended  by  the  minister  in  his  budget. 

It  remains  that  I  should  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  three 
classes  of  agricultura!  schools  which  have  thus  been  established  in  France, 
and  to  describe  at  least  one  example  of  each  class. 
SWITZERLAND. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  agricultural  schools  exist  at  this  moment 
in  Switzerland,  but  one  has  been  in  operation  there  wMch  as  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest. 

The  EofiKyl  School. 

This  institution,  established  by  M.  Fellenberg  in  1791),  has  been  of- 
ten described,  and  has  excited  deep  interest  in  Europe  and  America. 
But  it  has  some  time  since  ceased  its  operations,  at  least  in  almost  all 
departments.  I  visited  the  place,  however,  (nine  miles  from  Berne,  in 
a  beautiful  country,  and  over  a  beautiful  road,)  not  to  see  the  agricuitur- 
■al  school,  but  to  learn  why  it  had  been  discontinued;  a  point,  I  thought, 
of  much  importance  to  those  who  are  deliberating  whether  to  establish 
one.  I  found  a  fine  farm  and  extensive  buildings,  large  enough  for  a 
University ;  and  I  could  eawly  see  how  it  was,  that  after  the  death  of 
Fellenberg,  the  father,  in  1844,  his  two  sons  found  their  task  bo  severe 
that  they  could  not  sustain  it.  The  intelligent  gentleman  who  showed 
me  over  the  establishment,  (connected,  1  believe,  with  the  family  of 
Fellenberg,  but  his  name  I  have  forgotten.)  told  rae  that  the  school  was 
given  up,  not  for  want  of  patronage,  for  that  was  abundant,  but  because 
tie  sons  of  Fellenberg  lost  their  health,  through  too  severe  labor. 
From  filial  piety  they  even  held  on  longer  than  prudence  allowed.  The 
fJBct  is.  the  establishment  in  all  its  parts  was  iitUe  short  of  a  Univer- 
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fiitjT)  with  agricultufe  as  its  baala.    It  compretLeDded  tbe  foflowing  de- 


1.  A  farEO,  intended  ae  a  modol. 
3,  An  experimental  farm. 

3.  A  manufactoiy  of  agricultural  iiiBtrumeut8. 

4.  A  workshop,  employed  in  the  impiovemeat  of  agricultural  me^ 
cinuism. 

5.  A  school  of  industry  for  the  poor. 

6.  A  seminary  for  children  of  the  higher  class. 

'7.  An  academy  of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture, 

8.  A  schoj|l  for  the  instruction  of  masters. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the  sons  of  princes  and  noblea, 
along  with  those  of  the  peasantry  and  orphans.  The  school  of  U» 
fonner  was  very  eipensive,  and  intended  to  furnish  the  means  of  sua- 
taining  the  latter  almost  gratuitously.  To  the  former  were  attached 
not  less  than  thirty  professors,  after  Fellenberg,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  had  so  enlaced  it  as  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
pupils;  and  to  these  were  added  masters  in  music,  drawing,  and  all 
other  branches  of  a  refined  and  liberal  education.  How  could  such  a 
vast  system  be  sustained  by  one  man,  or  even  two,  upon  a  farm  in  the 
interior  of  Switzerland^  especially  when  it  kept  up  the  distinctions 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  so  fully,  as  to  excite  the  warm  approba^ 
tion  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russians.  I  doubt  not  that  when  Fel- 
ionberg  yielded  his  own  judgment  to  such  an  adviser,  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  aristocratic  branch  of  hi^  school,  he  struck  a  death  blow  to 
its  permanence.  He  was  doubtless  actuated  by  benevolent  motives, 
and  his  school  iaa  done  good,  by  exciting  public  attention  to  the  sys- 
tem which  he  endeavored  in  vain  pracficaUy  to  realize.  But  he  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  and  to  hold  together  by  a  principle  of  love,  what 
can  be  sustained  only  by  the  bayonet,  viz.,  hereditary  distinctiona  of 
caste  and  enlightened  poverty.  Education  and  religion  do  indeed  Gre- 
at* distinctions  among  men,  but  they  are  founded  upon  merit  and  vir- 
tue, not  upon  the  accidental  and  unimportant  circumstances  of  birth 
and  pedigree.  The  former  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  society,  but 
the  latter  will  be  less  and  less  regarded,  as  education  and  true  religion, 
take  the  place  of  soldiers  and  church  establidimenta. 

The  farm  at  Hofwyl  appears  to  be  a  good  one,    and  there  are  some 
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Btudenta  there  still,  who  receive  eome  instruction,  and  lahor  on  the  iaad ; 
there  is  also  a  Bicall  orphan  school  The  collections  in  natural  history 
are  not  large;  they  have  numerous  agricultural  instnimecta,  acd  a  man- 
ufactory of  the  paoie,  though  on  a  small  scale  at  present. 

After  seeing  the  retoMns  of  this  estahliahment,  I  rather  wondered 
that  it  had  not  stopped  sooner.  While  it  continued,  I  was  told  that 
the  fermers  of  the  surrounding  country  took  much  interest  in  it.  Itfi 
feilure  does  not  seem  to  me  to  furnish  a  ground  of  diacour^ement  to 
others  who  would  establish  agricultural  schools,  especially,  in  a  country 
where  the  sons  of  the  rich  do  not  think  themselves  degraded  by  forming 
a  part  of  the  same  school  with  those  of  the  poomho  have  sq^ual  talenta; 
and  of  this  character,  to  a  great  extent,  are  all  the  schools  of  oar  coun- 
try. 

WTJRTEMBERG. 

The  t^cultural  schools  of  this  German  State  have  long  been  known 
for  their  superior  character.  They  are  sustained  and  directed  entirely 
by  (he  8tale,  while  those  of  Pmssia  are  carried  on  by  individuals,  aid- 
ed by  the  State.  M.  Koyer  considers  this  difference  a  sufBcient  reaaon 
for  the  superior  character  of  the  Wurfemberg  schools. 

The  Eoyal  Institute  of  agronomy  and  forests,  at  Hohenheim,  is  the 
most  extensive  and  best  known  of  these  schools,  the  only  one,  in  fact, 
of  the  superior  class.  It  was  founded  by  king  William,  in  1818,  on 
the  royal  domain  of  some  825  acres,  not  including  3,000  acres  of  for- 
est This  property  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  management  of  the 
schools,  which  renders  an  annual  account  of  the  expenses  and  receipts, 
and  any  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  State. 

Tha  jiersonnel  consists  of  one  director,  six  professors,  and  four  fane- 
tionariea  charged  with  various  labors,  besides  two  tutors,  who  bear  les- 
sons in  the  school,  although  residing  abroad. 

The  iEStruction  is  embraced  in  forty  coursea,  dirided  into  three  groups : 

1.  Agricultural  matters, 

2.  Forest  matters. 

3.  Auxiliary  science, 

A  brief  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  instruction. 
1st  course.  Agriculture,  properly  so  called.    1,  Of  climate;  2,  Of 
soil;  3.  Of  manures;  4,  Of  tools   snd  instruraents  for  tillage;  S.  Of 
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cleatiog  jp  the  gro-.ind ;  ti.  Of  meadows  and  pastures;  1,  Of  agrica]- 
ture  in  general;  a.  Of  ploughing  and  other  tillage;  l.  Of  seed  plota; 
c.  Of  tillage  following  grain  crop;  d.  Of  crops;  e.  Of  threshing  and 
the  preservation  of  grain;  8.  Of  ijpecial  agriculture.  All  cultivated 
plants  are  treated  of  particularly, 

2d.  course.  Viticulture;  1.  Culture  of  the   viae;  3,  Wine  making. 

3d  course.  Culture  of  fruit  trees. 

4th  couffe.  Raising  of  cattle;  The  races;  The  crossing;  The  yoimg, 

5th  course.  The  raising  of  the  horse;  Natural  history  of  the  honje; 
Difierent  methods  of  raising,  Choice  of  animals  for  reproduction; 
Treatment  of  mare"    Treatment  of  colts. 

6th  course.  Senculture,  (silk  rulture,)  culture  cf  the  mulberry; 
Management  of  the  silk  worms 

7th  course.  Rural  industry ,  In  winter:  Manufacture  of  beet  su- 
gar; Of  liquid  manure,  Of  malt,  beer,  and  brandy.  In,  summer: 
Manufacture  of  hquors;  Of  vinegar;  Of  cider;  Of  Jime  and  of  titJee. 

8th  course.  I.  Hural  economy;  3.  Valuation  of  rural  estates;  a. 
General  circumstance  of  the  country;  h.  Of  farms  in  general;  c  (H< 
different  parte  of  a  farm;  d.  Of  the  means  of  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  e.  Of  systems  of  culture ;  /.  of  labor  and  the  internal  «- 
ganization  of  a  farm ;  ff.  Eegulation  between  the  number  of  beasts  and 
the  extent  of  the  land  worked;  k.  Of  the  capital  of  the  undertaker; 
i.  Of  different  modes  of  working  a  fann. 

B&  course.  Agricultural  book  keeping;  In  general;  Practifling book 
keeping. 

10th  course.  On  the  operationa  at  Hohenheim,  Ac 

2, — EOBBST  MATTBES. 

1st  course.  Enciclopedia  of  the  eciene*  of  forests. 

2d  course.  Forest  botany. 

3d  course.  Sylviculture. 

4th  course.  Forest  technology;  'i.  Working  of  nood;  K  Aocessoiy 
products  of  the  forrat;  c.  Of  forest  industry. 

.^th  course.  Preservation  and  defence  of  forests;  a.  Against  the  at- 
tacks of  man;  L  Do.  of  aniroals;  r.  Do.  against  natiaal  accidents. 

6th  course.  Hunting. 

7th  course.  For^t  work;  e.  Of  the  inventory ;  aurvoying  and  (I*- 
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deacTiption  of  a  forest;  b.  Of  tlie  statistics  of  do.;  c  Of  &a  Syat^nw 
of  Ruttiag  out  the  wood;  d.  Of  the  valuation  of  focests. 

5tli  course.  Forest  economy ;  a.  Pditieal  economy  applied'  to  foe- 
eati;  h.  Forest  labors;  c.  Forest  police;  d.  Of  tie  govmmant  of  the 
Staio  forests. 

9th  course.  Forest  legislation  and   rules  of  service  for  forgst  ^enfs 


10th  eowi 

e.  Practical  part  of  forest  concerns. 

S.     kvxiLtXRv  scrENCKs. 

Ist  course 

—Higher  Arithmetic. 

2d  course: 

—Algebra. 

SdcoHwe: 

— Plainimetry.     (The  mensuration  of  plane  surfacee.) 

4th  course 

— Sterenoroetry.    (  "             "         "    ^m  bodies.) 

5th  course 

—Trigonometry. 

6th  couree 

— Applied  Geometry. 

rth  course 

— Mathemalica  applied  to  forests:    1.  Of  the  culture  of 

eee  and  ofthe  entire  forest;  2.  Of  the  increase  of  trees;  3.  Oftbe  vol- 

ition in  money  of  foresfs. 

8th  course 

-Physics. 

9th  course 

10th  coures 

:— Chemistry. 

11th  coura 

: — Oryctognosy,     (Coincides  nearly  with  Mineralogy.) 

12th  coure 

:— Get^noay.     (Synonymous  with  Geology.) 

13th  cour« 

:— Vegetable  Botany  and  Physiology. 

Hth  eoursf 

: — Special  and  rural  Botany. 

16thcouTS( 

:— Zoology. 

—Veterinary  medicine ;  1.  Natural  history  of  ourdomes- 
tic  animals ;  2,  Anatomy  of  do. ;  3.  Animal  physioli^ ;  4.  Care  to  be 
taken  of  animals ;  5,  Of  themedioinea  proper  forslight  diseases;  6.  De- 
scription of  diseases ;  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  7.  Veterinary  suige- 
ly;  8,  Interna!  diseases  of  animals,  and  murrains. 

17th  Course;— Of  forest  iaw. 

18th  course; — Rural  constructions. 

19th  course: — Of  preparing  plans. 

20th  course : — Drawing  of  machines. 

To  iUustrate  these  courses  of  instructioa,  the  means  seem  to  he  verj 
amp!?  at  Ilohenheim.    They  are  as  follows ; 
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The  operatioiui  on  a  large  farm  aunexed  to  tke  InBtitute. 

A  forest  of  5000  acres. 

A  botanic  garden. 

A  library  open  twice  a  week. 

A  geolo^cal  collection. 

A  mineralogiod  do. 

A  botanical         do. 

A  collection  of  woods,  seeds,  and  resins  from  tho  forest, 

A  collection  in  comparative  anatomT. 
Do.       of  specimens  of  woo!. 
Do.       of  agricultural  products. 
Do.      of  models  of  instruments  for  tillage. 

TDfitruments  for  Surveying. 

Do.      for  phyfiieal  science. 

Do.       for  the  chemical  laboratory. 

The  students  board  where  they  please,  at  a  price  from  $24  to  $12i> 
pet  annum,  but  lodge  at  the  institute. 

The  number  of  students  in  1849  was  about  100, butit  had  becE  140 
for  many  years. .  No  less  than  1650  finished  their  education  at  this  se- 
nunary  within  thirty-one  years.  And  how  is  it  poseible  &at  so  many, 
having  gone  through  such  a  thorough  system  of  instniction,  should  sot 
esert  a  powerfal  influence  upon  agriculture  throughout  the  communi^. 

There  is  aUo  at  Hohenheim,  a  practical  Bchool  of  agriculture  for  or- 
phanB  and  poorer  children  of  peasants,  who  receive  instruction  gratui- 
tously, and  are  paid  for  their  labor.  Also  a  school  of  horticulture,  whose 
special  object  is  the  cultivation  of  fndt  trees  of  garden  vegetables,  and 
ornamental  trees.  The  pupils  do  all  the  wort,  yet  receive  five  lessons 
in  horticulture  in  lie  week,  and  one  or  two  on  agriculture  eadi  day. 
There  ia  also,  at  the  same  place,  a  school  for  meadows  and  irrigations — 
theoretical  in  the  winf^r  and  practical  in  summer.  The  pupils  receive 
wages.  A  school  iikewise  exists  in  the  same  place,  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees,  for  the  preparatiou  of  flax,  and  the  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural instruments.  Schools  of  agriculture  have  been  also  opened  in  a 
few  other  placea  in  the  State,  in  which  the  courae  of  instruction  appears 
to  ho  rather  estensive. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  is  seven ;  one  superior,  two  intencedM 
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ly,  one  inferior,  and  three  special.  Probably  nowhere  in  Europe  ahall 
we  find  a  better  model  fot  such  schools  than  at  Hohenheim. 
RUSSIA. 
"Within  a  few  yeara  past,  the  government  of  Russia  has  beeii  muoli 
awake  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  schools.  Not  less  than  sixty-eight 
of  these  have  been  eBtablished,  two  of  which  are  superior,  ten  int«rmedi- 
aiy.  fifty -one  inferior,  four  special,  and  one  connected  with  a  university. 

,   AOKICJULTUBB    I 


England  and  portions  of  Scotland  doubtless  exhibit  the  best  ei^ampiea 
of  husbandry  in  Europe.  In  Ireland  you  see  much  in  the  cultivation 
to  admire,  Holland  shows  the  great  patience,  as  well  as  no  amal!  de- 
gree of  succea*,  of  its  farmers.  Belgium  has  been  too  much  celebrated, 
perhaps;  vet  its  fanners  have  had  much  success  upon  tracts  of  land 
poor  and  sandy ;  but  the  principles  of  agriculture  ai'o  not  widely  dif- 
fused, and  the  skill  of  the  people  is  Umited  fo  a  few  points  of  husband- 
17.  France  certainly  exhibits  much  excellent  tillage  to  an  unprejudiced 
OJ0,  not  generally,  however,  equal  to  that  in  England.  Italy,  with  ita 
fine  climate  and  naturally  good  soil,  cannot  but  show  sncoesa,  even  un- 
dar  comparatively  unenlightened  tillage.  In  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land we  see  the  influence  of  comparatively  free  institutions  and  rta- 
tural  ingenuity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  so  that  the  traveller  is 
struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  farms,  and  their  productiveneaa, 
even  in  some  cases  at  tho  foot  of  the  glaciers.  There  is  a  great  difier- 
«nce,  however,  in  the  different  cantons,  and  the  difference  correspondfi 
ai  a  good  degree  to  the  state  of  education.  In  Germany  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  different  states  and  kingdoms. 
In  Prussia,  the  farmers  have  had  to  contend  with  a  poor  soil,  and  with 
feudal  impositions.  Yet  oi»  sees  fine  farming  in  the  Rhenii,h  previa- 
eea.  Saxony,  with  a  naturally  rich  soil,  is  said  to  exceed  all  other  parts 
oC  Germany  in  her  husbandry.  In  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  though 
abounding  in  agricultural  societies  and  schools,  the  general  state  of  ag- 
riculture is  not  elevated.  In  Russia,  so  thinly  settled,  there  is  a  vast 
Moount  of  QQcultivated  land.  Yet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  snd 
lAere  there  are  enough  laborers,  good  cultivation  is  common.  In  this 
ewmby  h  tl.e  f^..T:Ous  Tchomosem,  "or  black  earth,  a  deposit,  often  from 
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fifteen  to  twentj'  feet  tiiick,  to  fertile  aa  to  nead  no  maoure,  yet  occupy- 
ing an  area  "  large  as  an  European  kingdom."  {Murchisons'a  Geology 
of  Russia,  Vol.  1,  p.  567.)  It  seems  to  oorreeponil  essentiaJiy  with 
tte  prairie  soila  of  our  country,  and  witli  the  regur,  or  rich  cotton  soils 
of  Hindostan.  In  Scandinavia  the  Swedea  have  shown  commendable 
skill  and  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  a  country  geologically  analogous 
1»  that  of  New  England.  (For  further  details,  see  Professor  Johib- 
stone's  Syracuse  Address.) 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  find  a  very  dose  correspon- 
dence  between  the  practical  agriculture  of  European  countries,  and  the 
number  of  their  agricnltural  societies  and  schools.  For  wherever  schools 
esiat,  societies  are  also  nuraerou?.  In  France,  for  instance,  there  ate 
neatly  two  hundred  societies,  and  seventy-five  schools.  In  Bavaria  is  a 
general  society,  numbering  8,000  membeis,  and  thiriiy-five  schools. 
Hence,  some  would  infer  that  schools  ate  useless.  But  in  the  first  place, 
if  schools  are  useless,  so  are  societieties.  Secondly,  we  must  recollect 
that  most  of  theae  sehooJs  have  existed  only  a  very  few  years,  and  that 
agricultural  improvomenfB  are  necessarily  introduced  slowly;  so  that 
aa  yet  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  witness  mucli  efi'ect  from  these  insti- 
tutions. Thirdly,  very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  la  which  the 
schools  are  conducted,  if  the  community  take  little  or  do  interest  in 
them,  no  matter  how  able  tlie  professors.  Now  if,  in  this  country,  the 
government  should  take  euch  an  exclusive  direction  of  a^cultural 
schools  as  is  done  in  France,  Wurtemherg,  and  Bavaria,  it  would  be  al- 
most certain  that  the  people  would  take  no  interest  in  them.  Fourthly, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  there  are  causes  operating  to  advance  or  re- 
tard agriculture,  more  powerful  than  schools  and  societies.  For  exam- 
ple, naturd  fertility,  or  sterility;  wars  and  revolutions;  oppressive  taxes; 
individual  ignorance,  or  knowledge.  In  England  and  Scotland,  for  irj- 
stance,  so  elevated  is  the  intelligence  of  the  larger  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors that  they  scarcely  need  schools,  since  each  man  is  on  the  look  out 
for  improvements,  and  has  the  skill  to  apply  them.  I  contend  only, 
tliat  schools  are  among  the  means  of  advancing  the  interest  of  t^a- 
culture,  without  attempting  to  fix  their  comparative  importance  among 
other  means      For  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  we  need  to  use  them  all. 
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I.  They  show  us  an  extraordhiar)/  increase  vf  interest  in  Europt, 
on  the  suij'eei  of  Agricultural  Schools,  within  a  few  years  past.  Mr. 
Colman  finished  iiis  sble  Report  on  European  Agriculture  in  1844,  and 
in  it  he  describes  only  nine  agricultural  schools,  though  others  then  ex- 
isted on  the  continent,  of  which  he  was  not  probably  awara.  But  the 
larger  part  of  the  352  above  enumerated  iave  come  into  existence  since 
that  time.  The  fact  shows  a  strong  conyiction  on  the  European  mind, 
of  their  importance. 

II.  These  schools  may  he  divided  into  Imo  classes: — 

1.  Professorships  in  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Independent  schook. . 

III.  The  latter  daes,  iy  far  the  most  numerous,  may  ie  grouped 
into  four  kinds,  differing  mainly  as  to  the  extent  of  instruction  given, 
and  the  objects  aimed  at.  1,  Superior;  2.  latormediary ;  3.  Inferior; 
4.  Special.  The  la&t  includes  those  devoted  to  instruction  in  some  par- 
lieidar  branch,  such  as  horticulture,  the  eultivatjon  and  prep^ation  of 
9az,  irrigation,  &c. 

IV.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, — /  do  not  recollect  any,  save  the 
■university  of  Edinimrgh, — a  farm,  or  at  least  a  few  acres  of  land, 
is  connected  with  the  school.  Thus  the  practical  part  of  agriculture  is 
attended  to,  in  a  manner,  it  would  seem,  that  must  satisfy  those  who 
have  the  least  confidence  in  theory. 

V.  The  course  of  instruction,  both  scientific  and  practical,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe.  Some  include  more 
branches  than  othera,  but  there  are  certain  essentials  always  included  in 
the  instruction. 

YT.  European  Agricultural  Schools  have  taught  us  some  important 
lessons. 

1.  That  these  scLools  usually  fail,  if  they  do  not  receive  efficient  aid 
from  the  government. 

2.  That  agricultural  societitiea  are  not  sufficient  These  e.\Jst  in  all 
the  countries  above  enumerated,  I  believe,  and  have  done  great  good. 
But  the  conviction  is  very  general  there,  that  schools  siiould  be  added 
to  the  eooieties;  especially  in  countries  where  cultivation  is  a  good  deal 
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3.  That  theory  is  to  be  teated  bj  practice;  Bud  bucc  thaorisa  as  will 
not  Bustoin  thie  test  are  to  be  rejected. 

4,  Th»t  thrae  Bcbools  are  doing  very  much  to  promote  the  progress 
of  agricultare.     This  was  the  general  teatimony. 

6.  That  to  teach  agriciilture  in  the  primary  schools  and  academies  is 
not  BufBcient  This  does  some  good,  but  does  not  aocompliah  all  that 
is  desirable. 

6.  That  agricultural  professorahips,  in  colleges  and  univeiaitiea,  are 
not  sufficient  1,  Because  lectures  of  this  sort  attract  but  few  of  the 
students  of  the  colleges,  who  are  iooldng  forward  to  profeaaional  life . 
Such  is  certainly  the  case  eveiywhere  in  Europe.  2,  Because  the  two 
classes  of  students,  who  would  thua  bs  brought  together,  would  have 
too  little  sympathy  to  act  in  concert,  and  as  equals,  in  the  same  inatitii- 
don.  3,  Because,  without  such  concert  and  sympathy,  one  or  other  of 
the  classes  of  students  would  feel  no  pride  in  the  institutioD ;  and  with- 
out such  an  espite  de  corps  it  could  not  prosper.  4.  Because  such  pro- 
fessorshipa,  naless  numerous,  would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  aceoni- 
pliah  the  objects  desired. 

VII.  The  hwea'.  clati  of  schools  m  Hurope,  Ike  Inferior,  are  nol 
needed  in  MassachaseiU. 

1.  Because  the  sons  nf  our  farmers  are  so  well  educated,  that  they 
can  easily  be  prepared  to  enter  at  lea.st  the  second  grade  of  schools. 

2.  Because  these  inferier  shools  are  adapted  ratJier  to  paupers  and 
orphans,  and  others  in  destitution,  than  to  the  sons  of  farmew  in  eaev 
circumstances. 

3.  We  already  have  institutions  of  this  sort,  as  the  Farm  Soboo],  in 
Boston,  for  those  who  are  destitute. 

4.  Because  the  subject  of  agriculture  can  easily  be  introduced  Jntci 
our  common  schools,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  learn  the  common  princi. 
plea  of  farming,  or  to  lit  boys  fo  enter  the  higher  institutions, 

VIII.  We  learn  that  those  agricult'jrnt  tiistitiiiions  sweeed  ftesl 
which  are  siarUd  and  nusUined  hy  the  mi.'ua[  efforts  and  contrihv- 
tiom  of  individuals,  or  soneites,  and  of  the  government. 

The  schools  in  France,  started  by  enterprising  individuals,  languish- 
ed, and  some  of  them  failed,  until  the   government  lent  an  efficient 
hand.     Very  likely,  the  want  of  governmental  patronage  had  something 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  Hofwyi  School,  in   Switzerland;  and  ii 
50 
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struck  me  that  the  Agricull-aral  Coll^a  of  Eiiglaad,  ^  Cironceatfir, 
laDguiahes  for  tbe  flame  reason.  It  is  said  tliat  in  Wurtemberg,  the 
Dchoola  succeeded  wejl,  because  the  govetament  Btart«d  and  auatahw 
them  alone.  I  know  too  little  of  their  cireumstances  and  condition  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  But  sure  I  am,  that,  in  this  country,  tlm 
mutual  exertions  of  the  government  and  the  people  will  be  essential  to 
auccees;  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  here  the  people  constitute 
the  government:  and  if  their  repreBeatatives  do  not  act  in  conformity 
to  their  wishes,  their  decisions  will  be  reversed. 

IX.  We  learn,  from  European  expeTience,  Ihat  independent  agri- 
eultwal  institutions  are  essential  to  accomplish  the  object  which  is  aim- 
ed al. 

1.  Because  tbe  field  is  wide  enougc  to  require  such  eetabiisbmeate. 
The  principles  of  agriculture  are  based  upon  a  large  part  of  tbe  physi- 
cal sciences;  audit  requires  a  good  literary  education  to  understand 
those  sciences.  Ko  man  can  understand  the  principles  of  fanning, 
who  is  not  more  oi  less  acquainted  with  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiolo- 
gy, botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  meteorology,  and  zoology;  and  then 
the  practical  part  requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  various  bran- 
ches of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Many  important  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  can,  indeed,  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  or 
academy;  but  there  should  be,  somewhere,  institutions  of  a  highei: 
character,  entireiy  devoted  to  a  thorough  instruction  and  investigatioa 
of  the  science  of  the  subject. 

2.  Because  it  demands  extensive  CoUeotious,  of  various  kinds,  in  or- 
der to  elucidate  the  principles  of  husbandry;  enough,  indeed,  to  be- 
long to  any  scientific  institution,  and  too  many  to  form  a  mere  subordi- 
nate branch  of  some  institutiou  with  a  different  object  in  view. 

3.  Because  the  number  of  institutions  must  be  so  large,  that  they 
could  not  conveniently  form  an  adjunct  to  some  other  institution. 

4.  Because  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  large  enough  to  demand 
an  institution  definitely  consecrated  to  their  promotion,  No  other  art 
is  so  important,  am',  I  may  add,  no  other  is  so  difHcuIt  to  be  successful- 
ly cultivated;  and,  therefore,  every  means  possible  should  be  employed 
to  render  it  assistance. 

X.  Essentially  the  same  reasons,  and  of  greater  force,  exist  for- 
the  estahUshinent  of  Agricvltural  Schools  i-.  this  country,  as  ii  Eu- 
rope. 
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1.  It  is  tlie  mcffit  ready  aad  effectual  mode  of  making  farmere  under- 
Staod  the  principles  on  wbich  good  husbandry  ia  founded. 

Some  have  an  idea  that  there  ate  no  such  principles,  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  hap-hazard  affiiir,  and  that  guessing  is  ss 
good  a  way  as  any  to  secure  good  crops.  I  am  awaie  that  all  the 
principles  of  managing  land  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  that  different 
circumstances  often  disappoint  those  who  follow  the  best  rules.  But 
if  there  are  no  scientific  principles  on  which  husbandry  is  baaed,  then 
one  mode  of  farming  is  as  good  as  another ;  a  position  which  I  am 
sure  no  reasonable  man  will  take.  And  if  one  mode  of  tillage  is  bet- 
ter than  another,  there  must  be  reasons  for  the  diCereDce,  and  those  rea- 
sons aro  the  very  principles  we  are  seeking  after.  Now  it  will  be  the 
leading  object  of  agricultural  schools  to  discover  these  principles,  and 
to  apply  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  others  that  they  are  safe 
and  valuable.  Another  object  of  such  schools  is,  to  detect  and  disprove, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  any  false  principles  and  practices  that 
may  have  been  adopted  by  the  community  as  true.  The  sons  of  far- 
mSTB,  who  attend  these  schools,  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
tie  false  principles,  on  this  subject;  and,  on  their  return  to  the  paternal 
roof,  will  communicate  their  knowledge,  and  apply  it  in  practice. 

2.  These  schools  will  furnish  the  most  effectual  means  of  introduc- 
ing, among  fanners,  improvements  in  husbandry.  Those  who  have  the 
management  of  such  schools  will  be  on  the  watch  ,fbr  every  valuable 
improvement,  and  be  ready  to  make  trial  of  any  that  are  proposed. 
They  wOl  be  in  communication  with  similar  schools,  and  with  agricul- 
tural societies,  in  other  lands,  and  thus  learn,  very  early,  whatever  may 
aid  the  farmer,  in  regard  to  stock,  implements  of  labor,  new  crops,  and 
modes  of  culture.  They  will,  therefore,  form  centres  of  information 
for  the  agricultural  community,  and,  hy  going  to  them,  the  farmer  may 
see  in  their  collections,  new  tools,  grasses,  grains,  seeds,  Ac. 

I  know  that  agricultural  societies  and  individuals  can  do  a  good  deal 
to  diffuse  this  information ;  but  as  above  remarked,  they  are  not  sufli- 
dent.'  At  least,  6o  think  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  such 
societies  exist.  The  governments  there  fee!  the  need  of  something 
more.  England  has,  indeed,  reached  a  very  advanced  state  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  with  but  little  aid  from  schools.  But  it  has  taken  a 
long  time ;  and,  i.t  jjresent,  she  is  just  the  country  that  least  needs  the 
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aid  of  schools,  because  her  agriculture  is  in  bo  advanced  a  etate,  and 
there  are  so  many  societies  and  educated  individuals  who  are  doing  all 
they  canto  advance  the  intereata  of  husbandry. 

3.  Agriculture,  more  than  anj  other  art,  needs  special  help.  Firet, 
becaiise  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  more  difficult  to  be 
understood  and  applied  than  those  of  other  arts.  The  proceeaes  of  the 
farmer  depend  upon  some  of  the  moat  profound  and  subtle  prineipJes 
of  chemistry,  meteorology,  physioJogy,  and  zoology;  and  so  complica- 
ted are  the  causes  of  success  ot  failure,  that  often  the  man  who  tould 
solve  a  problem  in  fluxions,  would  be  unable  to  unravel  them.  Sec- 
ondly, because,  for  various  reasons,  other  arts  have  always  been  more 
attractive,  especially  for  youth,  than  agriculture;  and  hence,  fewer  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  understand  and  apply  its  principles.  In  our 
country,  at  least,  it  is  decidedly  behind  moat  of  the  other  arts,  although 
confessedly  the  most  important. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Europe  with  its  con- 
dition in  our  country,  shows  the  great  need  we  have  of  agricultural 
schools,  as  well  as  societies  and  individual  efforts.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  circumstances  that  lead  an  European  to  underrate  the  state  of 
our  agriculture.  The  great  amount  of  loose  stones,  (called  drift  by  the 
geologists,)  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  Northern  States,  and  which 
our  farmers  have  been  able  only  to  hegin  removing,  gives  the  soil  a 
most  repulsive  and  ragged  appearance  to  a  European,  save  one  perhaps 
from  Scandinavia.  Then,  too,  our  uncouth  wooden  fences,  which  so 
often  shelter  a  broad  a'rip  of  bushes  or  weeds,  in  the  place  of  beauti- 
ful trimmed  hedges;  and  our  imdrained  and  uncleared  swamps;  the 
large  amount  of  pasture  ground,  scarcely  reclaimed,  in  many  cases,  from 
its  native  state;  and  our  entangled  and  untrimmed  forests; — all  these 
and  other  circumstances  turn  ofl'  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  from  the 
real  question  at  issue,  via,,  whether  the  acrea  of  ground  that  are  cultiva- 
ted here,  produce  much  less  than  the  same  amount  in  Europe.  But, 
making  due  allowance  for  unfavorable  biases  from  such  causes,  it  most 
he  merely  an  excess  of  national  vanity  for  any  one,  who  has  travelled 
in  Europe,  to  be  very  sensitive,  if  gentlemen  from  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  represent  us  as  much  behind  the  farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  our  farms.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  pass  over  those  countries,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
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«Ke.  Ha  will  see  mmj  crope  tliere,  of  great  service,  scarcely  if  at  all 
bnoim  here.  And  several  subjects,  there  well  understood,  are  scarcely 
known  or  but  little  attended  to  here;  e.  g^  draining  and  irrigation. 
{See  Colmau's  Report  on  European  Agriculture,  Vol.  2,  p.  592.)  At- 
tention to  their  forests  forms  a  part  of  their  legislation,  and  of  course 
of  lectures  in  their  i^cultnral  schools.  But  in  Massachusetts,  and  still 
worse,  in  many  other  states,  our  beautiful  native  forests  Are  often  treated 
in  a  manner  little  better  than  vandalism;  and  these  ornaments  to  the 
landscape  are  fast  disappearing,  apparently  with  no  consciousneea  that 
they  are  of  any  value,  except  the  sum  of  money  they  will  bring  in  the 
market,  as  wood  or  timber.  Some  of  the  county  agricultural  societies 
in  Massachusetts,  have,  however,  I  beiieve,  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject. 

XI.  We  have,  in  this  country,  several  advantages  over  Europeans, 
for  estahliahing  Agrieullural  Schools. 

1.  We  have  a  more  perfect  state  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Even 
most  of  the  freest  of  those  nations  have  a  State  religion  to  support,  and, 
therefore,  have  not  religious  liberty.  I  observed  that  this  fact  was  a 
oonetant  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  schools;  and,  in  general,  those 
Bchoolfl  in  Europe  are  controlled  bo  entirely  by  the  government,  as  in 
ttas  country  would  alienate  the  people  from  them. 

3.  The  absence  here  of  those  broad  distinctions  of  caste,  which  pre- 
vail nearly  in  every  part  of  Europe,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  one  of 
Kbo  greatest  obstacles  to  such  schools  in  Europe.  If  a  school  is  open  for 
the  poor,  tien  the  rich,  and  even  those  but  little  above  poverty,  will  stay 
away.  If  it  is  adapted  to  the  wealthy,  the  poor  cannot  enter.  Soma 
of  the  schools  have  changed  their  policy  several  times,  in  respect  to  this 
point  But  atQong  u?  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting  a  school  to 
all  classea.  Indeed,  if  not  so  adapted,  it  would  not  be  patronized;  or, 
at  least,  would  do  very  little  good. 

3.  We  are  comparatively  free  from  taxes,  and  can  therefore  be  more 
liberal  towards  schools.  Till  he  visits  Europe,  an  American  has  Uttlo 
idea  of  the  vast  difference  between  men,  in  this  respect,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  on  what  vantage  ground  it  places  his  country- 
men ;  and  how  much  easier  it  is  for  tliem,  especially  the  poorer  classes, 
to  be  liberal  towards  worthy  objects,  than  in  Europe. 

4.  In  this  country,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  usually  the  ov^nera 
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of  it;  and  it  is  they  ntainlj  who  luust  establiBb  an  agrieuitiiral  school,  if 
one  is  established,  for  their  owe  and  their  childcen'e  benefit  But  in 
Europe,  for  the  raost  part,  the  laborers  Lave  little  concern  in  the  matl«r. 
They  rarely  own  the  soil  which  they  cultivate;  and,  therefore,  take  but 
little  interest  in  getting  up  schools:  nay,  they  are  Bometimes  afraid  of 
them,  lest  they  should  bo  Improve  agriculture  as  to  diminish  their  wa- 
ges. The  schools,  therefore,  are  got  up  by  those  who  own  extensive  es- 
tates, and  who  are  anxious  to  make  them  more  profitable;  or  by  politi- 
cal men,  who  know  how  much  the  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  depends 
upon  ita  agriculture. 

5.  The  superior  state  of  education  in  Massachusett",  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  gives  us  another  decided  advantage  over  E^iropeans  in  the 
esfablishment  of  agricultural  schools. 

It  would  be  quite  practicable,  I  think,  to  i-equire,  for  admission  to  our 
schools,  as  much  knowledge  as  is  demanded  in  many  of  the  European 
schools  for  completing  the  course;  and  that,  too,  if  our  pupils  were  the 
sons  of  common  farmers.  Now,  it  is  not  national  vanity,  but  simply  the 
statement  of  a  fact,  to  say,  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  any  European 
country,  save  perhaps  in  Scotland,  where  few  agricultural  schools  exist. 
In  most  other  countries^  the  sons  of  the  common  peasantry,  oi  laborers, 
are  incapable  of  receiving  that  benefit  from  these  schools,  which  the 
poorest  might  derive  in  ihis  State.  Here,  they  could  start  from  h  much 
higher  point  in  their  career  of  agricultural  learning,  and  of  course,  lei- 
minate  their  course  at  a  level  proportionably  more  elevated. 

6.  Wo  have  European  experience  to  direct  us  in  this  matter,  and  can 
more  easily  avoid  the  mistakes  which  that  experience  points  out,  and  in- 
troduc*  ila  better  plans,  than  can  be  done  by  institutions  already  estab- 
lished. 

XII.  TAe  eoncliisioii  to  wkkk  my  ovm  mind  has  hem  irougTu,  6y 
these  investigations,  ii,  that  Massachiaetts  shoidd  lose  no  time  in  takiny 
hold  of  the  business  of  agricvitUTal  education,  ejiciently  and  liberaMy. 

I  can  hardly  doubt,  from  all  ttat  I  have  seen  and  heard  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  and  expectation  that  the  L^psla- 
ture  should  move  in  this  matter  without  delay.  I  have  heard  it  talked 
about  almost  everywhere ;  it  has  formed  the  burthen  of  a  large  part  of 
the  addresiseB  delivered  at  the  annual  agricultural  fairs;  individuals  have 
attempted  to  establish   private  sebook;  acd  at  I'sast  two  gon 
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their  decease,  Lave  leftfiplendid  legaciea  for  founding  such  sehoola — one 
at  Eaxburp,  and  tiie  other  at  Northampton.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Benjamin 
Buasey,  and  Oliver  Smitii,  Esq.,  of  Hatfield.  How  soon  the  legacy  of 
the  fonnercan  be  brought  into  use,  for  a  school  at  Roxbury,!  know  not; 
hut  that  of  Mr.  Smith  will  not  be  available  for  more  than  half  a  centu- 
17.  Yet  let  no  one  fear  that  we  shall  have  too  many  schools  of  this  de- 
scription. Those  Muntries  in  Europe  wbere  they  are  most  numerous, 
are  most  inclined  to  multiply  them ;  and  my  own  conviction  is,  that,  ere 
fifty  years  are  gone  by,  the  State  will  find  that  she  needs  several  of 
these  institutions,  of  the  superior  cIjbs.  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be 
found  wise  lo  allow  the  number  of  nupila  in  any  of  them  to  exceed  two 
hundred. 

Perhaps  here  I  should  rest;  but  so  naturally  have  I  been  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  proper  character  of  agricultural  education  in  this  State, 
lihould  any  be  adopted,  that  I  shall  venture  to  obtrude  upon  the  com- 
mittee my  conclusions.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  so  tenacious 
of  these  views,  as  not  lo  be  willing  to  adopt  better  ones,  which  other 
members  of  the  committee  may  suggest. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  What  are  the  objects  we  may  hope 
to  aitain  hyfotauUng  agricultural  schools  in  the  State? 

I  reply,  and  here  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  repetition  of  some  sooti- 


1.  First,  such  schools  would  furnish  to  all  classes  of  the  commuDity, 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  definite  knowtedge  of  all  the  known  princi- 
ples by  which  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  conducted.  These  princi- 
ples are  the  joint  results  of  all  the  experience  men  have  ever  had  in  hus- 
bandry, and  of  ail  the  deductions  they  have  made  from  the  sciences  on 
thia  subject  That  there  is  now  a  jjreat  deficiency  of  such  knowledge  in 
our  community,  no  map  in  his  senses  \i\l\  deny.  Many  of  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  are,  indeed,  themselves  yet  unsettled;  but  a  great 
many  are  settled,  of  which  our  farmers  are  yet  ignorant,  or  knof(  them 
only  imperfectly.  To  explain  and  illustrate  these,  will  be  the  grand  bu- 
sineaa  of  agricultural  schools.  Hence,  it  is  the  sonsof  fanners  who  would 
be  moat  interested  in  attending  them.  But  there  are  many  others,  who 
desire  to  prepare  their  sons  for  agricultural  pursuits;  at  least,  to  enable 
them  to  oversee  farming  eatablishntentSi  if  not  to  labor  with  their  own 
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hands;  and  they  would  find  such  aclioolu  a  inoet  important  auxiliary  to 
their  success. 

2.  la  such  schools  our  youth  would  find  au  eicelleQt  opp(»tuiiity  of 
learning  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  prai^cal  operations  rf  the 
farm ;  iu  other  words,  of  seeing  tJieory  reduced  to  practice.  They  would 
learn,  also,  how  to  lahor  with  tiieir  own  hands,  for  I  take  it  sudi  a  re- 
quisition would  be  indispensable  in  these  schools.  And  thus  might  we 
iiope  that  practical  fajming  would  become  more  popular,  as  it  should 
be,  among  al!  classes  of  the  community. 

3.  These  schools  would  form  centres  of  information  on  tlie  subject 
of  agriculture,  and  from  them  our  farmers  could  derive  important  aid. 
They  would  keep  in  communication  with  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  world,  and  thus  would  learn  all  that  might  be  new  or  important  in 
husbandry,  and  spread  it  through  tlie  community. 

4.  These  schools  would  be  the  best  places  for  testing  the  value  of 
supposed  improvements  in  agriculture.  Such  improvenienta,  coining 
accidentally  to  the  farmer's  ears,  aro  now  often  tried,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  found  of  no  value,  and  tJiia  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that 
prejudices  farmers  against  what  they  call  book  farming.  But  let  such 
such  supposed  discoveries  be  first  tried  on  the  eiperimentat  farm  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  their  deficiency  or  value  may  be  thus  learnt 
once  for  all. 

5.  They  ought  to  be  places  for  making  improvements  in  agriculture. 
We  ought  not  to  expect  too  m'jch  in  this  respect,  especially  when  the 
schools  are  new.  But  aa  the  instructors  become  experienced,  and  the 
means  in  their  hands  more  ample,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  push 
their  researches  and  experiments  into  unexplored  regions,  and  bring 
back  some  ftuit  for  the  practical  farmer. 

6.  Finally,  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  tiie  grand  object  of  these 
echools  is  to  improve  the  husbandry  of  Massachusetts..  It  is  to  make 
the  acres  that  now  produce  something,  produce  more,  and  thus  to  stim- 
ulate the  rising  genaration  to  reclaim  more  acres  from  the  waste  condi- 
tion in  which  they  now  lie.  One  is  struck,  in  travellin"  through  the 
State,  to  see  how  large  a  part  of  its  surface  produces  next  to  nothing,  al- 
though capable  of  yielding  a  rich  supply;  nay,  in  how  many  cases  the 
richest  portions  of  its  soil — its  swamps,  for  instance, — remain  in  their 
native  condition.     Nor  is  it  .strange  that  our  sons,  when  they  see  so  lit- 
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lie  to  encourage  tliem  at  Borne,  should  brava  the  hardsMpB  and  the  fo- 
vera  of  tlie  western  prairies,  in  order  to  enjoy  tieir  prolific  soil.  Agri- 
colturaJ  schools  will  aid  in  checking  this  disposition  to  emigration,  and 
tend  to  multiply  the  cultirated  acres  of  MasBachusetts.  Along  with  ag- 
ricultural societies  and  individual  efforts,  which  will  still  be  needed  aa 
much  aa  ever,  we  may  hope  these  schools,  properlj  founded,  and  judiT 
ciously  managed,  wiO  serve  to  bring  agriculture  more  nearly  -jpon  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  other  arts.  Now  it  is  decidedly  below  them; 
and  y^t  these  arts  can  never  thrive  long  if  agriculture  is  neglected,  and) 
therefore,  it  ia  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  to  join  m  efforts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Bui  what  shall  le  the  character  of  the  Agricvitural  Schools  ?  This 
difBcult  inquiry  I  would  meet  by  a  few  suggestions.  But  after  the  sur- 
vey that  has  now  been  taken  of  agricultural  education  in  Europe,  it  eanr 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  recommend,  or  that  the  community  will 
be  satisfied,  with  schools  of  an  inferior  class.  Twenty,  or  even  t«n  years 
ago,  it  might  have  answered  lo  propose  the  introduction  of  agricultufs 
into  our  primary  schools,  or  aa  a  department  in  our  academies,  or  a  pro- 
fessorship in  our  colleges.  AJl  this  it  may  be  well  enough  to  do  now, 
but  something  more  must  be  done.  So  Europeana  judge,  and  accord- 
ingly, as  we  have  seen,  they  have  started  institutaoM  with  as  ample  a 
foundation,  and  as  numerous  a  body  of  iostructois,  as  we  find  in  most  of 
our  American  colleges.  Nothing  short  of  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  country ;  nay,  I  fancy  that  at  least  one  auch  superior 
institution  ia  needed  in  each  of  our  States.  The  work  to  be  done  is  too 
great,  the  number  of  teachers  is  too  many,  and  the  amount  of  vario'js  col- 
lections too  large,  to  attempt  to  attach  ao  agricultural  school  to  some  oth- 
er institution,  and  that  too  as  only  a  subordinate  branch.  Even  if  agri- 
culture is  taught  in  our  colleges,  academies,  and  primary  schools,  it 
needs  some  one  inatitutioc  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject,  to  give  effect 
and  completeness  lo  the  auboidinate  teaching,  and  to  carry  it  still  far- 
ther; otherwise  the  agricultural  knowledge  will  be  as  the  Uterary  would 
be,  if  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  land  wore  taken  out  of  the  way» 
and  only  the  primary  schools  and  academies  remained. 

But  though  our  commiinity,  as  I  believe,  eflpecially  the  intelligent  fat- 
mera,  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  auch  superior  inatitu- 
iiorai,  I  fear  Ibat  but  few  are  ready  to  devote  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
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(juisite  (oi  putting  Buch  &  Beminar;  at  ouc«  into  full  operstion.  Nay, 
none  "cut  thoee  who  have  had  experience  know  how  large  an  amount  of 
money  it  requires,  with  the  strictest  economy,  to  found,  and  carry  on 
auccessinlly  a  large  institutioa  of  learning.  My  hope  is,  however,  that 
flie  govemment  and  the  people  will  start  this  enterprise,  if  they  do  it  at 
all,  wiili  a  high  standard  in  view,  oven  Oiough  they  cannot,  till  a  consid- 
erable period,  reach  the  height  of  their  wishes. 

If  the  testimony  here  produced  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  main 
question,  viz. :  Should  an  Agricultural  School,  suited  to  the  wants  of 
Michigan,  be  a  branch  or  department  of  the  State  University's  or 
should  it  be  a  seperate  aud  independent  institution  ?  then  against  the 
former  and  in  favor  of  the  latter  proposition,  let  me  introduce  the  tes- 
timony of  him  who  fills  the  chair  of  Agricidtura!  Chemistry  in  Dur- 
ham University,  England. 

Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  occupying  the  position  he  does,  I  think 
him  eiuinently  qualified  to  testify  upon  this  point,  and  his  testimony  ia 
highly  valuable. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a  few  yeara  since,  he  says: 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  attach  agricultural  departments  to  Bome  of 
the  colleges.  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection ;  at  the  same  time,  any 
eneour^ement  which  the  State  may  give  to  this  kind  of  instnictioD, 
should  be  given  to  the  one  school  by  which  all  other  schools  will  be 
regulated,  when  once  you  get  it  fairly  organized. 

"  There  is  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  attaching  agricultural  depart- 
ments to  existing  colleges,  that  if  this  new  department  is  under  mere 
scientific  men,  the  proper  wants  of  farmers'  sons  will  not  be  properly 
looked  to.  So  sensible  am  I  of  this,  that  ia  the  suggestions  I  made  to 
the  Legislature  at  Kew  Brunswick,  aa  to  the  mode  of  improving  its  ag- 
riculture, whilst  I  recommended  an  agricultural  school  at  Fredrickton, 
where  there  is  a  college,  I  have  recommended  that  it  should  not  be 
connected  with  the  college,  because  they  are  not  pracucal  men,  and  are 
not  calculated  to  give  instruclion  to  pupils  intended  for  practical  life. 
What  ia  true  there,  is  true  all  over  the  world.  Il  ia  necessary  that  such 
a  school  should  be  in.  charge  of  men  who  understand  agriodlure,  and 
the  tcanis  and  wisJies  of  agrimlturists,  and  who  hnow  what  should  he 
done  tc  improve  loth." 
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So  far  iheu,  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  tlie  paat  experience  of  oth- 
ers, I  think  we  may  a^ely  aay  that  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  auccesB  in 
establisliment,  continuance,  and  practical  utility  of  an  agricoltutal  school, 
it  must  stand  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  institutions  of  learning, 
and  upon  a  basis  of  its  own. 

To  leach  thoroughly  tha  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  must  be 
the  main  object  of  the  institution,  for  our  agricultural  intereet  ia  para- 
mount to  ai!  other  interests  in  the  State;  therefore  these  teachings  must 
not  be  made  secondary  or  subservient  to  any  other  object. 

Did  time  permit  I  would  liJte  to  say  a  few  words  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  following  points  ia  the  paper  from  Prof.  Winchell: 

1.  Jealoiiey  of  centralization. 

2.  Fear  that  the  school  would  not  be  sufficiently  under  the  control  of 
the  Agricultural  Society. 

3.  The  saving  in  outlay,  by  a  connection  with  the  University. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  making  another  colleotioa  of  geological  and 
niiueralogical  specimens;  also,  coheotions  of  birds,  plants," &c. 

5.  The  calculations  of  the  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  as  quoted 
by  Prof.  Wincheli. 

6.  The  belief  that  the  instruction  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  that  afforded  by  the  University. 

7.  The  inferiority  of  the  teachers  at  the  Agricultural  School,  as  com- 
pared with  those  at  the  University. 

8.  The  divorce  of  the  Agricultural  School  from  the  University. 
0.  Dispetsionof  educational  resources, 

10.  Local  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  place  of  location. 

11.  That  the  friends  of  the  Agricultural  College  have  generally  ad- 
vocated its  coonection  with  the  University. 

12.  The  plan  proposed  by  Prof.  Winchell. 

But  I  know  I  have  already  exhausted  you:  patience,  therefore  wih 
not  extend  my  remarks. 

And  now,  as  Michigan  has  taken  the  lead  ia  this  noble  undertaking, 
sai  other  States  are  already  congratulating  her  for  her  wisdom,  energy 
and  enterprise,  as  exhibited  m  providing  for  agricoltaral  education,  we 
hope  and  trust  that  no  untoward  event  will  occur  to  iujare  or  check  its 
progress,  but  that  the  plan  of  operation  may  be  well  matured,  competent 
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men  be  placed  at  the  Lead  of  the  different  departments,  the  standard  of 
eieellence  be  placed  higb,aiid  may  tbere  be  many  pupils  wbo  will  enter 
for  the  attainment  of,  and  none  of  tbem  rest  satisfied  anti!  they  ha*e 
leached  agB,  and  passed  the  goal  that  marks  tbe  height  toward  which 
iheir  steps  shall  be  directed,  and  may  each  gain  tie  prize  of  knowledge, 
peace,  plenty  and  happine^  while  on  earth,  and  a  glorious  real  from 
their  labora  and  a  holy  joy  hereafter. 

And  may  each  of  those  to  whom  its  management  is  ectniBtod  feel 
that  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  while  they  occupy  such 
podtiou  may  they  not  cease  in  their  most  ardent  and  zealous  endeavors 
to  elevate,  by  means  of  the  State  Agricultural  School,  and  every  oth«r 
DoeaDs  in  their  power,  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture  to  its  true,  its 


He  who  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  engaged  in  an  honora- 
ble calling,  and  may  all  who  wish,  I*  taught  how  to  pursue  it  unUer- 
BtaEdingly,  and  knowing  how,  may  they  pursue  it  honorably  and  profit- 
ably to  themselves  and  the  State. 

May  the  managers  of  this  institution  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
seeing  this  noble  work,  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  founding 
and  carrying  forward,  crowned  with  suceees. 

The  13tb,  I4th,  and  15th  days  of  June  were  spent  by  the  committee 
in  the  examination  of  lands  that  had  been  offered  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Agricultural  School     On  Saturday,  the  16th,  the  committee  having 
decided  upon  a  location,  reported  as  follows : 
Hon.Iba  May  hew,  Sup!.  Pnhlie  Jmtrwiiionof  tiie  Siati  of  Michigan: 

SiK — In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legia- 
iature  of  Michigan,  A.  D.  1865,  and  approved  February  12th,  185C, 
entitled  an  Act. for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  School, the 
executive  committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  advor- 
tjsed  for  proposals  for  lands  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  act,  and 
would  respectfully  report  that  they  received  the  following  proposals,  viz; 

Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Cleveland ; 

East  fractional  half  and  Northwest  quarter  of  Section  10,  Town  4 
Horth,  Range  1  West— 460  and  68-lOOth  acres. 

a  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  3,  T.  4  N.,  R.  1  W.— 160  seres. 

E.  half  of  a  E.  quarter  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4  Jf.,  K  I  W.— 80  acres. 

Making  in  all  700  and  68-lOOth  acres. 
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Loca(«d  in  QiQ  town  of  Meridiaa.  Price  llS  per  acre,  one-quartfli' 
ca/Hi,  the  balance  in  not  to  exceed  five  annual  pa^eots,  with  interaBt 
annuaUy.     A  portion  of  tlie  ferm  la  improved. 

WiUiam  Banta,  of  Wew  York ; 

Section  2,  Town  3  North,  Range  li  Weet — 597  acres.  Situated  in 
Uie  town  of  Delhi,  four  miles  south  of  Lansing,  on  the  road  to  Mason. 
Sixty  acres  of  this  is  partially  cltopped  and  cleared.  Price,  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  one-half  cash,  the  balance  in  from  three  to  five  years,  with 
semi-annual  iaterest  at  seven  per  c«bt 

A.  E.  Burr,  of  Lansing: 

Section  13,  Town  4  North,  Bange  2  West— 45  and  l-lOOth  acres. 
"       18,  T.  4  N.,  E,  1  W.— 83  acres. 

"      18,      "  "         south  of  Cedar  river — 107  and   44- 

lUOth  acres. 

Section  19,  T.  4  N.,  E.  I  W.— 885  and  12-lOOth  acres. 
"       13,  T.  4  N,  R.  2  yf:—3  acres. 

Add  53  acres.  Making  in  aJl,  676  and  57-tOOth  acres.  Locatedin 
the  towns  of  Meridiaa  and  Lansing. 

A  portion  is  partially  improved.  Price,  $15  per  acre,  cash,  or  a 
short  credit  will  be  given  if  necessary. 

William  C.  Giant,  of  Ohio,  offers  eight  hundred  acres,  but  it  being 
located  in  different  sections,  and  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of 
acres  in  one  body,  the  comioittee  did  not  view  the  premises. 

S.  E.  Millett,  of  Lansing: 

Section  35 — 621  and  77-lDOth  acres,  in  the  town  of  Delta,  Eaton 
county,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Benton  House,  on  the  road  from 
Lansing  to  Battle  Creek.    Price,  $15  per  acre,  casb, 

Ebenr.  Walker,  and  others,  Okemos ; 

Section  27,  Town  4  Horib,  Range  1  West.     Say  620  acres. 

Scattered  in  the  town  of  Meridian,  near  the  village  of  Okemos. 
Price,  $15  per  acre. 

Peck  &  Redick,  Lansing : 

On  Section  23  and  24,  Town  4  North,  Range  3   West,   640  acres, 

J.  Baker,  and  others,  Dewitt,  Clinton  county: 

Section  16,  Town  5  North,  Bauge  2  West— 640  acres. 

Kear  the  village  of  Dewitt.     Price,  $13  60  per  acre. 
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Mt.  Smitb,  aud  others,  of  Lanaiug ; 

Section  18,  Town  4  North,  Range  2  Wesl^338  aad  40-lOOth  acres- 
Sec  1,  T.  4  N.,  R.  2  W.— 177  and  91-lOOtli  aereB.     Making   516 
and  31-lOOth' acres. 

The  committee  having  examined,  carefuly,  eaci  of  the  above  named 
sites,  and  having  unanimoasly  decided  that  ihey  prefer  the  site  offered 
by  Mr.  A.  R,  Burr,  of  Lansing,  for  the  location  of  said  School,  provided 
lie  abaU  add  to  hie  proposal  fifty  three  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  north- 
east coiner  of  the  tract  offered  by  him,  known  as  the  Smith  tract 

!Ur.  Burr  having  acoeeded  to  the  proposal  of  tie  committee  with 
re^^  to  the  Smith  tract,  we  have  voted  nnanimonEly,  to  locate  said 
agricultural  school  upon  the  lands  offered  by  Mr.  A.  R  Earr,  For  a 
more  full  deecription  of  said  lands  we  refer  you  to  his  written  proposal 
and  accompanying  map,  which  we  herewith  s;ibmit. 

A  conditional  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Burr,  for  the 
piirchase  of  said  land,  for  the  purpose   above  named,   wMch  we   here- 
with submit  for  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
All  of  which  ie  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 
Lansino,  Mich^D,  June  16th,  1855. 

A.  T.  MOORE,  President. 
S.M.BABTLETT,  1 

PAYNE  K.  LEACH, 
JAMES  BAYLEY, 
JUSTUS  GAGE, 
JOHN  STARKWEATHER,  J 
J.  C.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 
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BRANCH  COUNTY. 


CoLDWATEK,  Aug.  6,  1855. 
J.  C.  HoLMBS,  Esq.,  Sec^y  Mich.  Stale  AgTrndtural  Society: 

Deab  Sir — It  is  but  a  very  tliort  time  since  I  have  been  advised  of 
the  duty  being  inoumbeut  on  me  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch  County 
Agricultural  Society — lo  report  lo  you  of  the  doings  of  our  society,  and 
the  improvement,  prospects,  fee,  of  our  county.  I  regret  my  inability 
at  BO  late  a  day  to  collect  such  facts  in  relation  to  our  agricultural  and 
bnainess  inteiestB  as  would  be  worthy  the  columns  of  your  reports ;  and 
the  more  bo  when  I  know  that  our  county  is  iu  every  way  worthy  of  a 
good  tepresentatioD  in  those  columns. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  county  society  in  1851,  a  very  decided 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  selection  and  care  of 
stock,  and  in  the  general  taste  has  occurred,  arising  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  examination  of  the  various  productions  of  the  members  and  in.- 
terdiange  of  thought  with  each  other,  at  its  stated  meetings.  Our 
county  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  all  grains  common  to  this  lati- 
tude, (and  that  means  about  all  grown  in  the  United  States,)  and  the 
successful  rearing  of  stock.  Until  quite  recently  our  farmere  have  relied 
almost  entirely  upon  their  wheat  as  an  article  of  export,  which,  in  a  de- 
gree, was  induced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  product  which  would 
command  a  cash  market,  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  any  farmer 
in  this  county  may  now  sell  any  product  ho  may  have,  from  a  horse  to 
a  chicken,  or  from  the  barn  full  of  wheat  to  the  paper  of  garden  seeds, 
for  cash  at  remunerative  prices;  and  such  has  been  the  case  for  two  or 
three  years — "dicker"  is  ruled  out  of  the  traders'  Lesicon.  To  this  fa- 
vorable change  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  which  is  attending 
tlie  efforts  of  every  prudent  husbandman  in  this  vicinity;  and  this  has 
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been  followed  by  another  change  which  is  adding  reach  to  lie  already 
good  reputation  of  oar  county. 

Our  faimers  aie  giving  attention  to  a  greater  variety  of  products 
than  ever  before ;  hence  they  are  lees  liable  to  disappointment,  or  pecun- 
iary loss  fiom  the  failure  of  a  single  crop.  Our  county  has  been  noted 
for  some  time,  for  its  fine  herds  of  Devon  catUe — second  to  none  in  the 
State.  Quite  receDtly,  a  beginning  has  been  niade  in  rearing  pure 
breed  Bhort  horns. 

In  horses,  we  are  bo  modest  as  simply  to  Bay,  we  excel  any  coxmtyio 
the  State.  ."Sheep  iiave  received  and  are  receiving  much  attention,  and 
you  may  re^t  assured  we  are  not  behind  hand  on  the  SufTolks,  Esaer, 
Burkshires,  Chickene,  Ac,  &e.  Geographically,  we  are  in  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  being  fourth  from  the  east — the  Southern  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  passes  through  about  the  centre  of  the 
county  from  east  to  west  Thei'e  are  four  Railroad  stations  in  tie  coun- 
ty, making  it  convenient  for  the  farmer  in  any  part  of  tho  county  to  de- 
liver his  products  upon  the  line  of  the  Railroad.  The  county  town  bu- 
siness, and  gec^jraphieal  centre,  is  Cold  water.  It  is  90  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants.  There  is  no  better  market 
for  buying  or  selling-on  the  line  of  this  Railroad. 

Enclosed  herewith,  I  send  you  a  list  of  premiums  awarded  at  our 
last  county  fair.  We  have  increased  the  amount  of  prizes  to  be  swar- 
ded this  fa!),  several  hundred  dollars. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  CRIPPEN. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  by  the  Branch  Coun^  Agricultural  Society  at  its  Thirf 
Annual  Fair,  held  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  days  of  Oct,  1864: 

FARMS. 

The  first  premium  lo  Ansel  Nichois, $10  00 

CATTLE. CLASS  L — SHOBT  HORNS. 

Beat  Bull  4  years  or  over,  G.  P.  Steptens, $5  00 

"    Oow4     "  "       P.P.  Wright^ ,. 4  00 
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CLASS  If. — DEVOITS. 

Best  bull  4  years  or  over,  Darwin  Wilson, $5  00 

"         2     "          "       E.  M.  Crippeo,, 3  00 

2d   "        2     "          "       JohnADen, 2  00 

Best  cidf,  F.  N.   Smith, 3  00 

2d       "    C.H.  Williams, 100 

Beat  cow  4  yeara  or  over,  E.  M.  Crippen, 4  00 

2d       "     4     ■'          ■^                   "              __ 3  00- 

Best    «    3    "         "       JohnAUen, 3  00 

2d       "     3     "          "        C.  H.  Wiliiama, 2  00 

Beet  heifer,  2  years  or  over,  E.  M.    Crippen, 3  00 

2d         "      2    "          "       John  Alien, 2  00 

Bait      "      1     "          'V                "           2  00 

"      calf,                                      "           2  00 

2d         "                               F.N.   Smith, 100 

Beat  ecw  4  years  or  over,  E.  Leeland, $4  00 

2d      "     4     "          "       A.C.   Fisk, 3  0« 

3d       "     4    "          ^        C.  H.  Williams, 2  00 

Best   "    3    "         ■•       A.   C.  Fak, 3  00 

Best  heifer  2  years  or  over,  A.  Nichols, 3  '00 

2d       »       2     "          "       Geo.   Hawley, 2  00 

Best    «       1     "          ■'       Wm-B.MasoD, -- 2  00 

2d       "       1     "          "       A.    C.   Fi8k, 1  OO 

Best    "    calf,J.D.   W.  Fisk, -  2  00 

2d      "      "    A.    C.  Fisk, -  100 

Beat'bua2years,Wm.B.  Mason, _ 3  00 

2d      "    2     »       Wm.  B.  Sprague, 2  00 

Bert    "    1     '■      J.D.  Cole, 3  00 

"     cal^  E.  0.  Leach, 2  00 

2d       "    Darwin  Wilson, 1  OO 


Best  cow  4  years  or  over,  E.  Fodflr, $4  00 

«      "    3      "    D.Holmes, - 3  00 

"    bulll      "    R.D.  Decker, 2  00 

Oal^  E.  Foster,  diecretionary  piemitim, 50- 
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CLisa  V. — woBKiifa  oiek  aud  araaita. 

Beat  yoke  of  osaa,  4  years  and  over,  F.  N.  Smith, 45  00 

2d             It       "     4           u          a     p,  Bowker, 3  00 

Beet          "    steers,  3  years  old,          P.  Bowker, 3  00 

2d             «       "      S           "                E.  Leiand. 2  00 

Best         "      "      2          I'              Gw.HawIey 3  00 

2d             ..       "      2           "                L.  E.  Austin, 2  00 

3d             «       "      2           "                Geo.  Hawley, 1  00 

CLASS  VI. — FAT  c/rrLE, 

Beet  fet  OS,  A.  Hawley, $3  00 

Best"     steer,  J.  H.  Vannaker, 2  00 

Best"    cow,  A.  Hawley, _..  3  00 

2d    "       "     C.  H.  Williams, 2  00 


Best  horse,  4  years  old,  A.  C.  Fisk, $5  00 

2d    «          4         "        E.  Butterwortli, 3  OO 

3d     "         4         "         Smith  Barnes, _ Trann. 

Beetfor  all  woik,4  "        and  over,  E.  Mather, 5  00 

2d         "         4     "              "         J.M.HaH, 3  00 

Sd         "         4     "              "         J-S-Harford, Tram. 

Best     "        3     "        S.H.  Abbott, 3  OC 

2d        "         3     "         James  Cliaby,.-. .-  2  00 

CLASS  II. — MiTCHSD  ASD  SISGLB  HORSBS,  BJIOOO  MA-HHa  AHD  COLTS. 

Best  pair  matched,  4  years  and  over,  Jas.  Petei-son, %5  00 

2d           "               4         "       "          N.  Baker, 3  00 

3d          "             4        "      "         Seeley&Fos, Trans, 

Best  single  horse,  4         "       "          J.  B.  Tompkioa, 3  00 

2d           "               4         a       n          L.  H.  Thompson, 2  00 

Best   brood  mare,  4         "       "          H.  "Warner, 3  OO 

2d          "             4        "      "         A.Brownel!, 2  00 

3d          "             4        ■*      ii         A.O.Fisk, Traa^ 

Beet      colt             3  years  old,  J.  Onley, 3  00 

2d           "               a         "     D.  C.  Bansom, 2  00 

Best        "             2        "    J.  Pudgeon, 3  00 

2d         "             2        "     J.Ohey, 2  00 
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Best     coll,             1  jear  old,  Andrew  Crater, $2  00 

2d           ■'              1         "     B.  Perkins, 100 

Best  eaciJEg  co!l.                            H.  Warner, 2  00 

2d              -■                                  E.J.Paddoek, 1  00 

SHBBP. FINE  WOOL. 

Best  back,  2  jesTs  and  oyer,  B.  Perlsine, , I2  00 

Kd        "    3        "        "      Geo.  Boon, 1  00 

Best  lamb,                          A.  Nichols,  .__ 1  00' 

2d         •'                                A-Nichols, 50 

Best  pen  of  ewcB,  5,  2  jearsand  over,  A.  Nichols, 3  00 

"          "       1  year  old,  J.  B.  Tompkins, 3  00 

Best  lamb,  J.  B.  Tompkins, 2  00' 

SHEir — LONG  WOOL. 

Best  buck,  1  jearold,  J.  Clisby, $2  00 

2d  beat  buck  I  year  old,  J.  Padgeou,.. 1  00 

Beetlambe,                               ^            100 

2d  best  lambs,                       "           60 

Best  fat  weatheT,  Geo,  Boon, 1  00 

"      ewes,            ■'          I  00 

■WOOL 

Best  fleece,  6  lbs.,  J.  R.  Tompkins,,  __ $1  00- 

HOGS — LABGB  BRBKD. 

Best  boar,  5  months  old,  S.  Bams, _ |3  00 

2d  best  boar,  5  rconths  old,  Jas.  Anderson, 2  00 

BAt  BOW  and  pigs,    L.  B.  Austin, _ 4  00 

2d           "                 C.  H.  Williamfl, 3  OO 

Bert  fet  hog,  disorelionary  prem., Trans. 

SMAIL  BBEEU. 

Suffolk  boar,  iBt  prem.,  J.  E.  CHppen, 13  CO 

Essex  boar,  2d  prem.,     D.  Wilson, 2  00 

Sow,  let  prem.,  J.  B.  Crippen, 3  00 

"    2d     "       D.Wikon, _ 2  00 

"    3d    "      H.KTftylor, 1  00 

Sow  &pigH,  1st  prem.,  D.Kace, 4  00 

"           2d  prem.,  C.  H.  Williams, 3  00 
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Best  coop  Bantams,  H.  W.  Johnson, $a  00 

"         Polands,  H.R.  Taylor, 2  00 

2d  best  coop  Polands,  Albert  J"  Chandler, 1  00 

Best  Dorkings,  D.  Benton, 2  CO 

Beat  coop  Cochins,  D.  Littleficld, 2  00 

2d  coop  Cochins,  E.  M.  Cnppen, 1  00 

Best  coop  Bramah,        " 3  00 

2d      "         "         E.  Mather, I  00 

MatrisB  and  Chitagongs,  Amos  WooJ, _ 1  00 

Each  half  prem.,  Jessee  Bums, 1  00 

Shanghais,  J.  B.  Crippen, , I  00 

"        divided,  D.  Wilaon, 1  00 

Best  fai-m  waggon,  E,  C.  Sterns, $2  00 

Best  sett  hameaa  for  general  purposea,  D.  Holmes, 2  00 

"    seed  drill  and  ciiltirator,  H.  Shoudler, 2  00 

■'     com  planter,                             " 5  00 

"     straw  cutter,  J.  McCcea, 2  00 

"    single  harness,  D.  Holmes, 2  00 


Best  pbwing  with  horses,  B.  Petkinga, |e  00 

2d        "                "           S.Rice, 3  00 

Best     "        with  oxen,  W.  P.  Moray, 6  00 

2d        "               "        Geo.  Boon, 3  00 

Best  plow  for  general  use,  B.  Pertings, a  00 

BUTTEB,  CHBBSB  AtlD  HOSEV. 

Best  10  Iba.  butter  made  in  June,  Polly  Mason, $3  00 

2d     lOibs.     "               "           J.  Worden, 2  00 

Best  10  lbs.      "      made  in  Oct.,  Polly  Mason, 3  OO 

,"     15  lbs.  cheese,  Wm.  TJbbitts, 3  00 

2d    15  lbs.      "       Lyman  "Witter, 2  00 

Best  loaf  bi-ead,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Brewer, 50 

2d      "      "       Mrs.  C.  H.  Williams, 25 

Best  hop  rising,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Daggott, 50 
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Beat  pail' linen  hose,  Poily  MasoD,  diacretiouai-y  premium, |0  50 

"    specimen  worsted  work,  Mr.  H,  C.  Lewia, _  I  00 

2i          "                   "            Miss  D.  Ransom, 60 

Beet  rag  carpet,  1 0  ydi,  Mrs,  J,  C.  Bennett, 1  00 

2d           "           10  yds.,  Geo.  Haw'ey,.__ 50 

Bofit  pair  woolen  tose,  A.  Ctiandler, ..  50 

"             "           mittena,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Waterman, 50' 

"     patch  workquiit,  Mrs.  PMlo  Barter, 1  00 

"    lamp  mat,  A.  F.  Bidweil,  discretionary  premium, 50 

"    specimen  crochet  work,  S.  Barns,  discretionarypremium,..  50' 

"    counter  pane,  Wm.  A.  Kent,  discretionary  premium, 50 

"    embroidered   dress  scarf,  2    capes,  1    child's   hat  and  suit 

boy'a  ciothea,  Wci.  C.  B.  Fisk,  discretionary  premium, 1  00 

FLOWERS. 

Bast  coUiKtioa  house  plants,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Brewer, $1  00 

Best  12  varieties  winter  apples,  0.  Burdick, |2  00 

M     12       "            "           "       A.  W.  Case, 1  CO 

Beet  13       "          fall          "       W.  Demming, 2  00' 

2d     13       "            •'           "       E.   Leeland,.-- 1  00 

Best  collection  pears,  Wm.  B.  Spragne, 1  00 

"           "         peaches,  Mrs.  A.  Chandler, 50 

"          "        quinces,  D.  Wilson, 1  00 

"           "         grapes,  C.  H.  Williams, SO 

G3AIH.  FLOOH  ABO  BBEDa. 

Best  12  ears  red  glazed  seed  corn,  H.  Pierce, _ ,  $0  50 

2d  best"            "                  "          J.  H.  Vanaiker, ££ 

Best      "     8  rowed  yellow    "          E.  Moshev, 50 

2d  best"                 "               "         J.  H.  Vanalke.-, 25 

Best       "        Button             "         0.  Burdick, 50 

Best       "        King  Philip     "         Leach  &  Warren, 50 

2d  best "                "               "         C.  C.  Lippiacott, 25 

Best       "        yellow  dent       "         Geo.  Hawley, 50 

SdbeEt"               "             "        D.  Wilson, 25 
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Beet  13  ears  white  fJnt  seed  core,  8.  H.  Abbott, $0  fiO 

Beat       "            ■"    dent         "         J.  H.  Culver, 50 

Sdbeet"           i'      "  "       u        S.H.Abbott, 26 

Best  half  biiflhel  baane,  J.  H.  Tanaiker, 1  00 

"    .    "           seed  wheat,  L.  R.  Austiu, 2  00 

2dbest*'              ■'           '■      C.Brown, 1   00 

Best        "              S eld  peas,  Leacb  &  Wajrei), 1  00- 

"         ■■              oate,  C.  H.  WiDiains, 30 

"         •'              clover  seed,  L.  E.  AuatJD, 1  00 

"         "              timothy"     GeaTyler, 100 

"         "              rje,  die.  prem.,  "W.  M.  Brjao, 50 

"    barrel  flour,  J.  B,  Crippen, 1  00 

"     and  greatest  variety  of  roots  for  cattle,  Leach  &  Warren, ,  1  00 

"                 "                 culinary  vegetable,           "                .  -  1  00 

"     12  Hood  beele, '■                ..  50 

^'     12  fields     "     "               ..  60 

"     12  carrots, "                ..  50 

"     12  parsnips, "                ..  iiO 

"     half  bushel  table  potatoes, "               ..  fiO 

"         •'  "        for  feeding,.  "  ..50 

Greatest  variety  of            .i          "         u                  .i               , ,  1  00 

Beet  peck  sweet               -         "                ..  50 

"     tomatoeB, "                ..  30 

"    6  heads  cabbage, "               . .  50 

"     12  vegetable  oysters, "               ,.  50 

"     S  wmter  squashes, ,           "                .  -  66 

"    12  white  turnips, J.N.Wilcox, 50 

"     12  rutabagas, Leach  &  Warren,,  30 

"     3  wat«r  melons, "                .,  SO 

"     6  pumpkins, L.  R.  Austin, 50 


floar   barrel,  soopers  work, Henry, SI    OO 

specimen  marble  work,  James  AnderaoD, 1    00 

tinware,  A.  Chandler, 1  00 

boots  and  shoes,  9.  P.  Ifoyes, -  I  00 
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Bert  edge  tooln,  J.  Burna, »1  00 

Best  duuTB,  S.  H.  Moulton, 1  00 

Bffiit  guns,  R.  M.  WUder, _ 1  00 

MBOULLAlfKOtrS,  FOB  'H'llICH  DISCBBTIOBASV  PBKHrgMa  WEKE  AWARDED, 

Bo8t  bottle  current  wine, C.  S.  Tucker. 

"       "     catsup. L.  L.  Daggett 

"    spec,  crackers, L.  L.  Daggett. 

"     his  Iba.  b«eawaj, L.  L.  Daggett. 

"    architectural  drawing, M.  H.  Parker. 

"     musical  instrument,  dulcimer, N.  T.  Waterman. 

"     cook  stove, .- A.  F.  Bidwell. 

"    spec,  drawing, R.  G.  Chandler. 

"     pair  slippers, Miss  A.  J.  Hayn^. 

"     scart Miss  A.  J,  Haynea. 

"     architectural  drawing, E.  B.  Saxton. 

"    cider  mil!  and  press. _ L.  Merry. 

"    cheese  press, L.  Merry. 

"     sulkf, - A.  C.  Fisk. 

"     bottle  catsup, Mrs.  A.  Chandler. 

"     waggon. . .A.  M.  Bryant. 

"     spec,  briok, S.  B.  Love. 

"     I'lggyT li.  D,  Brewer, 

"     i-  doz.  calf  akina, H.  W.  Johnson. 

"    -l-  do2,  upper  leather, - H.  W.  Johnson. 

"    I;  doz.  harness  leather, H.  W.  Johnson. 

"    shell  basket,,... Mrs.  Johnson. 

"     3  stoves, Beach  <fe  Mocktidge. 

"     card  basket, Mrs.  R.  F.  Mockridge. 

"     frontdoor, J.  C.  Bennett. 

"     tidy, Mrs.  G.Purdy. 

"    bottle  grape  wine, D.  Chapman, 

"     2  shirred  bonnatte, _ Mrs,  L.  Roaenbaum. 

"     2  dreases, " 

"    watch  case, Miss  C.  Mosely, 

"    sulkey, .E.  Butterworth. 

"    coverlet, _ R.  D.  Decker. 

50 
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Best  case   clothing, JackfeoE,  Wright  ds  Co. 

"     case  hardware, Moekridge  ife  Wilder. 

»     case  Miilinwy, .,,, Daugherty  &  Co. 
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CALHOUN  COUNTY. 


Marshall,  Jaly  5,  1SS5. 
.T.  C.  Holmes  Esq.,  Sec'i/  of  tie  Mick.  Stale  Agriadtural  Society: 

"Dkar  Sir — Calhoun  county  was  first  settled  in  June  1831 — was  or- 
ganized March  6th,  1633,  Itoontains  twenty  townsbips,  or  1-10  square 
miles,  affording  2,880  farms  of  160  acres  each.  The  farms  of  the 
county  vary  in  size.  Some  owning  only  40  acres  while  others  own  a 
larger  quantity  of  laoJ,  exceeding  in  one  or  more  cases,  1,000  acres. 
The  quality  of  the  wil  varies  in  different  localities,  and  frequently  on 
the  same  farm  or  60  acre  lot,  several  varieties  of  soil  are  found.  The 
prevailing  soil  on  the  oak  openings  ia  a  sandy  loam,  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  clover.  In  addition  to  the  oak 
openioga,  there  are  a  few  small  prairies,  some  marshes,  and  a  portion  of 
the  county  is  heavily  timbered  with  beech,  maple,  whitewood,  ifec  No 
pine  je  now  found  in  the  county  or  ever  was  to  any  extant  With  ju- 
didons  cultivation  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  may  he  preserved, 
and  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  by  highly  manuring,  the  origin- 
al fertility  may  be  increased.  This  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  un- 
detatand.  The  practice  of  growing  wheat  after  wheat  is  now  aban- 
doned by  all  good  hunbandiy,  and  experience  has  taught  most  of  th© 
farmers  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  destroy  sorre'  beds,  is  f  jund 
in  a  libetal  application  of  bam  yard  manure. 

The  esceedingly  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  produce  has  stimulated 
the  owners  of  the  soil  to  break  up  and  put  under  cultivation  a  large 
quantity  of  new  land;  so  that  the  quantity  under  cultivation,  in  this 
county,  is  constantly  on  tb.e  increase.  With  our  facilities  to  the  eastern 
markets,  through  the  medium  of  the  Central  Railroad,  taken  in  connec- 
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tion  witL  the  greater  fertilitj  of  our  soil,  improved  farms  Lave  greatly 
advanced  in  value,  and  are  fast  reaching  that  ratio  of  difference  which 
ahould  sooner  hare  existed  between  farms  here  and  in  the  State  of  Mew 
York  and  the  other  eastern  States.  Unimproved  lands  have  likewise 
advanced  in  value  within  the  laat  two  or  three  years,  and  now  find  a 
ready  aale.  Good  improved  farms  with  suitable  farming  buildings,  sell 
from  $30  to  $60  pet  acre,  varying  in  price  according  to  locahty,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  improvement  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Choice  unimproved 
land  is  worth  from  ^10  to  J20  per  acre,  though  occasionally,  a  tract  of 
wild  land  is  purchased  fordess  than  tan  dollars  per  acre.  The  value  of 
the  soil  of  this  county  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  could  be  induced  to  reduce  their  tariff  of  freight  on  ag- 
ricultural products  forwarded  from  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the 
road  in  this  county. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  county  annually  increase.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  in  the  county — not  an 
acre  of  ground  tilled  by  white  hands.  The  Pottawotamies  held  undis- 
puted dominion.  How  wondetful  the  change '.  Hon  much  has  labor 
accomplished !  There  is  no  cessation  to  the  aie  and  plow.  Labor  still 
progresses,  and  we  are  now  enjoying  its  fruits  by  the  blessings  of  a  kind 
Providence.  Truly,  there  never  was  a  people  with  more  cause  to  be 
thankful  than  we. 

Thepopulationof  the  county  in  1837  was  i',960;  in  1840,  10,599;  ia 
1845,  16,594;  in  1850,  19,169;  in  1854,  23,768. 

I&IU.  iSoO.  1954, 

No-ofhoraes, 1,518  3,326  3,989 

«  neatcaUle, 9,555  16,591  16,469 

"  sheep, S,007  49,963  68,443 

"  swine, 18,308  11,364         nO,949 

Bushels  of  wheat, 176,628         390,774         480,649 

Lbs.  of  wool, 3,674         126,589         189,281 

The  above,  as  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  county,  ex- 
hibit its  rapid  progress.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  we  annually  raise  in  this 
county  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  400,000  bosheb  of  corn,  and  of  oth- 
er kinds  of  grain  about  1 50,000  bushels,  beside  the  potato  crop  which  in 
I860  was  155,510  b'JshelH.     The  pounds  of  wool  may  be  estimated  at 
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200,000.  TOBB  of  hay  cut,  from  25,000  lo  30,000.  So.  of  acres  of 
improved  land  in  1854  was  121,023,  now  is  probably  130,000  or  over; 
No.  lbs.  of  butter  made  in  1853,  397,490;  do.  cbeeae,  27,260.  No.  of 
nms  of  atone,  43;  barrels  of  flour  made  in  1853,  113,240. 

The  Agricultural  Society  for  this  county  was  among  the  first  o^at 
nized  in  the  State.  It  is  in  a  fionrisbing  condition — in  1854  number 
ing  330  memberB — receipts  on  Fair  Grounds  $300 — has  a  permanent 
site  for  holding  its  annual  fairs  near  the  village  of  Marahal),  the  county 
seat,  Bubstantially  enclosed,  with  all  tbe  necessary  buildings.  The  fai- 
mets  of  the  county  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity.  The  fair  ie 
held  two  days,  and  much  rivalry  and  competition  esista  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  stock  and  other  articlea. 

Aa  the  list  of  premiums  awarded  for  tbe  last  year  is  a  local  matter  jt 
is  omitted. 

The  fnancee  of  the  Society  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  we  have 
erery  reason  to  hope  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  Society  will  continue 


It  is  a  fit  occasion  to  call  together  the  citizens  of  the  county,  male  and 
female,  and  from  the  interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
by  the  ladies  of  the  county,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  &]ling  off  in  iic^ 
portance  or  ceasing  to  be  held.  The  fine  arts,  the  work  of  their  deli 
rata  hands,  always  lend  a  charm  to  the  days  of  otir  fair. 

The  fruit  exhibited  shows  that  this  portion  of  the  State  is  destined  t^ 
l>e  a  great  fruit-producing  country. 
With  these  remarks,  allow  us  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
Yo-it  Ob't  Servant, 

ISAAC  W.  WILDEB, 
Sec.  Calkowi  Co.  Ag.  Society. 


jiBPORE  ti:b  c.'U-hovh    coubty 

BT   KOUEHT 


Mr.  Presidtni  and  Mtmhtn  of  A^ncidtaral  Society  of  Cdhmn  Co.: 

Almost  thirty  years  ago,  on  the   occasion   of  laying  the  foundation 

=tooe  of  that  ir.ighty  column  which  commiinicates  one  ot  the  most  won 
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dertii!  struggles  recorded  in  history  as  incideot  to  the  birth  of  n^ons, 
tlie  niost  dtstinguislied  statesman  of  the  age,  and  certainly  ooa  of  the 
moat  illustrious  citizens  to  wliom  our  country  Iiaa  given  birth,  after  de- 
daring  tliat  we  couid  not  expect  to  stand  bj  the  eide  of  Solon  or  Al- 
fred, or  compare  with  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  other  great  men 
who  were  their  companions  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  govern- 
naent,  made  these  remarks :  "There  is  opened  to  us  a  noble  pursuit  to 
wbjoh  the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  ua.  Our  proper  business 
ia  improTcment.  In  a  day  of  peace  let  us  advance  the  aria  of  peace, 
and  the  works  of  peace.  Let  ns  develop  the  resources  of  our  land; 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  it^  great  inter- 
ests, and  gee  whether  we,  also,  in  ouv  day  and  generation  may  not  per- 
form something  worthy  to  be  remembered." 

Socb,  nearly  tidtty  years  ago,  were  the  words  of  the  great  New  Eng- 
land statesman. 

When  they  were  spoken  there  were  in  our  State  but  feeble  aymptoma 
of  that  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  which  has  since  ebaracterized  west- 
ern process  and  improvement. 

The  great  experiment  of  canal  navigation  was  untried ;  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  communication  by  that  means  could  be  canied  on 
with  profit  between  distant  portions  of  the  country,  was  yet  undecided. 
The  Erie  Canal,  that  artery  along  which  pulsates  the  life-blood  of  etate^ 
and  communities,  and  especially  of  our  own,  was  not  completed.  No 
great  line  of  railroad  had  been  laid  down  in  either  the  Eastern  or  Wes- 
tern Hemispheriffl.  The  scream  of  the  locomotise  had  not  been  heard 
in  the  old  world  or  the  new.  The  crossing  of  the  ocean  by  steam  was 
looked  upon  as  an  impossibility;  and  no  electric  telegraph  had  sfretch- 
ed  its  skeleton  wires  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  another,  traQsmi;- 
ting  with  lightning  speed  the  mystic  hieroglyphics  of  thought, 

Thirty  years  ago  the  whole  population  of  the  State  of  Michigan  was 
not  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  twenty  towns  which  are  comprised  in 
the  present  county  of  Ualhoun.  'Thirty  yeara  ago  tLe  boundaries  of 
Miehigfl"  wre  nc^t  estalJished  by  law,  and  white  settlers  ia  the  interior 
»«e  ^Imiist  unknown.  Tfie  beautiful  oak  openings  and  fertile  prairie= 
that  lie  around  u?,  now  thickly  dotted  with  farms,  had  not  templed  the 
emigrant  so  far  from  the  lakes  which  connected  him  with  tie  friond.s 
he  had  left  Iwhind;  and  no  villages  with  their  churche?,   their    institn- 
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ticmiof  leai'tiiiig,  their  b:;3y  humming  milla,aiiiibioad  populous  streeie 
occupied  tlie  places  where  Marshall,  Albion  and  Battle  Creek  now  stand. 
Wo  plow  had  t-jmsd  a  sod  on  the  pr^rie;  no  axe  had  leveled  the  stur- 
dy growth  of  your  timbered  lands.  Not  even  a  road  bad  traversed 
your  county ;  acd  the  ventaresome  explorer  who  came  out  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  by  a  view  of  the  interior,  trusted  liimaelf  solely  to  his  com- 
pass and  the  India:;'  traili:,  then  the  only  pathway  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Such  was  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mich- 
igan, when,  before  the  assembled  multitudes  on  B'inker'e  Hill,  Mr. 
Webster  declared  that  "  Our  proper  business  is  improvement" 

Let  us  now,  by  a  few  inquiries  and  invostigafione,  endeavor  to  asoer- 
iain  to  what  estent  in  " our  day  and  generation "  this  "business"  hap 
been  prosecuted;  and  also  trace  to  their  true  cause  the  rapid  advances 
that  are  being  made  in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Behold,  where  then  was  an  uncultivated  wilderness,  where  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  cry  of  the  beast  of  the  forest,  the  song  of  the  wild 
bird,  or  the  whoop  of  the  Indian  hunter,  we  see  qow  a  gathering  of  in- 
telligent farmers,  mechanics,  and  artists,  wto  have  brought  hither  the 
productions  of  their  industry  and  skill,  and  who  seek  with  friendly  em- 
ulaUon  to  obtain  the  rewards  that  shall  be  adjudged  to  those  who  are 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  improvement  Looking  upon  these  evidences 
of  progress,  may  we  not  aay  of  those  who  conquered  the  wilderness 
and  forced  it  to  yield  its  fruits  to  their  peaceful  arts,  that  they,  in  their 
day,  have  done  "  something  worthy  to  be  remembered  I"  and  does  not 
such  a  scene  as  this  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  foresight,  tie  industry 
and  Keal  witii  ^^hich  tfo  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  "  spirit  of 
the  times  "  have  been  fulfiEed  ? 

Within  these  few  years  past,  the  face  of  the  country  has  undergone 
an  almost  entire  change,  Is  not  this  in  a  great  measure  to  bo  attribu- 
ted to  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  as  an  ait! 
That  this  is  the  "  noble  pursuit"  to  which,  more  tlianto  any  other,  "the 
spirit  of  the  times  "  is  directing  the  attention  of  this  generation,  ali  will 
concede;  and  a  glance  at  the  different  principles  which  have  governed 
the  pioneer  aad  Lis  successor  wtii  at  once  exhibit  the  true  secret  of  our 
present  prosperity  and  rapid  advancement,  as  contrasted  with  the  com- 
pnrativo  snail-like  pace  of  our  predecessors. 

The  great  object  with  the  pioneers,  waa  to  economise  labor  and  dis- 
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pense  witi  capilai.  I'he  principle  by  whicij  tbej  were  guided  laeroly 
taught  them  to  cut  down  the  forest  and  till  the  land  in  tb«  most  primi- 
tive manner.  Their  Bucceeeors,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  application  of 
capital  in  accordance  with  tbe  discoveries  of  experience  reduced  to 
science,  are  enabled  to  g^ve  increased  fertility  to  lands  already  subdued, 
but  the  natural  productiveness  of  which  has  been  either  impaired  ov  ex- 
hausted. 

The  practice  of  the  first  is  comprised  totally  in  local  traditionary  ex- 
periences, banded  down  from  iatber  to  son.  It  can  be  reduced  to  do 
standard ;  it  is  governed  by  no  rules ;  improvement  in  ix,  is  only  the  lo- 
ault  of  necessities  which  force  those  who  follow  it  to  depart  from  their 
usual  routine  to  overcome  some  new  and  unexpected  difficulty.  This 
vas  the  method  of  the  pioneers.  The  knew^they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  use  of  the  treasures  which  lay  at  the  surtace.  Like  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  gulches  and  canons  of  the  auriferous  Pacific  Stale,  tbey  had 
only  to  turn  up  the  soil  anywhere,  and  in  the  most  unskilled  manner,  to 
obtain  the  reward  of  their  labor.  Their  architecture  was  as  rude  as 
tbeir  husbandry.  The  art  of  building  the  log  bouse,  the  lc%  barn,  and 
brush  fence,  was  not  to  be  learned  from  works  of  science.  No  treatise 
on  architecture  ever  taught  how  log  was  piled  upon  log,  nor  did  any  ag- 
ricultural economist  ever  explain  the  art  of  making  brush  fences.  The 
implements  they  were  obliged  to  use,  and  the  stock  they  raised  were  all 
in  keeping  with  their  times  and  their  necessities.  Their  bandn  were 
their  capital;  their  expenditure  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Their  income 
was  not  reckoned  by  dollars  and  cents,  but  by  the  increase  of  cleared 
acres,  and  by  the  additions  made  from  year  to  year  to  the  stock  which 
grew  up  around  them.  The  prices  in  the  markets  gave  them  no  con- 
cern, for  they  were  too  far  ofi"  to  be  affected  by  any  fluctuation  that 
might  occur.  They  bad  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  some- 
times a  surplus  to  barter  away  with  any  new  settler  who  might  chance 
to  come  among  them,  for  some  article  which,  to  the  new  comer,  waa  a 
Buperfiuity — to  the  pioneer  a  luxury.  When  a  piece  of  land  was  worn 
out,  the  idea  of  enriching  it  from  the  barn  yard  never  swept  across  their 
minds  except  as  a  far  off  vision  of  something  that  might  be  practised 
where  land  was  dear,  and  help  might  be  bad  for  the  asking.  CatUe 
were  seldom  yarded,  or  kept  where  their  manure  could  be  made  availa- 
ble, even  if  wanted ;  and  if,  by  chance,  a  horse  made  his  nightly  lodgii^ 
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in  the  log  stable,  the  mound  that  grew  up  beneatii  the  square  hole  that 
served  for  a  window  in  the  rear  of  his  domiei!,  was  undieturbed  year  af- 
ter year,  except  by  the  weekly  additioc  to  its  size,  and  finally  descended 
to  the  ceit  purchaser  of  the  proinises,  a  grass-grown  monument  to  the 
anskiUed  system  of  the  pioneer. 

Tou  have  ail  seen  ttese  mysfarioofc  moands;  they  are  rich  in  hidden 
treasures;  some  of  you  perhaps,  taught  by  the  cunning  arts  of  chemis- 
try, have  forced  them  to  yield  bacfe  tiiose  treasures  to  the  land  they  had 
helped  to  impoverish.  But  the  pioneer  had  not  learned  that  art.  It 
was  easier  and  cheaper  for  him  to  clear  off  another  portion  of  the  forest, 
or  turn  over  a  new  sod  on  the  prairie,  than  to  attempt  to  renovate  an  oH 
and  worn  out  field. 

This  is  the  method  of  culture  stiil  pirsiaed  on  new  lands  at  a  distance 
from  market,  where  the  soil  is  luiuriantly  fertile ;  producing  large  crops 
with  but  little  labor ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  farmers  here  before 
the  introduction  of  railroads.  Com  grew  rack  hut  was  not  worth  trans- 
portation to  market-  Wheat  was  grown,  but  not  in  ijuantitiea  to  more 
than  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  population  of  the  BmaU  towns  and  villa- 
ges sparsely  scattered  over  the  State.  Oals  were  raised,  hut  only  tv 
feed  the  horses  that  were  raised  on  the  farm;  and  eatde,  sheep  and 
wool  were  cared  for  only  to  supply  home  Eeceseities. 

The  advent  of  the  locomotive  was  a  signal  for,  or  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution  for  which  the  pioneers  were  not  prepared.  They 
were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  they  were  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of 
improvements,  which  were  being  made  around  them,  by  the  introduction 
and  application  of  capita!  to  a  business  for  saeeesa  in  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  rely  only  on  their  strong  arms  and  unbending  conatitu- 
lions.  They  did  not  choose  to  become  students,  or  to  unlearn  what  they 
had  been  taught;  or  rather,  they  had  become  loo  old  to  learn  aught  that 
waa  new  in  an  occupation  to  which  they  Lad  been  trained  from  earliest 
youth.  They  did  not  like  innovations;  liey  could  not  endure  to  see 
their  toilsome,  hard-fisted  efforts  eft  at  naught  by  the  introduction  of 
eenselese  gearing  and  machinery ;  new  implements  were  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  place  of  the  old  and  tiled.  They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Meri- 
no sheep  being  better  than  the  coarse  wooled  breed  they  raised,  and 
which  were  ae  choice  ae  any  at  the  East  when  they  left  that  somewhat 
judefinite  region.     The  hardy,  half-wild  cattle  which  came  without  coat. 
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and  required  little  care  ia  keeping,  tbey  coasidereci  far  mora  profitable 
than  the  high-bred,  higb-fed  animab  TObose  jxriderous  framas  tUoy  im- 
agined would  consume  mote  food  during  the  winter  than  their  carcasses 
would  be  worth  in  the  spring. 

All  were  not  so;  but  the  class  we  speak  of  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  could  do  better  by  accepting  what  they  considered  a  fait  compeK- 
eatioa  for  their  improvements,  and  moving  to  some  other  locality,  where 
they  could  again  commence,  and  carry  on  that  system  of  pioneering 
which  required  no  capital  but  their  sturdy  frames,  and  no  learning  but 
that  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers,  or  which  they  had  picked  tip 
while  cont^uering  some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  life  of  the  back- 
woods 'pioneer. 

No  disparagement  to  this  class,  as  individuals,  is  meant  by  alluding 
to  them  in  this  manner.  They  have  had  their  counterparts  in  all  ages 
and  amongst  all  nations ;  but  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  wherever  their 
mode  of  culture  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  nation- 
al characteristic,  the  result  has  been  the  same— where  no  advances  have 
been  made  in  agriculture,  no  innovations  upou  old  systems  ventured  up- 
on by  agriculturists,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  nationa!  etand-still, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  national  retrograde  movement  For  an 
example  or  illustration  of  this,  you  need  not  look  beyond  the  past  un- 
written history  of  your  own  county. 

Think  you,  that  if  instead  of  the  tomahawk,  the  bois-  and  the  scalp- 
ing knife,  the  dusky  aboriginies  that  you  have  driven  from  these  forests. 
had  possessed  the  axe,  the  plow,  and  the  reaper,  they  would  so  soon  and 
ao  easily  have  yielded  to  your  advances?  No,  had  these  broad,  fair 
fields  been  tilled  by  them — bad  their  roof-trees  been  as  deejJy  rooted 
in  the  soil  aa  yours  are  now,  they  would  have  bid  defiance  to  your  pit- 
ny  attempts  at  supplanting  them,  as  you  have  since  to  their  threatened 
returns  to  tLeir  ancient  hunting  grounds.  Their  tomahawks  and  their 
arrows  passed  through  the  air,  and  left  no  trace  of  where  they  had 
been;  their  foot-paths  through  the  unbroken  forest,  narrow,  devious 
and  darkened  as  their  own  minds,  has  disappeared  under  your  (urrows; 
and  their  very  existence  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition  of  the  past. 

It  is  true  ihat  their  mode  of  life  was  a  grade  or  two  below  Ihat  of 
the  pioneer,  but  each  in  its  degree  produced  the  same  results.  They 
did  not  "advance  the  arts  of  peace,"   and  theirs  was  not  "an  age  of 
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improvement."'  They  iled  at  tlxe  Eouad  of  tho  pioneer'n  axa,  as  that 
veiy  class  of  men  to  which  allusion  Las  been  made,  have  'voluntariiy 
exiled  theraselvej  to  still  fatlier  western  wiids  before  the  scientific  inno- 
vations which  result  from  the  advancement  of  tlie  aria  of  peace,  let 
the  mission  of  these  men  was  in  its  degree  a?  noble  as  joura,  as  faith- 
fully performed,  and  aa  necessaiy  to  your  comfort  and  success,  as  is  the 
propel'  application  of  the  sciences  and  systems  you  have  introduced,  to 
the  perfect  development  of  the  rcBcurcea  of  your  land. 

All  honor  to  the  pioneer  of  the  west !  the  breaking-up  team  of  the 
age !  still  pushing  sturdily  on  in  advance  of  the  lighter  implements  with 
which  science  comes  to  cultivate  their  rudely  broken  furrows,  to  scatter 
the  Reed  for  you  with  aaeonEcious  hands,  to  gather  up  tho  bountiful 
harvest  in  her  arms  of  wood  and  Aeel,  and  lay  it  submissively  at  your 
feet !  Some  who  were  pioneers  are  yet  amongat  you,  to  witness,  to 
share  in,  and  be  benefitted  by  these  triumpha  of  art ;  but  they  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  men  of  the  age,  men  of  improvement — those  who  are 
willing  cot  only  to  advance  with  the  word,  but  to  do  all  in  their  powee 
to  aid  in  its  advancement. 

This,  friends  of  agriculturej  is  a  slight  sketch  of  that  system,  if  sys- 
l«m  it  may  be  called,  which  was  practiced  by  the  early  settlers,  which 
still  prevails  in  many  of  the  partially  settled  counties,  and  which  will 
continue  to  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  so  long  as  land  is  cheap, 
labor  scarce,  wood  an  incumbrance,  and  marliets  are  at  a  distance. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  few  comparative  statistics  hy  way  of  contrast, 
and  to  show  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  value  of  your  ag- 
ricultural products  since  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  two  great 
staples  of  your  State  are  wool  and  wheat.  By  examining  the  census 
tables  of  18*0  and  1850,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
sheep  in  fbe  State  during  those  ten  years,  was  650,000;  and  the  in- 
croaeo  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  in  the  same  time  was 
1,789,906.  Of  wheat  in  the  same  period  the  increase  was  nearly 
3,000,000  bushels. 

Look  now  at  the  difference  made  in  tlio  value  of  a  single  hushel  of 
wheat  by  the  two  different  modes  of  transportation.  On  the  ordinary 
highways  of  the  country,  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  fifty  bushels  of 
grain  were  brought  to  market  at  a  single  load;  and  whatever  the  dis- 
tance from  market  might  l>e,  the  value  of  that  load  was  decreased  in 
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proportion  lo  ibe  cost  of  its  transportJon.  Thus,  when  wheat  was  worth 
|1  50  per  bushel  in  Detroit,  a  load  of  thirtj-throe  bushels,  or  one  ton, 
if  already  in  the  market,  would  have  braj^bt  $49  SO,  while  in  the  gran- 
ary of  the  farmer,  thirty  miles  distant,  it  would  only  have  been  worth 
the  Bam«  money  minus  the  expense  of  marketing,  which  is  eetimated 
bv  Bomd  at  the  rat«  of  Sfteen  cents  per  mile,  making  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting one  ton  thirty  miiee,  $4  50.  This  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way,  taking  into  account  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  loam,  hamesB,  w:^;on 
and  man;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  as  there  were  then  no 
commifiMoned  agents  stationed  along  the  road  to  receive  the  grain,  and 
forward  it  to  the  great  marketing  emporiums,  the  farmer  was  obliged 
to  take  it  there  himself,  and  thus  risked  the  temptation  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  money  for  liquid  returns  whicb  frequently  floated  off  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  harvest,  as,  poasibly,  some  of  -yoit 
have  bad  occasion  to  know ! 

At  tbe  distance  Marshall  is  from  Detroit,  with  which  market  it  is 
most  naturally  connected  by  geographical  position,  a  bushel  of  wheat 
was  thus  reduced  in  value  from  $1  50  to  ninety-nine  cents,  and  were 
it  worth  only  seventy  cents  in  Detroit,  tbe  farmer  of  Calhoun  county 
would  espect  to  realize  but  nineteen  cents  per  bushel  for  bis  labor  and 
expense  of  raising  it.  Sowitbcom;  when  it  was  worth  fifty  centK 
per  bushel  in  Detroit,  it  could  not  from  this  distance,  be  marketed  there 
and  leave  a  profit,  even  though  tbe  raising  of  ii  cost  nothing,  But  tbe 
locomotive  and  the  iron  tract,  stretching  from  point  to  point,  across 
valleys,  through  hills,  and  over  prairies,  has  changed  al!  this  by  bringing 
the  markets  of  the  world  to  your  doors.  The  bushel  of  wheat  that  re- 
alized to  the  producer  but  nineteen  cents,  became  worth  the  whole  sev- 
enty, minus  only  the  railroad  freight^e,  which  at  present  is  but  about 
eleven  cents  per  bushel,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  a  fair  re- 
liirn  for  his  investments  in  land  and  labor. 

In  regard  to  live  stock,  the  change  was  still  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  farmer.  Cattle,  whicb  previous  to  ihe  introduction  of  the  railroads 
would  not  pay  their  own  transportion,  suddenly  rose  in  value.  But  the 
enhancement  of  tbe  value  of  native  stock  was  not  altogether  satisfacto- 
ry. It  was  soon  foirad  that  a  steer  worth  t60  or  $70  at  the  Bull's 
Head  in  Kew  York  or  Brighton,  cost  no  more  for  carris^e  from  the  oak 
openings  of  Michigan,  or   tbe  prairies  of  Indians  or  Illinois,   than  one 
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■worih  but  $35  or  $40,  aai  shrewd  dealers  discovered  that  they  could 
aflbid  to  pay  a  better  price  for  good  animala  of  improved  bteeda  than 
they  could  for  the  raw-boned,  thick-hided,  half-wild  brutes  which  grew 
up  wiUiout  care  and  with  but  little  expense  to  the  owner.  The  means 
oi  rapid  communication  now  afforded,  brought  weatem  farmers  into 
cioeer  competition  with  their  more  advanced  brethren  at  the  east,  and 
rendered  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Eastern  agricuIturisU  had  already  taken  several  decisive  steps  in  the 
way  of  progresa.  Canals  and  other  public  works,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  their  lands,  iiaii  also  added  to  their  taiea;  and  this,  acting  as 
a  spur  to  their  ingenaity  led  them  to  seek  out  a  different  and  more  prof- 
itable system  of  culture  than  that  which  their  fathers  had  pursued. 

They  had  eucour^ed  the  invention  and  use  of  new  implements; 
they  had  tried  the  horse  rake  and  horse  hoe,  and  pronounced  them  in- 
dispenasble.  New  cultivatois,  scarifiers,  improved  plows,  and  various 
other  implements  had  come  into  use,  and  been  adopted  as  necessary  to 
aid  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  They  had  also  learned  that  much  was  to 
bo  gained  bj  the  introduction  of  breeding  cattle  superior  in  all  the 
points  which  make  such  animals  valuable  to  the  agriculturist;  such  as 
eariy  maturity,  capacity  to  put  on  flesh  and  fat,  hardiness  of  conatitu- 
tJOQ,  and  increased  size  and  weight  All  this  the  agriculturists  at  the 
eaet  had  learned  and  commenced  to  practice  upon,  and  profit  by,  before 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  had  fairly  got  out  of  the  woodsy  or  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  any  such  improvement^  And  when  the 
snort  of  the  locomotive  announced  that  it  bad  brought  in  its  tnun,  not 
only  the  cars  laden  with  new  comera  seeking  western  homee,  but  also 
iho  markets  of  Boston  and  Sew  York,  and  Liverpool,  and  London, 
dose  to  the  barn  yards  of  Michigan  farmers,  it  (jxik  somo  time  for  the 
tiliers  of  the  soli  to  realize  the  new  duties  it  imposed  upon  them,  the 
aew  relations  it  gave  them,  the  new  advantages  it  created  for  them,  and 
the  vast  field  of  enterprise  it  opened  before  them  for  their  benefit  and 
enjoyment 

Many,  as  we  have  said,  could  not  submit  to  theee  changes,  and  they 
moved  away  farther  towards  the  setting  sun ;  but  others  courageously 
looked  the  innovation  in  the  face,  and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
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atalement  liiade  hj  ihe  New  England  sage,  tbat  this  was  a  ■■  day  oi' 
progress  and  an  age  of  improvemeEt." 

While  the  emulation  ereateii  by  a  nearer  proximity  to  market,  aa 
well  as  to  their  more  advantageously  tutuatefl  neighbors  in  the  eastern 
States,  thus  atfeeted  the  outward  condition  of  the  western  fanner,  it 
made  neceBsary  also  a  corresponding  change  in  hia  mental  cultivation. 

It  became  evident  that  sg  acquaintance  with  an  entire  new  range  of 
suhjecla  was  indlispensahle.  To  he  a  saecessful  agriculturist,  one  mmt 
ieam  things  that  were  never  taught  or  even  dreamed  of  by  the  plain, 
straight-forward,  strong-handed  farmers,  who  had  hewn  their  way  to  a 
home,  axe  in  hand,  and  who  were  atih  contented  with  the  work  of  the 
old-fashioned  wooden  plow,  and  the  equally  antique,  triangular  harrow. 

To  acquire  that  knowledge,  both  mental'  and  phjBical,  which  these 
new  rel^ions,  new  duties,  and  new  privileges  have  made  necessary,  to 
give  it  a  proper,  practical  application  to  Uie  business  of  every  day  life, 
to  make  use  of  it  in  developing  the  resources  of  our  land,  ealhng  forth 
its  powers,  building  up  its  institutions,  promoting  all  its  great  interests, 
and  making  our  day  and  generation,  one  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  agricultural  education. 

Agricultural  Education !  How  long  is  it  since  such  a  term  came  in- 
to use? 

Lei  us  for  a  moment  take  a  ha<:kward  glance  at  the  state  of  agricid- 
t^ure  amongst  the  earlier  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  observing  its  effect 
upon  the  human  race  for  successive  agoe,  trace  the  dawning  idea  of  its 
fuller  development  by  education,  up  to  our  own  times. 

We  have  proof  that  the  anciente  had  acquired  a  degree  of  skill  in  cul- 
tivation, far  back  in  the  times  when  Medea  and  Bactria,  and  the  piains 
of  Affiyria  and  Babylonia  were  clothed  with  the  luxuriant  crops  which 
the  t«eming  soil  and  warm  chmates  of  those  lands  awarded  to  the  hi^ 
bandman.  But  the  ruins  of  their  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  works  con- 
structed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  into  the  dis- 
tant furrows  of  fields  that  are  now  a  desolation  and  a  wilderness,  are  all 
that  remain.  Layard,  speaking  of  these  in  the  narative  of  his  tjavels 
over  that  country,  says,  "the  embankments  of  innumerable  canalis,  long 
since  deserted  by  their  waters,  crossed  our  path,  bearing  witness  to  the 
skill  and  industry  which  once  made  these  barren  plains  one  vast  gar- 
den."    Their  implements  of  husbandry    were  rsde,  their  method    of 
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tillage  not  ptogres8i?e,  and  tte  lesult  is  what  the  traveller  seeB,  an  im- 
poverished soil,  and  a  iegtsAed  people  amidst  the  ruins  of  pmt  great- 
ness. 

The  same,  io  effect,  might  be  eaid  of  that  fertile  valley  through  which 
llows  the  mysterious  and  marvelous  river,  on  whose  banks  stand  tbe 
pyramids.  The  Egyptian  husbacdraan  knows  nothing  bejood  the  mere 
mechanical  performance  of  those  duties  which  experience  taught  his 
forefathers  were  necessary  to  obtam  the  simplest  results;  and  though 
that  land  of  cora  from  the  fertile  Delta  to  the  cataracts  of  Nubia,  has 
been  known  for  fifty  centuries  to  produce  crop  after  crop,  yielding  the 
most  ample  return',,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  implements 
laed,  the  mode  of  wurkmg,  whether  in  sowing,  irrigating,  harvesting,  win- 
nowmg  or  storing  the  grain  ila  eshaustless  soil  produces.  The  same  crook- 
ed stick  is  used  to  scratch  the  ground  now  by  the  fellah,  which  was  used 
when  the  foundations  of  the  pyramids  and  of  the  sphinx  were  laid. 
The  same  rude  skadouf  and  salcia  which  were  then  employed  to  irri- 
gate fields  on  which  no  drop  of  rain  ever  falls,  are  still  in  use  to  raise 
the  water  from  the  Nile  to  tlie  fields  along  its  banks.  In  vain  has  the 
Assyrian,  Persiau,  Greek,  Roman,  Saracean  and  Turk,  in  turn  swept 
over  the  land;  no  progress  has  been  apparent  in  its  agriculture,  and  na- 
tional degeneracy  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  While  art  and 
architectural  science  stand  immortalized  by  the  everlasting  pyramids, 
the  wondrous  cities  and  magnificient  temples  built  in  honor  of  the  gods, 
and  which,  century  after  century,  whether  in  the  full  splendor  of  their 
pristine  beauty,  or  in  a  state  of  grand  and  solemn  ruin,  have  excited  the 
curiosity  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  idea  of  agricultural  education  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
jwovement  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who,  without  the  labors 
of  tbe  husbandman,  could  have  raised  no  conquering  army,  won  no  vic- 
tory, celebrated  no  triumph ;  and  whose  career  would  not  have  been 
woiih  recording,  either  on  the  rolls  of  papyrus  which  tie  antiquarian 
rMcuee  from  the  catacombs,  or  with  their  mysterious  hieroglyphs  on 
theit  more  lasting  monuments  of  stone. 

Both  Jewish  and  Egyptian  Legislators  appear  to  have  been  governed 
bj  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  apochiyphal  writer,  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  boldeth  the  plow — that  glori- 
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<aUi  in  thogoad;  thatdiivdtli  oion,  arnJ  is  occupied  in  tb«i  labors ; 
whoee  talk  is  of  bullocks!'' 

In  tliat  land  whose  briglit  galaxy  of  warriors,  statesmen,  bistoriana, 
pbiloBophers,  poets,  painters  and  sculptors,  has  for  ages  out-ahone  all 
otters,  we  find  nothing  on  record  concerning  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture, except  the  honors  which  were  paid  to  the  divinities  who  presided 
over  the  growth  of  the  field,  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard.  What  we 
leam  of  the  festivals  given  in  honor  of  the  com  goddess  Demeter,  and 
the  wine  god  Dionysus,  is  about  alt  that  i^  left  us  of  the  manners,  prac- 
tices and  customs  of  the  agricultu.-al  population  of  ancient  Hellas. 
Their  great  festivals,  such  aa  the  Olympic,  Isthmian  and  Pytbian  games, 
at  which  the  whole  male  population  of  the  several  States  were  often 
present,  made  no  such  display  as  we  here  behold.  The  only  distinction 
which  agriculture  enjoyed,  was  the  presence  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
.and  her  attendant  \'irgin3.  We  read  of  the  swiftrfooted  horses  of  AJ- 
cihiadea  and  Hiero,  but  have  no  record  tbat  the  art  of  breeding  those 
wonderful  coursers  that  won  for  the  victor  in  the  chariot  races,  the  cher- 
ished crown  which  the  proudest  king  deemed  it  an  honor  to  bear  off, 
was  thought  worthy  of  a  single  inquiry.  While  the  swiftest  runner 
was  considered  worthy  to  ha\'e  his  name  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  tip- 
on  pillars  of  the  metble  of  Pentelicus,  the  tiller  of  the  soE  was  deemed 
anwortby  of  public  notice  by  the  great  mass  of  the  fickle  Greeks, 
Historians,  poets,  and  artists  received  honors  due  to  their  genius,  but 
we  read  of  no  exhibition  of  the  fmiti*  of  the  earth  to  encourage  im- 
provements in  agriculture.  While  the  choicest  oxen,  the  finest  bulls, 
and  the  fattest  rams,  blazed  upon  the  altars  in  honor  of  the  gods,  no 
word  was  ever  said  as  to  what  reward  was  due  to  those  whose  patient 
and  plodding  care  bad  reared  and  fattened  the  animals  for  sacrifice.  To 
those  who  raised  the  fleeces  and  figs  of  Attica,  the  wheat  of  Marathon, 
the  honeyed  wealth  of  Hymetus,  no  praise  was  given.  The  gods  fash- 
ioned from  wood  and  stone — those  forms  of  classic  beauty,  shaped  by 
the  genius  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praiitelea — received  divine  honors,  while 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  men  whose  industry  furnished  the  priests  with 
their  most  valuable  ofierings,  were  esteemed  but  as  a  portion  of  the  clods 
which  composed  the  soil,  and  capable  of  no  improvement.  As  a  na- 
tion, the  Greeks  neglected  the  true  ground-work  of  permanent  national 
greatness,  and  the  consequence  wai>  inevitable.     T'aey  exist  now  amongst 
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the  ralnsof  a,  glorious,  but  too  shot  Hired  pas:.  U  was  bui.  lo.-  jom- 
men  with  the  aucienta  lo  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  an  imwor- 
thy  ocoupatioa  for  those  who  aspired  to  defend  their  country,  or  to 
make  war  upon  neighboring  natians,  and  suited  only  to  the  capacilieB 
of  an  enslaved  and  conciuered  race.  As  a  striking  and  ready  exappk, 
we  need  only  cite  you  to  the  condition  and  employments  of  the  Hebls 
amidflt  their  Dorian  conquerors. 

What  we  find  npon  the  pages  of  such  writers  as  Cicero,  Cato,  Pliny, 
Varto,  Columella  and  Virgi],  relative  to  agriculture,  gives  us  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Romans  deemed  it  an  art  susceptible  of  improye- 
ment  by  the  education  of  the  agriculturist.  The  invention  of  new  Im- 
plementSi  the  adoption  of  easier  methods  of  cultivation,  the  betl«r  in- 
struction of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  landed  estates,  or  the  art  of 
improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  seem  never  to  have  occupied 
thoir  thoughts.  We  know  that  much  of  the  patriotic  virtue  for  which 
the  earlier  Romans  were  distinguished,  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they 
belonged  to  a  class  who  tilled  their  own  possessiona  with  almost  penuri- 
ous care;  and  the  names  of  some  oftbeir  most  illustrious  families,  as  the 
Fabii,  the  Lentuli,  the  Pisones  and  Cicerones  were  significant  of  their 
origin  from  amongst  the  farmers  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eternal 
City.  But  whatever  tendency  there  might  have  been  towards  ^pioal- 
tural  improvement,  either  in  the  citizens  or  their  government^  it  was. 
checked  in  the  outset  by  the  heavy  drafts  made  on  the  population  for 
their  wars  of  conquest,  by  which  freemen  were  taken  from  their  h<Hnea, 
and  in  return  the  victorious  legions  supplied  their  places  with  euslavecl 
prisoners  from  foreign  lands :  and  from  the  introdaction  of  that  system 
we  may  date  Ibe  commencement  of  Roman  degeneracy. 

Wa  have  no  record  of  any  nation  ever  having  improved  its  agricul- 
ture, or  perpetuated  its  national  greatness,  while  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  in  a  state  of  ignorance  or  thraldom.  In  confirmation  of  thisi 
I  might,  if  necessary,  still  further  refer  you  to  the  condition  of  Europe 
during  the  dwk  and  middle  ages,  when  the  relation  of  the  tiUei  of  the 
soil  to  the  estate  on  which  ho  labored,  and  to  its  owner,  was  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  by  which  he  was  recognized  in  law ;  vassal,  "jillein^ 
thrallfSerf,  bondman.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
landholders  by  their  tyrannical  and  incessant  demands  and  drafts  upon 
the  agricultural  population,  entirely  precluded  the  possibihty  of  improvt- 
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ment  iu  tkat  daBB,  and  agric-altiire  waa  ia  Its  moet  dagratkd  ^.ato. 
From  thia  condition  it  did  not  rerive  till  the  neceasitiea  of  commerce  in 
England  gave  it  an  impetus  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  YIII^  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, after  the  civil  wars  had  ceased,  and  men  began  to  feel  diat  tbere 
was  Eome  security  against  the  power  and  graqiing  avarice  of  the  rapa- 
cious noblee,  who  had  heretofore  reaped  what  the  hushandman  had 
sown.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
some  progrebB  had  been  made  in  the  two  aciences  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  that  as  an  art,  agriculture  began  to  sbow  unmistakable  aigna 
of  that  vitality  which  now  pervaJea  if,  and  which,  gaining  as  it  does 
each  day,  additional  energy  and  power,  promises  soon  to  place  it  where 
it  belongs — first  on  the  list  of  sciences,  itself  the  UFe  and  mainspring  of 
all  others. 

Chemistry  with  her  wonderful  powers  of  anayisia  and  comparison,  and 
with  such  priesto  at  her  slirine  as  Scheeiy,  Priestly,  Lavosier,  G^vani, 
Volta,  Berselius,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  a  host  of  gifted  men  of  a  more 
recent  date,  to  explain  her  mysterious  processes,  has  done  much,  and  will 
still  do  much  more  for  agriculture.  Geology,  too,  with  an  equally  illustri- 
ous array  of  talent  to  aid  in  its  development,  has  toiled  among  rocks  of 
error,  surmounted  Alps  of  stubborn  difficultiee,  and  steadily  progressed 
through  strata  after  strata  of  ignorance  and"  superstition,  till  it  not  only 
stands  of  itself  a  science  with  its  own  symbols,  and  its  own  langu^, 
but  it  has  also  lent  its  aid  in  laying  broad,  and  deep,  and  permanent, 
the  foundations  of  a  thprough  agricultural  practice.  While  these  scien- 
ces were  being  moulded  into  tangible  forma  from  the  chaotic  masses  of 
feota  which  had  been  discovered  and  brought  into  contact  from  time  to 
time  by  the  intelligent  mmds  of  the  age,  it  was  hardly  possible  thfit  a^- 
riculture  so  intimately  connected  with  both  should  lie  dormant  Indeed 
it  was  the  necessity  of  infusing  new  life  into  the  latter  that  aroused  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  which  so  far  perfected  the  former.  The 
lands  worked  were  yearly  becoming  less  productive,  and  the  prospects 
were  that  the  crops  would  soon  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the  increasing 
population.  A  resort  to  science  and  the  application  of  princifdes  there 
tunfolded,  led  to  experiments  which  were  successful  in  restoring  fertility 
to  the  worn  out  soil.  These  sriccessea  airakoned  a  new  intweet  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture.  It  became  a  study,  a  fruitful  field  of  new  Mid  es- 
oiting  eitperiments,  whiih  won  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  genius, 
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md  enlisted  their  active  services  in  its  behatf.  As  the  benefits  arising 
firom  the  adoption  of  popular  improvements  became  more  apparent  in 
Uk  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  and  tbe  abundant  harvests,  the  neces^- 
ty  of  making  corresponding  improvements  in  the  vMious  animals  reared 
for  sale  or  use,  began  likewise  to  force  itself  upon  tbe  minds  of  agricul- 
turists. The  art  of  breeding  became  a  part  of  their  study.  Some  turn- 
ed their  attention  almost  wholly  to  that  subject,  and  became  successful 
breeders  of  those  superior  varieties  which  are  now  not  only  spreading 
over  all  England,  but  the  United  States. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  to  Great  Britain  we  must  look  for  exam- 
plea  of  the  moat  successful  application  of  that  system  of  agriculture  which 
is  taking  advantage  of  scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  to 
make  theland  repay  by  its  increased  pioductiveness,  the  immense  amount 
of  capital  eipecded  upon  it.  The  drill  system,  alternate  husbandry  or 
rc^tion  of  crops,  drainage,  the  application  of  special  manures,  and  the  use 
of  the  Bub-fioil  plow,  have  each  and  all  been  carried  into  practice  there 
oa  the  most  extensile  ■-cale.  Geology,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  en- 
tomology, comparafave  anatomy,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  hy- 
drauKes,  mechanics,  meteorology,  and  book-keeping  are  there  each  and 
all  called  upon  to  aid  in  rendering  the  education  of  the  farmer  perfect. 
They  are  made  to  assist  him  in  devdoping  soils  and  bringing  tfaefn  to 
their  utmost  fertility,  and  also  insuring  the  highest  profit,  by  surveying, 
draining,  manuring,  cultivating  and  securing  the  crops,  with  tbe  least 
possible  waste  of  land,  time,  labor  and  capital.  They  aid  him  loo  in 
breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  managing  and  marketing  stock,  as  well  as  in 
rendering  the  produce  of  the  dairy  of  the  best  quality  and  the  utmost 
profit. 

Novel  experiments  in  various  branches  of  husbandry  have  recently 
given  a  new  and  enthusiastic  impulse  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain.  But  aa  yet,as  far  as  the  eastern  continent  is  concerned, 
this  enthusiasm  is,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  that  island,  and  the 
prosecution  of  those  extraordinary  experiments  confined  to  a  dass  who 
have  all  the  advantage  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Id  speaking  of  these  ad- 
vancements, therefore,  it  must  be  remembered  how  small  a  part  of  the 
world  England  is,  and  how  many  centuries  elapsed  after  her  existence  as 
a  nation,  before  even  she  began  to  understand  where  her  true  strength 
lay,  and  to  direct  her  attention  to  that  noble  pursuit  iipon  whose  proper 
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deTeiopmest  in  based  the  streogtb,  and  ictoltigenc^  and  ]indep«rideiice  of 
any  people.  Look  over  tie  moDarchieeanddespotLsma  of  entire  Europe, 
and  you  look  in  yain  for  anything  like  genera]  education  amongst  t^ 
tiUers  of  the  soil.  The  very  class  from  wLieb  Hose  dnsapotismB  draw 
their  life,  and  their  power  to  oppress,  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to 
maintain  their  independence  should  it  be  granted  to  them.  WovldOm 
beso,couMit  be  so,  if  they  were  not  degraded  almost  to  sieve]  with  the 
brutes  that  share  their  labors?  Their  manner  of  cultivation  and  tbeii 
implements  are  sadly  at  variauee  with  the  pretensions  to  civilization 
made  by  the  governing  class.  An  American  resident  in  Paris,  the  very 
centre  of  European  civilisation,  writing  from  that  place  during  the  past 
summer,  says :  "  I  sometimes  wonder  that  anything  grows  ia  France,  Uie 
tools  used  in  gardening  and  in  agriculture  are  so  uncouth  and  unhandy." 
And  another  traveler,  an  accomphshed  writer,  and  an  experienced  and 
accurate  observer,  who  within  a  few  years  past  haa  visited  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  impioveraenta  in  agri- 
Roltuie,  lately  declared  in  an  address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Kew  York,  that  while  in  one  or  two  localities  where  schools  bad  been  es- 
tablished, much  good  had  been  effected,  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  in  spite 
of  as  imposing  array  of  institutions  and  profeeeorehips,  there  was  very 
little  improvement  In  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country.  And  this 
B  the  testimony  of  all  travelers. 

In  our  own  country,  we  find  that  political  and  social  instiiulions  moke 
a  wide  difference  in  the  condition  of  its  farmeK^  compared  with  thoee  of 
Europe.  The  very  fact  of  their  self-dependence  gives  them  a  ahrewd- 
neea  of  discernment  and  an  aptnees  of  applicalion  for  which  the  European 
tenant,  who  is  in  reahty  th^  practical  agriculturist  of  that  country,  can 
never  know  the  necessity.  This  Esct  will  also  contribute  greatly  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  scientific  agricultural  «d  Jcation,  when  it  is  once  known 
that  it  can  be  obtained,  and  to  what  extent  it  can  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  busiaesB  of  every  day  life. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  inqoiiy  abroad  in  lie  land ;  and 
this  spirit  is  duly  becoming  more  prevalent  and  inquisitive,  and  less  ea- 
sily sadsfied  with  ordinary  openHions  and  ordinary  results.  There  are 
s«aet8  in  nature,  Influencing  the  success  or  failure  of  the  farmer,  which 
only  science  can  discover;  and  it  has  been  the  study  of  some  of  the 
best  nunds  of  the  age  to  investigate  tie  laws  by  which  she  goreras  her 
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intaf  auccesuM  opei-ationsi  to  pry  into  the  eecrete  of  her  laboratory,  to 
watfJj,  to  esperiment,  tili  by  patient  toil  and  research  they  have  in  a  da  ■ 
gree  become  masters  of  the  arts  by  which  ahe  eKcele.  Through  the  in- 
rtrumentality  of  tie  prefls,  tha  fruits  of  their  labors,  like  the  good  aeed 
of  the  thrifty  and  generoiie-handed  huubandroan,  hai'R  been  aosro  broad- 
cast over  the  land. 

3ea  what  has  been  done  for  .-kgriculture  by  these  means  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  1835  there  was  but  one  periodical  devoted  solely 
to  itfl  intereafa  in  the  United  States;  now  they  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  Statea  themselves.  One  of  the  first  efforts  made  to  arouse  the 
minds  of  farmers  of  this  countiy  to  their  own  interests  was  that  of 
the  few,  but  influential  and  persevering  man  who  oi^oiaed  the  New 
York  Sbte  Agricultural  Society,' in  1S38,  Those  men  had  observed 
the  good  effects  of  the  Koya!  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  re- 
solved to  awaken  in  their  own  State  and  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  had  been  arOused  by  their  English  prototype.  The 
result  of  that  eSbrt  is  well  known.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  the 
grand  march  of  improvement;  State  after  State  came  into  the  ranks; 
oommunitiea  and  counties  marshalled  their  companies  of  independent 
yootoanry  and  wheeled  into  line ;  now,  all  are  actively  engaged  in  bat- 
tling the  common  enemy,  the  allied  legions  of  ignorance  and  error.  At 
their  annual  gathetings  on  public  parade  grounds  like  this,  they  exhibit 
the  trophies  of  their  victories,  compare  the  spoils  they  have  won  and 
incite  eaoi  other  to  bolder  exploits  and  nobler  efforts  in  the  future. 
"Hie  farmers  of  twenty  years  ago  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  these 
Bocial  gatherings  afford.  They  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  what  you 
r3ay  leam  each  year,  from  the  published  reports  of  such  societies,  in  re- 
lation to  the  iroproremeats  being  made  in  the  methods  of  tilling  the 
Aoil;  or  of  examining  new  implements,  or  compariog  the  merits  of  the 
various  breeds  of  foreign  and  dome.'.tic  Hnimals.  They  leveled  the  for- 
est, broke  up  the  sod,  and  prepared  the  way  for  you. 

Compare  such  a  scene  as  you  hens  behold,  wiih  those  witnessed  by 
Che  pioneer  of  twenty  jeara  agOi  acd  ask  yourselves  if,  as  a  county, 
your  progress  is  in  propwtion  to  your  increased  advantages.  Truly, 
with  regard  to  soil  and  situalioti,  'the  lines  have  fallen  to  yon  in  pleas- 
ant [Jacee;  you  have  a  goodly  heritage."  Nature  has  done  her  part 
and  ha  who  imagiii«s  he  could  improve  on  her  handiwork  must  think 
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Iiimself  a  beuig  of  superior  order.  Mechanical  art  and  inventive  gec- 
ius  have  done  their  share  by,  btiugiiig  the  markets  of  the  \forld  to  j'our 
doora  on  the  iron  tract,  and  by  giving  you  tidings  from  distant  lands 
by  the  spirit-like  rappings  of  the  electric  telegraph ;  implemenlfi  have 
been  tiimisted  for  your  hands  and  thoughts  for  your  brains;  have  yon 
made  them  Eubservient  to  your  interest — which  is  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture—which is  the  interest  of  your  country  ?  You  have  been  pro- 
greesing,  it  is  true ;  you  could  not  well  do  otherwise  with  these  im- 
proved means  of  communication  open  to  you ;  but  are  you  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  facilities  within  your  reach,  to  increase  your 
own  knowledge  by  the  addition  of  valuable  and  successful  experiments, 
that  you  may  ti&nsmit  it,  thus  enriched,  to  your  children  ? 

In  the  simple  art  of  growing  grass;  is  there  one  here  who  feels  satis- 
fied that  he  has  arrived  at  perfection  t  You  think  you  have  done  well 
when  you  have  made  your  fields  average  three  tons  to  the  acre,  but  can 
any  of  you  say  there  is  any  reason  why,  by  the  proper  application  of 
bMQ  and  capital,  you  might  not  as  well  average  five  tons  as  three?  If 
by  some  improved  system  of  cultivation,  you  might  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  grass  lands  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  send  from  each 
acr^,  two  head  of  improved  cattle  annually  to  the  Kew  York  market, 
instead'of  the  one  or  half  or  three-quarters  of  one  you  now  do,  wouJd 
not  that,  besides  being  something  to  your  own  private  advantage,  be 
worth  telling  of,  even  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly  as  this?  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  done  in  a  few  years;  and  that  such  is  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  progress  amongst  the  farmers  of  Calhoun,  it  will  be  done 
by  some  of  them.  You  may  deem  this  visionaiy,  but  it  is  no  more  so 
than  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  you  might  have  seemed, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Let  your  memories  run  back  to  that  peri- 
od ;  think  what  the  ground  you  stand  upon  looked  like  then ;  and  think 
if,  looking  into  the  future  theu,  you  could  have  realized  the  po^ibility, 
in  so  short  a  ti^e,  of  an  exhibition  like  that  we  have  here  witnessed  to- 
day !  Could  you  have  believed  that  the  wilderness  would  have  been 
made  to  yield  such  superior  productions  in  such  abundance,  or  th^you 
could  have  made  such  a  goodly  show  of  blooded  cattle,  horses,  aheep 
and  swine;  or  that  it  would  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  men  to 
contrive  such  implements  as  yo"J  here  behold,  for  the  use  of  agricultur- 
ists who  had  taken  up  their  abode,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  outskuta  of 
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civilization  f  Wbere  then  were  the  reapiog  sari  mowing  mauLines,  th€ 
cultivators,  the  plows,  the  banons,  the  thresMiig  machines  and  ooree 
powere,  the  constraction  of  which  adds  eo  much  to  the  industrial  wealth. 
of  the  country,  aside  from  the  advantage  their  possession  affords  you 
by  increasing  your  power  of  tilli^e.  The  idea  that  such  things  might 
he  in  your  day,  would  have  seemed  visionary  to  you  then ;  bat  helieve 
rae,  you  have  not  seen  the  end  yet 

Let  ua  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  pieseDt  <iondition  of  ^riculture 
in  Calhoun  county :  indeed,  I  ought  not  to  confine  myself  to  this  coun- 
ty alone,  for  the  farmers  in  all  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
State  are  in  nearly  the  same  relative  position — all  more  or  less  flourish- 
ing, as  they  hare  been  able  to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  courtry  has  placed  within  their  reach.  I  am  temp- 
ted here,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  repeat  a  remark  recently  made  by 
a  friend  of  mine  who  is  here  with  you  to-day.  In  speaking  of  your 
prospenty  now,  he  exultingly  declared  that  the  time  had  gone  bv,  when 
to  mieet  the  expense  of  reaping  bis  crops,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  farmer's  only  resource  was  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  standing  grain; 
and  he  rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  such  a  legal  inatrament  would  soon  be- 
come so  obsolete  that  e^en  the  older  limbs  of  the  law  would  scsrtsaly 
be  able  to  recall  the  phraseology  necessary  to  make  one  out ! 

The  times  that  made  such  an  expedient  a  necessity  to  the  farmer  are 
indeed  past  And  now,  in  passing  along  your  smooth  country  roads, 
bounded  by  neat,  well-built  fences,  or  by  long  lines  of  walls  composed 
of  stones  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields,  we  see  tbose  fields  almost 
free  from  the  remains  of  the  original  forest,  with  scarcely  a  stump  to 
disfigure  their  green  espanse,  clothed  with  waving  crops,  or  luxuriant 
with  rich  pastur^e,  oi  the  cultivated  grasses ;  and  when  in  those  pas- 
ures,  we  behold  fiocts  whose  progenitors  came  from  the  royal  stocks  of 
RambouiUet  or  the  E)s(;uria],  or  from  the  still  more  distant  and  finer 
wooled  Saxon  races ;  and  when  we  aiscover  the  grazing  herds  to  be  of 
the  improved  breeds  which  it  has  been  the  care  of  the  wealthy  land- 
holders of  Great  Briton  to  originate  and  rear ;  when  orchards  of  ch^ce 
fruits  greet  our  ^es,  and  Mell  arranged  yards,  where  cribs,  granwies, 
stables,  sheds  and  bams  bear  ample  teetimony  to  the  thrid  and  econo- 
my of  the  proprietor ;  amd  lastly,  when  we  see  the  residences  themselves, 
in  all  the  elegance  of  their  fur  ptoportionB,  adorned  t^  the  skill  and 
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taato  of  the  architect  elaborate  with  ornament  withoal^  and  fitted  ap 
witf)  the  comfqifs  aad  luxuries  of  life  within — we  may  well  judge  (hat 
(^culture  has  outiived  the  doubtful  period  of  its  infancy  and  U  ready 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  esielence. 

This  is  a  fair  picture  of  your  prosperity  here,  and  a  type  of  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  generally  throughout  those  portions  of  the  State 
which  have  been  longest  subjected  to  cultivation.  Muscular  strei^thi 
aad  what  knowledge  you  posseBs,  have  wrought  out  their  good  effects; 
but  does  not  experience  teach  you  that  stil!  to  advance,  taom  capital 
must  be  applied ;  and  that  to  obtain  more  profitable  returns  for  iuCTeaaed 
eipenditures,  more  mental  energy  must  be  thrown  into  the  occupation 
of  the  farmer  than  has  ever  yet  been  devoted  to  it  ?  That  mental  en- 
ergy must  be  nourished  and  strengthened  by  giving  to  it  the  knowledge 
for  which  it  hungers — tbe  leamiog  necessary  to  its  e;sistence;  and  in 
order  that  this  may  be  done,  is  ft  sot  evident  to  you  that  we  must  sum- 
mon to  our  aid  a  thorough  practical  system  of  agricultural  education ! 
Let  that  BummonB  be  issued  by  you;  see  you  to  it,  that  it  is  respected 
and  obeyed;  then  T^ill  the  present  farmmg  population  of  Michigan  not 
(ady  prove  themselves  worthy  succeesors  of  their  honored  pi(»ieerB,  but 
they  will  be  able  also  to  perform  something  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. 

We  often  hear  of  instances  where  the  best  lands  of  our  own  State,  as 
well  as  of  others,  have  deteriorated;  where  the  great  staple  crops  do  not 
grow  as  luxuriantly  as  formerly,  or  average  ae  large  a  yield  of  sound 
grain  to  the  acre.  Now,  the  leflective  farmer  knows  very  wall  the  limit 
to  which  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  will  lead  him  in  attempts 
to  remedy  such  an  evil,  but  is  not  sure  how  far  beyond  that  he  may 
venture  with  safety.  Progressive  in  his  nature,  he  regrets  bis  want  of 
th' t  knowledge  which  might  serve  as  a  gnide  beyond  the  circle  to 
which  he  has  all  bis  life  been  confined.  It  is  true  he  may  feel  that  even 
if  the  means  to  gain  it  were  now  at  hand,  it  would  be  too  kte  tor  him 
to  profit  by  them ;  but  he  has  sons  and  daughters  who  will  soon  occupy 
hia  place,  and  he  knows  that  to  be  successful  in  the  future,  thoy  must  be 
wiser  tlian  he  has  benn.  Besides  theee,  there  arc  other  insts  ices  where 
further  light  and  knowledge  are  required.  In  cloee  proximity  to  some 
ofour  most  thriving  towns,  and  lying  around,  and  among  tb  limproved 
lands,  occupying  often  most  valuable  looationa,  are  Ittrge  traHs  y«t  un- 
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touched  hj  Uie  liaod  of  labor.  I)  atou<died,  not  becauw  tkey  are  value- 
leaa;  Hia  fexmer  Iisowb  there  ia  weiltli  undet  tlie  bogs  and  Btaodlng 
]wol3  of  Uioea  wild  moraeses,  but  Ik>w  ^all  lie  eet  about  to  make  it 
araflable "  He,  too,  lacks  the  knowledge  which  his  brother  on  the  ex- 
Jiausted  Sold  ia  wanting.  But  where  shall  they  go  to  obtain  that  know- 
ledge! You  all  know  it  is  not  to  be  had  ia  the  State;  in  fact  it  ia  not 
to  be  had  to  ita  full  measure  in  the  country.  To  improve  these 
swampa  properly  and  profitably  will  require  oa  the  part  of  the  agricul 
turiat  aa  acquuntaoe^  with  practical  engineering,  and  a  knowledge  of 
bydrauhcs,  and  of  surveying  applied  to  the  art  of  draining.  He  must 
nnderetand,  toOj  the  nature  of  the  7^etation  which  now  occupiea  those 
laudsaswell  as  of  that  he  would  cuitirate  on  them,  which  he  cannot  do 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  and  the 
principJea  and  application  of  agricultural  chemiatry.  By  these  means 
alone  can  be  made  available  the  fertilizing  properties  which  Ue  like  out- 
spread and  untold  treasures  of  ungathered  wealth  all  around  us,  in  eveiy 
hoUow  and  basin,  where  they  have  been  accumulating  for  ages.  We 
would  sto<^  the  rich  fields  into  which  those  swamps  should  be  converted, 
wiUi  flocks  and  herds,  whose  welfare  demands  that  we  ehould  be  pre- 
pared to  guarf  them  against  disease,  and  provide  for  all  their  wants;  to 
da  tiuB,  ia  it  Qot  neceesacy  that  we  ehould  also  have  the  oj^ortunily  to 
learn  somethiiig  of  animal  physiology  and  veterimuy  ecienee  and  prac- 
tioa  f  AS  this  knowledge,  or  the  means  to  obtain  it,  shoukl  be  at  our 
command.  Those  wbo  preceded  us  did  not  need  it;  we  have  not  yet 
f^  the  want  of  it;  but  does  not  a  wise,  fbredght,  a  prudent  sagacity, 
t^  us  that  the  time  is  apjvoaching — aay,  is  now  at  hand — when  it  will 
be  found  indiapensable  to  us,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  destined  to 
take  our  places  I  And  can  wo  be  satisfied  that  we  have  accomplished 
aO  that  our  position  at  tha  present  day  requires  of  us,  if,  jeith  tie  means 
in  our  hands,  we  permit  to  be  neglected  the  great  first  duty  of  furaish- 
iag  to  the  rising  generation  ^  adequate  and  fitting  i^poitunity  to  ob- 
tain ficjentific  and  practical  instruction  in  all  that  relates  to  the  theoi; 
and  practice  of  agriculture?  I  say,  with  tAe  mtatit  in  our  hands;  for 
there  n«?er  was  a  State  more  richly  endowed  wiih  the  means  of  giving 
to  her  eons  and  daughters  such  instnufttMi,  than  i^  nt  the  present  time, 
Ute  State  eJ  Hichigaa. 
Our  State  needs  an  A^cuHural  Oolle^.  That  college  should  be 
6fi 
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foiinded  on  a  basis  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  all  otiem  yuoh 
an  institution  cannot  be  eatabliabed  without  an  ample  endowment ;  afii 
what  more  ample  endowment  could  be  desired  than  the  gift  which  the 
United  States  government  has  already  made  to  Michigan  of  the  ewamp 
ionds  within  her  borders^  This  grant  is  made  with  the  simple  nnder- 
etanding  that  it  is  to  enable  the  State  to  constract  the  levees  and  dHUos 
necessary  to  reclaim  those  lands  and  render  them  susceptible  of  cuitivn- 
tion.  Five  milUoa  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  acres  ha^e 
already  been  confirmed  to  the  State,  and  more  are  still  to  l^e  set  Off  to 
hei.  Of  this  immense  territory,  as  yet,  but  one  hundred  and  foityfotti- 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiflieen  acres  bare  been  sold,  amountisg'to 
the  sum  of  $114,607 — $53,597  26  of  which  has  been  paid  into-tie 
Treasury,  leaving,  outstanding,  but  drawing  interest,  some  t^ljOOO. 
For  this  money  the  Stat«  has  no  immediate  pressing  use.  Should  the 
whole  of  the  lands  be  sold  at  the  same  rates  as  those  already  disposed 
(^  there  would  be  a  fund  of  over  four  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a 
porti<Hi  of  this  inunense  fund  should  be  set  apart  for  the  puTpo8«e  of  ed- 
ucation, when  that  education  is  designed  to  be  of  such  anature  as  would 
l«nd  to  increase  the  value  of  those  very  lands  which  furnish  the  endow- 
ment of  the  institution  where  it  is  obtained.  Would  it  not  be  better,  by 
some  oi^nization  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  thus  to  devote 
3  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  land  sales  to  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  their  own  necessities,  than  to  have  it  lie  in  the 
State  treasury,  a  bait  and  a  temptation  to  greedy  and  grasping  pdhticaJ 
adventurers!  And  are  the  farmers  of  the  State  not  entitled  to  at  .least 
four  or  five  per  cent,  out  of  this  swamp  land  fund,  for  the  purposes  of 
agricultural  education,  when  the  very  investment  of  this  per  centago 
wilJ,  in  a  few  brief  years,  double  the  prindpal  from  which  it  may  bo  ta- 

Tbe  establishment  of  an  institution  that  would  supply  our  jweeent 
wants,  ought  not  to  cost  over  $60,000,  and  need  not,  if  managed  -with 
that  economy  which  a  prudent  individual  of  good  judgment  would 
deem  necessary  in  his  own  business.  Give  it  a  farm  of  s  thousand 
acres,  give  it  all  the  necessary  bufldings,  and  the  professors  competent 
to  leach  all  that  is  required,  and  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  after,  the- first 
InltiatoTy  years,  it  wonld  annually  send  out  at  least  two  hundred  graduates, 
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well-  veie^  and  skilled  in  the  arte  ihai  w&uld  eLa'Mt  <.nem  succeBsfutly 
to  cultivate  whatever  laode  might  come  into  their  owq  posseasion;  capa- 
ble men,  ^so,  intc  whose  hancb  might  be  entrusted  the  drainage  of 
ihoBe  very  swamps  which  the  State,  by  its  acceptance  of  the  gift  from 
the  Genera!  Government,  has  engaged  to  improve. 

I  believe  the  whole  acnuai  cost  of  an  institution  like  this,  for  salaries, 
professors,  and  apparatus  after  it  reached  its  highest  pcsaible  develop- 
loenl,  woald  not  be  over  twelve  or  fifteen  thoaaand  dollars,  Should 
the  State  refuse  to  grant  s,  Bufficiently  large  appropriation,  the  balance 
might  eaeilj  be  made  up  bj  stock  sabscriptiona  from  the  friends  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  institution.  In  any  event  ihe  neceasity  for  such  a 
college  is  beyond  all  question, — 1  say  lot  the  experiment  be  tried.  To 
make  it  answer  the  end  in  view,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  school 
system  and  dicipline  should  be  thoroughly  practical.  The  students 
ought  to  be  trained  in  a  coai«e  of  actual  practice,  in  the  management 
of  tool^  implements,  machines,  soimals  and  land,  in  the  tillage  of  field.'i, 
the  apphcation  of  manures,  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  raising  of  crops, 
getting  them  ready  fo7'  market,  and  their  sale;  and  also  in  the  raising 
fattening  and  marketing  of  stock.  fHo  hired  help  should  be  employed 
to  do  any  pari  of  even  the  most  toilsome  and  most  disagreeable  labors ; 
but  the  several  classes  should  feel  a  pride  in  endeavoring  to  excel  each 
othar  in  the  man^ement  of  the  seclioQB  committed  w  their  cha^e. 

In  the  improvement  of  land  by  draining,  the  students  should  not 
only  be  taught  the  art  of  surveying,  leveUing-and  laying  o'.;t  the  dmm, 
but  with  pick  and  spade  in  band,  let  them  opec  the  trench^  lay  the 
tiles,  and  perfect  the  work.  If  horse  power  1b  used,  let  them  learn  the 
art  of  managing  the  machines.  They  have  a  right  to  chie  knowledge, 
and  should  not  submit  to  be  defrauded  of  it,  as  too  many  have  been. 

1  do  not  believe  in  that  t'peoiea  of  agricaitural  education  which  k 
taught  only  by  lectures,  or  by  study  in  the  closet  What  can  the  in- 
door stiuient  kDO>w  of  the  qualities  of  soils,  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  na- 
ture of  ammala,  or  of  the  various  exp«dientfi  to  wHch  the  fluctuations 
of  the  weather  may  drive  the  ijuiok-witted  and  active  out-ofnioor  far- 
mer! or  last,  and  not  least,  what  would  such  a  student  know  of  the 
market  -Kalu^  of  his  crops,  or  d*  the  state  of  the  markets  themselves! 
It  is  ae  prepoaterouB  to  sey  that  R  farmer  uou  be  made  wiliiout  the 
praelioj  of  his  buflinaae,  as  that  a  divine  can  be  made  without  the  studj 
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of  the  Scripturea.  Tiio  militan'  establishmeat  at  Weat  Point  ia  a  Btaii- 
dmg  commsnt  on  the  My  of  the  course  that  haa  heretofore  beM  pur^ 
saed  in  oar  academies  and  inatitutione  of  katniog  in  tagnd  to  agricul- 
tural education.  There,  no  cadet  is  considered  worthy  of  promotion  to 
the  most  trivial  commond  in  the  regular  army,  till  he  has  b«en  well 
drilled  in  the  performances  of  all  the  duties  of  the  coaimon  soldier. 
Does  not  common  sense  t^ach  us,  that  at  least  equal  care  and  ^aiii>4 
should  be  taken  with  the  education  of  those  who  form  a  much  more 
Qumerous  and  necessaiy  class  of  community,  and  upoa  whose  aucceBs 
ao  much  of  the  happiness  of  life  depends?  Hitherto  what  has  been 
taught  of  agriculture,  has  generally  been  made  to  come  in  after  the 
regular  course  of  study,  as  though  it  were  only  of  third  or  fourth  rate 
importance ;  indeed,  as  it  was  only  in  theory  at  least,  it  seemed  to  maka 
very  little  difference  in  the  end  whether  it  was  studied  at  all  or  not. 

Agriculture  requires,  and  deserves,  and  calls  for  an  institution  of  its 
o-j>n.  Let  it  have  one !  It  is  in  your  power,  farmers  of  Michigan,  to 
eBtablish  one  which  will  be  an  honor  to  yourselves  and  your  State. 
Your  educational  funds  have  already  been  too  long,  and  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  fitting  out  students  for  the  learned  professions,  thedogy,  med- 
icine, and  jurisprudence.  It  ia  time  there  should  be  a  change.  I  would 
cast  ao  reSections  on  the  learning,  talent  aud  skill  engaged  in  thes«  pro- 
fessions; nor  do  I  ask  you  to  pull  them  down.  That  is  not  necessary. 
They  are  institutions  built  up  by  time  and  popular  opinion,  and  are 
subject  to  them ;  and  whilst  they  deeen~e  to  be  sustained,  they  wtU  be, 
and  with  uo  grudging  hand.  But  it  is  for  you  to  rear  another,  not  to 
say  more  honorable,  but  of  as  great  utility,  and  more  peculiarly  your 
own.  The  State  has  neglected  your  interests  in  this  respect;  no  care 
has  been  taken  to  aid  in  your  advancement;  but  now  the  means  ate  in 
your  power;  use  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  your  calling  in 
your  own  eyes^  and  the  world  will  soon  learn  to  do  it  honor.  Theeo 
hints  are  not  thrown  out  as  though  such  an  establishment  as  I  speak  of, 
were  soioe  visionary  project  of  an  imaginative  brain---- some  far-off,  im- 
practicable theory  for  you  to  speculate  upon ;  I  hope  to  see  it  bnih  m 
reality,  and  these  suggestions  are  intended  for  practical  use.  Tbey  am 
prompted  bv  the  necessities  of  the  times.  Farmers  of  Ameries  mast 
keep  pace  with  other  branches  of  industry  and  art,  if  they  would  not 
have  their  nation  add  anottier  to  the  list  irf  those  who  have  flourisikBd 
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for  a  seasor^  ud  titti  »t  of  ihe  ^nti,  run  ^  caider  ut'  traositor;  Bplendof, 
rmd  having  robbed  the  earth  of  its  powe:  to  sustain  tbem,  widbered 
f.way  like  a  tree  without  root  leaving  only  the  Btark  and  blighted  akele- 
!OD  of  what  they  might  have  been,  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  owe  fol- 
Jy.  And  thinkmg-men  are  waking  up  to  these  neceBsitiea;  from  every 
part  of  the  XJuion  they  are  calliog  for  light  and  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture.  The  idea  that  farmers  must  be  edacaied/or  their 
occupation  is  everywhere  rapidly  gaining  ground;  and  in  uttering  these 
s^ntdmenta,  and  urging  this  matt«r  upon  your  immediate  conaidaration' 
I  am  hut  giving  expression  here  to  what  is  becoming  the  popular  opin- 
ion of  the  times. 

Members  of  the  Society,  and  farmers  of  Calhoun '  Your  position  ia 
&a  enviable  one !  *  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State  which  is  rap- 
idly developing  its  wealth  and  its  capacities;  with  a  climate  sufficiently 
severe  in  the  extremes  of  its  summer  auna  and  wintry  frosts  to  call  forth 
your  energies  in  counteracting  its  effects ;  connected,  directly,  at  all  aea- 
qonfl  with  the  east  and  its  emporiums  of  export  and  import;  with  a 
great  iron  thoroughfare  in  your  midst,  along  which  pours,  in  a  ceaseless 
tide,  the  emigration  and  commerce  of  the  growing  west,  and  which  the 
future  promises  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  the  mt^ins  of  connecting  you 
with  the  regions  that  border  on  that  mighty  ocean  whose  limitless  ex- 
panse is  but  just  beginning  to  be  whitened  with  the  sails  of  commer- 
cial enterprise ;  with  States  and  communitiea  advancing,  and  great  na- 
uonai  interests  arising  on  all  sides;  you  cannot. stand  still  even  if  you 
would.  Bear  in  mind  then  your  obligations  to  those  who  ha^e  g(Hie 
before  you,  the  duties  you  owe  to  yourselves  and  your  successors.  The 
ezperiense  of  all  ^ea  tells  you  that  where  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
liller  of  the  soil  has  been  neglected — where  labor  has  not  been  honored 
— there  have  the  people  and  the  land  together  sunk  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization and  importance.  Wherever  men  have  held  in  conCompt  that 
great  law  which  the  Omnipotent  gave  to  the  fiiet  bom  of  the  earth 
when  he  declared :"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread;" 
there  have  the  nations  fallen ;  and  no  wealth  or  splendor  has  sufficed  to 
save  from  desolation  and  ruin,  the  land  where  the  obedient  subjects  of 
that  law  have  been  despised  and  dtehonored.  While  the  earlier  nations 
respected  that  divine  command,  ibey  increased  in  strength  and  might 
and  majesty,  till  their  glory  became  tte  pride  of  mankind !    Their  va- 
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l«re  and  their  men  of  power  aegtocted  to  honor  it;  and  the  very  gra» 
reiuees  to  grow  on  the  mouldering  ruins,  the  deserted  plains  aod'&ittTQU 
deserts,  which  now  mstk  where  they  once  flourished  in  all  tbeir  pomp 
and  magnificence.  The  pl^na  of  Sliioar — the  great  v^Iey  of  &e  NQe 
— the  hills  and  vales  of  classic  Greece — tiie  slopes  of  Sicily,  once  the 
granary  of  the  mistress  of  tie  world — the  pontine  marehea  and  roBrmi- 
na  of  Italia,  all  epeak  to  us  from  the  darkened  past  of  tha  consequen- 
ces of  contempt  for  that  eternal  principle  by  which  our  tenure  of  tie 
soil — fertile  as  when  God  gave  it  to  us — ia  cootinued  from  age  to  age ; 
and  Europe  as  ?iie  is,  stands  a  living  and  present  witness,  that  there  the 
oaandate  has  not  been,  and  is  not  yet  respected  f  Why  else  do  her  op- 
pressed and  starving  crowds  rise  up  and  seek  our  shores !  and  from 
what  other  cause  springs  that  constant  fear  of  dissolution  which  makes 
her  banded  despotisms  tremble?  Upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
agriculture  depends  the  permaneaee  of  all  other  progress.  Arts,  scien- 
ces and  commerce  may  all  reach  a  certain  point,  may  all  live  and  thrive 
for  a  time  on  the  stimulus  accorded  them  by  despotic  power — that  abil- 
ity to  trample  labor  under  foot — to  repress  the  longing  and  earnest  de- 
sire for  knowledge  in  those  who  lira  by  it,  by  condemning  them  to 
hopeless  and  helpless  ignorance;  but  the  reaction  comes — the  "baseless 
febric"  of  their  unsubstantial  greatness  falls — corruption  and  desolation 
are  their  sad.  Bnt  with  an  agricultural  population,  whose  "  business  is 
improvement,"  no  tyranny  can  ever  thrive;  libera!  institutions  must 
prevail,  and  freedom  of  speeoh  and  action  be  the  inbentanee  of  (he  til- 
lers  of  the  soil. 

An  old  Greek  myth  represents  that  fi-om  a  serpent's  teeth,  sown  by 
the  Thehan  lawgiver  on  the  soil  he  had  selected  for  his  home,  sprang 
the  men  who  hnilt  and  guarded  his  city ;  so  from  the  teeth  you  shall 
wrench  from  the  dragon  of  ignorance  will  spring  the  men  who  will 
gnard  the  institutions  you  bequeath  to  them. 

Men  of  Michigan.'  to  you  is  committed  the  sacred  trust  of  educating 
your  youth  to  fit  them  to  perpetuate  onimpaired,  that  prosperity  of 
which  yonr  fathers  and  yourselves  have  laid  the  foundation.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  has  placed  in  your  hands  the  means  of  establishing  a 
noble  institution,  which,  if  wisely  conducted,  may  be  the  pionew  and 
prototype  of  many  others  which  shall  spring  up  in  different  and  ifistant 
parts  of  this  wide  spread  Uuioo.     You  have  it  in  your  power  to  elevate 
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th^  uoble  ptusuit  in  which  you  ara  engaged;  to  extend  ita  usefulnese^ 
to  add  aew  treasnres  to  the  general  wealth,  to  gire  ealabrity  to  locali- 
lieB  now  deserted,  and  to  increase  the  productiTeDeea  of  the  land  you 
havo  choaen  for  your  homes.  From  your  midst  go  forth  the  young 
men  whose  enterprise  and  talents  and  geniua  build  up  our  citie^  and 
add  to  the  wealth  and  renown  of  our  State  in  mercantile  and  profea- 
notal  life ;  let  tliem  go  with  minds  imbued  with  respect  for  your  occu- 
pation, and  a  iove  for  the  rural  scenes  amidst  which  they  were  nurtured. 
To  you  agMn  will  return  the  physician  from  his  office,  the  divine  from 
his  deak,  the  judge  from  his  bench,  the  merchant  from  his  counting- 
room,  bearing  the  wealth  which  has  repaid  years  of  arduous  toil,  the 
reward  of  industry,  to  expend  in  the  <iuiet  of  countiy  life.  Make  your 
homes  and  neighborhood  attractive  to  men  of  mind  and  capital,  and  the 
profeaeions  themselves,  by  their  wealth  and  influence  and  intelbgence, 
shall  aid  In  advancing  your  interests. 

FannaiB,  tie  destiny  of  the  State  rests  with  you ;  Place  Michigan 
where  she  belongs,  in  front  rank  with  the  most  advanced  of  her  sister 
States  in  that  noble  pursuit  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  so  strongly 
invitee ;  then  shall  our  freedom  as  a  people  be  perpetuated,  the  integri- 
ty of  our  iostitutiona  be  sustained,  all  our  great  interests  promoted ;  and 
wo,  too,  shall  leave  behind  us  a  monument  more  lasting  than  one  of 
brass  or  stone — a  name  and  memory  to  be  honored  to  the  latest  gener- 
ation, 
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OASS  COUNTY. 


To  J.  C,  Holmes,  Esq,  Ssc'y  of  the  Mich.  Stale  Agricultural  SocietJ/: 

Sib — The  following  is  s.  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Caaa  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  A,  D.  1854 : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Caaa  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  at  the  court  house  in  Cassopolia,  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1864,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  present,  W.  G.  Beck- 
with.  President,  and  D.  M.  Howell,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  premiums  and  appoint  the  several  judges,  and  also  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  ensuing  fair  is  to  be  governed ; 
which  committee  is  to  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  in  June  next. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  Walter  &.  Beckwith,  Pieasant  Norton  and  David  M. 
Howell,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  next 
annual  fair  and  make  all  such  other  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary. 

Eesolved,  That  the  next  annual  fair  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  October  next,  at  the  village  of  Cassopolis. 

Resolved,  That  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  be  charged  for  admit- 
tance to  all  persons  except  members  of  the  society  and  their  iamilies. 

Resolved,  That  Isaac  Hull,  E.  M.  Strong  and  Dan'l  S.  Jones  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  fair  ground. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon,  George  Eedfield  he  invited  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  before  said  society. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  premiums  and  appoint 
the  several  judges,  and  to  report  a  set  of  rulee  and  regulations  by  which 
tie  ensuing  fair  is  to  be  governed,  report  the  following,  to  wit: 
57 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS. 


Qproved  farm, *10  ^^0 

_ ___.  5  00 

.dgea. — Hirarc  Jewell,  James  Bonine,  Wm.  H.  Bacon, 

CATTLE. 

pair  of  working  cattle, $5  00 

u                     .'           .__ 3  00 

3  yeare  old  steers, 4  00 

3         "           ■'       3  00 

Devon  bull  2  years  old  and  over, 5  00 


cow, 3  00 

■'     2  00 

heifer,... 3  00 

"      bull  calf, 3  00 

Durliam  bull, ..-  5  00 

»          "    3  00 

■"       cow, 3  00 

"          "    3  00 

heifer, 3  00 

calf, 2  00 

giade  bull, S  00 

"        " 3  00 

cow, 3  00 

'    £  00 

heifer, 3  00 

"       "      calf, 3  00 

■•    pair  fat  cattle, 5  00 

«     milch  cow, _ 3  00 

2d             "        2  00 

Judges. — Archibald  Jewell,  Haroiel  Bums  John  Nison,  Jonathan 
Gard,  Wm.  E.  Sheldon. 
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HORSES. 

Best  blood  stallon, ^6  00 

2d  befit  blood  staffion, 4  OP 

Best  stallion, 6  00 

2d  bast  Btallion, 4  00 

Bests  yeaia  old  colt, 4  00 

2d  best  3  years  old  colt, 3  00 

Bests  years  old  coll, 3  00 

2d  beat  2  years  old  colt, 2  00 

Best  yearling, 2  00 

2d  best  yearling, 1  00 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt, 5  00 

2d  best  brood  mare  and  colt, 3  00 

Best  sucking  colt, - 2  00 

2d  best  sacking  colt, ]  00 

Best  pair  draft  horses, 5  00 

2d  beet  pair  draft  horses, , 3  00 

Best  pair  carriage  horseB, 5  00 

2d  best  pair  carnage  horses, 3  00 

Best  buggy  horse, 3  00 

2d  bestifcuggy  horse, 2  00 

Best  saddle  horse, 3  00 

2d  best  saddle  horse, ^--  2  00 

Judges.— Stephen  D.  Wright,  John  Letts,  Jacob  S.   Reese,  Thomas 
M.  N,  Tinkler,  and  William  Jones. 

Best  Merino  buck, _ $4  00 

2d  beat  Merino  buck, 2  00 

Bests  Merino  ewes, 4  00 

2d  beat^S  Merino  ewes, 3  00 

Best  6  Merino  lambs, 3  00 

Best  Saxon  buck, 4  00 

2d  best  Saxon  buck, 2  00 

Best  French  and  Spanish  buck,.. 4  00 

2d  best  French-  and  Spanish  buck, 2  00 

Judges. — Franklin  Brownell,  William  H.  Bacon,  and  Jonathan  Gflrd. 
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SWIKii. 


Best  boar, |2  00 

2d  best  boar, 1  00 

Best  80V  aad  pigs, 2  00 

2d  beat  bow  and  pigs, 1  00 

Judges. — Hiram  Jewell,  Archibald  Jewell,  and  Joseph  Jones. 

ER0DUC18  OF  DAIRY. 

Best  10  lbs.  butter, $1  00 

Beat  10  lbs.  cheese, 100 

Judges. — Mrs.  Justus  Gage,  Mrs.  Geo.JMeacham,  Mis.  Rubea  AlloD. 

FRUIT  AND    VBGETABLEa, 

Best  I  bushel  wheat, #0  50 

"  ^  bushel  com, - 50 

"  ^  bushel  apples, _ 50 

"  variety  apples, _ 50 

"  peck  peaches, 50 

"variety  peaches, 50 

"       "      pears, 50 

"       "      pluma, _ 50 

"      "      giapes, _ 50 

"    ^  bushel  Irish  potatftes, , , 50 

"    i  bushel  Sweet  potatoes, 50 

"    variety  garden  vegetables, 50 

Judges. — Justus  Gage,  Augustine  Reading,  and  Leander  Tompkins. 

AOBICULTUBAL    lUPLEMENTS, 

Best  double  waggon, $2  00 

"  l^i^ggT: 2  00 

"  plow, 1  00 

"  com  cutter, ■. 1  00 

"  fanning  mill, 1  00 

"  grain  cradle, I  00 

"  horse  rake,- 50 

"  straw  cutter, 50 

"  cheese  press, 60 

"  chum,. 50 
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Best  two  Loree  harrow, $2  00 

Judges. — Hubbell  Waicer,  Hubbard  Thomas,  John  S.  Gage,  Chas. 
Jonee,  Cyrus  Baeon. 

LOME  STIC     MANUFACICRBS. 

Beet  10  yards  wool  cloth, $1  00 

2d  best  1 0  yards  wool  cloth, SO 

Best  10  yards  carpet, 1  00 

2d  best  10  yards  carpet, 50 

Best  10  yards  r^  carpel, 1  00 

2d  best  10  yari's  rag  carpet, 60 

Best  hearth  rug, , 50 

Beet  coverlet, 1  00 

■2d  best  coverlet, 50 

Best  quilt, 1  00 

2d  best  quill, 50 

Best  pr.  wool  stockings, 50 

Best  10  yards  linen, 1  00 

■2d  best  10  yards  linen, 58 

Judges.— Mrs.  W.  G.  Beckwitb,  Mis.  D.  S.  Kingsbury,  Mm  L.  D. 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bacon,  Mrs.  M.  _G.  S^. 

The  conunittee  last  above  named,  are  also  Judges  of  fancy  articles,, 
muslin,  work,  pfdnting,  &c  On  all  articles  under  that  bead  premiutnE 
may  be  awarded  at  the  diecretion  6t  the  committee,  not  exceeding  two 
dollars. 

MlSCELLANEOra  ARTICLES. 

Bestsaddle  and  bridle, $1  00 

"  double  harness, 2  00 

"  angle  harness, 1  00 

"  side  upper  leather, 1  Ofl 

"sidehamees    "      100 

"  pair  men's  boots, 50 

"  pair  women's  shoes, 50 

"10  lbs.  maple  sugar, 50 

"  box  honey, SO 

"  bee  hive, 60 

"  horse   shoeing, 1  00 
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Best  iot of  tinware,,-- $1  00 

adbest        do        50 

Best  4^  doz.  cane  bottom  chairs, 1  00 

"          common  ctaire, 50 

Best  fall-ieaf  table, 1  00 

"  stand, 50 

Judges — H.  Garwood,  8.  D,  Wright^  John  Letts. 
Fowxa. 

Beet  coop  of  fowl^ tl  00 

ad  best        do 50 

Judges — A.  Kingsbuij,  J.  Lofland,  C.  Spanahan,  Joeeph  Smith. 


LIST  OF  PEEMIUMS 

Awarded  at  the  Annual  Fair,  held  at  Cassopolis,  Oct.  3d  and  4th, 
]8fi4: 

CATTLK. 

Oxen,  Daniel  Mcintosh,  lat  premium, $5  00 

"  2d        "         3  00 

Steets,  3  yoara  old,  Joseph  Crane,  2d  prem., 2  00 

Tearling  steera,  William  Seats,  lat  premium, Transactions- 

"  Avery  Smith,  2d  "         " 

I>eyon  bull,  Keuben  Allen,  1st  prem^ 5^  00 

Devon  cow,  "  "  8  00 

^         "  "  Transactions. 

Devon  bull  calf,      "^  Diploma. 

Devon  heifer  calf,     "  " 

Durham  buU,  Wm.  Jones,  1st  prem., 5  00 

"         P.  Mars,  2d  prem ; 3  00 

Durham  cow,  Chas.   Jonea,  1st  prem, 3  00 

"        Jas.  E.  Bonine,  2d    "    2  00 

Durham  heifer,  2  years  old,  Arch.  Jewell,  Ist  prem^ 3  00 

Durham  hiofer,  1  year  old,  Ist  prem., 2  00 

Durham  calf,  Arch.  Jewell,  let  prem^ Transactions. 

"    bull,  1  year  old.  Arch.  Jewell,  1st  prem., 2  00 
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Durliain  calf,  Wm,  Jonea,  lat  pram., $2  00 

"      "  "  adprem, Tranaactiona, 

Grade  buU,  Justus  Gage,  lat  prem., 5  00 

"        "  W.  H.  Bacon,  2d  prem, 3  00 

"    cow,  Daniel  Mcintosh,  Ist  prem., 3  00 

"        "  '■  2d  prem.,  Ttansactions, 

Blood  horsoa,  Alex.  Haskins,  lat  prem, 13  00 

"        "      Wm.  Manuel,  2d  prem,-. 4  00 

Stallion,  Lewis  Rinehart,  1st  prem., 6  00 

"         Robert  Shidler,  2d  prem., 4  00 

"         3  years  old,  L.  Beams,  1st  prem^ 4  00 

"        S    "      "    Lorenzo  Painter,  2d  prem., 3  00 

Colt,  3  years  old,  B.  A.  Tharp,  1st  prem, 4  00 

"   3     "      "     Isaac  Ha!!,  2d  prem, 3  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old,  Uzzie!  Putnam,  Ist  prem., 3  00 

"         2  years  old,  Thomas  Peak,    2d   prem., 2  00 

a  year  old  colts,  Peter  Shaffer,  1st  prem,, _ 3  00 

2  year  old  colts,  Lucius  Rathbun,  2d  prem., 2  00 

Yearlings,  I.  A.  Shingledecker,  Ist  prem., , 2  00 

Yearlings,  Daniel  Fisher,  2d  prem., 1  00 

Brood  mares,  Chas.  Jones,  1st  prem., 6  00 

"           «    Jaa.  Girt,  2d  prem., 3  00 

Sucking  colt,  L.  Eathbon,  lat  prem, 2  00 

"          "    Jas.  Girt,  2d  prem,, 100 

Draft  hotsea,  Jaa.  Eeynolds,  lat  prem., 5  00 

"          "    L.  Blackmar,  2d   prem., 3  00 

Carnage  horses,  S.  D.  Wright,  Ist  prem., 5  00 

"            "      John  Letts,  2d  prem, 3  00 

Boggy  horses,  John  Adamson,  lat  prem., -. 8  00 

"            "    Jas.  Townsend,  2d  piem., 2  00 

Saddle  horses,  P.  Norton,  1st  prem., 3  00 

'             "     J.  W,  Nicholson,  2d  prem., 2  00 

Match  horses,  Amos  Jonea,  lat  prem., 5  00 

"            "  Daniel  Fisher,  2d  prem.,.,,. 8  00 
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Spanieh  ewes,  Jas.  E.  BoDine,  Ut  prem., $i  OD 

"            "     Chae.  Jones,  2d  prem., 3  00 

"        lambs,  Jas.  E.  Bonine,  Ist  prem,, 3  00 

"        buck,  Nathan  Jones,  1st  prem,, i  00 

"             "     W.H.  Bacon,  ad  prem., 2  00 

French  buck,  Wm.  Jones,  Ist  prem., 4  00 

"          "    Wath an  Jones,  2d  prem., 3  00 

"       and  Spanish  ewes,  J,  Jones,  1st  prem., 4  00 

"         "        "       buck,  W.  H.  Bacon,  1st  prem., 4  00 

"         "         "        "                 "             2d  prem., 3  00 

Saxon  buck,  Jas.  E.  Bonice,  Ist  prem., Tranaactions. 

SWIKE. 

Suffolk  boar,  B.  G.  &  E.  Bael,  1st  premium,  (no  competition,)  Trace, 

2d         "  "  Dipioma. 

Suffolk  BOW,  "  Ist        ■■  ■'  Diploma. 

"      pigs,  B.  G.  &  E.  Buel,  1st  premium. 
Boar,  Parker  Mars,  Ist  premium, 12  00 

"    Wm.  Jones,  2d        "         1  00 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DAIRY. 

Butter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stran,  1st  premium, Il  00 

"      Mrs.  W.  G,  Beckwith,  2d  premium, 1  00 

GRA2S,  PRUIT  ASD  VEGETABLES, 

Wheat,  Archibald  Jewell,  let  premium, $0  50 

Com,  Jas.  E.  Bonine,         "  "^ .■...,         50 

Apples,  D.  T.  Kicholson,  best  i  bushel,  Ist  prem,, 50 

"       Harvey  Dussny,  best  variety,  lat  premium, 50 

"      D.  T.  Nicholson,  variety  large  and  fine, Diploma. 

"      Allen  Dunning,  largest  variety,  1st  premium, Trans, 

Pears,  Joseph  Harter,  large  and  £ne,  no  competition, Diploma. 

Grapes,  Dr.  Tompkins,  fine  specimen,  no  comp.,  1st  prem.,. .  .Diploma. 

Potatoes,  Coral  Messenger,  let  prem., 50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Nathan  Jones,  fine  specimen,  no  comp,, Diploma. 

Badiahea,  Hamilton  White,  large,  no  competition. 

Quinces,  Wm.  L  Goodsferd, Diploma. 
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AGRICVLTUBAL  lUPLEMENIS. 

Waggon,  Henry  Warner, Diploma. 

Starbuci  p]ow,  W.  H.  Penrose, Diploma. 

StCIair    "  " Diploma. 

Straw  cutter,  "  Diploma. 

Salmon's  improved  seed  and  grain  separator,  Coolt  &  Beeson,  Diploma- 
The  above  articles  being  manufactured  oat  of  the   county,   cash  pre- 
miums are  not  awarded,  but  the  committee   speak  very  highly  of  each 
article. 

DOMESTIC  MAKUFACICBES. 

Piece  flannel,  Wm.  Jones, $1  00 

Quilt,  Mra.  Betsey  Manering,  Ist  prtmium, 1  00 

"     "      Robt  Shidler,        2d         "        50 

"    piece  work,  Mrs.  Jas.  Jewell,  let  prem., 1  00- 

"           "           "    Nathan  Jones,  2d  premium, 50- 

Hearth  rug,  Miss  C.  Dunning,  1st  premium, 1  00 

■'      Mrs.  W,  G.  Beckwitb,  2d  prem. 50 

Muslin  work,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Tytherleigh, 1  00 

E^  carpet.  Mis  Charlotte  Dunning, 1  00 

Double  coverlet,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bonine, 1  00 

Fancy  boxes,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Jones, Diploma  and  50 

Knitting  work,  "Miss  Louisa  Osbom, 50 

Card  Basket,  Miss  H.  H".  Beckwith, 50 

Lamp  mat,      "             "               50 

Work  pocket,  Miss  Derlin,  fine,  but  not  entered  in  time  for  es- 
amination. 

Brooms,  Joseph  Crane, , 50 

Brushes,  Joseph  Crane, Diploma. 

MISCELLAKEOrS  ARTICLE 9. 

Penmanship,  J,  B.  Mcintosh, Diploma- 
Horse  shoeing,  Parker  B.   Holmes, tl  00 

Maple  sugar,  Danl  Carlisle, 50 

Apple  pearer,  Nathan  Jones, Diploma, 

8  jars  honey,  Dr.  Tompkins, Transactions: 

ITat  irons,  Henry  Warner, Diploma. 
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B.  G.  &^.  Buel,  black  Cayuga  ducks, Diploma. 

"  white  Poland  top-not  ducka, Diploma. 

Wm.  L.  Goodspeed,  black  Poland  top-not  chickens, Diploma. 

Conrad  Fry,   Shanghai,  lat  premium, Il  00 

Geo.  B.  Turner,     "         2d        "         fiO 

D.  M.  HOWELIi,  Seo'y- 

The  society  then  prodeeded  to  the  election  of  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year,  to  wit; 

Presidenl — William  Sears,  La  Grange. 

V.  Presidents — Archib^d  Jewell,  Wayne ;  Marcus  Peck,  Jefferson ; 
Geo.  Kedfieid,  Ontwa;  Isaac  Hull,  ilalvin ;  Stephen  Jones,  Penn ;  Sam- 
uel F.  Anderson,  La  Grange;  Henry  Howzer,  Pokagon;  Ezekiei  C. 
Smith,  Howard;  Daniel  Blosh,  Silver  Creek;  Milo  Powell,  Porter; 
Benj.  Hathaway,  Volinia;  Heman  Eedfield,  Mason;  Henry  Aldrich, 
ililton;  JohntJoff,  Msrcellus;  Ira  Warren,  Newbei^. 

I^easvrer — J.  K.  EJUet. 

Secretary — E.  B,  Warner. 

STATISTICS  OF    CAS8  COUNTY  FOK  THB    YBAR    1854. 

No.  of  acres  of  land  taxable, 223,931 

"               "              improved, 68,060 

"    of  acres  Bowed  with  wheat, 19,988 

"     of  acres  of  corn  harvested  previous  year, 21,858 

"    of  bushels  of  com  raised        "           "      546,433 

"        of  wheat     "           "             "       SSOiYSS 

"     of  acres  of  wheat  harvested    "             " 16,40? 

"    of  bushels  of  all  other  kinds  of  gtain, 303,437 

''     of  bushels  of  potatoes  raised, 96,988 

"     of  Ions  of  hay  raised  previous  year, 15,012 

"    of  pounds  of  wool                 "         '?1,741 

"             "^             pork,                  "         1,161,563 

"             "             butler,                "          185,510 

"            "             cheese,                "         21,790 

"             "             sugar,                 '■         '    47,704 

"    of  horses  one  year  old  and  over, 3,869 

"    of  neat  cattle,  other  than  oxen  and  cows, 3,979 
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No.    of    work  oxen 1,115 

"     of  milch  cowa, _ 3,95S 

"     of  sheep, 24,462 

"     of  swine  over  sii  months  old, 14,863 

"     of  ruoa  of  atone. __ 8 

"     of  bbls  flour  made  previous  year, 7,360 

Valuo  of  products  the  past  year, $30,780 

¥o.  of  saw  milla, 2g 

"      grist   mills, 3 

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  saw  mills, $40,500 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed  previous  year, 4,327,000 

Value  of  goods  imported  for  sale, $212,700 

Amount  raised  by  the  Society, ..  $116  7S 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  co'jnty,  l-IOtimill  tax, 271  00 

$387  7S 
Amount  paid  in  premiums  awarded, 198   50 

Balance  in  Treasury, $189  S3 

Fumber  of  inhabitants  in  Cass  county,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, was  males, 6,429 

If  umber  of  females, _.         5,973 

Total, 13,402 

There  are  about  12,000  or  13,000  acree  of  prairie  land,  and  about 
15,000  orl6,000of8wamp  landB,inthia  county,  The  settlement  of  this 
county  was  first  commenced  about  the  year  1881. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  although  on  account  of  the  cold  and 
unpleasant  weather  on  the  days  of  our  county  fair,  there  was  not  aa 
much  interest  taken  In  it  aa  was  anticipat«d,  but  on  the  whole  there  was 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  animals  on  exhibition, 
and  also  in  the  agricultural  implementB  presented  for  inspection.  We 
are  tberefore  warranted  in  the  belief  that  we  are  making  some  little 
progress  in  the  important  science  of  agriculture  in  this  county. 
Tery  respectfully  yours, 

E.  B.  WARNER, 

Secretary. 
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GENESEE  COUNTY. 


CtF-iKD  Blakc,  (irsbhhe  Co.,  Mich^  Dec  Xlth,  1954, 
J.  C.  HoLKKS,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Michigan  Stale  Agricullural  Society  : 

Dear  Sib — There  ia  do  falling  off  this  year  in  the  interest  heretofore 
maaifoated  in  Genesee  county  ia  favor  of  imprOTement  in  agricultural 
pmnuilB.  WithiQ  the  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  land  has 
been  cleared:  and  the  clearings  of  previous  yeara  have  been  much  en- 
hanced ia  value  by  open'  and  under  draining.  Not  only  doea  this,  in  a 
manner,  create  additional  land,  by  rendering  fruitful  tracts  formerly  cor* 
aiderod  worthless,  but  an  excellent  coat  of  manure  ia  produced  that  will 
be  found  useful  for  almost  any  soil.  The  practical  importance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  thorough  draming  is  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  here,  and 
is  dofltined  to  add  immensely  to  the  productive  capabilities  of  farms. 

Due  attention  ia  also  paid  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  and  ia  mani- 
feat  in  the  superiority  to  be  observed  in  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  first  in 
the  animals  imported,  and  secondly  in  those  raised  in  the  county.  The 
old  and  mfetior  breeds  are  gradually  giving  place  to  the  best  that  can 
be  procured  which  prove  adapted  to  our  wants  and  the  climate.  In 
this  regard,  expense  seems  to  be  but  a  secondary  consideration  with  our 
farmers,  in  comparison  with  getting  the  most  valuable  blood. 

Kotwithstanding  the  drought  of  the  past  season,  which  has  operated 
so  injuriously  upon  some  sections  of  the  States,  and  from  which  our 
county  has  not  been  exempted,  we  have  raised  abundance  of  grain  and 
other  produce,  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  stock,  as  well  as  for 
the  large  and  increasing  emigration  which  is  coming  in  here,  as  well  as 
^reading  itaelf  north  and  west  of  ua.     It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  if  ihe  nature  of  iLe  eeasoit  ias  cut  short  in  many  icBtaDces  the 
quantity  of  the  farmer's  crops,  they  have  no  particular  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  quality ;  and  the  defieiecey  has  been  measarabJy  compeEsa- 
t«d  for,  by  remunerative  prices. 

Tnting  a  general  view  of  the  rsBulta  of  the  past  year  upon  Genesee 
county,  Tve  find  ample  reason  to  be  thankful  to  a  gracious  proTidence; 
r.dded  to  which,  the  men  seem  willing  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  thus  improve  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  them. 
Tours  respectfully, 

R.  B.  PERRY, 
CorretpoYiding  Secretary,  Qenesee  County. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  C07*iMIT- 
TEE  OF  THE  GENESEE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

J.  C.  HoLU£8,  Esq.: 

Sir — In  wmplianoe  with  your  requwt  "t^  have  embodied  in  the 
reports  of  fie  county  Societies,  a  history  of  the  county  from  its  organi- 
zation, till  fie  present  time^  and  also  »  descripion  of  soil,  limber,  &c^" 
we  will  introduce  the  treatment  of  the  topics  upon  which  our  by-laws 
require  us  to  report,  with  a  short  notice  of  the  ear}y  settlement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  county,  from  such  meagre  facts  and  records  as  are  wifhin 
our  knowledge. 

The  first  !qnd  taken  up  in  this  county,  from  the  general  government, 
was  in  1824.  In  1826,  a  few  pioneers  located  in  tie  southern  part  of 
the  county,  but  for  several  yeare  the  whole  amount  of  tie  purchases 
from  government  did  notesoeed  600  or  TOO  acres.  Most  of  the  earh- 
est  settlers  in  this  county  emigrated  from  Livingston,  Monroe,  and  Gen- 
esee, in  N.  Y.,  and  a  few  came  from  Vermont.  They  were  just  the 
men  to  develop  a  new  territory,  and  tie  enterprise  and  energy  which 
promoted  their  removal,  contmued  to  act  ia  their  new  home  in  conjunc- 
tion with  perseverance  and  thrift,  advancing  step  by  step,  until  we  find 
them  to-day,  wealthy  and  respected  members  of  a  populo-js  communi- 
ty; and  many  of  them  distinguished  and  active  members  of  liia  Soci- 
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Until  the  organization  of  llie  county  in  1836,  however,  ihere  was  no 
yery  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  its  white  inhabitants.  The  estab- 
Jishment  of  the  first  mail  route  and  post  ofBce,  in  1836,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  a  military  road  whicli  the  Iflrritorial  government  were  cutting 
out,  from  Detroit  to  Saginaw,  through  the  centre  of  this  county,  af- 
forded some  impetus  to  Bettkment ;  and  upon  the  general  government 
locating  and  opening,  the  District  Land  Office  in  FJint,  in  1836,  a  per- 
fect rush  for  land  took  place,  by  which  the  office  was  literally  besieged. 

From  that  time  forivard,  the  increase  of  population  and  development 
of  the  resources  of  Genesee  county  have  progressed  with  steady  growth, 
and  as  much  rapidity  as  is  generally  consistent  with  kealthy  and  durable 
vitality.  In  order  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  progress  made,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  comparative  statement  of  her  statistics  in  the 
years  1840,  1850,  and  1854.  The  first  is  derived  from  the  U.  S.  cen- 
sus; the  second  from  De  Bow's  valuable  Compendium  of  the.  Seventh 
Census,  just  published  by  order  of  Congress;  and  the  last  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  Supervisors,  now  lodged  in  the  County  Clerk's  office: 

No.  of  mhabitants, 4,268  12,031  15,418 

"     horses  and  mules, 418  1,699  2,463 

"    neatcattle, 3,468  10,641  11,056 

"     sheep, 1,007  25,695  33,236 

■'    Bwine, 6,540  6,299  6,600 

Bushels  of  wheat  harvested, 37,399  134,021  1 69,027 

•'       com           "        17,676  128,326  1 19,831 

"     other  kinds  of  grain  harvested,  27,966  87,267  87,962 

■'     potatoes                         "          41,442  52,117  59,467 

Tonaof  hay, 1,941  16,964  19,883 

Pounds  of  wool  sheared, !,S02  73,804  91,930 

"      butter  and  cheese  made, 326,021  331,702 

"      pork  marketed, 230,682 

No.  of  flouring  mills, 3  7  11 

Barrels  of  flour  made, 1,050  24,427  31,756 

No.  of  saw-milla, 10  5  31 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed, 5,200,000  13,435,000 

Value    "             "     138,725  $78,377 

"    of  manufactures  of  alJ  kinds, $2,958  $194,176  $262,020 

Capital  invested  in         do.            $35,600  $112,265  $19-5,975 
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The  soil  of  tke  county  variea  cooaidetable  in  different  townships  and 
sections.  It  is  considered  that  the  southern  tier  of  towns  has  generally 
a  sandy  gravelly  soil,  the  middle  towns  a  clayey  loam  and  sand — loam 
and  clay  predominating,  while  much  of  the  notliern,  like  the  southern, 
part  of  the  county  ia  aandy  gravelly. 

The  south  part  of  the  county  is  mostly  oak  openings,  with  some  tim- 
bered opeainga  and  plains.  The  north  half  is  entirely  timbered  land ; 
some  portions  heavily  timbered,  but  the  greater  part  would  be  called 
medium.  The  prevailing  wood  is  oak,  maple,  beech  and  bass,  mixed 
with  black  walnut,  butternut,  hickory,  and,  indeed,  almost  everything — 
Ibe  whole  being  interspersed  with  some  considerable  patches  of  pine. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1850,  and  ila  effect  was  almost  imme- 
diately visible  upon  all  within  the  scope  of  its  objects.  Working  annu- 
ally with  increased  success,  its  influence  is  continually  extending  and  be- 
coming better  appreciated.  For  more  particular  information  in  relation 
to  its  proceedings,  we  would  refer  to  its  several  annual  reports. 

With  this  cursory  retrospect,  in  response  to  your  request,  and  which 
may  probably  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

On  the  whole,  the  past  has  been  a  season  of  eminent  prosperity  to 
our  farming  community,  for  though  they  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  drought,  the  damf^e  to  crops  from  this  cause,  has  been  leas  in  this 
than  in  most  other  sections  of  our  State  and  many  others;  for,  while 
the  crops  of  grass,  spring  grain,  and  potatoes  have  been  considerably 
diminished,  especially  in  the  light  soils  of  the  openings,  that  of  wheat, 
oar  great  staple,  has  been  abundant ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  which  moat  agricultural  products  have  commanded,  the  farmer 
baa  received  ample  remuneration  for  his  toil,  and  bad  abundant  reason 
"to  bless  the  Bounteous  Giver." 

The  evidences  and  results  of  this  prosperity  are  apparent  on  every 
hand,  in  various  improvements — not  only  the  erection  of  new  and  sub- 
stantial buildings — the  removal  of  stumps — the  clearing  of  brush-grown 
headlands — the  substitution  of  new  fences  for  the  old  amalgamation  of 
briers,  bushes  and  rotten  rails — but  also  in  the  introduction  of  superior 
breeds  of  stock  and  sheep,  and  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  at 
a  liberal  expense.  The  manifest  improvement  in  stock  and  sheep  which 
vas  a  subject  of  general  remark  at  our  late  fair,  is  a  demonstration,  not 
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only  of  the  farmer's  proeperiij,  but  also  of  bis  intelligence  and  fsiih  in 
the  progress  of  hifl  art  when  based  on  scientific  principles.  The  Bame 
prosperous  state  of  affairs  is  farther  illustrated,  and  the  same  favorable  in- 
ference sustained  by  the  frequent  observation  of  the  most  improved  ^a6lM 
and  implements  for  facihtating  and  perfecting  tbe  till^e  of  the  fiekta, 
and  the  use  of  the  best  devised  machines  for  saving  labor.  All  theao 
things  indicate  advance  in  the  right  direction,  and  surest  several  re- 
flections. First,  the  tendency  of  all  real  advances  in  civilization,  to  de- 
velop the  unity  of  the  State  or  community,  and  the  mutual  relatdoiui 
which  exist  between  its  several  parts  and  the  intimate  dependenca  <rf 
one  cailing  and  pursuit  upon  another;  for,  while  the  farmer  pro0ts  by 
the  improved  adaptation  and  more  perfect  construction  of  his  tools  and 
implements,  this  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the  mechanic  in  the  reductdoB 
of  price  at  which  the  farmer  can  afford  his  products,  or  what  perhaps 
is  better  yet,  in  the  increased  demand  for,  and  more  ample  remunera- 
tion of  his  own  labor;  and  again,  the  advantage  which  is  so  obviously 
seen  lo  result  from  attention  to  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced within  a  few  years,  should  induce  o«r  farmers  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  with  careful,  diligent  scrutiny,  in  every  direction,  that  no  opportu- 
nity of  profiting  by  such  advantages,  may  escape  them.  This  principle 
is  well  understood  and  carefully,  systematically  heeded  by  out  la^ 
manufacturers  at  the  east;  and  it  is  by  this  in  a  great  measure,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  rival  successfiilly  foreign  competition,  and  at  tihe 
game  time  afford  labor  a  more  liberal  recompense  than  it  received  in 
other  countries. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  once  more  noticing  a  deficiency  which 
has  been  a  cause  of  chagrin  at  our  last  as  well  as  all  previous  eshibi- 
tione,  which  we  hope  to  see  avoided  in  future — we  allude  lo  the  mea- 
gemesa  in  the  mechanical  department,  especially  of  improved  imjJe- 
menta  of  husbandry.  Now,  we  think  that  the  same  prudent  foresight 
and  scrutinizing  alertness  which  we  have  just  commended  in  our  maa- 
ufacturers,  and  recommended  to  our  agriculturists,  should  induce  the  in- 
ventors, makers  and  venders  of  improved  implements,  to  secure  a  full 
exhibition  of  such  at  all  our  fairs,  with  sufficient  attendants  to  demoif 
strafe  their  peculiar  advantages.  Such  a  course,  we  doubt  not,  would 
£nd  ample  recompense  in  the  addition  it  would  make  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  other  methods  of  advertising,  while  nt  the  same  time  A  Tould 
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i^Ateriidly  euliauce  tlie  iatoreet  of  our  aonuAl  exhibitions.  And  Sat  it 
not  be  thought  tliat  it  may  be  uonecessary  or  unprofitable  because  auch 
improTed  took  and  implementa  may  have  been  introduced  into  use  to 
■ome  or  even  considerable  extent,  for  the  continued  and  extensive  ad- 
yqrtiBing  in  the  newspapeta  in  such  casee,  shows  that  it  ia  well  under- 
stood ;  that  though  some  and  even  many  may  have  become  enlightened, 
many  move  still  remain  in  darkness  and  need,  as  in  other  cases,  "line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept." 

The  same  advantf^ea  which  have  so  obviously  resulted  from  atten- 
tion to  stock  and  toob,  we  doubt  not  will  be  ultimately  sought  and 
found  in  attention  to  the  elements,  differences,  dafloiencies  and  require- 
ments of  different  soils,  and  their  adaptation  to  different  crops,  the  prop- 
er season  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  their  tillage,  &&,  &c — ia 
a  word,  to  agricultural  cbemistry  and  scientific  agriculture. 

That  agriculture  ia  destined  to  profit  aa  much  at  least  by  the  teach- 
ings and  revelations  of  the  chemist,  as  it  has  from  the  aid  of  the  me- 
chanic, we  thmk  no  chimerical  prediction ;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  advancing  when  the  present  apathy  upon  this  subject, 
will  be  regarded  with  as  much  surprise  and  incredulity  as  we  now  be- 
stow upon  the  slock,  plow  tillage,  and  sickle  harvesting  of  some  of  the 
oldeet  nations  of  Europe.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  important 
subject  at  the  present  time,  further  than  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
valuable  instruction  in  this  department  at  our  University,  should  have 
been  so  soon  interrupted  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  late,  accomplish- 
ed, and  devoted  Prof.  Fox;  and  since  we  cannot  avail  ourselves,  further, 
of  the  advantages  of  his  oral  instructions,  let  us  take  as  a  substitute 
that  embodiment  of  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  attention  devoted 
to  this  subject,  which  we  find  in  his  "  Agricnltoral  Text  Book,"  a  work 
which,  while  it  is  of  peculiar  value  to  us  aa  having  been  prepared  in 
oar  midst,  with  particular  reference  and  adaptation  to  our  wants,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  of  the  same  extent  for  the  vast  amount  of 
accurate  information  which  it  contains  upon  a  great  variety  of  impor- 
tant subjects,  promoting  to  the  farmer  who  will  study  it  with  care,  as 
much  advantage  as  he  might  derive  from  an  improved  mechanical  aid,  in- 
n^ving  many  times  the  expense.  One  peculiar  advantage  which  rec- 
ommonds  it  to  a  large  otasa  who  find  but  little  time  for  reading  is,  that 
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from  its  admirable  armagement^  perspicuity  aad  couciseDass,  tha  precise 
infbimatioii  sought  upon  any  particular  subject  can  be  readily  obtained. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a'discflmiDg  practical  fartaer,  that  there  ia 
some  danger,  lest  under  the  stimulus  of  the  present  high  price  of  wheat, 
the  growing  of  this  grain  may  be  pushed  to  an  unnatural  extent,  which 
in  the  end,  shall  prove  disastrous  to  the  farmer,  and  through  him  to 
the  whole  community — another  iiluatration  of  the  unity  of  the  body, 
social  as  well  as  political,  and  the  impossibility  of  one  member  suffering 
without  involving  others  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  showing  the 
common  interest  all  have  in  the  promulgation  of  correct  views  upon  all 
subjects.  Whether  this  wise  caution  will  be  heeded  ia  an  age  when  a 
narrow  selfishness  is  allowed  tp  triumph  over  all  things,  even  enlighten- 
ed self-interrat,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt;  but  whether  it  be  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  lajvs  of  cause  and  effect  will  not  be  set 
aside,  whether  they  are  ignorantly,  heedlessly,  or  wilfully  disregarded, 
and  when  ail  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  may  have  become  as  sterile 
as  the  worn  out  fields  of  old  Virginia,  from  the  same  improvement  and 
unwise  system  of  repeated  cropping,  with  little  or  no  return  to  the  sot!, 
perchance  the  lessons  of  experience  may  bo  attended  to. 

The  commendable  spirit  of  careful  observation,  wise  discrimination 
and  energetic  action,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  particularly  requisite 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  horticulture.  We  are  now  stocking  a 
new  country  with  fruit  trees,  and  it  ia  a  question  of  no  trifling  interest 
how  we  do  it.  Premising  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  a  worthy  ob- 
ject, it  follows  as  a  natural  ^inference  tliat  it  ia  worth  doing  well;  and 
this  implies  many  things,  a  few  of  which  we  can  but  glance  at  at  pree- 
ent.  Of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  to  be  met  with,  it  is  of  course  desi- 
rable to  cultivate  the  heat,  and  what  these  are  is  to  be  determined  hy 
several  considerations,  aa  their  qualities,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
wanted,  their  productiveness,  adaptation  to  the  climate  and  particular 
soils,  their  greater  or  less  liability  to  failure  and  imperfection,  for  it  ia 
well  known  that  a  variety  of  established  reputation  and  great  value  in 
most  iocahties,  may,  in  other  sections,  or  in  a  different  soil, or  under  dif- 
ferent culture,  prove  inferior  or  worthless.  Now  it  is  desirable  that 
these  problems,  with  many  others,  such  as  the  best  time  and  method  of 
transplanting,  how  best  to  guard  against  untimely  frosts,  the  injury  from 
insect?  both  to  the  trees  themselves  and  the  fruit,  Ac,  should  be  solved 
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as  speedily  as  pofisible ;  and  to  promote  tlieir  soluiion  should  be  a  para- 
mount object  of  the  horticultural  department  of  our  annual  eiLibitioiis. 
To  this  end  we  should  encourage  the  collection  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  best  varieties,  to  be  accompaDied  wiih  a  statement  of  tie  character 
of  the  soil  upon  which  they  had  been  grown,  and  the  aid  (if  any)  which 
they  have  received  in  the  form  of  manures,  &c.,  with  a  comparison  wiih 
otier  known  varieties  grown  in  the  same  soil  and  onder  the  same  clr- 
oimstances,  whenever  there  is  a  marked  differene*.  Here  a  suggestion 
arises,  that  it  wo'-ild  be  profitabje  in  this  and  other  cases  to  encourage, 
by  adequate  premiume,  investigaiions  which  establish  important  facts. 
Sneh  a  course,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  facts  collected  as  a  basis 
for  subsequent  inferences,  would  fosier  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  aoc^^rate 
observation  eo  indispensable  for  the  full  deveiopmentof  agriculture  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art. 

There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  we  would  call  attendon;  and 
though  it  may  appear  trivial  to  some,  it  will  not  be  so  deemed  by  the 
thoughtful  farmer  mho  knows  how  much  of  his  success  depends  upon 
attention  to  such  things  at  tie  right  time.  The  subject  we  refer  to  is 
the  introduction  of  noxious  weeds,  for  when  it  is  recollected  how  much  of 
the  farmer's  time  and  care  are  expended  in  eradicating  these  pests,  and 
how  large  a  proportion  of  those  even  in  this  newly  settled  couotiy  are 
of  foreign  origin,  and  how  much  ihe  cultivation  of  some  seciions  has 
been  embarrassed  by  their  esc^ve  multiplication,  he  will  be  ready  in 
Jiis  case  to  admit  the  application  of  Poor  Richard's  aphorism,  that  "  an 
ounce  of  preventative  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The  inconvenience  and 
damage  which  ourfarmers  have  esperienced  from  the  introduction  of  chess, 
cockle,  Ac,  among  their  wheat,  should  teach  them  to  be  on  the  alert 
against  a  still  more  troublesome  peel,  the  "  Pigeon  Weed,"  which  we 
are  informed  is  making  its  appearance  among  as.  During  the  past 
season  we  have  met  with  a  smgle  plant  of  the  "White  Weed"  or  Daisy, 
which  has  proved  so  sniioying  in  tie  meadows  at  tie  east ;  and  observ- 
ed a  limited  patch  of  the  •'  Wild  Teazle,"'  which,  from  the  iuxuriacce  of 
its  growth  and  its  rejection  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  promises,  if  left  alone 
a  few  years,  to  make  itself  as  conspicuous  as  it  now  is  in  some  pats  of 
New  York,  where  it  contends  with  the  '^  Canada  Thistle ''  and  "Milk 
"Weed  "  in  stifling  the  growth  of  ail  that  is  valuable.  Oiiera  of  the 
same  class  might  be  mentioned,   tut  it  is   sufficient  to  remaik  that  if 
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such  "aida  to  the  fanner "  are  oot  desirable,  it  is  much  easier  and  wisei- 
to  preyeot  their  diesenuiiatioti,  rather  than  attempt  an  interminable  war 
of  extermination  after  they  have  once  established  themselves  and  be- 
come widely  scattered  through  the  land. 

Tiie  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Court 
House,  in  Flint,  on  the  llth  of  January,  18S4,  the  President  in  the 
Chair. 

The  annua!  report  of  the  asecutive  committee,  for  1853,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report  for  1853,  showing  the  foiiowing 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  society : 

Balance  on  hand  from    1852, $60  95 

Total  receipts  in  1863, S27  23 

$SB8  18 

Amount  of  premiums  paid, $160  25 

Other  eipenaes  of  the  society, 171  76 

: —  «332  01 

Leariag  balance  on  hand, $66  17 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted,  consolidating  the  du- 
ties of  the  recording  and  corresponding  secretaries  in  one  office;  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  executive  committee  from  five  to  seven 
members.  The  society  also  adopted  the  following  addition  to  their  by- 
laws, to  take  effect  from  the  next  distribution  of  premiutnH,  viz. : 

"Any  premiums  awarded,  and  not  demanded  from  the  Treasurer 
within  one  year  from  the  time  of  such  awards  being  declared,  shall  be 
forfeited  and  revert  to  the  Society." 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  year  1854 — the  Vice 
Presidente  viva  voce — all  the  others  by  ballot; 
President — Benjamin  Pierson. 
Vice  Presidents — (One  in  each  township.) 
Argentine,  Abraham  Middiesworth. 
AUas,  E.  O.  Qale. 
Clayton,  S.  B.  Stedman. 
Davison,  Daniel  Dayton. 
Fenton,  S.  0.  Sadler. 
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Flint,  Levi  "Walker. 
Flushings,  James  Hosej. 
Forest,  John  Crawford. 
Gainee,  James  Van  Vleet. 
Genesee,  D.  H.  Seeley. 
Grand  Blanc,  C.  D.  W.  Gibson. 
Montrose,  John  Farauharsoc. 
Mundy,  A.  C.  Johnson. 
Richfield,  Aiansdn  Munger. 
Thetford,  W.  L.  Van  Tjle. 
"Vienna,  "William  Bodice. 
Secrelary — F.  H.  Rank  in. 
Treasurer — E.  H.  Hazleton. 

Executive  Committee — Jonathan  Dayton,  E.  G.  Gale,  A.  E.  WL'cox, 
D,  N.  Montague,  J.  L.  Gage,  Daniel  Clarke,  Grant  Decker. 
Auditors — Le^i  Walker,  William  Pat«rson. 

In  tie  last  annual  report  of  this  Society,  mention  was  made  of  a 
very  generous  donation  of  a  number  of  Reports  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  other  valuable  Congressional  Publications,  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society,  by  Co!.  James  L.  Conger.  These  hooks  were 
received  in  sufficient  time  to  be  allocated  as  premiums  in  the  advertised 
list  of  the  Society,  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  Eret 
meeting,  on  the  27th  of  March.  Encouraged  by  the  sneeees  which  at- 
tended the  enhancement  of  the  previous  year's  premium  list,  the  com- 
mittee still  further  increased  the  number  and  value  of  the  premiumB, 
to  a  very  conaderable  extent,  in  all  the  principal  classes  of  competition. 
The  following  is  the  list  offered,  with  the  rules  for  exhibition: 

LIST   OF  PREMIUMS 
To  be  awarded  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Fair  of  tie  Genesee   County 
Agricultural  Society,  U>  be  held  on  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  4th 
and  Sth  days  of  October,  1664. 

1.  Best  cultivated  farm,  not  less  than  forty  acres,  and  not   Jess 

than  twenty-five  acres  cultivated.  Patent  Office  Report  and  $5  00 

■2.  Second  best  do., Patent  Office  Report  and    4  00 

3.  Third  best  do., Patent  Office  Report  and    -3  00 

4.  Fourth  best  do,, Palent  Office  Report  a  Ed     2  00 
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Vitviing  Committee  on  Farms. — Henry  Sehram,  of  Flint;  N.  Sf. 
Chittenden,  of  Qeneeee;  I.  C.  Atherton,  of  Flint. 

Competatora  for  the  premiumB  on  farniB  are  required  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  their  intention  to  offer  their  fjirms  in  competition,  on  or 
before  the  lat  day  of  June  next. 

The  Viewing  Committee  are  requested  to  Vmi  the  farma  entered  for 
competition,  during  the  last  week  of  June  next. 

1.  Beat  full  blooded  Short  Homed  Durham  buB,  1  year  old 

fr  over, __ $S  00 

2.  Second  best  full  blooded  Short  Homed  Durham  bull,  1 

year  old  or  over, 4  00 

3.  Third  best  faU  blooded  Short  Homed  Durham  bull,  1  yeat 

old  or  over, 3  00 

4.  Best  full  blooded  Devon  bull,  1  year  old  or  over, u  00 

5.  2dbe6t     ■'               ■"         -     "           "         «         4  00 

e.  Sdbeet     ■■               ■'         ■'     ■'           ■'        "          3  00 

7.  Best  bull,  2  years  old  or  over,..  .Patent  Office  Report  and  3  00 

3.  2d  best  bull,  2  years  old  or  over, . .  Patent  OfBce  Report  and  2  00 

9.  3d  beet  bull,  2  years  old  or  over,  Patent  Office  Report  and  1  00 

10.  Best  yeailmg  bull, Patent  Office  Report  and  3  00 

11.  2d  best  yearling  bull, Patent  Office  Report  and  2  00 

12.  3d  best  yearling  bull, Patent  Office  Report  and  1  00' 

13.  Best  bull  cal^ Patent  Office  R^rt  and  2  00' 

14.  2d  beet  buU  calf, Patent  Office  Report  and  1  fiO' 

15.  3d  beet  bull  calf, Patent  Office  Report  and  1  00 

16.  Beet  milch  cow, , Patent  Office  Report  and  3  Ofr 

17.  2d  best  milch  cow, Patent  Office  Report  and  2  09 

18.  3d  best  milch  cow, Patent  Office  Report  and  3   00 

19.  Best  yoke  working  oien, 5  06 

20.  2d  beat  yoke  working  oxen, Patent  Office  Report  and  3  00 

21.  3dbeat    ",        "             "    Patent  Office  Report  and  2  00" 

22.  Best  five  yoke  of  oxen  from  auy  one  township,  not  in  sep- 

arate  competition, , 10  00 

23.  Best  joke  of  4  year  old  steers,.  .Patent  Office  Report  and  3  Off 

24.  2d  best  yoke  of  4  year  old  steere,  Patent  Office  Report  mi  3  Off 
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25.  3d  best  yoke  of  i  joar  oid  steers,  Putent  Office  Report  and  tl  00 

26,  Beat  yoise  of  3  year  old  Kteers, 3  00 

S7,  2d  best  yoke  of  3  year  old  steers, g  00 

28.  Sd  beet  yoke  of  3  year  old  steera, 1  OO 

29.  Best  joke  of  2  year  old  altera, 2  CO 

30.  2d  best  yoke  of  2  year  old  steers, 1  50 

31.  3d  best  yoke  of  2  year  old  ateers, 1  00 

32.  Beat  yota  yearling  steers, 2  00 

83.  2d  best  yoke  yearling  steers, 1  00 

34.  3d  beat  yoke  yearling  steera, 50 

35.  Best  2  year  old  heifer, , 2  00 

36.  2d  beat  2  year  old  beifer, 1  00 

37.  .gdbest  2  year  old  heifer, 50 

38.  Best  yearling  heifer, 1  50 

39.  2d  twat  yearling  heifer, 1  00 

*0.  3d  best  yearliog  heifor, _ 50 

41.  Beat  heifer  calf, 1  00 

42.  2d  beat  heifer  cal^ 50 

HORSES. 

^L  Best  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over, |5  00 

g.  2d  beat  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over, 3  00 

8.  3d  best  aiallion,  4  years  old  or  over, 2  00 

4.  Best  BtallioD,  3.  years  old, 3  00 

B.  2d  best  slailioD,  3  years  old, 2  00 

6.  3d  best  stallion  3  years  old, 1  00 

7.  Best  ijrood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  aide,  4  years  old  or  over, 

Patent  Office  Report  and 3  00 

5.  2d  best  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  aide,  4  yehra  old  or 

over, Patent  Office  R«pott  and  2  00 

?,  3d   best  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  side,  4  years  old  or 

over, Patent  Office  Report  and  1  00 

SO.  Best  span  of  matched  Horses,  4  yearn  old  or  over.  Patent 

Office  Report  and 5  00 

11.  2d  best  Bpac  of  matched  horses,  4  yeara  old  or  over,  Patent 

Office   Report  and 3  00 

It  3d  beat  span  of  matched  horses,  4  years  old  or  over.  Patent 

Office  Report  and „ 2  00 
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13.  Beet  gelding,  4  yeara  old  or  over, |'2  50 

14.  2d  best  gelding  4  years  old  ov  over, 3  00 

16.  3d        "             4         "            "        1  00 

16.  Beat  gelding      3        "        2  00 

17.  2d         "             3         "        1  00 

18.  Bestmare           4         "        or  over, 2  00 

19.  Sd         "             4         "            "        1  00 

20.  Best      "             3         "         2  00 

21.  ad         "             3         "        1  00 

22.  Beat  colt             2         "       gelding  or  stallioo, 2  00 

as.  2d       "               2         «                     "               1  00 

24.  Best  mare  cok    2         "        2  00 

25.  2d             «         2         "        1  00 

26.  Best  yearling  colt, 1  00 

27.  2d                 "        SO 

Any  span  of  horses  entered  for  competition  aa  matched  horses,  must 

resemble  each  other  in  size,  form,  color  and  action. 


1.  Best  fine  wool  buck,  1  year  old  or  ovei'.  Patent    Office  Re- 

port and -.  $3  00 

2.  2d  best  fine  wool  buck    1  year  old  or  over.  Patent  Office 
Report  and 2  00 

3.  3d  beat  fine   woo!  buck  1  year  old  or  over,  Patent  Office 

Report  and  .._ 1  00 

4.  Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 4  00 

5.  2d           "               "    3  00 

6.  ad          "               "    2  00 

7.  Best       "     five  buck  lambe, Patent  Office  Report  and  3  00 

8.  2d          '-       "           "            "                     "  2  00 

9.  3d          *■      "           "            "                     "  1  00 

10.  Beat        "      "  ewelambs, "                     "  3  00 

11.  2d           "      "        " -           "                     "  2  00 

12.  3d           "       "       "           "                     "  1  00 

13.  Best  Leicestershire  buck  and  two   ewes, 2  00 

14.  "     Southdown             "               "         Patent  Office    Re- 
port  and 2  OO 

60 
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15.  2d    Soaihdown    buck  acd  two  ewes,  Patent   Office  Eeport 

and _ $1  00 

SIVJKI. 

1.  Best  boar,  1  year  old  or  over, Patent   Office  Report  and  $3  00 

2.  2d       "      1         ■'  ■'       . . .  ■'  ■'  2  00 

3.  3d       "      1         "  ''       ...  '■  "  1  00 

4.  Best    "      4  montlis  old  or  over, 2  OO 

5.  2d       "      4  "  "        1  00 

6.  Best  sow,  and  not  lees  than  five  pigs,  Patent  Office  R«poit 

and 3  00 

7.  2d  best  sow,  and  not  less  than  five  pige,  Patent  Office  Report 

and 2  00 

8.  3d  best  sow,  and  not  less  than  five  pigs,  Patent  Office  Report 

aed 1  00 

rOULTKY. 

1.  Beat  cock  and  hen, $1   00 

2.  2d         ■•■           "      IS 

3.3d         "           "      50 

4.  Best  lot  of  poultry,  not  less  than  five,  owned  by  the  exhibi- 

■MT, - 1   00 

5.  2d  best  lot  of  poultry,  cot  less  than  five,  owned  by  the  exhibi- 

tor,    75 

6.  3d  best  lot  of  poultry,  not  less  than  five,  owned  by  the  exhibi- 

tor,    50 

FARMING  mPLEMESTB,  iiC. 

1.  Best  breaking-iip   plow  for  general  purpossB,  Patent  OfEce 

Report  and $3  00 

■2.  2d  best  breaking-up  plow  for  general  purposes.  Patent  Office 

Report   and 2  00 

3.  Beet  plow  for  single  team,  for  general  purposes,  Patent  Office 

Report  and 2  00 

4.  2d  beet  plow  for  single  feam,  for  general  purposes,  Patent 

Office  Report  and 1  00 

5.  Best  farni  wagon, Patent   Office  Report  and     3  00 

6.  2d  ^'  ''  2  OO 
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,  3d  bwt  farm  wagon, Patect  Office  Report  and  $1  00 

.  Beat  harrow, . : "                     "  1  00 

genera!  cultivator, "                     "  1  00 

fanning  mil!, "                     "  2  00 

straw  cutter, "                     "  1  00 

corn  and  cob  cnieter, "                     "  2  00 

borse  cart  for  farm,  .^ 1  00 

01         "         "         1  00 

borse  rake, 1   00 

01  joke, 50 

St  grain  cradle, 1  00 

3t  six  hand  rakes, _ 50 

bay  forks, 50 

manure  forks, - --  50 

7  rigging  foT  wagoc, 50 

bJBe, Paf«nt  Office  Report  and  3  00 

rt  corn  sheller,  hand  power, 50 

d  most  collective  assorticent  of  Agrieultura]  Imple- 
menls  mamifactured  in    this  couBty,  under  the  supervision 

of  the   exhibitor, Patent  Office  Eeport  and  2  00 

25.  Beet  horse  power  for  general  purposes.  Patent  Office  Report 

and 2  00 

MISCBLLANIOOe, 

1.  Best  buggy, *3  OO 

2.  Beat  carriage  harness, ■. 1  00 

3.  Best  wagoo  harness  for  farm, 1  00 

4.  "    bureau, 1  00 

5.  "    table, 50 

6.  "     variety  of  cabinet  ware, ., 1  00 

7.  "     window   blinds, 1  00 

8.  ■'     window  iaab,  24  lights, 50 

e.     "     panel  door, 50 

10,  •'     notch  cletis, - 50 

11,  ■'     chum, 50 

12,  "     pork  barrel, 50 

IS.    •'    flour  bane], 26 

li.     ■■     wash  tub, .50 
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15.  Beetlialf  dozen  pails , $0  SO 

16.  "     variety  of  Btone  ware, 50 

17.  '■     box  of  saleratus,  not  leas  than  100  pounds, 50 

18.  "     two  half  thousand  bunches  siiingiefl, 1  00 

19.  "    thousand  brick,  ten  to  be  exhibited, , 50 

20.  "     twelve  corn  brooms, 50 

SI.     "    bee  Live, _ 50 

22.  '^     10  Iba.  honey, SO 

23.  "     b  lbs,  maple  sugar,  with  process  of  manufacturing  and 
clarifying, 50 

24.  Best  gallon  of  maple  molasses, _ SO 

25.  "     made  coat, 50 

26.  "     pair  fine  boots, 50 

27.  "    pair  coarse  boots, _ 50 

28.  '■    pair  buckskin  mittens, 50 

29.  "           '■               gloves, 50 

HOEaB   3H0BIBG. 

1.  Span  of  horses  beat  shod, $1  00 

FLOCTtt. 

1.  Best  barrel  flour  from  least  wheat,  (with  a  full  statement  of 

the  same,) $2  00 

2.  9d  best  do,  with  statement, 1  00 


1.  Best  two  loaves  Baker's 


3.  Best        "        milk  or  salt  rising, . 

4.  2d  best   "  "        "  . 

5.  Best  two  loaves  yeast  rismg, 

6.  Sdbeat  "  "  

7.  Best  two  loavea  soda  rising, 


9.  Best  sample  corn  bread, . . 
10.  2d   " 
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1.  Bests  ;i6.  butter, Patent,  Office  Report  sod  81  00 

2.  2d  "          ■'           '■'■                      '■'■  "5 

S,  Sd  "          ■'           "                      ■'  50 

4.  4th"         "  Patent  Office  Report 

5.  Best  cheese, Patent  Office  Report  and  $1  00 

G.  2d    "             "                      "  V5 

1.  3d   "             "                      •■  50 

S.  4'.h-'             PateB'.  Office  Report- 

DOMHSTIC   MAKUFACTUREE. 

1.  BestwooUen   shawi, -. *1  00 

2.  2d  best          "            50 

3.  Beet  pair  ■woollen blankets, 1  00 

4.  2d    "                    "               -, SO 

5.  Best  10  yards  flannel, 1  00 

e.  2d   "              "            -50 

7.  Best  10  yards  woollen  doth, 1  00 

8.  2d  best"                     ■'          50 

9.  Best  10  yards  wooiien  carpet, 1  00 

10.  3d  ■'                     ■' 50 

11.  Best  10  yards  rag  carpet, 1  00 

12.  2d  "                   "              50 

13.  Best  10  yards  tow  doth, 1  00 

14.  2d  «                  "             50 

15.  Best  hearth  rug, 50 

HOSIEEY. 

1.  Beet  pair  woollen  knit  stockings, $0  50 

■2.  2d  "                       ■'                     26 

3.  Best  pair  cotton  knit  Etookinge, 50 

4.  2d  best            "             "           25 

5.  Best  pair  linen  knit  stockings, 60 

6.  2d  beet     "              "                25 

7.  Best  pair  ■woolen  socks, _ 50 

a  2dbest             "         25 

9.  Best  pair  cotton  socks, 50 

10.  gd  best              "         25 
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11.  Best  pair  woolen  kuit  mittens, - $0  50 

13.  2d  best           "                 "         2C 

13.  Best  pair  woolen  knit  gloves, 50 

14.  2d  best          "               "       25 

15.  Best  pair  ailk  knit  mitta, 75 

16.  2d  best          "           "     50 

17.  Beat  pair  cotton  knit  glomes, 75 

IB.  2d  best       "                 '■        50 

OaSAHatfTAL  NREDLS  WOHK. 

1.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  worsted  work, $1  90 

3.  Sdbest                "                             "          50 

3.  Best  ornamental  needle  work, SO 

4.  Sdbeat     "                   "         25 

5.  Best  ottoman  cover, 50 

6.  2d  best        "         25 

7.  Best  tabie  co7«r, 50 

8.  2d  best     '■          25 

9.  Best  worsted  worked  port  folio, 50 

10.  2dbest        "                 "        25 

11.  Best  flmcj  cbair  work  with  needle, 50 

12.  Sdbest              "                 "            25 

13.  Best  worked  collar, 50 

14.  2d  beat         "           25 

16.  Beat  worked  quilt, 1  00 

16.  Sdbest        "          50 

17.  Best  white  quilt, 50 

18.  Sdbest       "           25 

19.  Beat  lace  cape, 50 

■20.  2dbeat    «       26 

21.  Best  two  lamp  mats, , 50 

22.2dbeflt            "          2B 

28.  Beat  silk  bonnet, 50 

24.  2d  best      "        25 

86,  Best  straw  bonnet, , , . , 50 

26.  2d  best         "        85 

.27.  Best  straw  hat, 26 
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Discretionary  prermums  will  be  awarded  on  artiolaa  of  merit  not  ia- 
cludod  in  the  above  list. 

FANCV  WORK. 

I.  Best  apecimea  of  oraameata!  aheli  work, $1  00 

2.-2dbe8t            "                         "               ■    50 

3.  Best  specimen  of  wax  floweri, 1  00 

4.  2d  best     "                   ■'             75 

5.  3dbeat     '■                   "             50 

6.  Beat  and  largeat  collection  of  artificial  flowers, 1  00 

7.  Best  specimen  of  artificial  flowers, ,, •_ 75 

3.  2d  best             '■                 '■             ,.: 50 

9.  Sdbest             ■■                 "             25 

Ifl.  Best  oil  painting, 1  00 

11.  2d  beat       "        75 

12.  3d  best       "        50 

13.  Best  water  color  painting 7E 

14.  2d  best              "               ,__ 50 

15.  3d  best              '' 35 

16.  Best  specimen  cattle  drawing 1  OO 

17. -Ed  best     '■               '■■              Ett 

18.  Bast  Daguerreotype, 1  09 

Diacretionary  premiuioa  will  be  awarded   on   manufactured  articles 
of  merit,  not  included  in  the  above  list. 

FLOWERS. 

Greatest  lariety  and  quantity  of  flowers, $0  50 

B«flt  and  greatest  variety  of  Dahlias, £0 

Best  ten  disaimilar  blooms        "         £0 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  roses, 50 

Best  ten  diasirajlar  blooms     "       50 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  indigenous  plants, £0 

Best  collection  of  green  house  plants  owned  by  one  person,  50 

Best  floral  design, 50 

Beet  hand  ■boquet, 50 

Best  basket  boquet  with  handle, 50 

Best  grass  boquet, 60 
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FRCIT. 

1,  Best  aisortffieiit  acd  greatest  vaj-iety  of  tabie appies correctly 

named, $2  00 

2,  2d  best  asseortment  and  greatest  varietj  of  tabie  apples  cor- 

rectly earned, 1  50 

3,  3d  best  assortment  and  greatest  variety  of  table  apples  cor- 

rectly named, 1  00 

i.  4ih  best  assortment  and  greatest  variety  of  table  apples  cor- 
rectly named, 50 

5.  Best  single  variety  of  table  applee,  not  less  tban  six  specl- 

rnens, 50 

6.  Best  assortment  and  greatest  variety  of  winter  apples,  cor- 

rectly named, 2  00 

1,  3d  best  assoriment,  and  greatest  variety  of  winter  apples, 

correctly  named, 1   75 

8.  3d  best  assortment,  and  greatest  variety   of  winter  apples, 

correctly  named, 1  iiO 

9.  4tli  best  assortment,  and  greatest  variety  of  winter  apples, 

correctly   named, 1  35 

10.  5tli  best  assortment,  and  'greatest  variety  of  winter  applee, 

correctly  named, 1  00 

11.  6th  best  assortment,  and    greatest  variety  of  wintei  apples, 

correctly  named, 75 

12.  Best   assortment,  and   greatest  variety   of  pears,   correctly 

named, 1  00 

13.  2d  best  assortment,  and  greatest  variety  of  pears,  correctly 


14.  3d  beet  assortment,  and  greatest  variett  of  pears,  correctly 

named,   

15.  Best  asfiortment,  and  greatest  variety  of  paachos, 

1 6.  2d  beet  assortment,  and  greatest  variety  of  peaches, - 

17.  3d  best  assortment,  and  greatest  variety  of  peaches, 

IB.  Best  four  varieties  of  plums,  sis  specimens  each, 

18.  Best  collection  of  plums,  six  specimens  eacb, -. 

20.  Best  12  plums,  any  choice  variety, 

21.  Best  and  greatest  number  of  good  varieties  nectarines  and 

apricots,  Ci  specimens  each, - , .  , 


75 
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22.  Best  6  specimens  of  any  good  variety, $0  50 

23.  Best  lot  of  Quinces,  not  ies3  than  6  specimens, 1  00 

24.  '2d  best  lot  of  quinces,  not  less  than  6  specimens, 75 

25.  3d  best  lot  of  quinces,  not  Jess  than  6  specimens, 50 

26.  Best  and  most  estensive  collection  of  grapes, 1  00 

27.  2d  beet  and  most  extensive  coLection  of  grapes, 7E 

28.  3d  best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  grapes, SO 

29.  Best  specimen  of  grapes, 1  00 

30.  2d  beet  specimen  of  grapes, 75 

31.  3d  beat  specimen  of  grapes, SO 

52.  Best  specimens  of  any  variety  of  watermelons, EC 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  choice  fruits  not  enume- 
rated in  the  above  list. 

VEGBTABLE9. 

1.  Bast  5  heads  celery, $0  50 

2.  2d  best  ceiery, 25 

E.  Best  three  heads  cauliflower, 50 

4.  2d  beet  three  heads  cauliflower, 25 

5.  Best  three  heads  brocoli, 50 

6.  2d  beat  three  heads  brocoli, 25 

7.  Best  12  white  table  turnips, 50 

8.  2d  best  12  white  table  turnips, 25 

9.  Be.'it  12  beets, 50 

10.  2d  best  12  beets, 26 

11.  Best  12  parsnips, 50 

12.  2d  best  12  parsnips, 25 

13.  Best  12  onions, 50 

14.  2d  best  12  onions, 25 

16.  Beet  3  heads  of  cabbage, __ 50 

16.  2d  best '3  heads  of  cabbage 25 

17.  Best  12  tomatoes, 50 

18.  2d  best  12  tomatoes, 25 

19.  Best  peck  beans,  any  variety, 25 

20.  "     bunch  double  parsley, 35 

SI.     '■     winter  squash, 75 

22.  -d  best  winter  squash, 50 
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28.  3<l  lest  winter  squasb, $0  S5 

24,  Best  and  largest  pumpkin _ 25 

S5.     "     12  ears  of  corn, £5 

26.  "     peck  table  potatoeB, 25 

27.  ■'    specimen  sweet  potatoes, _ 60 

28.  2d  best  specimen  sweet  potatoes, 25 

29.  Best  ar.d  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  exhibitor,  SO 

1.  Best  crop  of  Winter  wheat,  not  le^s  than  one  acre,  Patent 

Office  Report  and |3  00 

2.  2d  best  crop  of  Winter  wheat,  not  less  than  one  acre,  Patent 
Office  Report  and 2  00 

3.  3d  best  crop  of  Winterwbeat,  cot  less  than  one  acre,  Patent 

Office  Report  and 1  00 

4.  Best  crop  of  Indian  corn,  not  iess  than  one  acre,  Patent  Of- 

fice Report  and 8  00 

5.  2d  best  crop  of  Indian  com,  not  less  than  one  acre.  Patent 

OfSce  Report  and__ 2  00 

6.  3d  best  crop  of  Indian  com,  not  less  than  one  acre.  Patent 
Office  Report  and ,. 1  00 

7.  Best  crop  of  oats,  not  leas  than  one  acre,  Patent  Office  Re- 

port and 2  OO 

8.  2d  best  crop  of  oats,  not  less  than  one  ocre.  Patent  Office 

Report  and 1  00 

9.  Best  crop  of  barley,   not  Jess   than  one  acre,  Patent  Office 

Report  and 2  00 

10.  2d  best  crop  of  barley,  not  less  than  one  acre,  Patent  Office 

Report  and 1  00 

1 1.  Beet  crop  of  potatoes,  not  lees  than  half  an  acre,  Patent 

Office  Report  and 2  00 

12.  2d  crop  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  Patent  Office 
Report  and 1  00 

13.  best  crop  of  rutabagas,  not  less  than   half  an  acre,  Patent 
Office  Report  and 2  00 

34.  2d  crop  of  rutabagas,  cot  less  than  half  an  acre,  Patent  Of- 
fice Report  Rnd 1  00 
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15.  Best  crop  of  liroor.i  corn,  not  lees  tlian  half  an  acre,  Patent 

Office  Report  and $2  00 

le.  2d  ctop  of  broom  corn,  not  lesE  than    half  an  acre,  Patent 

Office  Report  and 1  00 

17.  Best  crop  of  carrots,  not  less  than   one*fourth    of  an  acre, 

Patent  OfEce  Report   and  - - _ 2  00 

18.  2d  crop  of  carrots,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  Pat- 

ent OfBce  Report  and 1  OO 

19.  Beat  ctop  of  mangel  wurtzel,  not  less  ihan  one-fourtli  of  an 

acre,  Patent  OfBce  Report  and 2  00 

20.  2d  crop  of  manpiel  wurtzel,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 

acre,  Patent  Office  Report  and 1  00 

21.  Best  crop  of  clover  seed,  not  less  than  one  acre.  Patent  Of- 

fice Report  and , 3  00 

22.  2d  best  crop  of  clover  seed,  not  lesa  than  one  acre,  Patent 

Office  Report  and -. 2  00 

23.  3d  crop  of  clover  seed,  not  less  thac  one  acre.  Patent  Office 

feport  and 1  00 

24.  Beat  crop  of  beans,  not  lees  than  one-fourth,  of  an  acre,  Pat- 

ent Office  Report  and 2  00 

25.  2d  crop  of  beans,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre,Patent 

Office  Report  and 1  00 

26.  Best  crop  of  peas,  not  less  than  one  acre,  Patent  Office  Re- 

port and 2  00 

27.  2d  crop  of  peas,  not  less  than  one  acre,  Patent   Office  Re- 
port and _ 1  00 

28.  Best  crop  of  flax,  not  less  than  one  acre,  Patent  Office  Re- 

port and 2  00 

29.  2d  crop  of  flax,  not  iees  than  one  aero,  Patent  Office  Report 

and I  00 

Applications  for  premiums  on  field  crops  maj  be  entered  on  the  days 
of  the  fair.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish,  for  the  information 
of  the  Viewing  Committee,  fall  statements  as  to  the  manner  of  cultiva- 
tion, together  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  amount  of  produce;  said 
statements  to  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December.  The  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  first  "Wednesday  in 
December.     All  field  crops  must  be  weighed  or  measured. 
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4.  f  d 

5.  Best 


10.  2<I 

11.  Best 

12.  2d 

13.  Best 

14.  2d 

15.  Be; 

16.  2d 


OF  FIELD  CHOPS, 

sample  of  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 
"       of  spring  wheat,       "  " 


of  barley, 

of  clover  seed, 


than  half  a  hushel, . 


18.  2d         "                      "                '■             '■            ■'■          -■-  25 
Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  meritorious  products  of 
the  soil  not  enumerated  in  the  above  list. 

PLOWlNd  MATCHES. 

1.  Best  plowing  match  with  horaei, $3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5.  2d     "           ':                   •■        2  00 

6.  3d     "           "                   "        1  00 


with  oseD,.. 


P.  S.  The  society  have  on  hand  a  number  of  valuable  CoDgressional 
publications,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Hon.  James  L.  Conger,  also 
some  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  .Agricultural  &o~ 
dety,  which  the  Executive  Committee  purpose  distributing  as  discre- 
lionary  premiums,  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  above  list. 

No  premium  will  be  awarded  on  any  product  of  the  soil  that  did  not 
grow  in  this  county. 
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No  pramium  will  be  awarded  on  any  manufactured  articles,  not  man- 
ufactured in  this  county. 

No  premium  will  be  awarded  on  any  manufactured  articles  which 
have  drawn  premiums  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  this  society. 

a"o  animals  or  other  products  will  bo  entitled  to  compete  for  premi- 
ums unless  they  have  been  first  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  society, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Marshal;  and  all  articles  or  animals  en- 
tered for  competition,  after  being  viewed  by  the  judges  must  remiun 
upon  the  ground  til!  the  list  of  premiums  is  declared  off.  All  animals 
taken  on  the  show  ground  must  be  properly  secured. 

No  person  competing  for  premiums  can  act  aa  judge  in  (hat  class  io 
which  he  is  a  competitor. 

Article  2d  of  the  by-laws  provides  that  "no  animals  or  other  pro- 
duct shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  but  such  as  actually  belong  to,  and 
are  bona  fide  the  properly  of  members  whose  subscription  shall  Have 
been  paid"  at  the  time  of  exhibition. 

The  Secretary  having  been  notified  by  the  owners  of  the  land  leased 
to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  its  Fairs,  that  they  reijuired  the  Soci- 
ety to  relinijuiah  possession  of  same;  a  special  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  called  upon  the  13th  of  May,  when  the  action  ta- 
ken by  the  committee  on  the  lOtb  of  March,  1853,  in  relation  to  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land, 
was  rescinded ;  and  to  meet  the  exkting  exigency,  the  President,  Grant 
Decker,  and  Daniel  Clarke,  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  as- 
certain where  a  piece  of  land  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
could  be  procured,  and  on  what  terms  purchased. 

A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  on  the  SYth,  when  the  Execntivd 
Committee  received  the  report  of  the  committee  above  named,  and 
rode  out  and  viewed  several  lots  which  had  been  offered  for  sale.  Af- 
ter considerable  negotiation  with  other  parties,  the  purchasing  commit- 
tee iinally  bought  a  piece  of  about  four  acres  in  extent,  of  Messrs.  Fen- 
ton  &  Bishop,  lying  handstimely  to  the  south  west  of  the  village — good 
land — and  contiguous  to  water  for  the  use  of  stock.  The  price  of  this 
land  was  S400,  of  which  the  Society  paid  1100  in  band.  It  has  been 
conveyed  by  deed  to  Levi  "Walker  and  Giant  Decker,  in  trust  for  the 
Genesee  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  io  this  selection,  a  very  judicio'JS' 
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purchase  has  been  made.  The  ground  is  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  villai,e  in  a  r^p'Jly  imj-roiing  locaiity,  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  Thread  Rner  it  a  matter  of  much  importance,  from 
the  facility  it  affords  for  watering  inimals  durmg  the  time  of  holding 
Fairs,  The  land  was  coiefeJ  w  th  biush  and  ^  lung  trees,  and  under 
the  care  of  the  President  to  whom  was  dedicated  the  chaige  of  super- 
intending the  fencing  ani  preparing  of  the  ^lounds,  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  latter  were  sparpd  for  use  an !  rnament  so  disposed  as  must 
render  the  enclosure  a  plaice  ot  great  beiutv  when  a  few  years'  growth 
shall  have  been  added  to  the  trees.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee 
feel  induced  to  congratulate  the  Society  warmly  upon  the  possession  of 
this  piece  of  property,  which — belonging  to  the  county — will  in  course 
of  time,  and  with  the  improyements  which  will  be  effected  upon  it, 
make  a  veiy  handsome  and  agreeable  place  for  public  recreation. 

Considerable  effort  was  required  to  get  the  ground  cleared  oflj  fenced 
in,  and  the  requisita  buildings  and  appurtenances  erected  and  fixed  for 
the  reception  of  stock  and  articles  for  exhibition  at  the  fair  in  October. 
All,  however,  was  accomplished  iu  good  season,  and  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  new  grounds  over  those  heretofore  occupied,  was  manifest 
in  the  additional  scope  afforded  for  the  display  of  animals,  and  arrange- 
ment of  other  articles  presented. 

This  purchase  has  removed  one  embarassment  under  which  our  soci- 
ety has  heretofore  labored,  and  given  it  a  permanency  which  it  did  not 
before  possess ;  while  the  success  of  our  last  exhibition  has  demonstrated 
that  perseverance  and  well  directed  energy  are  alone  necessary  in  order 
to  realiEe  results  which  might  appear  Utopian  if  predicted  at  present 

In  the  Jast  annual  report,  your  committee  referred  to  the  inconveni- 
ence and  disadvantage  both  to  exhibitors  and  officers  of  the  society,  oc- 
casioned by  the  late  penod  at  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  competi- 
tors frr  premiums  ofierel  their  arti  lea  for  entry.  With  a  view  to  rem- 
edy this  evil  the  committee  adopted  an  1  published  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  -UI  sucn  eEtries  should  be  made  on  or  before  the  fiist  day  of 
the  fur  the  articles  or  stock  howe\er,  not  being  required  to  be 
btough  upun  the  grounds  before  0  o'clock  A,  M.  of  the  sec- 
ond I'av  Although  this  regulation  from  not  being  universally  un- 
1  may  po==ibh  ha^o  oferatel  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  few 
n  vi  r  c  mmitee  behe\e       t     have  been,  upon  the  whole 
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highly  beneficial  and  generally  satisfactory — mainly  in  the  additional 
time  it  affords  the  Viewing  Committees  to  examine  the  articles  in  their 
respective  classeB,  before  making  their  awards;  '^'hile  it  alao  enables  the 
ofBcers  of  the  society  to  tnow  in  season,  and  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibition  of  all  that  shall  be  produced — which  never 
could  be  known  or  prepared  for  under  the  old  rule.  Now  that  the 
regulation  is  fully  understood,  even  the  temporary  and  limited  incon- 
venience which  may  have  resulted  from  it  this  year,  wil!  not  recur  at 
future  fairs. 

The  fifth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  4th  and  6th  of  October,  upon 
the  new  fair  ground.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the 
past  season  for  farming  operations,  owing  to  the  unusual  and  long  con- 
tinued drought  already  referred  to,  we  have  it  la  our  power  to  congrat- 
ulate the  aociety  upon  the  continued  increase  in  its  prosperity,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  record  of  ita  members,  the  quality  and  extent  of  its  es- 
Mbitions,  and  the  number  of  visitors  in  attendance.  The  member's 
tickets  issued  in  1853,  amounted  to  317;  this  year  the  number  en- 
rolled was  382.  While  some  of  our  sister  counties  have  had  to  com- 
plain of  a  decline  of  their  agricultural  fairs  in  1854,  that  of  Genesee 
county  manifested  a  most  gratifying  improvement  upon  all  previous 
years.  The  weather  was  very  favorable,  and  the  throng  of  spectators 
upon  the  ground  was  extraordinary. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  James  L.  Conger;  a  copy 
is  herewith  enclosed.  It  is  an  able,  eloquent  and  practical  discourse, 
which  was  listened  to  with  close  attention,  and  responded  to  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  thanks,  and  one  requesting  a  copy  for  publication. 

The  following  are  the  reports  and  awards  of  the  several  viewing  com- 
mittees : 


Fuil-blooded  short  homed  Durham  bull,  1st  premium  to  C.  0.  Pierson, 
;  Full  blooded  Devon  bull,  1st  premium  to  A.  E.  &^  H.  L.  Wilcox. 
Two  years  old  bull,  1st  premium  to  E.  Van  Slyke. 
Yearling  bulls,  1st  premium  to  R.  B.  Perry,  id  to  James  Ingalls. 
Bull  calf,  1st  premium  to  Chauncey  Brown. 

Milch  cows,  Ist  premium  to  Dennis  WolvertoD,  2d  to  E.   B.  Perry,  3d 
to  E,  B.  Periy. 
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"Working  oxen,  1st  premium  lo  Albertua  Crapser,  2d  to  E.  A-  Carman, 
3d  to  Isaac  Kelsey. 

Four  years  old  ethers,  I  et  premium  to  Albertus  Crapser. 

Three  years  old  steers,  1st  premium  to  John  Hill,  2d  to  Hiram  Bristol. 

Two  years  old  sleera,  let  premium  to  Garrett  2ufelt,  2d  to  A.  B.  Pratt, 
3d  to  A.  B.  Pratt. 

Yearling  steeie,  1st  premium  to  Dwight  M.  Pratt,  2d  to  Jonathan  Day- 
ton. 

Two  years  old  heifers,  1st  premium  to   Wm.    Eekley,  2d  to  John  A. 
Palmer,  8d  to  George  Walker. 

Yearling  heifeis,  1st  premium  to  P.  A.  Skinner,  2d  to   Jame«  Ingaj]?, 
3d  to  Wm.  Bendle. 

Heifer  calf,  1st  premium  to  Benjamin  Piersou. 
Judges. — George  Crocker,  Phineas  Tbompsoo,  D.  H.  Seeiey- 

JJORBES. 

Four  years  old  stallions,  Ist  premium  to  Albertus  Crapser,  2d  to  James 

Adams,  3d  to  Benjamin  Boomer. 
Tbree  years  old  stallions,  Ist  premium  to  H.  Atdiinson,  ^^d  to  Jobn 

BrittoD,  3d  to  Hiram  BristoJ. 
Brood  mares,  1st  premium  to  Benjamin  Boomer,  2d  to  Jaites  Adams, 

3d  to  James  Adams. 
Matched  horses,  1st  premium  to  Eussel  Bishop,  2d  to  J.  C.  Dayton,  3d 

to  James  Adams, 
Four  years  old  geldings,  Ut  premium  to  James  Adams,  2d  to  D.  C. 

Cutterback, 
Three  years  old  geldings,  ist  premium  to  Samuel  Apliu,  2d  to  L.  G. 

Bickford. 
Two  years  old  colts,  let  premium  to  A.  Wolverton,  2d  to  Dr.  Murray. 
Two  years  old  mare  colts,  1st  premium  to  A.  Wolverton,  2d  lo  L.  G. 

Buckingham. 
Yearling  colts,  1st  premium  to  Jobn  Hill,  2d  to  John  Hiller. 
Four  years  old  mares,  1st  premium  to  Samuel  Aplin,  2g  to  Richard 

HascaU. 
Three  years  old  mares,  Ist  premium  to  Francis  Davis,  2d  to  Dsvid  Tur- 

rell. 

Judges, — Isaac  fSchram,  Garrett  2afeit,  Reuben  "Wetherel!. 
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Fine  wool  bucks,  1st  premiism  to  E.  G.  Gale,  2d  to  E.  G.  Gale. 

PenB  of  five  ewes,  1st  premium  to  E.  G.  Gale,  2d  to  R,  B.  Perry,  3d  to 

Jonathan  Dayton. 
Pens  of  five  buck  lambs,  1st  premium  to  E.  G.  Gale,  2d  to  Cbarlee 

Bates,  3d  to  R.  B.  Perry, 
f'ens  of  five  ewa  lambe,  let  premium  to  Charles  Bates,  3d  to  E.  G. 

Gale,  3d  to  R.  B.  Perry. 

"Discretionary  premiums  recommended  to  C  H.  Rockwood,  for  a 
Spanish  Merino  full  blooded  buck,  and  to  D,  H,  Seeley,  for  a  Spanish 
buck. 

Judges. — J.  W.  King,  E.  B.  Dewey,  Julius  Stickney. 

6WINS. 

Four  months'  old  boars,  1st  premium  to  Talmon  Frost,  {on  account  of 

blood,)  2d  to  Chauncey  Brown. 
Sow  with  pigs,  1st  premium  to  David  Brown,  2d  to  Lewis  BuckiDgham, 

Three  barrow  hogs  belonging  to  L.  Beckwith  are  reported  "  Fine 
hogs — worthy  of  notice." 

Judges.— J.  W,  Bregole,  S.  r.  Lowe,  Ira  Chase. 

Cock  and  hec,  Ist  premium  to  D.  G.  Watson,  2d  to  Leonard  Wesson. 
Lot  of  poultry,  1st  premium  to  Charles  Bates,  2d  to  Henry  Goodenow, 

3d  to  !N^athan  Simons. 

Judges.~-R.  B.  Perry,  R.  P.  Aitken,  L.  G.  Buckingham. 

FARMISC;  IMPLBMBNTS,  40. 

Farm  wagons,  1st  premium  to  Gahan  <fe  Decker,  2d  to  Wrc.  Tanner,  3d 

to  Thomas  Aplin. 
Ox  yoke,  premium  to  Wm.  Tanner. 
Hay  rigging,  premium  to  Benjamin  Boomer. 

Discretionary  premiums  recommended  to  Daniel  McKetcher,  for  a 
wagon  jack,  to  H.  L.  Donelson,  for  hay  rigging,  and  to  D.  C.  Dean,  for 
s,  paring  machine. 

Judges. — Albertus  Crapser,  G,  W.  Thayer,  Edmund  Perry,  Jr. 

Carriage  harness,  premium  to  Daniel  Curtis. 
02 
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Wagon  haraeea,  premium  to  Daniel  Curtis. 
Panel  door,  premium  to  J.  VV.  Armstrong. 
Buckskin  mittens,  premium  to  David  Mather. 

"       giovea,  prem.  to  David  Mather. 
A  case  of  watches,  jewelry,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Wm.  Ste^'eoaon,  "  Recom- 
mended to  favorable  notice." 
A,  carriage,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Aplin,  "  Recommended  to   favorable 

notice." 
Double  carriage  harness,  exhibited  by  Daniel  Curtis,  "  Good  Article." 
Lot  of  bound  books,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Symons,  "Recommended  to 
favorable  notice." 

"The  committee  on  njiscellaneous  articles  report  that  the  number  of 
articles  of  this  description  on  exhibition  ia  very  limited,  and  the  most  of 
those  exhibited  are  not  embraced  in  the  printed  list  of  articlea  to  which 
premiums  are  promised.  Of  all  articles  examined  by  us,  we  find  com- 
petition in  but  two  instances. 

"  We  have  not  thought  proper  to  recommend  discretionary  premiuma, 
for  the  reason  that  the  articles  examined  by  us,  which  must  have  discre- 
tionary premiums,  if  any,  are  not  in  our  opinion  particularly  meritflri- 

Judges. — Levi  Walker,  Wm.  Moore,  Alfred  Pond. 

TLOV-l. 

Barrel  of  flour,  first  premium  to  E.  S.  Swain. 

"  Statament  of  owner  of  the  above  barrel  of  flour:  he  measured  up 
5  bushels  of  wheat,  which  weighed  5  b.  4  lbs. ;  he  ground  separate 
250  lbs.  of  flour  from  above  amount  of  wheat.  The  committee  think 
the  above  a  large  yield  and  first  quality  of  flour,  and  recommend  the 
first  premium." 

Judges. — A.  T.  Crosmau,  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Boomer. 

Milk  rising  bread,  first  premium  to  Mrs,  J.  L.  Gage, 
Corn  Bread,  first  prem.  E.  B.  Perry. 

Judges. — Mrs.  Wm.  Thurber,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Green,  Mrs.  N.  Watkins. 

EDTIER  AKD    CHEESE. 

Butter,  first  prem.  to  Mis.  J.  L.  Gage ;  2d  to  Mi^.  L.  G.  Buckingham ; 
3d  to  Geo.  Rapp. 
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nittee  would  raport  that  there  ware  but  three  lots  of  hut- 
In  cheese  there  was  more   competitioB.     Tiie   samples 
were  very  good  and  it  was  hard  to  discriminate  first,  second,  and  third, 
but  cams  to  the  conclusion  as  per  report. 
Juflges. — Waraer  Lake,  Mrs.  P.  Atherton,  ltr=,  L.  Buckingbara. 


Woolen  shawl,  first  premium  to  Mrs.  Felt. 
Woolen  doth,  first  premium  to  Mrs.  Felt,  2d  prem.  to  Mrs.  Felt. 
Rag,  Carpet,  first  prem.  to  Lewis  Buckingham,  2d  to  Wm.  Tannei-. 
Judges. — Edward  Parsons,  Wm.  Tanner,  John  Hallack. 

Woolen  knit  stockings,  Ist  premium  to  Miss  Mary  Gage,  2d  to  Mrs.  A, 

C.  Moore. 
Cotton  knit  stockings,  Ist  prem.  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gage, 
Linen  knit  stockings,  Ist  prem  to  Miss  Jane  Gage. 
Woolen  knit  mittens.  1st  prem.  to  Miss  Mary  Hiller,  2d  to  Mrs.  3.  L. 

Woolen  knit  gloves,  Ist  premium  to  Mbs  Mary  fliller,  2d  to  Mrs,  J.  L. 

Gage. 
Silk  knit  mitts,  1st  prem.  to  Miss  Martha  Drake,  2d  to  Miss  Mary  Gage 
Cotton  knit  gloves,  1st  prem.  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gage. 

Discretionary  premiums  recommended  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gage  for  woolen 
stocking  yarn ;  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gage  for  linen  knit  gloves ;  to  Mrs.  George 
Rapp  for  a  skein  of  woolen  yam;  and  to  a  little  boy  for  a  pair  of  knit 
i,  (not  entered.) 
is. — Mrs.  J.  DaytoD,  Mrs.  B.  Pareona,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Thompson. 


White  quilt,  1st  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Moore 

Discretionary  pretQiums  recommended  to  Miat  H.  R  Johnson  for  an 
embroidered  cape,  "  a  beautiful  tKing  not  on  the  kit  of  premium's  but 
well  worthy  of  one;"  to  Miss  H.  'B..  Johnson,  for  an  embroidered  scarf, 
"best;"  to  Mias  H.  R.  Johnson  for  an  embroidered  toilet  cushion, 
"good;"  to  Mrs.  Lathrop  for  an  embroidered  cape,  "best;"  to  D.  C. 
Cutterback  for  a  coverlet,  "  well  worthy  of  a  premium ;"  to  Wm.  Tan- 
ner for  a  bed  spread ;  to  Miaa  Sopiiia  Pieraon  for  an  embroidered  scarf, 
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/  eecond  best;"  to  Mi&s  Sophia  Pieison  for  worked  embroidery,  "  good ;" 
\o  Mrs.  B.  M.  Faj  for  embroidered  shoes;  to  Mise  Hattie Pratt  (a  child 
9  years  old,)  for  a  seed  &  bead  bag. 

Judges. — Wm.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Bump,  Mrs.  Van  Vecbteo. 

FAKCY    WORK. 

Artificial  flowers,  2d  premium  to  Miss  Sophia  Pierscn. 

Oil  paintings,  Ist  prem.  to  Miss    Sophia  Pierson   for  No.  30;  also  to 

Thomas    Goulding  for   No.  312;  also  to  Thomas  Goiilding  for  No. 

313;  2d  prem  to  G.  A.  Vansickle. 
Cattle  drawing,  Ist  piemium  to  James  Guile. 

DiBcretionary  premiums  recommended  to  Miss  Holgaie  for  a  basket 
paper  flowers,  "fine;"  to  G,  A,  Vansickle  for  3  monochromatic  draw- 
ings ;  to  Mrs.  Handy  for  a  leather  work  stand,  "  good ;"  to  Miss  H.  K. 
Johnson  for  3  pine  burr  card  basket;  to  Miss  H.  R,  Johnson  for  a  pio- 
toK  inblaclt  crajoc,  "  very  fine;"  to  Miss  Agnes  Swan  for  wax  flowers, 
"good;"  to  Miss  Caroline  Josljn  for  a  vase  of  flowers,  "  good ;"  to  Ed- 
ward A  Fay  for  bead  work ;  to  E,  S.  Williams  for  a  California  pichire, 
''  very  fine ;"  to  Simeon  Perry  for  frame  leather  work  painting. 

"Two  Sketches  in  Gilt  frames,  well  deserving  of  the  first  premium 
but  not  entered  or  numbered,  E.  F.  Cook.'' 

Judges. — R.  J.  S.  Page,  Miss  Francis  Pratt,  Miss  Adelaide  Fectoc. 

[We  publish  tie  awards  for  Fancy  Work  as  reported  by  tie  Viewing 
Committee,  but  as  the  printed  list  of  premiums  oflered  has  not  m  some 
cases  been  observed  in  making  the  awards,  and  the  premium  for  the  best 
Oil  Painting  has  been  awarded  to  three  different  lots,  we  suppose  the 
Executive  Committee  will  liave  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  cOEfirm- 
ing  the  report.] 

FLOWERS. 

Dahlias,  premium  to  Mrs,  R,  Bishop,  "  no  competition." 
House  plants,  preiaium  to  Mrs,  R.  Bishop,  "  no  competition." 
Boquet,  premium  to  Mrs.  R.  Bishop.  Discretionary  premiums  recommen- 
ded to  Mrs.  R.  Bishop  for  a  lot  of  Verbenas,  "  no  competition ;"  and  to 
Miss  Jenny  Williams  for  a  boquet  of  flowers. 
Judges.— Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker,  Mre.  R.  P.  Aitkin. 
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Assortment  of  table  apples,  2d  premium  to  B.  P.  Foster,    3d  to  Samu- 

Siogle  yariety  of  table  applea,  premium  to  Samuel  Day. 

Winter  apples,  3d  premium,  Andrew  Harriaon,  5th  to  D,  Preston,  6th 

to  D.  Preston. 
Pears,  lat  premium  to  G.  S.  Hopkins.     '■  Only  lot,  but  very  good,  and 

committee  think  entitled  to  first  premium." 
Peachee,  2d  premium  to  Samuel  Day. 
Quincea,  Ist  premium  to  B.  P.  Foster,  3d  to  A.  B.  Pratt,  3d  to  Mrs.  E. 

Pratt. 
Grapes,  1st  premium  lo  Thomas  Goulding. 
Watermelons,  premium  to  C.  J.  Rankin. 

"  Committee  would  remark  that  the  coliection  of  fruit  was  not  large, 
but  good  as  regards  specimens  named.  There  were  three  or  four  Iota  of 
peaches  exhibited  too  late  for  premiums,  that  were  very  fine;  indeed, 
one  of  which  measured  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  eseellent  for 
any  time  or  place." 

Judges. — C.  S.  Thompson,  H.  L.  Wiicos,  Daniel  Clarke. 


Turaipa,  Ist  premium  to  George  Andrews. 

Beets,  Ist  premium  to  Thomas  Heather,  2d  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Arnold. 

Onions,  Ist  premium  to  Wilham-  Kin^,  2d  to  G.  M.  Curtis. 

Cabbage,  1st  premium  to  John  Rice. 

Beans,  premium  to  B,  P.  Foster. 

Winter  Squashes,  1st  premium  to  John  Rice,  2d  to  Mrs.  Porter  Hazle- 

ton. 
Pumpkin,  premium  to  Albertus  Crapsoi. 
Corn,  premium  to  H.  L.  Doneison. 
Potatoes,  premium  to  John  Swan. 
Discretionary  premium  recommended  to   Thomas   Heather,  for  twelve 

carrots. 

Judges. — Henry  Paraell,  A.  C,  Johnson,  Gurdon  Watroua. 

SAMPLES  OF  FIEIJ>  CROPS. 

"Winter  wheat,  Ist  premium  to  Wm.  Tannei. 
Oatfl,  lat  premium  t(?  Wm.  Tanne:. 
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■'Ihe  committee  appointed  on  sainpies  of  iield  crops,  swarded  tho 
premium  on  one  bustel  of  winter  wheel,  'So.  -i^l ;  and  on  one  buahel 
of  oats,  Jfo.  258 ;  all  that  will  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  so- 
cieiry.  There  are  small  quantitiee  of  wheat  and  beans,  less  than  one 
buBhe],  and  a  small  quantity  of  barley;' 

Judges. — Lewis  Buckingham,  John  Hill,  Peter  Miller. 

Plow  for  single  team,  1st  premium  to  Ferris  &,  Eajmond. 

Plowing  match  with  horees,  1st  premium  to  TL  B.  Perry,  2d  to  Alber- 

lus  Crapser. 

"The  committee  found  great  difficulty  to  decide,  taiing  into  consid- 
eration the  circumstances,  and  the  place  where  '.he  plowing  was   to  be 

Judges.— Charles  Bates,  Ovid  Hemphill,  J.  W.  King. 

rARMS. 

"The  committee  appointed  to  view  farms  would  respectfully  iiubmit 
the  following  report : 

Your  committee  visited  the  three  farms  entered  for  premiums,  on  the 
last  of  June,  also  about  the  20th  of  October.  We  found  the  several 
farms  under  about  the  same  syslem  of  cultivation,  but  found  considerable 
difference  ia  the  crops  growing  upon  the  different  farms.  Tour  com- 
mittee think,  however,  that  much  of  the  difFerence  may  be  attributed  to 
the  severe  winter,  and  our  very  dry  summer,  affecting  the  soifof  the 
different  farms  with  a  different  degree  of  severity.  The  soil  of  E.  B, 
Perry's  farm  is  a  day  and  gravelly  loam ;  that  of  Jonathan  Dayton  is 
clay  and  clay  loam;  that  of  Albertus  Crapser  is  a  sand  and  day  loam. 

We  found  growing  upon  R,  B.  Perry's  farm,  wheat,  peas,  barley,  ilax 
and  peas  mixed,  and  corn ;  we  should  think  that  not  any  of  bis  crops 
were  very  superior  except  barley  and  grass.  Grass  would  go  two  tons 
or  over  to  the  acre.  Com  much  injured  by  cut-worm.  He  had  a 
pretty  good  crop  of  rutabagas  growing  where  com  was  missing,  also  had 
rye  growing  among  his  com  for  fal!  feed,  which  we  think  a  good  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Perry  is  under-draining  quite  extensively,  which  your  com- 
mittee think  worthy  of  special  commendation,  but  hia  farmjsnotso  free 
from  dock  and  rauUens  as  we  tliink  a  well  cultivated  farm  ought  to  be. 
His  fences  also  are  poor. 
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We  found  upon  tiie  farm  of  Jonathan  Dayton,  wJieat,  peae,  barley, 
oals  and  rye  mixed,  and  corn.  His  crops  were  about  the  same  as  those 
of  K.  B.  Perry.  We  found  no  foul  stuff'  growing  upon  his  farm,  liis 
fences  were  all  good,  and  in  good  order — bo  bushes  growing  in  fence 
comere,  and  the  farm  presenting  a  neat  and  workmanlike  style. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Albertus  Crapser  we  found  wheat,  peas,  oats,  corn 
and  grass.  Wheat  first-rate ;  peas  also;  oats  number  one;  com  injured, 
same  as  that  of  the  other  two,  although  that  that  waa  standing  looked 
well ;  pastures  very  fine.  Says  he  seeds  to  clover  every  spring  all  winter 
wheal,  aud  a'l  springs  crops  that  will  admit  of  it,  for  the  fail  feed.  His 
meadows  about  the  same  as  the  other  two,  his  fences  are  very  muclt  out 
of  repair,  and  the  farm  needs  a  good  deal  of^  slicking  up  to  make  the 
general  appearance  equal  to  what  nature  has  done  for  the  land.  The 
Btopk  upon  the  three  farms  is  about  the  same.  Were  your  committee, 
in  awarding  the  first  premium,  to  leave  out  of  consideration  everything 
but  the  largest  crops,  we  should  unhesitatingly  award  it  to  Mr.  Crapaer; 
but  your  committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  tlie  crops  are  the  result  of 
superior  cultivation,  but  think  that  tte  nature  of  the  soil  of  his  farm  has 
had  much  to  do  with  them  this  very  dry  seaTOu ;  we  therefore  shall 
award  the  first  premium  to  Jonathan  Dayton,  his  farm  presenting  the 
neatest  and  most  workmanlike  appearance,  second  premium  to  Albertus 
Crapser,  third  to  R.  B.  Perry. 

C.  H.  ROCKWOOD, 

H.  SGHRAM, 

NELSON  H.  CHITTENDEN, 

Co?nmime. 

Dated,  Flint,  Nov.  291h,  18.54."' 


Beet  crop  of  Indian  corn,  Ut  premium  to  A.  S.  Donelson. 
Best  crop  of  barley,  1st  premium  to  Gurdon  Watrous. 

MB.  DOKILSOS'S  STATE MENr. 

■' One  acre  of  quail  track  corn;  planted  on  muck  land;  ground  plowed 
May  12th,  and  harrowed  with  a  30-tooti  drag,  the  same  way  it  plowed 
planted  May  18th;  cultivated  beforehoeing,  lengthways  of  the  furrows 
hoed  it  same  time,  which  w^  the  14th  of  June;  did  not  hill  Jt  much 
the  worms  began  to  cut  the  corn  the  last  of  May,  and  worked  untD  the 
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20th  of  June,  wbiob  lessened  tlie  crop  full  one-quarter.  I  husked  and 
measured  it  ia  the  ear  in  October,  making,  good  measure,  80  bushels  of 
ears,  nearly  all  sound  corn.     Plowed  froEo  6  to  8  inches  deep. 

ABEL  S.  D0NEL80N. 
Flint,  Nov.  18,  1854." 

MB.  WATROrs'  8TAI£MEhT. 

"  One  piece  of  land  sowed  after  potatoes,  5  rods  by  20  rods, 
cultivated  without  plowing, 100  rods. 

4  pieces,  8  feet  by  36  rods  long,  cultivated   without  plowing, 

after  com, 72  rods. 

-2  pieoea,  8  feet  by  IS  rods  long,  cultivated  without  plowing, 

ajtereom, 18  rods. 

I  piece,  3  rods  by  1  rods,  after  com,  plowed  and  cultivated,.  21  rods. 

Total, 2U  rods. 

From  tiie  above  land  N,  Maio  ttreshed, 72  bush. 

Cleaned  up  Bcatterings, 4  bush. 

Total, 're  bush. 

1  acre  51-160;  S7  133-311. 
GURDON  WATROUS. 
Grand  Biaac" 

Judges. — C,  H.  Eockwood,  Henry  Schiam,  N.  H.  Chittenden. 

These  awards  hava  been  confirmed  throughout  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  except  in  the  ca.ie  of  the  report  ou  "Fancy  Work,"  which 
received  some  modification  to  conform  the  awards  to  the  advertised  list 
of  premiums, 

In  concluMon,  your  committee  would  shortly  repeat  the  result  of  their 
observation — that  the  interest  felt  in  agricultural  pursuits  continues  to 
increase — that  within  the  year  a  good  deal  of  land  has  been  cleared,  and 
the  clearings  of  former  years  much  improved — that  one  of  the  means 
of  improvement  we  are  glad  to  see  coming  into  practice  is  the  draining 
of  wet  lands,  both  by  open  and  under  drains — marshes  previously  con- 
sidered worthless,  upon  being  thus  improved  aftbrding  a  coat  of  ma- 
nure suitable  for  almost  any  soil  or  land — that  more  attention  is  yearly 
bestowed  upon  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  Ac,  both  as  re- 
gards home  raising  and  importing — that  notwithstanding  the  drought. 
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we  have,  under  Piovidence,  saved  abundance  of  grain  for  our  inkabi- 
taate  and  stock,  as  well  as  for  the  large  emigration  which  is  coming  in, 
or  passing  through  to  settle  around  ua — and  finally,  that  although  crops 
may  in  some  instances  be  short,  prices  are  remuneratiye. 
Ali  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Executive  Committee, 

F.  H.  RANKIN, 

Secretary. 
Flikt,  December  31,  1854. 


DBLIVBllBD  BBF 

ITS    ANHUAL   FAia,   ON   THB  HFTH  DAY   OF    OCTOBBR,   1854. 

BT    HOS.  JAMES  L.    CONQBR. 

Me,  PRasfOENi  Asn  Gektlbmkn  of  thk  Socibtv— Ladies  akd  Gbi^- 

Although  the  pressure  of  numerous  other  engagements  demanding 
my  attention,  has  prevented  so  satisfactory  a  preparation  for  the  part 
which  I  am  expected  to  perform,  as  I  could  have  desired,  yet  still  I  am 
gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  here  upon  this  occasion. 

And  indeed  had  the  occasion  been  any  other  than  what  it  is,  I  should 
not,  under  present  circumstances,  have  deemed  it  consistendy  possible 
for  me  to  have  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  among  you ;  notwithstand- 
ing I  acknowledge  with  pleasure,  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to 
the  citizens  of  your  county  for  the  manifestation  of  their  kindness  and 
confidence  in  times  now  past,  and  the  consequent  very  great  pleasure  it 
will  alway  afford  me,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  to  respond  to  any  demand 
which  they  may  tliink  proper  to  make  upon  me. 

But  this  is,  in  truth,  no  ordinary  meeting,  where  matters  of  compar- 
atively trifiing  importance  are  to  be  discussed,  or  where  with  noise  and 
display  our  time  is  to  be  idly  wasted.  For  we  have  come  together  now 
on  business  of  importance,  and  for  useful  and  practical  purposes.  And 
that  iQ  this  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matters  which  now  engage 
our  attention,  I  am  neither  singiilar  nor  alone,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence around  me. 
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myself,  "  I  can  say,  of  a  truth,  it  ia  good  for  me  to  be  here." 

When  to  this  "goodly  array"  of  the  yeoy/e  of  the  county,  we  add 
the  very  creditable  exhibition  of  so  many  noble  specimens  of  stoct,  and 
all  the  other  products  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  of  the  dairy,  the  orchard 
and  the  garden, — and  ia<:!iiding  of  course  the  products  of  mechanical 
&kiU — and  last  though  not  least,  the  contributions  of  the  v'oi'.en,  wbith 
here,  as  always,  give  evidence  of  their  superior  taste  and  refinement — 
who  is  there  so  indifferent  or  so  dull  as  not  to  feel  inspired  with  renewed 
detenninatioc  still  farther  to  advance  and  to  excel  ? 

Agriculture — the  cultivation  of  the  soil — is  the  real  basis  of  ihe 
civilization  of  man;  and  it  is  by  this  standard  alone,  that  is,  by  tlieix 
progress  in  the  science  and  practice  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth — 
that  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  from  barbarism  towards  refinement  may  be  measured  and  ascer- 
tained; at  least  with  greater  accuracy  and  certainty  than  by  any  other 
or  all  criterions  \inited. 

This  is  the  only  possible  source  from  which  a  sufficient  amount  of 
sustenance  can  be  derived  by  whici  the  people  of  a  densely  populated 
country  can  be  sustained  and  fed. 

Wherever  population  is  inuUiplied  to  such  an   exteC.    that  they  can 
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no  longer  be  supported  bj  the  spontaneous  productions  of  tke  earth,  or 
by  fishing  and  hunting,  hke  the  roaming  savages,  or  by  tte  increase  cf 
their  droves  and  herds,  like  the  nomad  barbarians,  they  are  compelled 
by  necessity  to  cultivate  tie  soil,  and  to  remain  for  that  purpose  in  com- 
paritively  fixed  habitatione.  And  this  stage  being  reached  in  the  as- 
cending scale,  it  is  iken,  and  not  till  then,  that  a  sure  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  subsequent  gradual,  but  certain  development  of  that  higher  iu- 
telligenca,  and  those  improved  forms  of  social  life,  which  give  their  poe- 
sessors  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  civilised. 

Ifot  only,  then,  do  all  subsequent  improvements,  as  well  eocial  aod 
mental  as  physical,  depend,  either  directly  or  remotely,  for  their  origin 
and  existence,  upon  agriculture,  but  the  continuance  and  very  existence 
of  society  after  it  is  thus  established,  and  even  the  lives  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, depend  from  year  to  year  upon  the  exertions  and  success  cf  the 
farmers. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  as  we  do  from  history,  that 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  among  all  those  nations  most  distinguished 
for  their  wisdom  and  tieir  foresight,  the  business  of  protecting  and  fos- 
tering the  interests  of  agriculture  has  ever  been  considered  as  among 
the  first  and  most  important  duties  cf  the  governing  power.  Agricul- 
ture itself  was  fostered,  although  it  very  generally  happened,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  policy  and  maxims  of  those  times — as  indeed  with  those 
of  despotism  every  where  and  of  all  times — that  the  people  engaged 
in  that  important  occupation  were  defrauded  of  their  rights,  and  denied 
tieir  iegltlmate  position  among  their  fellows. 

Among  the  methods  resorted  to  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  the  important  interest  referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  a  yearly 
ceremony  in  China,  the  observance  of  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  be  annually  exhibited  in  that  Em- 
pire at  the  present  day.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  ■'  The  Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  " — as  the  Emperor  of  that  self-styled  "  Celestial 
Empire  "  is  called — is  graciously  pleased  to  descend,  for  this  purpose, 
from  his  "  Dragon  throne,"  and  among  other  forms  and  observances 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  hold- 
ing the  plow  with  his  imperial  hands  while  a  few  furrows  are  turned 
over,  by  way  of  doing  honor  to  the  employment,  and  jr.anifesting  his 
appreciation  of  its  iimtortance.     And  although  wi?,  independent  sover- 
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fligus  of  this  opposite  side  of  the  giobe,  might  uot  deem  this  as  aS'ord- 
ing  very  important  eucouiagement  to  the  cause,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  very  praiseworthy  custom,  and  one  that,  in  the  state  of  society 
which,  there  exists,  is  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  universally  and  long  acknowledged  im- 
portance of  agriculture,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  which  we  now 
know  from  experience,  are  derived  to  that  interest  in  a  thousand  ways, 
from  agricultaral  and  horticultural  fairs,  exhibitioai  and  societies,  we 
may  well  be  surprked  that  until  withb  the  last  few  years  no  such  aids 
appear  ever  to  have  been  thought  of,  and  no  such  societies  were  ever 
formed. 

It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  first  Horticultural  Society  was  es- 
tablished in  London — and  this,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  "  the 
fiist  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world."  But  soon  after  that,  similar 
associations  were  formed  in  France  and  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  them  being 
then  demonstrated  hy  experience,  Farmers'  clubs,  and  Horticultural 
and  Agricultursi  Societies  have  continued  to  be  organized  in  an  increas- 
ing ratio  from  year  to  year,  till  now  they  are  to,he  found  about  every 
where,  particularly  in  our  own  country.  In  some  places  we  have  town- 
ship societies — more  generally  county,  and  in  most  of  the  States,  State 
Agricultural  Societies;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1852,  there 
was  organized  at  the  city  of  Washington,  a  "  United  States  Agrieidlur- 
al  Society;" — on  which  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  to  participate  in 
that  good  work,  and  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  enjoyed 
moreover,  the  honor  of  being  elected  by  that  Society,  the  first  Vice 
President  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

All  these  institutions  are  important  aids  in  the  cause;  but  I  believa 
there  is  no  other  so  important,  or  calculated  to  confer  so  many  benefits 
upon  the  farmer,  as  the  county  associations.  But  I  need  not  urge  to 
you,  my  friends,  the  benefits  of  any  of  these  societies;  for  that  is  a 
matter  too  well  understood  to  require  any  waste  of  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  know  that  a  single  ray  of  light  will,  alone,  scarcely  produce, 
in  general,  any  perceptible  effect;  but  when  many  raya  are  united  to- 
gether in  one  common  focus,  their  brightne^  and  their  effect  every  way 
aiB  incomparably  greater  and  more  poweriui.  The  united  effect  is  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to   the  number  of  rays  that  contribute  to  produce 
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the  result.  So  too  with  reference  to  knowledge  derived  from  esperienc*, 
as  in  the  case  of  farming;  that  of  a  single  indiyidual  is  coroparatirel)' 
limited;  and  without  the  means  of  learning  the  additional  experience 
of  others,  which  is  offorded  by  these  societies,  the  father  and  the  son, 
and  their  descendants  after  them,  may  continue  on  from  generation  U> 
generation,  to  do  as  their  father  before  them  did,  without  making  any 
considerahle  advance  or  improTement;  but  when  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  all  are  combined  and  disseminated,  then  each  individual 
adds  to  hii  own  small   stocJi,  the  JcnoviUdge   and  experience  of  tkt 

And  again,  although  experience  must,  after  all,  bo  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  farmer,  a*  it  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  every  science; 
jet  when  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  are  thus  acquired  to  eBiablish  cer- 
tain leading  truths  and  principlee,  the  intelligent  and  educated  mind 
will  often  be  able  from  such  premises,  by  a  courae  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, to  go  much  farther  than  actual  experience  alone  would  carry  him 
on  the  road  of  improvement.  For  this,  and  for  other  even  slill  more 
important  reasons,  the  farmer  should  be  an  enliffhtened  and  an  educated 
man.  And  if  I  am  asked  for  the  reasons  why  the  farmer,  and  espe- 
cially the  American  farmer,  should  be  an  educated  man — I  answer, 
they  are  many  and  convincing ;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  the«t 
suffice : — 

1st.  Because  he  is  t.  farmer. 

2d.  Because  he  is  the  head  of  a  family, 

3d.  Because  he  is  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  this  Republic. 

Ist,  then,  because  he  is  a  farmer.  And  cannot  an  ignorant  and  un- 
learned man  be  a  good  farmer!  Can  he  not  learn  to  clear  the  land — 
to  plow,  to  mow,  to  hoe,  to  gather  and  secure  his  crops,  and  do  all  the 
lahor  that  his  business  requires,  without  possessing  any  of  the  learning 
derived  from  books,  or  being  otherwise  informed  upon  subjects  in  gen- 
eral? He  may  indeed  learn  by  experience  to  perform  these  different 
kinds  of  labor.  But  this  will  by  no  means  make  him  a  good  farmer; 
and  even  for  this  limited  amount  of  knowledge  he  is  indebted  to  edu- 
cation, to  the  teachings  of  others,  and  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 

But  there  is  a  higher  and  more  extended  range  of  knowledge  which 
it  is  both  hia  privilege  and  bis  duty  to  embrace  in  the  education  of 
himself  and  ha  children ;  and  that,  too,  even  if  he  had  no  higher  duty, 
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and  no  iol'tier  aim  thaa  merely  to  know  how  to  draw  (rota  the  earth 
the  largest  amount  of  subsistence  to  support  the  mere  aDimal  portion  of 
our  nature. 

It  ia  not  enough  that  he  should  know  how  to  labor,  for  a  ffood  far- 
mer should  know  how  to  labor  to  advantage.  He  should  know  how 
to  bestow  his  efforts  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  produce  and  profits  from  a  given  amount  of  exertion  and  care.  He 
should  be  able  to  decide  what  kind  of  soJ!  is  best  adapted  to  tie  growth 
of  the  various  grMns  and  products  which  he  wishes  to  cultivate — and 
when  a  particular  kind  of  soil  fails  to  yield  a  return  commensurate  with 
Ids  esertions,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  determine  what  it  is  Ikat  is  taant- 
ing,  and  how  to  apply  the  ■proper  remedy.  He  may  have  been  trained 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  kind  of  soil,  and  learned  by  experience 
to  cultivate  that  soil  to  advantage.  But  suppose  that,  in  obeying  the 
impulse  of  this  aga  of  progress,  he  goes  forth  to  find  a  new  home,  and 
ta  purchase  or  settle  on  another  farm,  and  proposes  to  devote  bis  atten- 
^on  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  farming  business — as  the  raising  of 
wheat,  or  corn,  or  hemp,  or  grass — how  then  can  he  know  whether  a 
particular  soil,  which  is  yet  untried,  will  answer  his  purpose. 

To  thia,  I  may  be  answered  by  some  of  the  race  of  standstill  far- 
mers, that  the  appearance  of  the  land,  the  growth  of  the  timber  and 
other  outward  indications  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  his  choice;  and  it 
is  true  that  all  such  signs  are  good  so  far  as  they  go;  but  the  difEculty 
is,  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to  give  any  reliable  assurance  in  the  case 
supposed.  By  such  indications  we  may  indeed  generally  know  wheth- 
er the  land  is  rich  or  poor,  but  we  cannot,  by  such  means  alone,  deter- 
mine Tokat  a  particular  soil  will  produce  well;  for,  as  every  man  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  knows,  a  soU  may  be  rich  and  produce  abun- 
dantly of  some  kinds  of  crops,  while,  if  you  attempt  to  cultivate  other 
lands  of  crops  on  the  same  land,  you  will  only  lose  your  labor  and 
get  nothing.  There  is,  also,  sometimes  found  on  a  farm,  a  certain  field 
or  piece  of  land,  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  even  richer  than  the  rest 
of  the  farm;  but  which,  without  the  addition  of  certain  other  materi- 
als, cannot  be  made  to  produce  anything  of  value.  And  again,  noth- 
ing is  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  to  hear  loud 
etoiplaints  from  the  farmers,  that  their  lands  are  worn  out,  they  were 
once  highly  productive,  but  now  they  have  become  exhausted,  and  re- 
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fuse  any  loQget  to  yield  an  adequate  ratam  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon 

A  Utile  more  learning  would  leach  sucli  men  tbat  the  fault  is  not 
witt  the  land,  but  with  themselves,  and  that  the  loss  complained  of,  b 
owing  wholly  to  their  owe  ignorance  and  lud  manaffement.  A  little 
more  knowledge  would  teach  them,  as  all  experience  proves  wherever 
the  experiment  has  been  faithfully  and  understandingly  made,  that 
lands  properly  cultivated  never  wear  out;  that  even  when  crops  are 
raised  upon  them  continuously  from  year  to  year,  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  in  succession,  yet,  if  properly  managed,  and  with  prop- 
er rotations  of  crops,  those  lands  will  never  become  exhausted,  will  nev- 
er diminish  in  richness,  but  on  the  contrary,  can  actually  be  made  to 
increase  in  value,  and  in  their  powers  of  production,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  without  the  application  of  any  manure. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  known  ?  how  is  ail  this  to  be  aceomphshed  ? 
Science  answers  and  tells  us  how.  And  it  is  here,  in  these  instances — 
(which  are  put  onJy  for  the  sake  of  example  and  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tiation)— -as  it  is  in  thousands  of  other  instances  that  might  be  named, 
that  learning—education — the  knowledge  derived  from  books,  and 
confirmed  fay  eipetience,  is  found  to  be  of  great  and  practical  value 
even  to  the  mere  cultivator  of  the  soii. 

Howao?  And  what  kind  of  learning  is  here  referred  to?  I  an- 
swer— Geology  and  Chemistry.  And  when  I  mention  these  terms 
start  not  with  dismay  at  the  high  Sounding  words,  nor  be  deterred  from 
the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  task,  by  visions  of  crucibles,  and  horror 
of  technical  dictionaries,  Tou  may  not,  indeed,  find  time  to  master  all 
the  intricacies  and  technicaUties  of  these  sciences;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
for  the  purposes  referred  to,  that  you  should  do  so;  but  you  can  find 
time  to  learn  the  great  and  leading  principles,  and  to  comprehend  the 
important  traths  they  teach;  and  the  practical  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  truths  will  often  enable  the  farmer  to  realize  ten  dollars  for 
one  from  the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  save  him  from  the  sacrifice  of 
years  of  toil,  which  he  might  otherwise  waste  by  his  ill  directed  efforts. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  of  course,  to  give  you  a  lecture  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Geology  or  Chematry;  but  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
truths  which  these   sciences  teach  us,  may  serve  to  stimulate  inquiryi 
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and  to  show  their  practical  importaoce  to  the  farmer  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

The  profoundly  ignorant  man,  when  he  looks  abroad  upon  the  ma- 
terial things  that  surround  him  and  beholds  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  rock,  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  animals  and  his  fellow  men,  imagines 
in  his  stupidity,  that  all  these  are  so  many  distinct  and  essentially  dif- 
ferent fiubstances  made  up  of  different  materials,  and  witbout  any  com- 
mon bond  of  relationship  among  them. 

Geology,  although  a  recent,  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  and  one  of  the 
most  ennobling  of  the  sciences,  and  at  the  same  timo  one  of  the  most 
useful.  Sot  only  is  it  of  the  highest  imporiance  in  leading  to  the  da- 
coYery  of  the  rich  minerals  that  are  buried  in  the  earth,  a  discovery  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  value,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  also  to  ev- 
ery class  of  community ;  not  only  does  it  tend  to  expand,  to  enlarge  and 
liberalize  the  mind,  by  leading  as  as  it  were,  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  teaching  us  there  U>  read  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  we  inhabit,  written  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  bimseif, 
in  unmistakable  characters,  on  imperishable  tablets  of  atone.  But  it 
also  shows  us  in  connection  with  Chemistiy,  that  ali  the  material  bod- 
i^  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  however  modified  in  form,  varied 
in  appearance,  and  apparently  dissimilar  in  their  properties,  do  yet,  in 
truth,  all  stand  in  mutual  relationship  to  each  other ;  and  that  in  fact 
they  are' all  compounded  of  a  few  compafatively  simple  materials  or 
elementfl,  and  that  these  few  elements,  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
earth  is  composed,  do,  when  acted  on  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  by 
h'ght,  heat,  moisture  and  the  chemical  powers  of  other  bodies  wiih 
which  Ihey  come  in  contact,  furnish  the  materials  of  which,  for  the 
most  part,  tie  grass,  the  shrubs,  the  trees,  the  grains  and  all  the  endless 
variety  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  every  region  of  the  glib"  are 
built  up,  formed,  ^roic;  and  further  still,  that  in  the  higher  development 
of  the  work  of  creation,  these  same  productions  of  the  earth  when 
wrought  upon  by  the  appointed  agents  furnish  in  their  turn  he  ma 
lerial  elements  of  which  are  built  up  and  compounded,  no'  cnly  the 
bodies  of  men,  but  also  the  bodies  of  all  animals  and  birds  and  ref  files 
and  fishes,  and  of  eyerylhing  that  hath  life  on  thp  earth  m  the  air  and 
in  the  water.  "  All  are  but  parte  of  one  stupendous  whoV  tnd  man 
may,  with  literal  truth  exclaim  to '-he  earth,  "ihoj  art  my  mo  kr  pnd 
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to  Ihe  worm,  thou  art  my  sifeltr,  and  my  brother."  One  coimnoii  moth- 
er, from  her  abundant  storehouse,  furnishes  the  materials  for  a]l  alike; 
and  one  common  Father,  by  his  infinite  creative  wisdom,  moulds  and 
fashions  each  according  to  his  will.  And  in  this  view  of  tlae  subject  at 
least,  the  worm  is  as  nobly  born  as  the  proudest  monarch  Ihat  sits  upon 

And  now  for  the  application ;  for  I  doubt  not  some  of  you  are  ready 
to  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  business  of  farming?  And 
how  is  a  mere  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  derive  any  practical  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  knowledge  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  plain  and  easy.  Since 
men  and  animals  are  composed  of  certain  materials,  it  is  necessary,  id 
order  to  supply  the  waste  th^  Is  constantly  going  on  in  every  part  of 
their  bodies,  and  that  they  may  continue  to  grow  and  to  live,  that  they 
should  have  a  seaBonable  supply  of  such  substances  as  are  capable  of 
affording  the  same  kinds  of  materials  as  those  of  which  they  are  thus 
deprived ;  and  as  the  various  products  of  the  earth  furnish  the  only 
available  source  from  whence  this  supply  can  be  obtained,  either  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  fleeh  of  other  animals,  there  \s  evidently 
an  absolut*  necessity  that  the  ground  to  be  cultivated  should  be  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  the  elements  of  which  the  product  is  formed,  or  that 
enable  it  to  grow. 

Now,  although  all  soils  are  for  the  most  part  mainly  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  yet,  in  different  localities,  those  elements  are  often  pres- 
ent in  different  proportions,  or  exist  in  different  combinations,  and  in 
some  places  also,  some  of  these  may  be  found  in  excise,  and  ia  others 
may  be  almost  if  not  entirely  wanting,  and  a  similar  variety  of  compo- 
sition is  found  to  obtain  among  the  grains  and  other  products  of  the 
earth  also.  Hence,  it  frequently  happens  that  where  one  kind  of  grain 
will  be  produced  abundantly,  another  kind  of  crop  will  be  a  partial  or 
total  failure.  In  all  such  cases,  without  some  knowledge  of  Chemistry,, 
derived  either  from  experience  or  from  books,  the  misfortune  would  be 
without  remedy ;  but  with  such  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  know  what 
kind  of  crop  wili  prove  most  profitable,  or  what  other  element  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  to  the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  produce  any  kind  of  crop 
that  may  be  desired. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  knowledge  wiJl  be  found  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble every  farmer  to  determine  these  questions   for   himself.     Any   el'e- 
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mentary  treaties  en  ciiaraistry  and  some  go:A  Agriculttiral  Journal 
toUI  easily  furnish  ail  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  him  to  analyza 
both  the  soil  and  its  producta,  and  to  learn  tlie  names  and  the  propar 
ti^  of  the  subataacea  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  these,  and  of 
all  other  bodies. 

And  shall  I  be  told  that  any  farmer  is  too  poor  to  incur  this  expense 
— or  that  he  has  no  time  to  readf  Let  all  such  remember  that  one 
hour  of  well  directed  effort  wiil  be  more  profitable  than  weeks  of  the 
most  Etreuuous  exertions  in  a  wrong  direction.  And  if  he  think  he 
cannot  otherwise  find  time,  let  him  keep  hia  book  and  his  paper  in 
some  convenient  place  where  he  can  readily  get  hold  of  them;  and 
whenever  he  comes  into  the  house,  employ  his  leisure  moments  in  pe- 
rusing them;  and  when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  and  he  comes 
in  at  night  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  reunion  with  the  family,  let  him 
read  then,  or  let  some  other  member  of  the  family  read,  and  read  aloud, 
so  that  all  may  be  equally  informed  and  benefitted;  and  he  will  soon 
find  that  what  was  at  first  a  task,  will  become  a  pleasure ;  and  what  at 
first  seemed  dull  and  aimless,  will  become  interesting  and  instructive. 

But  perhaps  he  is  too  much  fatigued  after  his  esertions,  and  therefore 
'' does  not  feel  like  reading!'  If  this  be  the  tscuse  for  ignorance,  I 
can  only  say,  that  no  prudent  man  will  thus  exhaust  himself.  He  has 
no  right  to  do  so.  He  gains  nothing  bv  it  but  jn  the  contrary  is  sure 
to  be  the  loser.  If  he  gain  an  hour  or  two  one  day,  he  is  certain  to 
lose  much  more  the  next.  And  if  he  persists  m  drawing  such  draughts 
on  his  constitution  in  early  life,  he  is  sure  to  have  them  to  pay  with 
compound  interest  in  his  old  age. 

Having  acquired  in  this  way,  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  referred  to,  the  possessor  will  then  be  able  to  answer  for 
himself,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  important  questions  before 
stated,  together  with  a  thousand  others  of  equal  interest. 

Ho  will  then  understand  why  it  is,  that  by  improper  management,  a 
farm  is  worn  out;  because,  while  one  kind  of  crop  is  exhausting  the 
soil  of  the  elements  peculiarly  necessary  to  tho  growth  and  maturity  of 
ilial  crop,  the  same  land  is,  in  other  respects,  not  impoverished  at  all,  or 
often  actually  becoming  richer  in  the  materials  for  some  other  crop. 
He  will  see  that  there  is  always  a  certaiu  correspondence  between  the 
principal  elements  of  the  grain  or  other  prodvcls  of  the  land,  and  the 
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demeuts  af  i.ke  laid  that  produces.  Take,  for  exampla,  the  grain  of 
tie  wheat,  the  greater  portion  of  which  consists  of  a  certam  composi- 
tionoMime.  Now  bo  one  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  attempt  to  draw  blood 
from  a  tree,  simply  because  every  body  knows  that  a  tree  contains  no 
blood ;  and  it  ia  equally  absurd  to  attempt  the  production  of  wheat,  and  to 
hope  to  draw  Jime  for  its  support  and  growth  out  of  a  soil  that  contains 
no  lime.  And  so  on,  of  every  other  product.  One  requires  more  of 
on«  kind  of  material  for  its  growth,  and  another  of  another  kind.  By 
properly  understanding  this,  by  a  due  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  ocea- 
aionally  supplying,  by  means  of  proper  manures,  such  elements  as  may 
by  chance,  or  otherwise  happen  to  become  exhausted,  the  same  lands  wil! 
continue  to  be  productive  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

By  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  the  farmer  may  learn,  also,  how  to 
render  productive  that  apparently  rich  spot  on  his  farm  which  at  pres- 
ent is  worthless.  He  says  it  is  "  sour,"  and  he  can  do  nothing  with  it 
as  it  m.  But  if  he  remember  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned,  that 
vegetable  substances,  while  undergoing  decomposition  or  rotting,  give 
out  or  generate  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  ia  an  acidot  "  sour,"  and  which 
being  heavier  than  air,  remains  at  the  surface  and  saturates  the  soil,  and 
ak)  that  alkalies  and  adds  have  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other;  and 
that  when  brought  together,  a  chemical  combination  and  change  takes 
place  to  such  an  extent,  that  both  are  neutralized  and  altered  in  their 
character  and  properties,  so  far  as  regards  their  effects  upon  other  sub- 
stances,  he  sees  at  once  both  the  difiadtij  and  the  remedy.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  the  presence  of  too  much  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  acid,  a  "sour;'' 
the  remedy  is,  the  application  of  an  alkali,  such  as  soda  or  potash  or 
lime. 

Upon  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  too,  whether  derived  from  the  les- 
sons of  experience  or  learned  from  the  books,  depends  entirely  tie 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  select  the  proper  manure  for  his  land. 

If  he  knows  in  what  elements  of  fertility  the  land  is  deficient,  and 
also  knows  what  kind  of  manure  will  most  abundantly  furnish  the  ele- 
ments to  supply  that  deficiency,  why  then,  bis  course  is  straight  forward 
and  easy :  and  he  is  certain  to  be  rewarded  for  his  pains.  But  if  he 
does  not  know  these  things,  he,  in  this  respect,  knows  nothing  to  advan- 
tage about  the  business  of  farming ;  and  after  having  incurred  a  heavy 
n  time  and  labor,  and  money,  he  may  find  out  too  late. 
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that  what  he  had  hoped  would  prove  h  good  nianiire  is  in  fact,  for  the 
Boil  upon  which  it  is  put,  no  manure  at  al],  or  positiveiy  injurioua. 

And  here,  with  regard  to  manure  in  genera],  I  beg  leave  to  remart, 
tiat  although  some,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
answer  the  purpose,  v/hlch  many  persons  who  apply  them  erroneously 
suppose  item  designed  exclusively  to  accomplish,  to  wit: — that  of  fur- 
nishing the  ground  certain  elemenla  which  are  either  wholiy  wanting, 
or  are  present  in  quantities  too  small  to  answer  the  purposes  of  culture 
— that  in  fact  the  far  greater  btaefit  experienced  from  most  of  them,  ia 
derived  from  their  power  iiy  virtue  of  their  chemical  affinities,  to  break 
up,  separate  and  decompose  the  proximate  elements  of  the  soil  with 
which  they  are  mingled,  in  such  a  manner  that  those  elements  which 
go  to  coBtribute  to  the  growth  and  bulk  of  the  plant,  can  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose;  in  other  words,  they  mainly  contribute  to 
prepare  the  food  on  which  the  plants,  by  its  millions  of  mouths  placed 
in  its  fibrous  roots,  feeds  and  grows. 

And  to  this  conclusion  I  am  led  by  the  consideration  of  a  great  ra- 
riety  of  factB,  and  especially  by  the  nature  and  constitution  of  all  the 
most  popular  and  efficient  manures  that  are  used  in  the  world,  marl, 
burnt  oyster  shells,  iones,  of  men  and  animals,  lime,guano,  am\  plaster 
of  Paris — what  are  all  these  ?  They  are  all  of  them  either  alkalies, 
or  a  combination  of  alkalies  with  acids.  Lime  is  an  alkali— bones 
coMist  almost  entirely  of  phosphate  of  lime,  that  is,  a  chemical  combi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime-^tbe  greater  portion  of  guano  (which 
ia  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,)  is  composed  of  the  same  elements;  plater  of 
Paris  is  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  marl  and  oyster  shells  are  also  essen- 
tially  lime. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  alkalies  and  acids  always  possess  an  affi- 
nity for  each  other;  and  I  may  also  add  that  they  each  possess  an  affin- 
ity for  almost  every  substance  with  which  they  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tmt,  that  is,  attract  and  are  attracted  by  them,  or  with  those  elements  of 
other  substances  for  which  they  themselves  possess  a  sufEcient  power  of 
attraction  to  draw  them  off  from  the  elements  with  which  they  were 
before  combined.  Hence  it  ia  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  beneficial 
efibrts  alluded  to  may  be  accomplished  by  these  manures. 

Hence,  also,  it  is,  we  account  for  the  fact  that  barren  sandy  plains, 
which  before  would  not  even  produce  white  bean*,  or  any  other  vegetar 
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lion  worthy  of  the  name,  have,  naverthelesa,  when  manured  with  Ihne 
or  piaster  of  Paris,  been  made  to  produce  fine  cropa  of  clover,  and 
finally  by  such  means  been  brought  to  be  highly  productive  and  profit- 
able farms.  Within  my  own  remembrance,  some  of  the  finest  farnis  in 
the  State  of  New  York  have  been  redeemed  from  such  barren  plains, 
by  meana  like  theae. 

But  tbia  decomposition  of  the  soil  ia  not  alone  eflected  by  the  chem- 
ical action  of  manures;  for  it  is  constantly  everywhere  taking  place  at 
tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  agencies  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  the 
aun  aad  the  air.  And  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why,  in  the 
abaoQce  of  a  better  syatem  of  cropping,  it  is  found  beneficial  to  permit 
some  lands  to  W^  fallow  in  alternate  seasons,  when  the  same  kinds  of 
grain  ia  raised  upon  it  many  times  in  succession.  The  decomposing 
process  has  thus  time  to  go  on  and  prepare  a  new  supply  of  materials, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  those  other  elements  that  the  soil  is  doubt- 
less at  the  same  time  gathering  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  gases 
that  are  floating  in  it,  are  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  new  crop. 
And  for  these  same  reasons  mainly,  to  wit. :  that  this  process  of  decom- 
position and  of  gathering  together  a  new  supply  of  materials  that  may 
serve  as  food  for  the  plants,  may  go  on  more  rapidly  and  effectually; 
that  plowing  or  otherwise  loosening  and  moving  the  soil,  is  so  profita- 
ble and  indispensable  an  operation  in  farming;  not  forgetting,  of  course, 
that  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  same  operation — that  of  thus 
affording  the  roots  of  the  plants  an  easier  and  a  wider  range  over  which 
to  extend  themselves  and  gather  auatenence. 

These  suggestions  bring  us  immediately  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  deep  or  shallow  plowing  is  to  be  deemed  most  proper 
and  profitable,  a  question  about  which  opinions  have  diflered,  and  still 
differ  widely,  and  about  which  it  has  happened,  or  usually  does,  that 
both  eitremea  are  wrong.  There  is  no  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
this  question,  however  true  that  answer  may  be,  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  soil,  and  under  particular  circumstances,  but  would  be 
false  and  erroneous  if  applied  to  a  different  soil,  and  under  different 
circunnstances.  If,  f6r  instance,  your  land  be  sufficiently  fertile  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactorily  good  crop,  by  plowing  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  you 
have  no  apprehension  either  of  drought  or  of  wet,  why,  then,  a  moder- 
ate depth  of  furrow  is  all  you  want,  say  from    sis  to  eight    inches  per- 
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hapa  on  a  gerternl  average.  But  if,  from  the  nature  or  location  of  your 
laDd,  or  from  an;  other  cause,  you  fear  any  injury  from  its  heiog  either 
loo  wet  or  too  dry,  a  deeper  furrow,  say  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches, 
■would  be  safer  and  more  profitable.  And  for  this,  the  reasons  in  both 
cases  are  plain  and  simple.  If  too  dry  on  the  surface,  the  roots  can 
more  easily  penetrate  lo  the  moiBture;  and  if  too  wet,  the  surplus  water 
will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  while  the  plant  will  grow  and 
thrive  nearer  the  top.  And  again,  if  the  fertility  of  the  surface  has 
become  exhausted,  and  the  subsoil  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  necessa- 
ry elements  for  the  renewal  of  that  fertility,  then  very  deep  plomnff,  or 
any  other  method  of  throwing  up  the  earth  from  any  n 
that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  will  be  p 
was  this  mode  of  reasoning  guided  by  science,  and  put  into  practical 
operation,  that  enabled  Professor  Mapies  of  New  Jersey,  a  few  years 
since,  by  plowing  from  16  to  24  inches  or  more  in  depth,  to  convert  an 
apparently  worthless  and  worn  out  piece  of  land,  into  one  of  the  moat 
productive  and  profitable  farms  of  its  size,  in  the  State. 

But  I  have  already,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  this  branch  of  my 
subject.  And  if  by  these  few  crude  suggestions,  thrown  out  almost  at 
random,  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  the  practical  importance  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge  to  the  farmer,  and  of  so  awakening  attention  and 
stimulating  inquiry,  as  to  lead  ultimately  to  its  acquisition,  my  object  is 
so  far  accomplished. 

1  need  not  detain  you  to  listen  to  any  remarks  of  aaine  concerning 
the  details  of  jour  various  farming  operations,  or  to  give  you  Jesaona  of 
economy  to  guide  in  the  direction  of  your  business  in  general ;  for  even 
if  I  were  capable  of  doing  so  to  advantage,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Every  man  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  if  he  would  succeed  in 
farming  or  any  other  occupation,  he  must  attend  to  his  business  himself; 
and  be  careful,  prudent  and  industrious;  not  indeed  working  beyond 
his  powers  of  endurance,  and  thus  making  hunself  sick  or  prematurely 
old,  nor  worshiping  the  bushel  of  wheat,  or  the  flock  of  sheep,  or  the 
"almighty  dollar"  in  any  other  form,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive 
himself  or  his  family  of  a  due  proportion  of  rational  and  social  enjoy- 
ment and  of  the  time  and  means  of  education. 

He  who  would  be  independent  and  free,  must  ieep  out  of  debt  and 
live  mthin  Ji.is  income,  and  the  man  who  runs  in    debt,  at  the  store  or 
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ekewhere,  and  so  pledges  his  crops  before  they  are  gathered,  must  soou 
learn  by  experience  that  ihe  threshing  of  wheat  or  the  husking  of  corn, 
or  digging  potatoes,  to  pay  those  o!d  debt*,  is  the  poorest  and  most  un- 
eafisfaetory  kind  of  busiaees  that  he  ever  engaged  in.  This  "paying 
for  dead  horses"  though  sometimes  unavoidable,  is  never  a  pleasant 
occupation.  JCeep  out  of  dell;  that  is  the  rvle,  necessity  must  mate 
the  exceptions. 

Whatever  jou  do,  do  it  wdl;  ten  acres  of  land  well  and  thoroughly 
cultivated,  will  yield  more,  both  in  products  and  profits,  than  a  hundred 


And  with  regard  to  stock,  it  requires  but  a  small  capacity  to  under- 
stand tha^  a  good  horse,  or  good  ox,  or  hog  or  sheep,  or  any  other  good 
animal  is  worth  much  more,  either  to  keep  or  to  sell,  and  yet  costs  no 
more,  and  frequently  not  so  much  for  the  feeding,  as  a  poor  one,  and, 
therefore,  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  highest  priced  animal,  if  worth  the 
price,  is,  in,  the  end,  the  cheapest, 

By  careful  attention  in  rearing  and  feeding,  and  by  crossing  the 
breeds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  in  one,  many  of  the  best  points 
and  most  desirable  qualities  in  all,  a  most  wonderful  change  for  the 
better  has  been  brought  about  in  the  last  century,  in  every  kind  of  our 
domestic  animals ;  to  such  an  eitent,  indeed,  that  in  many  instances,  the 
original  breeds  have  become  extinct. 

But  who  will  regret  this,  since  their  places  are  supplied  by  others 
much  better  adapted  to  our  purposes.  Who,  for  instance,  would  give 
up  our  present  improved  breeds  of  bogs,  and  go  back  to  the  original 
English  breed — those  long-legged,  slab-Bided,  raw-boned,  slouch-eared, 
big-headed,  and  long  pike-snouted  animal^  that  like  "  Pharaoh's  lean 
tine,''  devoured  all  before  them,  and  still  remained  poor. 

And  now,  if  you  ask  me  what  breeds  of  animals  it  is  best  for  you  to 
buy,  my  reply  is — attend  the  agricultural  fairs  and  examine  for  your- 
selves; converse  witli your  neighbors  who  understand  such  mallei's;  ob- 
tain al!  the  information  you  can  from  agricultural  publications;  and 
then  buy  the  lest  of  every  kind  that  you  can  get;  and  when  you  meet 
with  any  that  are  better  than  those  you  have  on  hand,  buy  those  better 
ones,  if  you  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  othera,  That  is  my  notion  of 
economy  in  such  things, 

saiv,  the  farmer  should  be  nn  educated  mac.  Ijecame  he  is  tl'e  hin.S. 
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of  afamil'j.  Aa  tha  bead  of  tae  househoid,  a^  a  liusband  and  a 
■father,  and  the  master  and  guardian  to  thosa  who  are  under  him,  his 
duties  and  reaponsibilities  are  many  and  important.  And  how  shall  ha 
know,  in  what  manner  properly  to  fulfill  thosa  duties,  and  discharge 
•those  responsibilities  without  being  himself  enlightened  and  informed! 
How  can  the  blind  safely  lead  the  blind  in,  the  nay  they  should  go! 
How  can  the  parent,  who  knows  not  the  way  himself,  be  able  so  to 
guide  the  efibrts  and  the  aspirations  of  the  children  whom  God  has 
committed  to  his  charge,  as  to  fit  them  worthily  to  perform  their  parts 
■as  men  and  women  iu  maturer  years?  If  we  would  know  how  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated  perform,  or  rather,  how  they  fail  to  perform 
their  duties,  we  have  but  to  look  abroad  ofer  the  wsrld,  and  the  answe? 
is  painfully  apparent.  Wherever  ignorance  reijras  among  the  masses — 
(the  farmers  and  laborers) — the  women  are  miserable  alaTes,  and 
the  children  are  oftea  sold  into  bondage,  or  even  put  to  death  with 
impunity  by  their  uanatural  parents,  while  the  husband  and  father  is 
too  often  but  a  heartless  tyrant  and  a  beast.  And  humiliating  as  the 
confession  may  be  to  our  pride,  it  is  nevertheless  trua,  that  unenlight- 
ened man  too  often  shows  in  his  conduct  towards  his  mate  and  his  off- 
spring, that  he  is  even  far  beneath  the  beast  of  the  field  and  the  forest, 
in  his  obedience  to  the  kindly  instincts  of  nature. 

And  what  is  it  that  makes  the  difference  in  these  respects?  It  is  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  education  and  knowledge.  What  is  it  but 
intelligence  and  education  diffused  among  the  jieople,  that  has  redeemed 
our  own  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters,  from  the  servile  and  degraded 
position  that  woman  atiU  occupies  ia  so  many  other  lands,  and  which, 
not  long  since,  she  occupied  even  in  the  land  of  our  own  forefathers. 
What  is  it  but  this,  I  repeat,  that  has  elevated  women  among  us  to  the 
influential  and  commanding  position  she  so  deservedly  and  worthily 
maintains. 

And  again,  if  we  look  abroad  even  in  our  own  land,  to  ascertain  who 
they  are  that  fill  our  jails  and  our  prisons,  and  stand  before  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice  to  answer  for  their  violations  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  who  they  are  that  crowd  our  poor 
"houses,  and  those  dans  of  iniquity  with  which  our  citizens  are  cursed, 
and  who  contribute  the  great  majority  of  those 'denizens  of  filthy  hotea, 
.and  tenants  of  gutters,  and  all  the  miserable  race  of  loathsome  outcasts 
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that  aeem  forsaken  alike  by  God  and  man,  we  shall  find,  in  ninety-nine 
oases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  they  are  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  who 
have  not  been  brought  up,  but  have  come  up,  without  a  monitor  to 
guide,  direct,  and  enlighten  them. 

Ignorance  may  not  be  a  crime,  unleaa  wten  we  reject  the  means  of 
education  and  information  within  our  power;  but  it  ia  alwaya  a  great 
nmfoTtune,  and  it  almost  as  certainly  leads  to  degradation  and  misery 
as  knowledge  leads  to  virtue,  respectability  and  happiness;  and  the 
man,  in  any  condition  of  life,  who,  having  the  means  within  his  reach, 
neglects  to  inform  himself,  and  coatributa  ail  his  power  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  those  around  him,  ia  guilty  of  a  high  offence 
against  society  and  morality. 

Although  all  men  are  more  or  less  liable  to  Tield  to  temptation,  yet 
knowledge  presents  the  image  of  vice  so  distmotly  m  its  own  true  char- 
acter, that  the  intelligent  mind  ia  apt  to  shrmk  from  tne  contempiation 
with  loathing  and  horror;  and  often,  where  hrutalized  ignorance  would 
rush  forward  without  hesitation,  the  other  will  be  eiiect  nily  restrained 
by  a  feeling  of  respect  and  a  feat  of  shame  in  plungm  j  at  least  into 
the  lower  depths  of  vice  and  infamy,  when  jtherwi^  eien  the  fear  of 
offending  Heaven  might  not  prove  sufficient  to  detor 

This  general  theme  is  a  highly  important  and  interesting  one;  but 
necessity  warns  me  to  forbear — my  business  is  now  more  directly  with 
the  beaeScial  effects  of  education  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  It  is 
in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  farmer,  and  indeed  of  all  others,  where 
virtue  and  intelligence  should  shed  forth  their  brightest  rays,  and  exer- 
cise their  most  beneficial  influence.  It  ia  here  that  the  farmer  finds  his 
appropriate  place  of  rest,  and  his  legitimate  kingdom ;  and  if  he  rules 
that  kingdom  intelligently,  in  kindness  and  in  love,  he  will  seldom  be 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  happiness  there.  Indeed,  where 
else  shall  he  look  'for  happiness  and  rest  on  earth,  if  he  find  it  not  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family?  It  is  around  tlie  domestic  hearth,  where  the 
good  parents  presided,  that  in  after  yeara  cluster  all  those  holier  recol- 
lections which  sanctify  in  memory  the  days  of  our  childhood.  It  is 
there,  and  in  early  life,  that  for  the  most  part,  our  future  characters  for 
good  or  for  evil  are  found.  And  although  I  do  not  forget  or  undervalue 
the  important  part  which  devolves  on  the  mother,  nor  the  reciprocal 
obligations  that  rest  on  the  other   members  of  the   family,  yet  I  affirm 
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with  confidence,  that  upon  the  father,  as  head  of  the  establishment,  in 
a  epecisl  manner,  and  abcve  a]]  oihers,  rests  the  responsibility  of  the 
result. 

So  powerful  on  us  is  the  influecce  of  ihe  teaching  and  example  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  up,  that  in  this  case,  although 
there  may  be  occasional  eiceptioDS,  still  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  show 
me  a  had  wife  and  I  will  show  you  a  had  kusland;  show  me  a  profli- 
gate or  worthless  chUd  and  I  will  show  you  a  father  who  has  ignorantly 
or  wilfully  neglected  his  duty;  show  me  a  man  who  is  miserable  in  his 
domestic  relations,  and  as  a  general  rule,  I  will  show  you  a  wretch  who 
deserves  to  be  so. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  the  subject  farther;  for,  happily,  among  us,  at 
least,  there  is  little  occasion  for  it.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  some  men 
foolishly  reserve  all  then-  smiles  for  the  public  abroad,  and  their  frowns 
and  complaints  and  ill*nature  for  their  true  friends  at  home.  If  such 
men  there  be,  they  can  only  be  tbos«  who  are  .ignorant,  unwise  or 
mean-spirited,  and  "verily  they  have  their  reward;"  for  however  they 
may  succeed  in  deceiving  the  public,  no  man  ever  yet  succeeded  in  the 
end  in  deceiving  his  wife  and  his  children.  These  see  him  in  his  most 
unguarded  moment,  and  know  him  too  well  to  misjudge  him;  and 
whatever  may  be  their  conduct  or  their  words,  iheJr  hearts  will  prompt 
them  to  yield  him  such  measure  of  their  love  and  reverence,  as  such, 
only  OS  his  conduct  deserve-'^ — more  than  thi?  he  can  neither /ore*  nor 
buy. 

And  it  is  also  sometimes  said  thai  even  yet  there  maybe  occasionally 
found  a  btute  in  human  form,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  public  odium  that 
always  rests  upon  such  baseness,  can  not  only  abuse  and  maltreat  his 
children,  but  with  dastardly  meanness  of  a  triple  dye,  dares  to  inflict 
blows  upon  the  person  of  the  partner  of  his  bosom.  I  rejoice  that  few 
miscreants  so  vile  can  be  found  in  our  land.  But  if  such  a  one  should 
be  found,  I  can  only  say,  that  for  him  there  is  an  end  to  talking.  He 
must  be  already  so  far  lost  to  every  sense  of  manly  feeliog,  so  low,  so 
¥ile,  and  so  degraded,  even  in  bis  own'  estimation,  that  words  can  exer- 
cise no  influence  over  him,  though  an  angel  speak  them.  Of  ail  the 
creatures  that  walk  or  creep  upon  "  God's  footstool,"  there  is  none  so 
mean,  so  cowardly  and  so  detestable  as  the  miscalled  man,  who  would 
lake  advantage  of  his  position  and  his  superior  strength  to  aKise  and 
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ill-treat  the  weak  and  i'ql-  defenceless  who  are  feBtriiated  to  Lis  protection ; 
and  whenever  I  tear  o'  a  creature  of  that  kind,  I  freely  confess  to  the 
weakness  of  a  peculiar  itching  in  the  toe  of  my  boot;  and  notwith- 
standing Taj  habitual  reverent  for  "law  and  order,''  I  experience  great 
difficulty  in  withdrawino;  my  mind  from  continualiy  dwelling  on  "t« 
and  feathers," 

Bnt  I  come  now  to  the  third  reasin  assigned  why  the  farmer  should 
bean  intelligent  and  educated  man,  to  wit:  Became  kf  i:^  a  HAyi  and 
a  crrwEs  of  the  repTihUc. 

In  earlier  times — as  now  in  most  other  countries  than  our  own — the 
doctrine  very  generally  prevailed,  and  was  carried  out  in  practice,  that 
Kings  and  priests  ruled  and  governed  the  world  by  "Divine  right;" 
and  lying  oracles  and  cheating  miracles  were  adroitly  made  to  confirm 
that  monstrous  claim.  But  not  venturing  to  rely  upon  such  spiritual, 
protection,  these  classes  often  permitted,  as  a  matter  of  pohcy  and  ne- 
cessity, the  soldiery,  and  sometimes  only  the  leaders  and  renowned  war- 
riorii,  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  social  scale  only  inferior  to  their  own; 
while  the  mass  of  the  people — the  farmers  and  the  laboring  men— were 
placed  at  an  almost  immeasurable  distance  below  their  thus  divinely  ap- 
pointed masters.  To  these  "privileged  orders"  pertained  alone  the  ac- 
knowledged right  to  acf^uire  a  more  general  education,  as  well  as  to  fill 
all  the  offices  of  state  and  religion,  and  to  practice  all  "  the  learned  pro- 
fessions." To  "the  lower  classes,"  these  graciously  handed  down  so 
much,  and  only  so  much,  of  knowledge,  as  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
qualify  them  for  the  proper  pefformanee  of  the  labor  assigned  to  them 
in  their  several  vocations. 

As  these  "higher  orders,-' howerer,  understood  full  well  that  both 
the  right  and  the  power  was  really  with  the  masses,  who  would  be  cer- 
tain to  make  that  power  available  in  the  successful  assertion  of  that 
right,  so  soon  as  sufficiently  informed,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
strive,  with  all  the  energy  and  desperation  iipparted  by  a  love  of  power 
and  the  necessity  for  self-preservation,  to  keep  those  masses  of  the  people 
in  continued  and  profound  ignorance ;  and  upon  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts in  this  respect,  they  mainly  relied,  after  aiJ,  for  the  continuance  of 
their  dominion.  That  they  succeeded  too  generally  and  too  long,  the 
history  of  the  world  attests.  The  wonder  is,  that  they  have  so  long 
succeeded:  but  while,  and  where,  they  have,  or  do,  or  may  suc'ieed 
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in  this,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  tke  people  are  tlieir  slaves.  Tyrants  may 
rule  over  the  ignorant  and  the  servile,  they  may  securely  rivet  the  fetters 
of  slavery  where  the  land  is  shrouded  by  the  sombre  clouds  of  igno- 
rance, but  their  deeds  are  deeds  of  darkness,  aod  they  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  the  light  of  knowledge.  Wherever  that  light  arises  on  the 
mental  horizon,  it  disperses  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  even  as  the 
sun  in  the  natural  heavens  disperses  the  dartuess  of  the  natural  world; 
and  than  it  is  that  the  hypocritical  pretensions  of  usurpers  and  the  hid- 
den villainies  of  tyrants  are  esposed  to  the  eager  and  indignant  gaze  of 
down-trodden  millions,  who,  wondering  that  they  have  been  dupes  and 
slaves  so  long,  throw  off  the  incubus  that  oppressed  them,  with  a  facility 
that  satonishes  nobody  but  themselves,  and  rising  up  in  their  native 
majesty,  they  step  boldly  on  that  more  elevated  platform,  where  all  are 

But  while  the-  state  of  things  alluded  to  continued,  the  farmer,  of 
course,  was  a  mere  delver  and  digger  of  the  soil;  with  no  higher  aim 
tian  to  gratify  his  own  animal  wants — to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  greatness  of  the  master  he  served,  and  to  transmit  to  hia 
children  the  heritage  of  serfdom  that  had  come  down  to  himself;  and 
at  the  same  time  scarcely  knowing  or  realizing  that  he  had  either  a 
country  or  a  God. 

This  is  no  high  wrought  picture  of  the  fancy — but  the  reality  of  al- 
most the  entire  of  the  ancient,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  modem 
world. 

But  achange  has  come  over  the  scene.  By  the  gradual  development 
of  knowledge,  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  education  and  the  onward 
march  of  mind,  aided  by  a  fortunate  series  of  events,  have  been  able  to 
strip  from  these  lordly  and  divine  pretenders  the  stolen  mantle  of  Heav- 
en, in  which  they  have  so  long  arrayed  themselves,  to  do  the  work  of 
their  master,  the  Devil;  and  to  pierce  through  the  misty  disguise  in 
■which  they  had,  for  so  many  ages,  succeeded  in  veiling  the  truth.  And 
here,  at  least,  man  meets  his  fellow  man  an  ei^ual  and  a  brother.  The 
"Divine  right"  of  kings  and  priests  is  repudiated  by  us,  and  their  un- 
founded pretensions  we  laugh  to  scorn ;  the  divine  rights  of  man,  which 
have  a  Heaveniy  origin,  are  acknowledged  in  their  stead;  and  the  only 
■titles  to  superiority  which  we  admit,  are  those  of  superior  virtue,  intelti- 
'pence  and  merit. 
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Here  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people — and  the  officers  of  tie 
goveruraeDt,  in  all  its  departments,  can  exercise  only  &  limited  and  del- 
egated power  in  trust;  for  (hey  are  all,  from  the  hightet  to  the  lowest, 
but  the  servants  and  the  agents  of  the  people. 

Farmers!  do  you  realize  the  difference  between  yoa;*  position  and 
that  of  the  farmers  of  other  days  and  other  lands?  They  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  at&irs  of  State  were  nothing — you,  in  this  respect,  are, 
if  you  will  be,  everything. 

The  Stale  is  emphatically  touks,  and  yoo  are  emphaticallt  thb 
State.  To  you,  in  an  especial  manner,  has  been  committed  the  sacred 
trust  of  upholding  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  defending,  maintaining, 
and  transmitting  to  those  who  may  come  after  you,  the  rich  heritage  of 
freedom  that  has  descended  to  na.  And  do  you  not  see  in  all  this  anoth- 
er and  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why  the  American  farmer,  at  least, 
should  be  an  intelligent  and  an  educated  man ! 

How  can  you  know  how  to  defend  your  rights,  if  you  have  not  learned 
what  those  rights  are  ?  How  can  you  wisely  direct,  by  your  influence 
and  your  votes,  the  measures  of  public  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  your 
political  agente,  if  you  remain  iminfoimed  of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  republican  government  is  based,  and  the  measurea  that  are  beet  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  prosperity  and  wel^re  of  the  oonntry  and  yonr- 
selvee  i 

Will  you  leave  such  important  matters  to  the  exclusive  care  of  mere 
heartless  politicians  and  seekers  for  office !  If  jou  do,  you  will  soon 
cease  to  he  freemen,  and  will  deserve  to  be  slaves. 

Among  politicians,  even  of  long  standing,  it  is  true  that  there  riioy  be 
found  honest  and  honorable  men,  who,  in  despite  of  the  seductions  of 
place  and  power,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  of  temptation  through  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pass,  may  still  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  proud  appella- 
tion oi patriots  and  statesmen:  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  number 
of  such  is  comparatively  so  few  that  they  constitute  only  the  exceptions; 
for  the  general  rule  is  far  otherwise.  There  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  very  atmosphere  of  politics  which  exercises  an  overpowering 
and  controlling  sway  on  the  conduct  and  motives  of  a  majority  of  those 
who  venture  to  remain  too  long  within  its  influence;  and  which  renders 
them  for  the  mfffit  part  apparently  oblivious  of  all  those  nobler  principles 
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and  holier  aspirations  ly  whicli  they  may  have  i>een  guided  and  im- 
pelled at  the  commencement  of  their  career. 

With  such  men,  patriotism  itself  becomes  merely  "an  empty  aoiind 
and  tinkling  cymbal,"  to  gull  and  amuse  the  people  with — their  devo- 
tion to  principles,  has  one  constant  reference  to  those  seven  cardinal 
principles — the  "  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes'' — their  love  of  countnj 
is  swallowed  up  in  love  oi party ;  and  e^'en  their  so  much  vaunted  de- 
votion to  party  extends  in  tmth  no  farther  than  they  can  contrive  to 
make  party  organiaation  subservient  to  their  interests — and  even  the 
most  reliable  patriots  are  none  the  less  honest  and  useful  for  being  well 
watched  by  the  people. 

All  this  may  be  possibly  owing  to  the  weakness  inherent  in  man,  by 
reason  of  whicli  a  majority  appear  unable — or  more  properly  speaking, 
wimlHnff — to  resist  temptation  beyond  a  certain  point;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  result  is  practically  the  same,  and  fully  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ii  the  price  and  condition  of  Freedom.  To  glory  in  the  character 
of  an  American  citizen,  and  to  pra^j  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  in- 
dilutions,  and  for  the  extension  to  others  of  the  rights  which  we  our- 
selves enjoy,  is  all  very  well;  but  alone  it  is  not  enough — and  in  the 
language  of  another,  which  I  quote  with  all  due  reverence,  "I  say  unto 
you  all,  watch"  and  approve  or  condemn  the  conduct  of  your  public 
aervants,  each  one  for  himself,  as  judgment  and  conscience  may  dictate. 
And  iu  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  have  only  to  add — if 
you  thinli  proper  to  do  so,  entrust  the  keeping  of  your  dinner  to  your 
doffs;  give  over  the  tender  lamb  for  safe  keeping  to  the  wo^y  and  have 
confidence,  if  yon  can,  in  the  tears  of  the  crocodile — but  never  be 
guilty  of  the  greater  absurdity  and  folly  of  entrusting  the  preservation 
of  your  rights  and  liberties  to  tradi;i/j  politicians  aiid  seekers  for  office. 

I  have  already  intimated  the  important  and  commanding  position 
which  the  farmers  of  this  county  occupy  in  the  social  and  political  scale, 
and  without  meaning  to  flatter,  I  &e,y,  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  that  the  power,  and  the  iniluence,  and  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  farmers  of  America,  when  legitimately  exercised  and  prop- 
erly understood,  are  not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  class  of 
eommiinity,  but  are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  all  other  classes 
combined. 
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Strike  from  existence  aii  the  learned  profeasions,  aad  with  them  even 
aii  the  mechanism  and  mechanics  of  the  world,  so  that  jou  do  but  leave 
remaiaing  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  civiliied  society  will  still  con- 
tinue to  esist,  and  will  readily  find  means  for  ita  own  more  perfect  re- 
construction and  re-organization.  But  strike  from  esistence  the  farmer 
and  the  farming  interest,  and  civilized  society  would  be  annihilated  in 
a  day.  All  the  learned  professions,  as  well  aa  the  manufacturers,  ihe 
merchants  and  mechanics,  and  every  other  class,  are  maintained,  sup- 
ported and  fed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  farmers  of  the  land, 
and  without  this  support  they  would  aoon  be  driven  either  to  starvation, 
or  to  raising  their  own  corn. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  depreciate  the  value  of  anyclas.s  in  commu- 
nity, for  all  classes  are  the  natural  growth  of  our  social  system— all,  to 
a  certain  extent,  necessary  and  useful  in  their  way,  and  doubtless  con- 
tribute to  the  general  good.  But  I  would  that  the  farmers,  and  all 
other  classes,  should  learn  more  correctly  to  value  and  appreciate  both 
themselves  and  each  other.  I  would  that  the  farmer  should  begin  to 
shake  off  more  eflectually  that  undue  deference  and  veneration  for  the 
learned  classes,  which  is  still  too  often  found  clinging  to  him  as  the  un- 
worthy remnant  of  former  times  and  different  circumstances.  I  would 
have  him  inform  himself,  (as  he  can,  if  he  mlQ  and  tlen  more  gen- 
erally to  think  and  to  reason  for  himself,  and  to  act  according  to  his  own 
convictions,  without  regard  to  the  dictation  of  parties  or  poUticians,  or 
of  Lawyers,  Doctors,  or  Priests.  In  short,  I  would  have  him  more 
distinctly  to  know  and  to  feel,  that  he  is  a  man,  and  a,  sovereign  citisen 
of  this  free  Eepubiic. 

Nor  i;  the  amount  of  knowledge  here  hinted  at,  nearly  so  difficult 
to  be  acquired  as  many  ims^ine.  All  that  is  necessary  in  general,  with 
regard  to  other  professions  and  callings,  is,  that  the  farmer  should  be  so 
far  informed  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  for  himself  between  falsehood 
and  truth,  the  pretended  and  the  leal,  the  humbug  and  the  valuable,  tie 
impostor  and  the  pious.  He  should  for  instance,  be  capable  of  under- 
standing his  own  rights,  and  of  judging  for  himself  whether  it  is  reaily 
necessary  and  espedient  in  any  particular  case,  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
his  country  for  the  protection  of  those  rights — and  without  relying  too 
implicitly  upon  the  advice  of  a  man  whose  very  position  and  avoca- 
tion (if  he  be  dishonest)  is  a  standing  temptation  to  entangle  Ms  client 
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in  the  intricate  meshes  of  the  Law,  and  not  permit  him  to  escape  eith- 
er too  soon  or  too  easily.  And  yet  I  believe  that  the  legal  professiooB  of 
the  day,  can  furnish  its  fuU  proportion  of  honest  and  honorable  tnen. 

So,  too,  he  may  easily  learn  to  eoroprehend  eo  much  of  the  laws  of 
his  being,  and  the  leading  doctrinal  truths  applicable  to  health  and  dis- 
ease, as  to  determine,  in  case  of  derangemert  of  the  system,  whether 
medical  aid  be  required  or  not;  and  if  needed  at  all,  to  procure  such 
remedies,  or  obtain  such  aid  as  seeniB  most  likely  to  afford  rehef ;  wheth- 
er he  find  it  within  or  without  the  "  regular  pto/estion  ;"  for  it  is  not 
every  man  who  assumes  the  title  of  Doctor,  or  writes  M.  D,  after  his 
name,  that  is  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  Ufe  and  the  health  of  his 
fellow-men.  And  many  a  man  who  goes  forth  to  levy  contributions  in 
this  capacity,  upon  society,  is  not  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  doc- 
toring of  a  sheep;  notwithstanding  he  may  appear  "  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  as  the  law  directs,"  with  his  pukes  and  his  pui^efi,  his  blisters, 
hifl  lancets  and  his  pill-bags;  and  although  he  may  ostenatiously  exhib- 
it his  "Diploma,"  duly  signed  by  the  renowned  professors  of  some  re- 
nowned "college  of  medicine,"  which  authorizes  him  to  kill  ot  to  cure 
"secmidvm  artein^''  as  ability,  stupidity,  chance  or  interest  may  decide. 

And  in  regard  to  matters  of  theology  and  religion,  which  concern 
our  spiritual  and  future  welfare,  it  is  pecuharly  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  the  farmer,  as  it  is  of  every  other  man  in  community,  to  have 
an  opinionof  hit  own — and  for  this  very  obvioua  and  cogent  reason, 
that  every  nan.  is  responsible  /or  himself,  and  not  one  for  another — 
and  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  evade  the  consequences  of  his  conduct, 
or  to  shirk  the  responsibility  by  tamely  pinning  his  faith  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  neighbor. 

The  truth  is,  roy  friends,  that  the  world  has  already  been  humbugged 
much  too  long  by  the  overshadowing  pretensions  of  the  "  privileged  or- 
ders" of  self-styled  "learned  classes;"  who,  with  a  kindness  and  mod- 
esty peculiarly  their  own,  are  so  ready  to  relieve  the  people  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  to  do  the  thinking  for  them — 
as  if,  by  the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  there  had  been  established  a  TOOitop- 
o!y  of  intellect  in  favor  of  particular  classes  of  men. 

Much  prc^esB  has  already  been  made  in  this  respect,  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  still  there  remains  much  more  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
With  you,  the  farmers  of  the  land,  rests  tLe  responsibiJity  of  complet- 
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ing  the  good  work.  See  to  it,  that  you  perform  your  duty  faithfully  to- 
yonnelves. 

Remember  that  the  Intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  palladium  of 
our  freedom — that  virtue  and  knowledge  are  the  strong  jiUars  which 
may  forever  support  and  uphold  the  glorfcus  fabric  of  our  pohtital  m 
stitutions;  and  therefore,  sustain  and  defend,  encourage  and  extend  our 
system  of  common  schools,  and  all  the  means  of  education  and  useful 
information.  Cease  to  be  awed  by  mere  authority,  or  silence  of  arro- 
gant as$umplion.  Shake  off  the  prejudices  that  bmd  you  to  absurdi- 
ties, and  be  able  to  give  to  every  man  an  intelligent  reason  for  "the 
faith  that  is  in  yov"  Be  not  deluded  by  names,  or  blinded  by  the 
brilliancy  of  sophistical  reasoning,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  substance, 
the  truth  and  reality.  And  in  all  things  which  concern  either  your 
temporal  or  your  spiritual  welfare,  learn  to  think  for  yourselves. 

Thus  shall  you  best  perform  your  duties,  and  promote  the  real  inter- 
ests of  yourselves  and  your  fellow  men.  And  if  the  "giants  of  Ike 
earth"  should,  in  consequence,  be  diminished  somewhat  from  their  swol- 
len and  unnatural  proportions — which,  like  shadowy  forms  in  the  clouds, 
are  magnified  hy  distance  and  diminish  as  we  approach  them — the  ele- 
vation of  the  masses  of  the  people,  more  nearly  to  their  legitimate  lev- 
el, may  well  be  regarded  as  at  least  an  ample  equivalent,. 
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GRAND  TRAVERSE. 


Lansing,  January,  185fi. 
J.  C.  Holmes — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting   the  adapta- 
tion of  Grand  Traverse  to  agricultural  purposes,   allow  me  to  refer  you 
to  the  following  article,    prepared  originally  for,  and  juat  published  in 
tie  Stale  Jcumil 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  a  DIXON. 

nasCRIPTION  Of  THE  COUIiTRY  AHOUND  OKAKD  THA VERSE  BAY,  MICHIGAN. 

1.  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  estending  into 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  directly  south  about  forty  miles.  The  Bay  is  a 
broad  sheet  of  water  from  sis  to  nine  hundred  feet  deep,  and  nine  to 
fifteen  miles  wide.  At  the  south  ead  a  Peninsula,  from  one  to  nearly 
three  miles  wide,  and  twenty-two  miles  long,  runs  into  the  Bay,  divi- 
ding it  into  two  arms,  averaging  neatly  sii  miles  wide  each. 

2.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  Penitisula,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
Bay,  is  everywhere  rolling,  almost  everywhere  hard  bottom,  and  the 
greatest  defect  is  the  scarcity  of  hay  marshes.  There  are  here  and 
there  springs;  and  wells  have  to  be  sunk  from  ten  to  aiity  feet.  The 
water  is  very  fresh  and  pure;  and  in  the  Bay,  a  dollar  might  be  seen 
at  a  great  depth,  the  water  being  the  dearest  we  ever  saw;  and  the 
beach  of  the  Bay  eveiywhere  sand  and  gravel,  thrown  up  by  the 
waves, 

3.  The  soil  is  somewhat  variant.  Along  the  beach  of  the  Bay,  there 
are,  here  and  there,  flats,  generally  of  small  extent,  composed  of  neariy 
pure  sand;  but  as  the  land  r^ea  back  from  the  Bay,  there  is  more  clay 
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and  loam,  mixed  witb  sand  and  grave] ;  and  in  Gome  places  it  rises  very 
rapidly  by  successive  steep  banks,  to  the  height  of  liirtj  ot  forty  feet, 
with  undulations  on  the  top.  The  soil  is  so  full  of  lime,  that  in  dig- 
ging a  well  where  it  is  moist,  one's  hands  become  bleached  as  with  lime 
mortar;  and  limestones,  many  of  them  covered  with  lime  in  powder, 
are  found  almost  everywhere,  and  cobblestones  sufficient  for  buildiDg 
wells  and  cellars.  Clay  beds  crop  oat  occasionally  at  the  sides  of  hills 
and  steep  banks,  but  are  of  small  extent,  and  there  springs  appear. 
The  surface  soil  being  loose  and  porouis,  and  the  subsoil  composed  of 
clay,  gravel,  lime  and  sand,  the  deeper  the  more  imbedded  with  lime 
and  gravel,  so  as  to  form  a  hard  bed,  all  the  rain  that  falls  is  absorbed 
at  once,  and  retained;  and  where  this  subsoil  lies  not  too  deep,  drouth 
produces  but  little  effect  on  crops  while  growing,  though  seed  may  cot 
germinate  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August 
Hence,  also,  muddy  roads  are  unknown ;  and  plowing  may  be  done  im- 
mediately after  the  heaviest  rains;  nor  are  there  any  ravines  produced 
by  the  heaviest  showers.  At  the  close  of  the  dry  season  of  four  weeks 
during  last  year,  the  crops  on  the  most  sandy  soil,  indicated  a  kck  of 
moisture  slightly,  while  the  earth  was  found  moist  at  the  boltom  of  po- 
tato hills  elsewhere. 

4.  The  Bay  is  seldom  quiet  during  twenty  four  hours  at  a  time,  and 
is  frequently  lashed  into  fury  by  the  winds,  covering  the  beach  with 
sand  and  gravel.  The  atmosphere  is  consequently  always  moist  and 
wholesome,  while  there  is  no  ostensible  cause  of  disease  on  the  land; 
and  for  health  this  region  may  be  confidently  compared  with  the  most 
heallhy  in  the  United  States.  During  a  number  of  days,  in  July  and 
August,  the  heat  was  great,  and  no  rain  for  four  weeks;  and  yet  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  sickness  worthy  of  notice,  in  a  population 
of  about  five  hundred.  Later,  the  dysentery  invaded  a  few  families, 
for  the  first  time,  and  carried  off  two  children;  and  there  were  two  ca- 
ses of  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  but  these  are  diseases  well  known  in  the 
healthiest  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  former  returns  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  years. 

5.  It  is  a  well  established  philosophical  fact,  that  water  cools  first  on 
the  surface  and  then  sinlis,  while  the  warmer  water  rises;  and  conse- 
quently ice  never  forms  till  the  whole  body  of  water  bae  been  cooled 
to  thirty-two  degrees  (the  freezing  point.)     Now,  from  this  fact,  the 
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r  will  at  OEce  deduce  the  climate  of  tliis  region.  Traverse 
Bay  is  from  one  to  nine  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  water  never  cools  to 
thirty-two  degrees  til!  the  middle  of  February,  and  in  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  West,  never;  and  so  long  as  the  water  in  these  contiguous  res- 
ervoirs is  warmer  than  the  air,  the  former  must  obviously  warm  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  accordingly  well  known,  that  in  England,  oe  the  east  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  seven  ot  eight  degrees  farther  north  than  Traverse  Bay, 
the  climate,  as  it  regards  cold  in  winter,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Wash- 
iogton  City;  and  ao  it  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pacific  in  Oregon. 
Hence,  it  ia  evident  that  the  seasons  on  the  east  aide  near  Lake  Miehi- 
jan  must  be  oniform,  being  regulated  by  the  deep  water  of  that  Lake 
and  of  the  Bay.  Around  Traverse  Bay,  the  frost  seldom  kills  vegeta- 
tion till  in  November,  and  seldom  occurs  in  spring  later  than  the  first  of 
May.  In  November,  as  soon  as  it  gets  cold  enough  to  freeze,  the  va- 
pors arising  from  the  lake  and  bay,  fall  in  snow  and  cover  the  ground, 
before  the  frost  has  penetrated  it  at  all;  and  aecumulalcs  during  several 
months  till  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  sometimes  deeper;  and  remains 
till  April;  and  when  it  goea  off,  catde  find  enough  to  eat  in  the  woods. 
This  Beas<^n  working  oxen  fed  on  timothy  pasture,  till  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  ground  began  to  be  covered  with  snow;  and  since 
then  till  now,  (December  10th,)  it  has  been  snowing  more  or  less  al- 
most every  day,  the  snow  being  now  about  sis  inches  deep,  with  large 
drifts,  in  cleared  laid,  along  fences.  But  the  ground  is  not  frozen  at  all 
uiider  the  anow,  even  in  bare  fields,  except  a  httle  where  the  wind  had 
laid  it  bare ;  and  the  ice  on  a  hazy  marsh  covered  with  stagnant  water, 
is  so  thin  and  fiagile  that  oxen  readily  walk  through  it,  say  forty  rods 
to  a  hay  stack.  In  spring,  however,  the  waters  of  the  Lake  and 
Bay  require  time  to  be  warmed  by  the  sun;  and  summer  vegetation 
does  not  start  till  about  the  middle^or  last  of  May,  Plowing  may  be 
commenced  in  the  lat  part  of  April,  and  planting  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  May,  This  region  is  much  more  sunny  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  December,  than  southern  Michigan;  and  every  vegetable 
physiologist,  will  at  once  state,  that  the  influence  of  this  on  vegetation, 
must  be  very  great,  and  accordingly,  spring  crops  grow  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  corn  is  fit  to  be  cut  by  the  1st  of  September.  .#rom  December 
to  March,  as  above,  the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  cloudy  and  frosty,  though 
the  thermometer  never  sinks  ao  low  as  in  the  south  of  Michigan,  by 
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ten  or  twelve  degrees,  {eiglit  or  ten  degrees  beiow  zero  being  the  lowest 
jet  known,)  and  a  winter  thaw  is  unknown  here.  Hence  we  never 
have  mud  in  winter,  and  but  httle  at  any  season. 

6.  Wlti  the  very  iJefective  cultivation  hitherto  used  here,  the  yield 
of  crops  per  aere,  is  as  follows:  Potatoes,  the  best  and  largest  in  tie 
world,  without  rot  or  spot  in  the  centre,  from  150  to  300  bushels; 
Oats,  25  to  60 ;  Cora,  25  to  50 ;  Wheat,  (spring)  the  largest  yet  raised, 
27  bushels.  Wheat  raised  here,  is  rnucli  more  plump  than  in  southeni 
Michigan;  and  there  is  no  instance  of  its  being  smothered  or  injured 
by  snow;  because  the  snow  Beyer  thaws  and  alternately  freezes,  into  a 
hard  crust  or  ice,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wheat,  as  in  other 
places.  We  confidently  predict  that  this  will  become  the  most  prolific 
wheat  region  in  the  west ;  rust  and  insects  are  wholly  unknown  here, 

7.  All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  this  will  be  a  great  fruit  coun- 
try. The  Indian  apple  and  peach  trees,  though  few  in  number,  bear 
well  every  year.  And  a  f  w  11  llaekberries  and  raspberries,  both  se 
to  size  and  flavor,  th  e  is  b  olutely  no  end.  They  serve  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  miilion     t  p  ge  n   f     several  months. 

8.  We  have  little  gam  j  t  p  ^eons,  rabbits  and  a  few,  foses,  on 
the  Peninsula,  A  f  w  a  e  f  und  on  the  main  land ;  but  no  wolves 
and  few  bears.  There  are  no  poisonous  reptiles  or  insects  larger  than 
hornets. 

9.  The  population  around  the  Bay  will  range  about  as  follows;  Old 
Mission,  300  Whites,  80  Indians  (going  oft).  At  other  eettlemenls 
around  the  Bay,  300  Whites,  800  to  1,000  Indians. 

10.  Water  powers  and  the  number  of  mill  stones  they  will  severally 
propel:  are  Elk  Rapids,  (across  the  east  arm  of  the  Bay  from  the  Old 
Mission)  16;  Traverse  City,  7;  White  Water,  2  or  3;  Pine  River, 
probably,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  above.  Hitherto,  a  little  summer 
and  winter  wheat  has  been  raised  by  five  or  sii  farmers;  but  more  has 
been  sown  last  fall  id  anticipation  of  a  grist  nii)!  promised  by  several 
persons;  and  when  this  is  once  built,  wheat  wiU  in  a  great  measure,  su- 
percede potatoes,  corn  and  oats. 

11.  To  get  to  Grand  Traverse  from  the  west,  enquire  of  Hannah, 
Lay  "k  Co.,  Chftago,  whose  lumber  vessels  make  a  trip  to  Traverse  City 
at  the  head  of  the  west  arm  of  the  Bay,  nearly  every  week.  To  come 
from  the  east,  fake  any  of  the  upper  late   steamers  to  Mackinac,  and 
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thence  to  the  Old  Mission  bv  tbe  small  propeller  Stockman,  leaving 
Mackinac  every  Monday  morninff.  Biif  by  far  tbe  better  way,  is  to 
charier  one  of  the  large  propellers  or  steamers  that  sail  the  upper  laies, 
and  come  without  trans-shipment,  from  Buffalo,  Detroit,  or  any  interme- 
diate port.  Wells  D.  Walbtidge  of.Buffalo,  or  Oliver  Newberry  of 
Detroit,  will  carry  movers  to  this  region  when  the  piasage  and  freight 
money  amounts  to  a  hundred  dollars  or  more.  One  of  us  paid  Wal- 
bridge  $5  passage;  $2  cabin;  $6  for  an  os  or  cow;  $5  for  a  wagon, 
-lO  cents  for  a  barrel  bulk  from  Detroit. 

12.  We  are  now  offered  $1  50  per  cord,  for  wood  on  tbe  beach. 
Steam  and  sail  vessels  will  take  it  at  that  price,  and  the  latter  carry  it 
tfl  Chicago  in  any  quantie*.  >fow,  as  the  hauling  on  the  Penineula 
need  in  no  case  exceed  two  miles,  and  generally  not  one,  it  is  manifest 
that  farmers  able  to  chop  cord  wood,  can  cleat  up  their  farms  and  make 
a  living  at  the  same  time.  This  opportunity  is,  we  think,  in  many  cas- 
es, superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  old  Indian  clearings,  which  have 
nearly  all  bsen  bought  by  the  Whites;  and  when  the  large  steamers 
once  come  into  this  Bay  for  wood,  we  can  send  out  agricultural  products 
to  market,  as  cheap  as  frooi  any  port  on  Lake  Michigan,  for  we  have 
nearly  20,000  acres  of  heavy  timbered  land  on  the  Peninsula  alone. 

1 3.  There  are  but  few  sheep  in  this  region,  it  having  been  found  dif- 
ficult to  protectthem  against  the  Indian  dogs.  Hogs  havy  been  fat  in 
the  woods  all  summer,  and  find  food  enough  now  in  the  unfrozen  ground ; 
but  they  are  not  plenty  and  sell  high  Cjws  trmg  from  $30  to  $50 
OTcn  from  $100  to  $1S0  per  yoke;  Indian  ponies  $60  each 

14.  Most  decidedly  the  best  time  to  move  hither  is  id  the  epnng, 
and  the  earlier  tie  better,  as  provisions  are  not  kept  on  hand  for  sale 
tie  year  round;  and  feed  for  animals  on  man  is  aim  st  an}  price 
Oats  in  the  bundle  sold  last  fall  for  *>16  per  ton  time  hay  the  same, 
and  now  there  is  none  for  sale.  Bit  h  melanmals  h'^ve  often  been 
wintered  solely  on  browse,  and  come  out  well  where  chopping  was  con 
stantly  carried  on,  and  will  again  this  winter.  Indian  ponies  do  all  the 
chopping  for  themselves.  Groceries  sell  as  follows:  Sugar  8:  Indian 
sugar  6;  coffee  14;  tea  GS^;  saleratus  lO  cents  per  lb. 

]  5.  The  land  on  this  Peninsula,  is  not  yet  in  market,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  pre-emption ;  but  we  are  memorializing  Congress  to  make  it  suh- 
j  ect  to  the  same  rules  of  settlement  as  surrounding  lands,  and  more  than 
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.fifty  quarter  sections  have  been  covered  with,  claims,  by  persons  who 
are  living  on  this  Peninsula,  and  espect  to  liold  (beir  claim  at  $1,25 
per  acre.  The  toain  lands  on  each  side  of  the  Bay  will  be  subject  to 
private  entry  next  year,  at  15  cents  per  acre,  having  i>een  in  the  market 
for  nearly  ten  years  now ;  and  are  as  good  ao  these  on  the  Peninsula. 

16.  Schoob  are  sustained  the  year  round  at  the  Old  and  New  Mis- 
sions ;  and  also  religious  meetings,  though  there  is  no  preacher  now  at 
the  Old  Mission. 

17.  This  is  the  great  fishing  district  that  aupplie*  an  extensive  coun- 
try, with  Mackinac  trout  and  white  fish;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch 
fish,  on  a  large  scale,  except  with  seines. 

IS.  The  timber  on  the  Peninsula  is,  first,  sugar  maple,  aflbrding  the 
best  sugar  orchards  in  the  world ;  and  much  of  this  timber  is  curled, 
and  sgme  bird'a-eyed,  which  would  doubtless  bring  a  high  price,  if  sav- 
ed and  carried  to  market  as  the  pine  now  is;  then  come  beech,  hem- 
lock, elm,  hasswood,  cedar,  black  and  white  ash,  birch,  and  a  few  pines. 
On  the  main  land  the  limber  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  white 
and  yellow  pine,  which  has  been  principally  bought  up  by  the  owners 
of  saw  mills.  Lumber  costs  $10  to  $  12  per  thousand  feet,  at  the  mills, 
and  $1,50  for  bringing  it  across  the  bay. 

19.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  good  soil  for  grass,  especially  timo- 
thy, as  it  is  too  warm  and  sandy;  yet  clover  does  as  well  as  in  other 
places  without  pliater,  which  is  found  on  the  lalie  shore  in  great  quanti- 
ties; but  has  never  been  used  here,  nor  manure  of  any  kind. 

20,  The  kind  of  labor  most  needed  here,  is  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  a  new  country.  The  forest  must  be  cleaied,  cord  wood  manu- 
■fectured  and  sent  to  market,  and  farms  cultivated.  The  pine  lumber 
business  is  now  canied  on,  on  the  main  land  immediately  around  this 
Peninsula,  to  its  greatest  extent,  except  on  Pine  river,  where  it  will  prob- 
ably be  in  a  year  or  two,  by  a  company  owning  the  location.  No  pei'- 
-aon  can  expect  to  do  well  here  without  labor,  and  the  clear  bracing  at- 
mosphere, and  encouraging  prospects  of  ample  remuneration,  cheer  him 
fi»ward  to  his  task. 

The  above  resolution  and  statement  of  facts,  were  unanimously  adop- 
-fed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  September  4th,  1854. 
The  following  was  added  by  a  citizen,  from  a  register  kept  for  the 
^Smithsonian  Institution,  December  24th. 
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"  The  first  frost,  suffieieDt  to  kill  vines,  occurred  tiis  year  earlier  than 
usual,  on  the  19th  of  October.  Snow  fell  first,  November  11th,  and 
until  tien,  oxen  fed  exeloBiveiy  on  timothy  stubble,  did  well  with  work, 
and  cows  in  the  woods  refusing  hay.  From  the  Uth  to  the  20th,  snow 
fell  every  day  but  one.  Between  the  20th  and  24th,  the  snow  melted 
neaily  all  away.  After  that,  it  snowed  and  thawed  alteremately  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  until  December  8th,  when  the  weatter  moder- 
ated, and  tbe  snow  went  rapidly.  This  thaw  was  succeeded  by  three 
moderately  cold  days,  and  the  snow  not  falling  fast  enough  to  prevent 
it,  the  bare  ground  froze  hard,  and  the  potatoes  remaining  undug,  are  of 
course  frozen.  Snow  is  again  falling  gradually,  and  not  likely  to  melt 
again  until  spring;  for  it  is  now  cold  enough  to  produce  ice  along  the 
beach  of  the  Bay,  in  sheltered  situations.  The  snow  has  at  no  time 
been  more  than  abont  six  mches  deep,  except  in  drifts ;  and  the  ground 
in  the  woods  is  destitute  of  Irost  The  cold  has  not  yet,  (Dec.  23d,) 
been  annoying  to  a  person  walkmg  about,  except  when  facing  a  brisk 
wind.  Dec.  24th — to  day  the  weather  has  been  moderating,  and  the 
snow  melting  awt}  fast  Dec  2'i — The  snow  is  nearly  all  gone,  at  9 
P.  M^  and  sfill  melting.  By  the  oldest  settlers,  this  is  so  far  called  a 
very  unusual  winter  here." 

A.  W.  LANGWORTHT, 
JOHN  S.  DIXON, 
NORMAN  BARNES. 

Publishing  Cantmittee. 
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HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 


To  J.  C.  HoLifEg,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of  the  Mich.  State  AgrieuUural  Society: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  I  send  joii  the  list  of  premiums  that  were 
awarded  at  the  Fair  of  1854  of  the  Hillsdale  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  by 
which  you  will  perceive  that  the  farmers  of  this  county  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  these  annual  gatherings,  cot  only,  but  display  a  commendable 
interest  in  the  agricukurai  improyementa  of  the  day. 

Tiie  Fair  for  1854  was  held  at  Jonesville,  the  citizens  of  which  village 
leased  and  fitted  up  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  enclosure  embraced  several  acres,  terraced  by  nature  so  that  the 
spectators  occupying  the  grounds  near  the  gates,  where  the  articles  on 
exhibition  were  mostly  displayed,  might  overlook  the  ring  prepared  for 
the  exhibition  of  horses,  and  also  moat  of  the  stock  which  was  stationed 
outside  of  the  ring. 

An  admirable  address  was  delivered  by  R.  R.  Beecher  of  Adrian. 

Our  Society  has  now  had  four  annual  Fairs,  and  the  increasing  inte- 
rest they  create  among  the  farming  portion  of  community  is  very  appa- 
rent. Although  we  were,  as  we  think,  fully  up  to  if  not  in  advance  of 
some  of  the  neighboring  counties  so  far  as  our  agricultural  interests  are 
concerned,  yet  we  feel  satisfied  that  as  a  county  we  have  progressed 
much  more  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years,  in  this  respect,  than  at 
any  previous  time. 

We  have  a  county  that  when  it  comes  to  be  appreciated  will  be  con- 
sidered among  the  very  first  in  the  State  for  agricultural  purposes.  Be- 
ing upon  the  height  of  land  where  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Rtate  take 
their  rise,  it  is  necessarily  remarkably  well  watered — not  by  a  large  riv- 
er bordering  its  skirts  or  passing  through  it — but  by  numerous  Tiv»!effi 
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and  sraali  lakef,  which,  as  they  flow  together,  lielp  to  form  the  larger 
streams.  These  watere  take  their  rise,  not  k  ia  sometimes  supposed 
aaioHg  marshes  and  low  grounds  that  are  worthless  as  farming  lands, 
and  sources  of  pestilence,  hut  usually  &om  springe  and  spring  lakes  upon 
the  highest  grounds.  We  tave  marshes  it  is  true,  but  none  to  spare; 
for  what  we  have  ar«  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  consequently  im- 
proved, and  when  improved  they  are  considered  the  most  valuable  fann- 
ing lands  we  have. 

As  to  soil  and  timber,  this  county  furnishes  a  variety.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  county  has  been  the  longest  sallied  for  two  reasons.  The 
territorial  road  from  Dotriot  to  Chicago  passed  through  the  northern  taer 
of  towns,and  those  towns  were  the  lightest  timbered.  The  noted  "Mos- 
cow plains''  and  '■  Allen's  Prairie"  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. Much  of  these  lands  were  "  burr  oak  openings."  The  southern  part 
of  the  county  is  timbered  land,  being  well  covered  with  whitewood, 
black  walnut,  white  oak,  hickory,  beach  and  maple.  To  the  emigrant 
from  eastern  States  this  county  affords  many  attractions,  which  are  be- 
ing appreciated  by  many  new  comers. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  C.  MUNRO, 

Secretary. 


LIST  OF  PKEMIUMS 

Awarded  at  the  Hillsdale  County  Agricultural  Society  on  W 
and  Thursday,  the  11th  and  12th  of  October,  1854. 


Ko.  13.  Bull  5, 

j-ears  old,  1st  ] 

pre  mil 

im,  Leman  Strong, 

,-.  es  00 

No.  5.       "     4 

1st 

S.  B.White, 

..      5  00 

No.  16.    "    ^ 

2d 

" 

A.  W.  Houghton, . . 

..     3  00 

No.  6.      '■    I 

1st 

S.  B.  White, 

.-      3  00 

No.  12.     "     1 

2d 

" 

J.  W.  Dickinson,... 

. .     2  00 

No.  2.      "    calf  6  weeks  old, 

2d'' 

T.  Burt, 

.  .     1  00 

No.  11.  Cow  3 

years  old,  lat 

J.  W.  Dickinson,... 

. .     5  00 

No.  5.  Heifer  3 

"         Ist 

" 

T.   Burt - 

..     5  00 
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Ko.  9.  Heifer  2  years  old,  2d  premium,  J.  W,  Dickinson, $2  00 

No.  7.       '■      1         "         3d        "         S.B.  White, 2  00 

No.  8.       "      1         "         1st       "        J.  W.  Dickinson, 3  00 

No.l7.     "      !         "         l8t        "         E.  Marlon, 3  00 

No.  13.    «     calf,                       "        J.W.Didtinson, 1  00 

No.  14.     "         "                            "        J.  W.  Dickinson, 50 

CLASS  II. — DEVONS. 

No.  15.  Ball  6  years  olci,  1st  premium,  W.  L.  Miller, $^>  00 

No.  I.       "     4         "         1st         "        H.  Huff, 5  00 

No.  2.       '•     3         "         2d         "         G.  Noyes,   3  00 

No.  6,       "     2         '■■         1st         "         H.  Eggleston, 5  00 

No.  4.       "     1         "         Ist         "         I.  Tandenbergb, 3  00 

No.  19.     "     1         "         2d       ."         W.  H.  Miller, 2  00 

So.  10.  Calf,  1        "         3d         "         H.  Eggleeton, 1  00 

No.  3.  Heifer,  3       "         1st         "         I.  Vandenbergh, 5  00 

No.  a       "      2       "         1st         "         H.  Eggleston, 3  00 

No.  7.       ■<      2       "         2d         "         H.  Eggleston, 2  00 

No.  18.     "      2       "         let         "         W.  H.  Miller, 2  00 

No.  9.  Cow     i       "         3d         "         H.  Eggleston, 2  00 

No.  n.  Heifer  calf,           1st         "         W.H.Miller, 1  0(t 

No.  5.             "                "id        "        I.  Vandenbergh, BO 

No.  16.  Cow  7  years  old,  2d        "         W.  H.  Miller, 3  00 

No.  14.      "     8         "         1st        "         W.H.  Miller, 5  00 

No.l2.      "4         "         3d        "         A.  Huff, 3  00 

CLASa  III. — BLOOD  CROSS. 

No.  6.  Bui!  5  yeare  old,  1st  premium,  F.  Fowler, $5  00 

No.  1.     "    4     "       '■       "           "         T.  Burk, 5  00 

No.  3.     ■'    2     "       ■'       "           "         C.  L.  Treadwell 6  00 

No.  9.    "    1    "      "      "          "        H.  Huff, 2  00 

No.  5,     "    1     "      "       "           ■'  G.  W.  Uunderwood,...  1  00 

No.  7.     "    calf,               "           '•         A.  Haughton, 1  00 

No.  2.  heifer  a «      "       "           "         T.Burk, 3  00 

No.  4.     1      2  "       "      3           "         D.  Beebe, 3  00 

No.  8.  calf,  Gmonthsold,  Isl       "         W.  H.  Miller, i  00 
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3  IT. — CKOSS  EETWIBN  BLOOD  AND  N 


So.  17.  Bull  3  years  old,  Ist  p 

No.  1.      "    2    "  "    " 

No.  13.     "    2     "  "   2d 

So.  8.       "  calf,  2d  ■ 

No.  20.  cow  6  years  old,  2d 

No.  2.       "    S         "  Ist 

No.  12.     '■    3         "  2d 


1,  KMidick, $5  00 

J.  Blaokmar, 5  00 

H.  Hazen, 3  00 

H.  Hazen, 1  00 

C.Husin, 3  00 

J.Blackmar, -■-.  5  00 

J.T.Blois, 3  00 


CLASS    V. — CROSS. 

No.  3.  Cow  i   years  old,  Ist  premium, 

No.  16.  heifer  1  "  " 
No.  6.  "  2  "  " 
No.  U.  "2  "  " 
No.  15.      "     2        " 


*5  00 

G.Stoddard, S  00 

G.  Stoddard, 2  00 

A.B.Slocum, 3  00 

A.  B.  Slocum, 2  00 


No.  18.  Bull  5  years  old  1st  premium,  H.  Turner, *6  00 

No.  9.       "     2         "          "        "          I.  Vandenbergb, 5  00 

No.  IS.     ■'     2         "         '•         "          J.  AlIpaugL, 3  00 

No.  4.  milch  cow  8  years  old,  2d  prem.,  J.  W.  Dickinson, 3  00 

No.  8.  Cow  4  years  old,  2d  premium,  L  Vandenburg, . D  00 

No.  12.     "3           "         1st        "         D.  Judson, S  00 

No.  10.  Heifer2      "         2d         "         L.  R.  Gay, 2  00 

No.  11.      "     1      "         1st         '^         J.  Whitaker, 8  00 


CLASb  \ 


WORK  IK  Q  ( 


No.  1.  One  yoke  working  cattle,  1st  premium,  R.  Worden, . 

D.  C.  Smith, 

H.    Mallory,. 

0.  Avery,- __ 

H.  B.  Chapman, 

C.  Howard, 

E.  Cox,,... 

J.  Hand,... 


No.  17. 

" 

"     2d 

No.  10. 

"     3d 

No.  2. 
No.  29. 

"         4  year 
3 

old  steers,  1st 
"         «     2d 

No.  19. 

3 

"     3d 

No.S. 

3 

"     1st 

Ko.21. 

"          3 

"    2d 

No.  14. 

3 

"     3d 

Ko.  28.    "    yearlings 
Best  5  voke  ca 

Isi 
lie,  town  Mo& 

J.  Hand,. 


$6  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
10  00 
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2d  beat  5  yoko  cattle,  town  Fayette, $5  00 

No.  2.  best  trained  yoke  steers,  1st  premium,  0.  A^ery, 5  00 

3d  best  trained  yoke  steers,  2d  prem.,  0.  Avory, 3  00 

Premium  awarded  to  0.  Arery  as  tbe  best  cattle  traiDer,  5  00 

No.  4.  Best  fat  ox,  lat  premium,  A.  Huff, |3  00 

No.  2.             '^             "                C.  Proudley, 3  00 

No.  1.  Bestfatcow,     "                 S.B.White, 3  00 

CLASS  viii. — MILCH  cows. 

No.  S.  Milch  cow,  iBt  premium,    G,  Stodard, $3  00 

No.  4.          '■        2d        "          N.  D.  Howe, 2  00 

CLASS  IX. — STALLIOKS. 

No.  14.  Mare  horse  10  years  old,  1st  prem.,  H.  M.  Dresser,...  |5  00 

No.  12.  Mare  horse  10  years  old,  2d  prem.,  S.  Dryer, 4  00 

No.  2.  Stallion  4  years  old,  3d  prem.,  F.  Huff, 3  00 

No.  IV.  Stallion  3  years  old,  1st  prem.,  G.  Milligan, 6  00 

No.  10.  Stallion  3  years  old,  2d  prem/,  J.  D.  Sears, 4  00 

No.  11.  Stallion  3  yeare  old,  3d  prem.,  J.  D.  Sears, 3  00 

No,  5.  Stallion  2  yeaia  old,  Ist  prem.,  A.  Eansford, 4  00 

No.  8,  Stallion  3  years  old,  2d  prem.,  S.  Orr, 3  00 


No.  3.  Brood  mare,  1st  prem.,   J.  Williama, $5  00 

No.  39.         '■           2d      "        F.Kies, 3  00 

No.  S.           "           3d      "         A.  Drake, 2  00 

No.  Sa.  Mare  4  years  old,  1st  prem,  H,  Hu^ 4  00 

No.  13.  Mare  4         "       2d      "      J.  W.  Dickinson, 3  00 

No.  39,  Mare  2         "       1st      "       F.Kies, 00 

No.  3^.  Mare  2         "       2d       "       J.Williams, 3  00 

No.  22.  Mare  2         "       3d       "       H.   B.  Chapman, 2,00 

No.  43.  Mare  1        "       1st      "       H.  H.  Betts, 3  00 

No.43iMarel      "       2d       "       H.  H,  Betts, 2  00 

No.  23.  Mare  1        '■      3d      "      H.  B.  Chapman, 100 

No.  26.  Best  sucking  colt,  1st  prem.,  A.  Edwards, 3  00 

No.  10.               "               2d       "       C.  H.  Westgate, 2  00 

No,  20.               "               3d       •'       F.    Gardner, 1  00 
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ClASB   XI. — MATCHBD  AND  SINGLE   HOSSBS. 

No.  17.  Span  matched  horses,  1st  prem.,  J.  D.  Franklin, $5  00 

No.  3.  Span  "  2d     "       0.   Engles, 4  00 

No.  37.    "                 "            3d     "      L.  Howard, 3  00 

No.  81.  Single  horse,  1st  prem.,  L.  A.  Brewer, 4  00 

No,  4.  2  single  horses,  2d     "      L.  Benfion,- 3  00 

Ko.  18.  3         "             3d     "      J.  D.  Franklin, 2  00 

No.3l.  Span  matched  3  years  old,  let  prem.,  G.  H.  Pt 5  00 

No.  29.          "               ■'          "       2d      "       A.Edwards, 4  00 

No.  3.           "               -          "       3d       "       C.  Griswold, 3  00 

No.  82.  Colt  3  years  old,  let  preiu..  A,  J.  Edson, _  3  00 

No.4.  Colt3          "      2d      "      B.C.  Km, 2  00 

No.  16.  Colt  2        "      Ist      "      H.  B.  Cbapmaii, 3  00 

No.44.  Colts         "       2d       "        L.Miller, 3  00 

No.  26.  Colt2         "       3d       "        S.  KGay,.... 1  00 

CLASS  511. — SPANISH  MERIKO   SHEEP. 

No.  16.  Buck  3  years  old,  Ist  prem,,  I.  Vandenberg, |3  00 

No.  23.  Buck  3  years  old,  2d  pern.,  L.  Strong, 2  00 

No,  21.  Buck  3  years  old,  3d  prem^  L.  Miller, 1  00 

No.  2.  Buck,  Ist  prem.,  F.  Huff, 3  00 

No.  22.  Buck,  2d  prem.,  L.Miller, ■  2  OO 

No.  21.  Buck,  3d  prem.,  L.  Strong, 1  00 

No.  28,  Buck  1  year  old,  let  premium,  L.  Strong, 2  00 

No.  5.      "      1         "        2d         "       D.Birdsell, I  00 

i,A.  Huff, 5  00 

A.Hu^ 3  00 

A.  Hufi; 3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


No.  11. 

5    " 

No.  12. 

5    " 

Na  18. 

5    ■' 

No.  25.  " 

5.  " 

No.  19. 

5    ■' 

No.  13.  ' 

5  Ian: 

Ko.  20, 

5     " 

5  lambs,  1st  premium, 3  00 

"        I,  Vandenberg, , -■ 3  00 

No.  1.  Buck   3  years  old,  let  premium,  A.  Kies, |3  00 

No.  3.  Five  ewes  3    "           "              J)  W.  Dickinson, ... .  3  OO 
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No.].  Five  ewes  3  jeareoW,  letpremiun),  A.  Kies, $5  00 

No.  2.          "         1         "             "                  A.  EisB, 3  00 

No,  3.  Two  lamtw,                     "                A,  Kies, 3  00 

No.  1,  Bucks  yeare  old,  let  premium,  S.Balpb, $3  00 

No.  2.      "      I         "             "                     "           2  00 

No.  3.      "      1         "         2d  premium,      "           1  00 

No.  4.  Pen  5  ewes  3  years  old,  Ut  premium,  S.  Ralph, ..  5  00 

No.  9.      ■'    5     "     I         "             "                     "           3  00 

No.  6.      "    5     "     1         ■'            "                     '■           3  00 

No.  1.  Buck             1         "             "                     "           3  00 

CLASS  XVIL LONG  AKD  MIBBLB  WOOL  SHEEP. 

No.  1,  Buck  2  years  old,  1st  premium,  T.  BuiL $2  00 

No.  8.  Pen  5  ewes  3  years  old,  1st  premium,  J.  W.  DickinsoD,  5  00 

No.  2.     "     5     "     2         "             "       '                   "  3  00 

No.  2.     "     5     "     2         "             '■                   BOO 

No.  4.    "    5    "    3        "        2d  premium,  J.  WMte, 3  00 

No.  5.  Five  iambs,  1st  premium,  J.  White, 3  00 

No.  6.  Buck  2  years  old,  Ist  premium,  L.  Miller, 3  00 

No.  7.      "      1         "             -                M.MillB, 3  00 

No.  9,  Leicestershire,  a  good  lamb  worthy  of  notice,  G.  W.  Un- 
derwood. 

CLABS  XIII, — J-AT  SHEEP. 

The  fat  sheep  on  the  ground  were  by  tie  committee  considered  not 
worthy  of  notice. 

CLASS  XVI, — EWINB, 

No.  2,  One  boar  1st  premium,  S.  E.  Smith, $3  00 

No.  1.         "         3d         "         J.W.SampaoE, 100 

N'o.4.0nesow    1st         "         B.  French, 3  00 

No.  2.         "         3d         "         J.W.Sampson,.; 100 

No.  2.  One  pen  5  pigs,  3d  prem.,            "          !  00 

No,  4,         "      4    "    2d  prem,,  C.  Stimpson, 2  00 

No,  4,         "      5    •'    Istprem,,  B.French, 3  00 
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CLAsa  XX. 

—POULTRY. 

No.  9.  One  lot  bantaine,  Ist  premium,  J. 

W.  Dickinson, .... 

.  $1  00 

No.  12. 

Shanghaes,     " 

A 

Mallory, 

-     1  00 

No.  16. 

Cfosa  breed,  " 

B 

C.  Benson, 

.      1  00 

No  17 

China  geese," 
turkeys,          " 

s 

H   Pnat 

1  00 

No.  19. 

M.Leonard, 

.     1  00 

No.  25. 

native  diickens,  IsC 

prem 

H.H.  Ferris,.... 

.     1  00 

No.  36. 

guinea  fowls, 

" 

,      1  00 

No.  27. 

turkies,                    ' 

I.  Vandenburg,.. 

.      1  00 

No.  29. 

50  shanghaea,         ' 

H.  EggSeston,... 

-     1  oo 

No.  31. 

muacovy  ducks,       ' 

L.Dewey, 

.      1  00 

No.  33. 

brahma  pootra,      ' 

C.  Westfall, 

.     1  00 

No.  Si. 

Coebin  China,         ' 

L.  Tumpinj, 

.      1  00 

No.  7. 

1  pair  Polands,       ' 

L.  C.Tucker, 

.     1   00 

No.  20. 

white  ducks,           " 

H.  Chapman,  ... 

.     1  00 

No.  23. 

chittagonga,            " 

S.  A.  Rising, 

..      1  00 

CLiBS  XXI. — FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

No.  1.  One  com  aheller,  Ist  premium,  Munro  &  Lewis, $1  00 

No.  2.  One  root  cutter,         "                             "              1  00 

No.  8.  5  milk  pans,              "                             "             1  00 

No.  4.  One  com  planter,       '■                 R.  S.  Pinney, 100 

No,  10.  One  horse  power,     "                 J,  W.  DiekinaoD, 3  00 

No,  13.         "         &  stump  cutter,  1st  prem.,  J.  W.  DickinBon,  2  00 

No.  15.  One  bee  hive  and  bench,  1st  prem,,  R.  BulJard, 1  00 


No.  16. 

"    Bod  plow, 

" 

O.&B.  Gale,... 

1  00 

No.  17. 

"   old  land  plow, 

" 

1  00 

No.  18. 

"    subsoil    " 

" 

1  00 

Nal9. 

"    com  cultivator. 

" 

■' 

1   00 

No.  22. 

"   grass  aeed  sower, 

H.  C.  Mallory,  .  - 

1  00 

Ho.  23. 

"   com  stalk  cutter. 

" 

J.  C.  Dmry, 

1  00 

No.  26. 

Blinds,  1st  premium. 

W. 

Tuller,. 

1  00 

No.  27. 

Churn,       '•  , 

W 

Beckit, 

1  00 

No.  39.  Carriage  harness,  1st  premium,  E.  T.  Chester,, 


No.  3.  Span  of  horses  plowed  i  of  an  acre  1 0  inches  deep  in  4  3 

minutes  time,  1st  premium,   I.  Vandenberg, 4  00 
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CLASS  XXIII, EUTTBIR,  CHEESE,  AND  BREAD. 

No.    1.  Lot  butter,  19  lbs.,  2d  premium,      Huff, Si  00 

Ko.    i.  2  loavfe:^  hop  yeast  bread,  2(1  premium,  U.  Birdsal], ...  50 

No.    5.  2      '^     browD           "       1st         "             "             ...  50 

No.    3.  Crock  May  butter,  1st  premium,  N,  D.  Howe, 2  00 

No.     9.  Crock  roll       "       "           "               "               2  00 

No,  11.  26  cheese,              "          "         W.  N.  Quy,.__ 1  00 

No.  IS.  30  cbeese,              2d       "         N.D.Howe, 50 

No.  1 4.  2  loaves  jeast  bread,  1st  premium,  H.  Johnson,  Jr., ...  50 

No.  15.       "         milb       "       "             "      W.  C,  Pierce,.,,.  50 

No.  16.  Loaf  bop  rising  bread,  2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B,  Graham,  SO 
The  balance  of  the  articles  not  worthy  of  notice. 

CLASS  XXIV. SUGAR  ASD  HOKBY. 

No.    6.  Maple  sugar,  1st  premium,  Tarpinning, $1  00 

No.    1.       "         '■       2d         "         Mrs.  Huff, 60 

No.    5.  Cap  of  houey,  1st  premium,  Nelson  Palmer, 1  00 

No.    2.  drawn       "       2d         "         S.  W.  Rising, 60 

CLASS  XXV. — nOMEsnc  manufactures. 

No.    1.  White  quilt,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Dilla, $1  00 

No.    1.  4  pis.  cotton  stockings,  2d  premium,  Mrs.  K.  Gf.  Dilla,  50 

No.    7.  Pr.  woolen  socks,  1st  prem.,  N.  D.  Howe, 50 

No.  II.  Piece  scarlet  flannel,  lat  prem,,  Misses  Cleveland, 1  00 

No.  12.       "     white         "           "                     "                  I  00 

No.  14.  Woolen  shawl,                "                     "                 1  00 

No.  17.  Wooienyarn,                   "                     "                  ....  1  00 

No.  19.  Pr.  cotton  stockings,        "                     "                  50 

No.  21.  Pr.  worsted     "                "                     "                  ....  50 

No.  24.  Pieced  quilt,                   "         C.  HolliEgsworth, l  00 

No.  32.  Skein  corded  worsted,    "         Smith, 50 

No.  24.  Piece  carpet,  Ist  premium,  Mary  Huff, l  00 

No.25.            "          2d         "                 "           _  50 

No.  29.  Coverlet,       1st        "         W.  Purdy, 50 

Nos.  40  &  41.  Pr.  blankets,  Ist  premiuic,  Mr,  Turpining, I  00 

No.  44.  Roll  of  doth,  2d  prem.,  L.  Emery, 50 

No.  45.  Hearth  rug,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  Joel  Hand, l  00 
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C  MANCFACrCRES. 


No.    2.  Pr.  coarse  boots,  1st  premium,  L.  Smitb, $1  00 

JTo.    4.  Pr,  btogans,         "         ■'  "  50 


CWSS  SXVII. — DOM  STIC 

No.  15.  Two  horse  carriage,  1st  premium,  W.  O.  Hoeg, $3  00 

No.    1.         "               "         2d         ■'         J.  W.  D., _  _ .  2  00 

No.  11.  Onehoree      "         Ut         "         A.Bedford, 2  00 

No.    9.         "              "         2d         "         H.Hut^ 100 

No.  13.  Sulkej-,                     Ut         "         A.Bedford, 100 

No.  12.  Cutter,                     "           "i            '  "            l  OO 

No.    2.  Bureau,                   let         "         S.  P.  Purdv, 1  00 

No.    3.  Bedstead,               "          "                   "        i  oo 

No,    4.  Sett  chairs,              "           "                     ■'         l  oO 

CLASS    SXVIII. NEEDLE,  SHELL,  J:  WAX  WORK. 

No.  1.  Pair  muslin  under  sleeves,    1st  premium,  Mrs,  H.  B, 

Tucker, $1  00 

No.  3.  Pair  lamp  mats  1st  prem.,  Mm.  F.  Gardner, I   00 

No.  3.     "             "         2d       "                   ■'               50 

No,  6.  Ottoman  cover,  2dprem.,                "               50 

No,  S.  Vase  tiowers,  1st  prem,,                  ■'               100 

Ko.  10.  Table  cover,  2-i  prem.,  Mrs.  J.  Hand, 50 

No.  11.  "Worked  collar,  1st  prem,  Mrs.  L.  Smith, 1  00 

No.  12.  Child's  dress,  1st  prem.,  Miss  E.  A.  Ferris, 1  00 

No.  13.  Cape,  1st  prem.,  iliss  E.  A.  Ferris, 1  00 

No,  ]  6.  Pair  under  sleeves,  2d  prem^  Mrs.  H,  B,  R., 50 

No.  10.  Specimen  worsted  work.  1st  prem,,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Haw- 
kins,    1   00 

No.  31,  Worked  collar,  2d  prem.,  Mrs.  A,  B. H., _..  50 

No.  22,  Vest  and  apron,  1st  prem.,  M,  J.  Culbert, 1  00 

No.  23.  Ottoman  cover,  1st  prem,,  Mrs.  M,  Franklin, 1  00 

No.  28.  Satin  bonnet,    1st  prem.,  Mrs,  Potter, 1  00 

No.  29.  Lace  cap,  2d  prem,  Mrs.  Turpening, 50 

No.  31.  Workedfdk'f,  2d  prem,H.  WaldroD, 50 
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No.  18,  Lot  Sivarietiea  of  apples,  1st  prem.,E.  Buck, t2  OO 

No.  2.         '•             "               '■       2d  prem.,  H.  Parker, 2  00 

No.  3.  Lot  fall         '■               '^       Ist     "      C I  Proudly, 2  00 

No,  10.  Lot  fall  apples,  2d  prem.,  James  Wade, 1  00 

No.  7.  Lot  quinces,  lat  preniT  D.  Birdsali, 1  00 

No.  7.     '■         "        2d       "     A.  W.  Pierce, 50 

No.  13.  Peck  "       Ist       "     G.A.Smith, 1  00 

No.  16.       '■     "       2d        "     N.  Palmer, , 50 

No.  19.  Lot  peaches,  4  varieties,  Ist  prem.,  I.  A.  McCollum,. .  2  00 

No.  14.  Lot  peachea,  3d  prem.,  F.  Huff, 1  00 

No.  6.  Peck  peaches,   Ist  prem.,  Mrs.  D.  Birdsali, 1  00 

No.  1.  Lot  pears,  1st  prem^H.B.  Tucker, 2  00 

No.  74.  Lot  grap^  1st  prem^  M,  H.  Andrews, 1  00 

No.  S.  Lot  17  varieties  apples,  2d  prem.,  Mrs.  D.  Birdsali, 1  Of) 

No.  22.  Lot  24  varieties  apples,  2d  prem,,  Mrs,  Gardfler, 1  00 


CLASS  XKX. riBLD  CROPS  A 

No.  11.   IS  onions,  lstpremium,C.  Proudly, lO  50 

No.  6.  10  beets,  1st  premium,  H.  B.  Chapman, 50 

No.  14,  10  pareueps,  1st  prem.,  C.  Gregory, 50 

No.  47.  5  Leads  cabbage,  Ist  prem.,  W.  Van  Aken, 50 

No,  53.  2  winter  squashes,  1st  prem.,  L  C.  Qaige, 50 

No.  33,  Peck  sweet  potatoes,  1st  prem.,  E.  Gardner,   50 

No.  38.  Peck  other  potatoes,  1st  prem.,  L.  Ferry, 50 

No.  41.  10  carrots,  1st  premium,  L.M.Brown, SO 

No,  43.  6  stalks  cellery,  1st  "        W.Tribe, 60 

No,  23.  Peck  white  beans,  1st  premium,  J.  Smilb, 50 

CLASS  ZSXI.— FLOnB  AKD  GRAIX, 

Na  5.  12  ears  corn,  1st  premium,  A.  M.  Rising, 50 

No.  9.  Peck  buckwheat,  1st '■       .H.  B.    Chapman, 50 

No.  10,  "      timothy  seed,  1st  premium, "                 SO 

Nail.  "      peas,  1st  premium,               *■                 50 

No.  1-2.  "      potatoes,  1  at "                       '■                 50 

No.  13.  "      com,        Ist'-                      "                 50 

No.  20.  "     vfheat,     1st  '■        G.  Stoddard, 60 

Ko.  I-'!,  '■      seed  core.  1  at  premium,  L.  R.  Gay, 50 
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CLASS  KXXII. — STOVE 8  AND  PLANISHED  WABB. 

No.  5.  Black  Warrior  cook  stove,  1st  preniiuiii,Munro&Lewie,  $1  00 
No.  10.  Ocean  parlor  stove,  "  8.  W.  Smitb,..      100 

No  planished  ware  on  the  ground. 

CLASS  XSSIir. — FAKMS  AND  NTTRSERIES, 

First  premium  allowed  to  Frederick  Fowler,  of  Reading,  for  the 

beet  farm, $15  00 

2d  premium,  Saint  W.  Rising,  Reading,  for  the  2d  best  farm,,  10  00 

3d         "          L,  Green  Pittaford,  3d  best  farm, 8  00 

1st        "         allowed  Haynes  Johnson,  Jr.,  for  the  best  nursery, 

HiDfidale, --. 10  00 

2d  premium  allowed  to  Jesse  Maxom  Pittsford,  2d  best  nursery,  5  00 


CLASS  XSXIV. UKBNUME  BATED  A 

No.  6.  Lot  baskets,  J.  Havenor, $0  50 

No.  1 0.  "    citron  preserves,  Mrs,  Huff, 50 

No.  15.  Alum  fruit  basket,  Mrs.  BirdsaD, 50 

No.  20.  Workbasket,  Mrs.  Smith, 50 

No.].  Vase  dried  grasses  a  cd  flowers,  Mrs.  L.  Smith, 50 

No.  24.  Bottle  wine,  Mrs.  P.  Drosser, 50 

No.  25.  Cage  canary  birds,   I.  Vandenberg, 50 

No.  28,  Leather  work,  A.  B.  Hinman, _  _    ,  50 

No.  33.  Bottle  grape  wine,  C.  T.  Delevan, 50 

No.  37.      "      currant  "      Brewer  &  Andrews, 60 

No.  38.  Lot  house  plants,  Mrs.  F.  Gardner, 50 

No.  42.  Cabinet  of  minerals,  W.Kelly, _- 50 

No.  44.  Muslin  boquef,  Miss  E.  M.  Baxter, 50 

No.  55,  Monochromatic  painting,  J.  King, 50 

No.  57.  Ham,  R.  Nogg, 50 

No.  68.  Tool  chest,  R.  P.  Smith, 50 

No.  60.  Baby  sack,  Mrs.  R.  Nimmocks, _ 50 

No.  62.  Washing  machine,  N.  C.  Wolcott, 50 

No.  64,  Pair  gaiters,  Mrs.  W.  Tuller, 50 

No.  74.  S  varieties  of  grapes,  H.  M.  Andrews, 50 

No.  65.  Colored  crayon,  Mifs  F,  J.  Cressy, 50 

No.  60.  Oil  painting,  West  Point,  Miss  F.  J.  Cressy, 50 
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No.  67.  Oil  painting,  Rubs  of  Roteln,  Miss  F.  J.  Cressj, $0  50 

A  premium  allowed  C.  Hunt  for  best  acre  corn, 2  00 

"  "      R.  McGreger,      «         potatoes, 2  00 

GEORGE  C.  MUSRO, 
Secretarif. 
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IONIA  COUNTY. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  by  tbe  Ionia  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  tbe  Annual 
Fair  of  said  Bociety,  held  at  Ionia,  October  IStb  and  19tb,  18S4.,  beii^ 
the  Becond  fair  of  said  society. 

Best  etaliion,  J.  T,  VantasBeJ, ^4  00 

2d  beet  stallion,  S.  M.  Wikos, 2  00 

Best  Brood  mare  and  colt,  J.  B.  Welch, 2  00 

2d  best       "               "        M.  VanVleck, -_.-  1  00 

Best  span  matched  horses,  E.  0.  Giarb, 4  06 

Best  span  draught     "       J.B.Welch, 4  OB 

Beet  span  matched  horses  for  all  work,  H,  Borden, 4  00 

2d  best  spaa  matched  horses  for  all  work,  A.  H,  Ru6sei £  90 

Beetpr.  roadsters,  J.  M.  Kidd, 4  00 

2d  best  pr.  roadsters,  C.  Matthews, —  2  00 

Best  3  years  old  colt,  W,  Toan, -  1   50 

2d  best  3  yeara  old  colt,  C.Matthews, _ 1  00 

Best  2  years  old  colt,  C.  B.  Mitchell, - 1  35 

2d  best  2  years  old  colt,  J.  B.  Welch, 75 

Best  yearling  colt,  Levi  Taylor, 1  GO 

2d  best  yearling  colt,  Lewis  Willey, 56 

Best  pr.  working  oxeu,  L.  Harwood, - $3  00 

2d  best               "         N.K.  Brooks, 2  00 
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Best  milch  cow,  H.  Hemraingway, —  $1  00 

2d  best  milch  cow,  J.  M.  Babcoc'a, 50 

Best  Ml  calf,  I  Cwhing. 50 

SHBBP. 

Best  buck,  AIoqzo  SessionSi $3  00 

2d  beet  buck,  Marvel  Haight, 3  00 

Bast  yearling  buck,   A.  Sessions, 1  SO 

2d  best  5  yearling  buck  lambs,  A.  Session^ 2  00 


Best  boar,  Wm.  Toan, - .  -  - -  -  -  $1  50 

3  best  boar.  Cba's.  Smitb 1  00 

Best  sow,  Tho's.  Cornell, .- ,- 1  00 

2d  beat  sow,    Cha'a,  Smith 50 

Best  litter  pig^,  T.    Comeli, , 1  50 

FOWLS. 

Best  cock  and  2  bens,  L.  Moore, $1  00 

2d  best  cock       "  C.  Lovell, 50 

Best  lot  of  fcwia,  S.Hemingway, 1  00 

Best  cora,  (12  rowed  yellow,)  A.  Sessions, $3  00 

2dbestcorn,    "               '■■         John  K.  Stone, 1  00 

Best  aampla  of  wheat,  A.  Sessions, 60 

«              barky,  E.  A.  OlarV, 60 

Best  apples,  pears  and  quinces,  Tho's  Cornell, $1  50 

2d  best "  '^  "         Wm.  Babcock, 35 

DOMESTIC  MANl 

Best  r-M  carpeting,  Mrs.  Ja'a  Udail,, 
8d  best  "  Cha's  Smith, . . , 

Best  lamp  ma'.,   Gha's  Beau, 

9d  heat    "  Mis^  Delia  Irish, . . 

Best  lace  work,  Mis-,  Ddis  Irish, 

3d  "  Mrs.  Joi.  Mills, .... 
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Beat  worked  alippere,  Mrs.  Jos.  MUU, ?0  2fi 

adbeat         "              Mrs.  Cha's  Bean, 12 

Best  pieced  quilt,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Barstow, 50 

2d  best      "         Mrs.  Geo.  Richmond, 26 

Beet  woolen  coverlet,  Mra.  R.  W.  Phaiips, 50 

2d  best         '-             Mrs.  Lymati  Stone, 25 

Beat  worsted  hat,   Mrs.  P.  B.  Haigbt, 25 

"     Ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  H.  T,  Barstow, 25 

"     embroidery  work,  Miss  Delia  Irish, 25 

"     tidy,  Mrs.  Cha's  Bean, 26 

"     roll  domestic  flannel,  Mrs.  E.  English, 50 

"     table  linen,   Mrs.  James  Udall, 35 

"     landscape  drawing.   Miss  Yates, 26 

2d  best             "               Mies  Daggett, 26 

Best  basket  wax  fruit,  Mise  Vincent, 26 

MISCKLLANKODS. 

Beat  plow,  J.  Bower  &  Co, $1  00 

"  butter  and  cheese,  E.  Yeomans, , 1  00 

4d  best  butter  and  chease,  Lyman  Stone, 50 

Best  honey,  Hiram  Brown, 50 

2d  best  honey,  Amos  Ive?, 25 

Beat  potatoes,  Chas.  Smith, 2  00 

'■  onions,  L.  Moore,  Jr., 50 

'■.  cabbage,  J.  C.  Blanchard, 26 

"  rutabaga,?.  Varnum, 25 

"  beeL",  P.  Varnum, 25 

"  wbite  turnips,  C.  W,  FuUington, - 50 

"  flat  turnip  fieeJ, 25 

"  30  lbs.  rutabaga,,,. -. 50 

The  above  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  by  the  several  commit- 
tees at  the  fair.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  report  of  the  committees 
in  full,  as  many  of  them  were  not  reduced  to  writing,  and  those  that 
were,  were  upon  small  pieces  of  paper  which  cannot  be  found  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  former  Secretary  having  neglected  to  make  a  record  of 
them,  they  are  irrecoverably  lost.  I  have  not  even  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  committees.  At  the  close 
of  the  fair,  the  members  of  the  Society  being  caligd  to  order  by  the 
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President,  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  officejs  for  the  eu- 
sning  jear; 

President. — Alonzo  Sessions. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — E.  R.  Powell. 

Eecording  Secretary. — A.  E.  Cornell. 

Treasurer. — Jotn  E.  Stone. 

Executive  Committee- — Cjnis  Loveli,  Jas.  M.  Kidd  and  Asa  Spencer. 

Marshal.— R.  W.  PhiDips. 

Assistant  Marshal. — J.  B.  Welcli. 

Vice  Presidents. — A,  Spencer,  Otisco;  J.  M.  Webster,  Portland; 
Chas.  MatthewB,  Orange;  C  has.  W.  In  galls,  Sibewa;  M,  Van  Vleck, 
Sonald;  Seneea  Kii^,  Orleans;  A.  C.  Smith,  Keene;  Edson  English, 
Boston;  W.J.  Brooks,  Dauby ;  Calvin  Nash,  Campbell;  Levi  Fergu^ 
son,  Lyons;  L,  Burdick,  Ionia;  George  W.  Germain,  North  Plains; 
ErastuB  Yeoman,  Eastoc;  Emery  Russell,  Odessa;  Wm.  Babcoek,  Ber- 
lin. 

The  Esecutive  Committee  held  a  meeting,  March  Ist,  1855,  and 
agreed  upon  a  list  of  premiums  to  he  awarded  this  fall,  and  also  appoin- 
ted the  necessary  committees.  They  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the 
next  fair  one  which  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  county. 

A.  R.  CORNELL, 

Secretary. 
To  J.  0.  Holmes,  Esti-,  Sec'y  Mich.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 


J.  0.  Holmes,  'Esq.,  Sec't/  Michigan  Statt  Agricultural  Society: 

The  9t,li  Annual  Fair,  for  the  County  of  Kalamazoo,  was  heid  on 
the  Sth  and  6th  days  of  October,  at  the  County  seat,  as  usual. 

Afl  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  a  perfect  throng  and  a, perfect 
triumph.  Men  of  all  ages,  shapea,  aizea  and  conditions,  helped  to  swell 
the  crowd;  and  (juat  as  it  should  be)  the  other  sex  was  almoal  equally 
represented  ia  point  of  numbers  and  equally  caught  the  excitement. 

By  one,  tolerably  famihar  with  Liiman  nature,  every  phase  of  feeling 
might  have  been  distinctly  traced.  This  one's  countenance  plainly  de- 
noted that  he  was  satisSed  that  his  was  the  best  horse  on  the  ground, 
and  unless  there  was  something  wrong  In  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  first  premium  wOuld  certainly  be  his;  while  just  beyond  him, 
peered  another  face  which  betrayed  a  tell-tale  expression  of  mingled 
doubt,  and  hope,  and  fear,  as  to  the  fate  of  his  mare  and  colt. 

This  good  house-wife,  as  she  stood  modestly  back,  and  listened  to 
the  many  flattering  remarks  which  were  dropped  over  her  crock  of  but- 
ter, enjoyed  such  a  triumph  as  few  only  can  realize,  who  have  not  been 
similariy  situated ;  while  equally  elated  with  pride,  was  the  matron 
whose  wool  and  warp  were  closely  scanned;  its  texture  nicely  scruti- 
nized by  amateurs  and  encomiums  lavished  upon  it  without  stint. 

With  all  this  we  find  no  fault ;  indeed,  we  attest  to  ita  perfect  accord- 
ance with  propriety  and  right.  Than  ijpon  this  occasion  never  did 
Kalamazoo  appear  to  better  advantage. 

The  10,000  present  furnished  sufficient  evidence  that  the  enterprise 
was  fully  appreciated  and  endorsed.     Success  in  any  project  which  has 
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for  its  aim  the  general  welfare,  is  aiways  tte  verdict  of  ilie  inteOigent 
and  patriotic. 

At  this  time,  the  exhibition  and  the  competition  was  unusuaily  spir- 
ited and  pr8isewortii7.  HuDdreds  of  applications  for  entry  of  artides 
were  denied,  because  presented  beyond  tie  advertised  hour  for  that 
purpose. 

Kotwithstanding,  there  was  enough — pens  devoted  to  sheep  and  hogs 
were  full;  the  stalls  for  horses  and  cattle  were  all  occupied,  and  the  va- 
rious buildings  for  machinery,  for  farming  implements,  for  seeds  and  for 
household  manufactures,  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  What 
more  could  be  reasonably  asked  or  expected?  and  yet  the  society  is 
scarcely  out  of  its  cradle.  If  (we  would  inq^uire)  so  much  has  been 
consummated  "in  the  green  tree,"  what  will  be  its  condition  "in  the 
dry  V  For  these  results,  great  thanks  are  due  to  its  pioneers  and  its 
projectors,  for  their  energy  and  determination  in  carrying  it  tirough 
many  dark  and  doubtful  hours  of  experiment.  Few  fully  realize  the 
multiplicity  of  obstadea  and  hindrances  which  continually  presented 
themselves,  or  know  anything  of  the  adverse  feeling  and  influence  which 
occasionally  met  the  efforte  of  its  earliest  champions;  but  success — such 
complete  success,  crowning  the  enterprise  amply  repays  them  for  the  .an- 
noyance with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

The  Sodety  is  at  length  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  the  pop- 
ulace, that  no  fears  for  its  future  prosperity,  or  its  perpetuation, 
need  be  entertained.  In  almost  every  direction,  the  fruits  of  the  or- 
ganization are  palpable.  Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  county,  or 
even  into  those  adjoining,  and  a  manifest  improvement  in  whatever 
pertains  to  agriculture  meets  the  eye.  Yielding  to  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, you  will  see  farm  houses  assuming  an  appearance  of  neatness,  com- 
fort and  taste;  fences  better  arranged,  better  constructed,  and  affording 
fewer  opportunities  for  the  incursions  of  animals  running  at  large,  and 
consequently,  :n  a  measure,  nullifying  the  necessity  for  a  "pound  and 
its  Iceeper 

The  most  asual  observer  cannot  foil  to  detect  an  improved  system 
of  tillage — leeper  plowing,  better  crops,  and  an  encouraging  deficiency 
in    o,c.,  plan 

He  w  11  see  cattle  and  sheep  better  fed — better  cared  for — better  pro- 
tected from  the  &torm,  and  better  fitted  for  the  yoke,  the  milch-pail  and 
the  si 
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Id  additioD  to  all  this,  every  speaker  wlio  addresses 
ence  with  practical  busbandrv,  has  eugendered  a  species  of  maEia  among 
the  fraternity  for  reading  periodicals  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  this 
proving  introductory  to  more  genera!  knowledge,  more  vitality  is  dis- 
cemable  in  a  proper  support  of  schook  This  is  all  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  these  associations.  A  general  convention  of  farmers,  once  a  year, 
assemtled  upon  the  fair  ground  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  each 
other  new  ideas,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  happy  and  teneficial  in  its 
effects. 

It'e  here  the  failure  of  this  or  that  crop  provokes  argument  and  dis- 
cussion; and  pitting  experience  against  experience  and  net  unlile  tlie 
attrition  of  the  steel  and  the  flint,  hght  alter  a  while  appears.  Diseases 
of  animals,  (a  fruitful  theme  of  conveRation)  well  repays  the  time  con- 
sumed in  that  direction.  The  general  condition  of  crops  everywhere, 
and  the  probable  supply  and  demand,  with  many  decides  the  question 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  products. 

The  exchanging  of  seeds,  as  well  as  of  ideas,  helps  to  increase  the 
benefits  of  these  gatherings,  and  consequently  many  are  the  valuabia 
arrangements  which  grow  out  of  this  familiarity.  Not  unfrequently,  con- 
ceding to  argument,  a  farmer's  whole  course  of  husbandry  has  beea 
changed,  and  he  has  been  persuaded  to  adopt  a  system  more  in  accor- 
dance with  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  You  Sud 
them,  under  impulses  drawn  perhaps  from  remarks  dropped  from  the 
platform,  abandoning  their  prejudices  and  their  superstitions  and  con- 
sulting science  more  and  the  moon  less. 

Now  all  these  results,  we  contend,  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  agricul- 
tural gatherings.  The  men  who  first  identified  themselves  with  the  en- 
terprize  were  not  only  practical  but  intelligent;  not  farmere  all,  but  pro- 
fessional men,  merchants  to  some  extent,  and  mechanics.  No  meeting 
in  Kalamazoo  County  has  ever  been  more  ably  attended  than  the  in- 
cipient one  at  Schoolcraft,  in  1S45.  It  was  ia  the  dead  of  winter,  amid 
snow  and  sleet  th'it  the  foundation  of  the  Kalamazoo  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  laid  and  the  frosts  of  ten  wmtera  which  have  succeeded,  have 
had  no  efiect  ujon  it  It  then  ind  there  received  an  impetus  which 
has  borne  :t  en  to  its  jtp  ent  jHi'ttion  Who  can  with  anything  like 
accurac},  calculate  its  talue  ind  it.  aJ\ant8ges  to  this  section  of  the 
west?     Had  the  Stale  poured  into   the  T>-»asury  of  the  County  a  half 
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a-nii'.Mon  of  money  it  would  not  have  conferred  upon  our   popuktJou  a 
moiety  of  the  benefit;!  which  have  already  accrued. 

In  making  their  report  at  this  time,  the  committee  derive  pleasure, 
aol  only  from  viewing  its  present  condition,  but  from  traveling  over  the 
field  of  tlieit  past  labors  and  contemplating  their  victories  over  early 
sitruggles. 

They  sometimes  venture  to  liatier  tbem=eives  that  they  have  cot  en- 
iirely  lived  m  vain;  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  wasted  in  their  at- 
lempta  to  promote  the  interests  and  the  condition  of  that  class  of  tteir 
atizena  whose  whole  talk  has  too  long  boon  only  of  bullocks.  With 
ihia  Uiought  la  atil!  associated  one  upon  which  more  than  any  other 
they  have  reason  to  plume  thamaeivea,  and  that  is,  that  their  efforts  in 
fliia  direction  were  ihe  pioneer  efforts  of  the  State.  Other  counties  may 
Java  dreameii  of  the  project,  but  it  waa  only  a  dream;  even  the  State 
iowety,  now  appearing;  in  giant  proportions  and  still  anticipating  loftier 
achievements,  was  then  scarcely  in  "  embryo,"  and  yet  we  call  it  parent 
— strange  r^adonship,  indeed,  a  pareut  younger  than  its  child — but  after 
all,  what  too  strange  in  this  age  of  progress ! 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Kalanlaz5o  should  have  taken  the  first 
step  in  tM^  great  scheme ;  inasniuch,  as  ws  who  are  wedded  to  its  inter- 
sSta,  ita -prosperity  and  its  soil,  ard  half  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  ban- 
ner agricultural  county  of  Michigan. 

WhsTB,  we  would  ast,  will  you  find  another  combining  such  a  variety 
rf'  soils,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most 
&stidious  husbandman? 

Have  We  hot  more  prairie  than  any  other?  Largely  so.  Have  we 
.«it  »d  little,  if  not  leas  broken  and  waste  land  S  Are  we  not,  in  the 
Asia,  aOoiiiim.Odated  as  well  with  water  as  any  other  ?  A  brief  synop- 
afocf  the  variety  of  soil  in  our  county,  may  not  be  uuimpoitant  or  in- 
Sjtjjnjpriate.  The  reports  of  the  County  Society  to  the  State  Society, 
iSB'annually  collected  and  published,  making  a  volume  of  several  hun- 
dred'psges,  and  are  circuited  'i^idely  at  home  and  abroad.  These  vol- 
^Ko^  Me  referred  to'  not  uhfrequently  by  the  emigrant,  in  order  to  i^- 
mdiA  the  Bit«  of  his  fiiture  hbme. 

Wjtfe  thia-objeot  in  view,  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
■Itiiity  of  casiiallj'  adverting  to  certain  fadts  connected  with  the  agricui- 
to!  conditioi;  rf  our  county. 
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Id  population  (being  about  17,000)  we  rank  the  sixth  in  the  State, 
and  embraced  within  our  limits  are  the  thriftj  and  weO-bviitt  villages  of 
Kalamazoo,  Schoolcraft,  Galeebnrg,  Richland  and  Yorkvitle, 

Sixteen  townships,  of  36  sections  each,  go  to  inake  up  a  county  of 
2i  miles  square. 

The  entire  amount  of  acres  will  ha  found,  therefore,  to  be  368,940, 
and  they  comprise  almost  e^ery  variety  of  soil  known  to  Geology. 

The  following,  in  round  numbers,  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  fair  in- 
dex to  its  several  soils : 

1.  Of  prairie 52,640 

2.  Of  timbered  land, 65,000 

3.  Of  Oakland 232,000 

4.  Of  marah  land,  {fit  for  tie  scythe,) 12,000 

5.  Of  swamp,  (at  present  of  no  value,) 3,000 

6.  Of  lake?, 4,000 

363,640 

Ita  52,640  acres  of  prairie  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  its 
choicest  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  On  these,  with  the  adoption  of 
modern  ideas  of  husbandry,  its  crops  are  reliable  beyond  that  of  any 
other  a.^il. 

With  deep  plowing,  the  use  of  a  drill,  and  an  eye  to  the  proper  va- 
riety of  seed,  it  may  safely  be  expected  to  yield  from  30  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre. 

Whether  the  seasons  be  wet  or  dry — the  winter  be  long  or  short, 
open  or  covered  with  snow  and  sleat,  the  above  range  may  be  calcula- 
ted upon  with  matbematical  certainty ;  (always  excepting  those  unavoid- 
able contingencies,  rust,  insects  and  hail.)  The  same  success  awaits  it 
when  devoted  tt  corn,  or  oata,  or  clover,  A  vegetable  mold  constitutes 
its  soil;  or  in  other  words,  an  annual  resurrection  and  decay  of  vegeta- 
tion which  has  bpen  going  on  for  centuries,  interspersed  occasionally 
with  ashes  from  the  burning  of  wild  grass,  and  ammonia  sent  down 
from  heaven — all  this,  resting  finally  upon  a  hard-pan  sub-soil,  varying 
in  depth  from  ^  to  4  feet. 

By  an  approved  system  of  cloveriog  and  depasturing,  and  occasionally 
turning  under  a  summer's  growth,  its  fertility  may  be  rendered  perpet- 
ual.    To  Kalamazoo  county,  this  52,640  acres  is  a  mine  of  wealth  be- 
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yond  that  of  India  or  Caiiforcia,  because  in  ihe  one  case  ibe  more  you 
delve  in  it  properly,  the  more  you  add  to  its  gold-bearJog  properti^; 
while  one  thorough  overhauliDg  takes  from  the  other  its  vsiue,  preeent 
and  prospecfiTe, 

Nest  in  intrinsic  ivorth  is  the  60,000  acres  of  land  known  as  'imbeTed 
land — that  is,  such  as  bears  upon  its  bosom  a  heavy  growih  of  maple, 
beech,  ash,  basswood,  whilewood  and  walnut.  A  soil  that  shoots  up- 
into  tie  sky  a  dense  mass  of  such  vegetation  is  valuable  for  its  naliiial 
production,  and  carries  upon  its  face  conclusive  ei'idence  of  unueual  fer- 
tihty.  A  "higher  power,'' in  wisely  bestowing  upon  our  county  05,000 
acres  of  such  timber,  has  given  us  just  such  a  proportion  as  we  could 
wish,  in  order  to  supply  all  our  necessities  and  to  impart  to  the  remain- 
der additional  value. 

After  this  follows  next  in  order  tie  232,000  acres  of  land  known  in 
general  terms  as  the  oak  openings.  These,  though  classified  by  thena- 
selves,  require  subdivision,  in  order  to  convey  to  some  a  correct  idea  of 
our  meaning;  because  the  oak  openings  vary  ia  richness  according  to 
their  several  natural  productions.  For  instance,  a  portion  of  it,  perhaps 
80,000  acres,  are  more  or  less  covered  with  what  is  termed,  the  bun 
oak;  a  kind  which  wiih  many  shadows  forth  the  most  desirable  soil  of 
any  in  Michigan;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  it  much  the  best  of 
any  of  the  oak  classification.  Then  comes  the  black  oak  and  hickory 
mised,  nest  in  value  to  the  burr  oak,  particularly  for  the  wheat  crop-; 
then  again  the  white  oak  and  black  oak  growing  ^together  in  nearly 
equal  proportions;  then  the  entire  white  oak,  and  after  that  a  body  of 
land  covered  with  very  little  timber  of  any  kind — each  taking  precedence 
for  desirability  in  the  order  which  we  have  adopted  in  speaking  of 
them.  As  a  body  these  oak  lands  will  compare  favorably  with  similar 
lands  in  any  portion  of  Michigan. 

Calhoun  and  Jackson  Counties  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  these, 
andyetfewouti'ankthemin  agricultural  value.  The  1 2,000  acres  of  marala. 
or  natural  meadow  in  Kalamazoo  which  we  ha\e  a  I  ionn  m  our  es- 
timate in  the  County,  is  highly  priMd  and  mdeed  u  b  me  locations, 
commands  as  high  a  price  as  $100  par  icre  In  the  arlv  settlement 
of  the  State  these  were  a  "n'ne  jua  non  jiaamicli  as  the  pioneers 
could  not  very  ivell  have  made  am  headway  wi  h^u  them  v^ithin 
our  limits  are  perhaps  3,000  s  res  o    swmi:^     n      vu  h  it  yie  ent  le- 
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ceive  bo  attention,  in  conseqaence  of  cost  of  drainage  and  other  expea- 
868  necessary  to  biing  tliem  into  a  condition  to  receive  the  plow  or  tiae 
scythe.  For  the  present,  therefore,  they  are  treated  ae  waste  laads  and 
will  so  remain  until  a  denser  population  and  an  enhanced  value  attaches 
to  adjoining  acres,  sufEtient  to  repay  the  cost  of  wresting  them  from 
their  nselesness.  Some  3,000  or  4,000  of  water  {not  an  acre  too  much) 
finishes  the  assortment.  These  are  grouped  together  in  Einie  half  a 
dozen  different  townships,  forming  so  manj  delightful  lakelets,  clear  and 
healthfal,  and  to  some  extent  abounding  in  fish. 

Wherever  they  happen  to  be,  they  are  hailed  as  invaluable  accessions; 
and  impart  additional  worth  to  adjacent  premises. 

Thus  succinctly  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  embrace  in  their 
report  for  1854,  much  matter  which  may  seem  to  be  disuraive  and  ir- 
relevant, yet  a  desire  to  develop  this  portion  of  the  State  with  truthful- 
ness, and  to  induce  other  portions  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  result. 

Michigan  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  needs  only  to  be  fairly 
developed  lo  be  sought  and  admired. 

We  might,  without  the  slightest  departuie  from  propriety,  swell  onr 
remarks  into  a  littJe  volume,  and  at  times,  we  have  been  half  inclined 
to  extend  them,  so  as  to  embrace  much  that  might  be  of  interest,  in  de- 
tailing the  minutiEe  of  our  agricultural  success.  We  might  speak  of  the 
various  systems  of  husbandry  adopted,  with  their  various  success;  of 
well  appointed  farms  contrasted  with  others  upon  which  the  light  of 
ecience  has  been  eicluded  by  prejudice,  but  we  desist  from  the  purpose, 
fully  satisfied  with  the  truth  that  Kalamazoo  is  fairly  on  the  way  to  ag- 
ricultural proficiency.  We'll  not  stop  to  boast  of  our  flocks  of  sheep, 
or  our  herds  of  cattle,  or  our  droves  of  horses — we'll  only  delay  long 
enough  to  remark,  that  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  a  well  di- 
rected and  intelligent  indu'.try,  Kalamazoo  has  prospered  and  is  pros- 
pering. 

We  cannot  suppress  the  admission,  that  to  much  of  this  prosperity  we 
are  indebted  to  the  County  Agricultural  Society. 

For  information  relative  to  the  business  operations  of  the  Society,  I 
refer  you  to  the  following  report  from  (he  Secretary. 

F.  W.  CURTENIUS, 

Chairman. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kaiamazoo  Couatj  Agricultural  Socie- 
'tr,  held  at  Judge  Sleeper's  ofSee  io  Ealaraazoo  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  3d, 
A.  D,,  1854. 

Present,  John  Millham,  President 

John  Sleeper,  Treasurer. 

A.  D,  Allen,  Secretary. 

A.  Y.  Moore,  John  F.  Gilkey,  Aaron  Earaes,  Alfred  Thomas,  F,  W. 
Curteniua,  Executive  ComiDittee. 

On  motion  the  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  field  crops,  to 
■wit; 
Best  acre  of  clover  seed,  (quantity  2i  bushels,) $3  00 

"      "     "  corn,  "        75         "       5  00 

'■      ■'■    '■  potatoes,  "        300       "       3  00 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Kalamazoo  County 
Agricultural  Society  be  held  at  Kalamazoo  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day the  4th  and  5th  days  of  October  next,  and  that  all  entries  of  live 
stock  must  be  made  before  2  o'ciocli,  P.  M.,  the  first  day,  and  that  the 
-several  committees  commence  their  eiamination  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
same  day.  And  the  entries  of  all  other  articles  must  be  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fair. 

Resolved,  That  A.  Y.  Moore,  J.  F.  Giikey,  and  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, be  appointed  a  committee  to  make  out  a  list  of  premiums  to  be 
awarded  at  the  next  annual  fair,  and  that  said  committee  report  at  the 
nest  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  |25  be  allowed  tbe  Recording  Secretary 
for  his  services  during  the  present  year. 

Resolved,  That  a  plowing  match  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  day 
oT  June  nest,  and  that  John  Millham  be  appointed  to  select  suitable 
ground  for  the  plowing  match,  and  report  at  the  nest  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Saturday  the  6th  day  of  May  next,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

SATDBnir,  May  6,  1854. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  purauant  to  adjournment. 

Present  John  Millham,  President. 

John  Sleeper,  Treasurer. 
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A.  D.  AUeD,  Secretary. 

S.  S.  Oobb,  CorreEpondifig  Secretary. 

A.  Y.  Moore,  Aaron  Eames,  F.  W.  Curtemus,  Committee. 

The  committee  on  busiceas  would  report  aod  recommend  a  list  of 
premiums,  which  was 

On  motion,  accepted  and  adopted, 

Mr.  Millham,  from  committee  appointed  to  select  suitable  ground  for 
plowing  match,  made  report  that  lie  had  selected  a  piece  of  ground  on 
the  farm  of  Richard  Millhsni,  in  the  town  of  Portage.  Report  accepted 
and  adopted. 

Eesolved,  That  S.  S.  Cobb,  A.  Thomas  and  John  Millham,  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  be  styled  the  '-Auditory  Committee,"  for  the 
ensuing  year,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  all  claims  against  the  so- 
ciety, (except  for  premiums)  and  endorse  the  amount  allowed  en  each 
claim,  and  upon  such  account  beiEg  so  allowed,  that  tie  Recording  Sec- 
retary file  the  Eftme  with  the  papers  belonging  to  the  society  and  draw 
his  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  amount  of  same;  and  that  said  Secreta- 
ry keep  a  correct  account  of  ail  orders  so  drawn. 

Resolved,  That  John  Millham  and  A.  T.  Moore,  be  a  committee  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  plowing  match,  and  that  the  plowing  match 
commence  or  entries  to  be  made  by  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  first  day 
of  June. 

Adjourned  without  day. 

AMOS  D.  ALLEN,  SecY 


The  first  annual  plowing  matci  of  the  Kalamanoo  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Millham,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Portage,  on  Thursday,  the  let  day  of -June,  A.  D.  1854,  at 
which  the  following  premiums  were  awarded  by  the  committee  on  plow- 
ing, to  wit.: 

Beet  plowing  with  3  or  4  horses,  or  two  yoke  of  cattle,  Isaac  Cox,  80  00 
2d  best  plowing  with  3  or  4  horses  or  two  yoke  of  osen,  Wm. 

Millham, _  _ _  _ 5  00 

3d  beet  plowing  with  3  or  4    horse?  or  two  yoke  of  oxen,  E. 

Durkee, 4  00- 
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'Beet  plowing  with  2  horses  or  one  yoke  of  0S6ii,  M.  Milihatn, . .  $6  00 
2d  best  plowing  with  2  Horses  or  one  yoke  of  oxen,  H-  Beckwith,  5  00 
3d  best  "  "  "  Mr.  Bilhuga,     4  00 

4th  beet  "  "  "  Mr.  Sherwood,     3  00 

AMOS.  D.  ALLEN,  Sec'y. 


At  a  meeting  of  tha  Executive  Committee  of  tie  Kalamazoo  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  ofSce  of  Judge  Sleeper,  in  Kalama- 
■mazoo,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1354,  present, 

John  Miilham,  President, 

John  Sleeper,  Treasurer, 

A.  D.  Allen,  Secretary, 

A.  Y.  Moore  and  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Executive  Com. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  George  Rix  be  appointed  to  act  as  Marshal  at  tie 
next  annual  fair. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  John  Sleeper  be  appointed  a  committee  to  raise  $100 
from  the  cilisens  of  Kalamaaoi), 

On  mation, 

Resoliied,  Ttat  the  matter  of  allowing  some  person  ths  privilege  of 
the  fair  ground,  during  the  next  annual  fair,  to  sell  refreeliments,  be  re- 
ferred to  A,  Thomas  and  S.  S.  Oobb. 

On  motion. 

Resolved.  That  John  Sleeper,  John  Miliham  and  F.  W.  Curtanius, 
be  appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the  reparing  the  buildings, 
building  fences,  and  generally  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  holding  the 
next  annual  fair. 

Adjourned  without  day. 


COUNT?   ACftlCULTTJKAIi 


Was  held  at  the  village  of  Kalamazoo  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
ThuKiday,  the  3d,  4tb  and  5th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  18S4. 
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The  Society  was  a' 


7  thi  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  and 


after  the  address  the  following  named  persona  were  elected  officers  of 
ihe  Society  for  the  ensuing  jear,  to  wit : 

President. — Fletcher  Ransom. 

Treasurer. — Hiram  Arnold. 

Hecording  Secretary. — Amoa  D.  Allen. 

Executive  CommUtee. — Wm.  Price,  M.  Heydenburgh,  Eli  U.  Mil- 
ler, Jerome  T.  Cobb,  H.  Dale  Adams. 

Vice  Presidents. Cobb,  Portage;  J.  Tainter,  Kalamazoo;  M. 

J'reeiaaii,  Schoolcraft ;  Gould  Richardson,  Pavillion;  Ransom  Gardner, 
Waukeshma;    Bradley  S.    Williams,   Brady;  Wm.  Spragua,   Texas; 

Latta,  Oshtemo;  Tallman,  Alamo;  Barney  Earl,    Cooper; 

G.  E.  Reed,  Richland;  Dr.  Hawley,  Ross;  Orra  Bush,  Charleston;  E. 
M,  Clapp,  Comstock;  G.  W.  Lovell,  Climax;  Delamon  Duncan,  Prairie 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  and  a  list  of 
premiums  that  were  awarded,  to  wit. '. 

The  committee  on  horses  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port, of  the  business  presented  to  them,  together  with  the  premiums 
as  awarded : 

Best  station  for  draught,  1st  premium, K.  W.  Henry. 

2dbe8t"  "         2a         ■'         - J.  Quick. 

Best       "         for  all  work,  1st      "         .- J.  D.  Blood. 

Sdbest"  ■■         2d        "         S.  E.  Balch. 

Best  blood  stallion,  1st  prem., A.  Armstrong. 

"  3  years  old  horse  colt,  1st  prem., J-  M.Cross. 

2d  best  3  years  old  horse  colt,  2d  prem., J.  A.  Calkins. 

Beat  2  years  old  horse  colt,  1st  prem,, Jas.  Eastland. 

2d  best  1  years  old  horse  colt,  2d  prem., S.  Vickery. 

Beat  yearling  horse  colt,  Ist  prem., Wm.  Beckwith, 

2d  best  yearling  horse  colt,  2d  prem., Hiram  Ward. 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt,  lat  prem., E.  Williams, 

2d  best  brood  mare  and  colt,  2d  prem., H.  Nesbit. 

3d  best  brood  mare  and  colt,  Sd  prem., E.  S.  Knapp. 

Best  3  years  old  mare  colt,  1st  prem., - J.  D.  Smith. 

2d  best   3  years  old  mare  colt,  2d  prem., A.  McCall. 

Best  2  years  old  mare  colt,  1st  prem,, S.  L.  Wood. 
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Best  yearling  mare  coit,  Ist  prem., __ J,  Cox. 

2d  beet  yearling  2d  prem., ■ M.  M,  Thayer. 

Best  Bingle  horse,  Isiprem., Kidder  &  Q. 

2d  besi  single  horse,  2d  prem., P.  S.  Wait. 

Best  pair  matched  horses, D.B.Smith, 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  report,  your  commitee  are  happy  to  re- 
mark the  evident  improvement  which  is  being  made  in  this  important 
and  profifahle  branch  of  the  stock-raiBing  business,  and  they  are  confi- 
dent in  believing  tiiat  no  county  fair  in  the  State,  will  present  the  same 
number  of  as  fine  yearling  colts,  and  brood  mares  and  colts,  as  has  been 
offered  for  their  inspection  at  this  time.  The  horsea  offered  in  single 
and  double  harness,  were  many  of  them,  good  animals  and  a  credit  to 
the  owners  but  they  were  not  a/^  well  trained,  or  of  as  high  a  grade 
as  we  hope  to  "'6  grace  the  grouids  in  future.  The  materials  are 
among  u  anj  a  proper  spirit  of  emnlation  will  biicg  them  forward. 
Attention  should  ako  be  drawn  to  a  very  fine  pair  of  horses  owned  by 
Mr  ^paik  of  Oshtemo,  and  decidedly  the  beet  drivers  on  the  ground, 
but  your  committee  feel  bound  to  award  the  premium  elsewhere,  aa 
they  were  not  properly  matched. 

J,  PARKER, 
J.  BUCKHART, 

rHTLLlPS, 

Commilt^e. 


The  committee  on  native  and  grade  cattle  submit  the  following  re- 
port ; 

Best  bull  over  3  years  oJd,  T.  J.  Chaffee, $4  00 

2d  best  buii  over  3     "       Fletcher  Ransom, 3  00 

Best            "        1     ■'       Otis  PiiU, 3  00 

2d  best       "        1     "       J.  P.  Warner, 2  00 

Best  bull  calf,  H.  Arnold, ; _  2  00 

2d  best  "          Fletcher  Ransom, 1  00 

Best  cow  4  years  eld,    A.  Y.  Moore, 4  00 

2d  best  cow  4     "          H.  &  F.  Ileydenburgh, 3  00 

3d        "       4     "          H.    Arnold, 2  00 
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Beat  cow  3  years  old,  D.  J.  Smiti, $4  00 

2d  «  3    "         S.  K  Balder, 3  00 

3d  "  5    "         Aaron  Eames, 2  00 

Beatheifer   2    "        D.J.  Smith, 3  00 

2d   «  2    '■         Ja'8  Taylor, 2  00 

Beat  yearling  heifer,  John  Millham, 3  00 

3d  beet        "  D.J.Smith, 1  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  C.  Sweetland, 2  00 

"     yoke  working  osen,  D.  J.  Smith, 4  00 

2dbestyoke        "  Otis  Pitts, 3  00 

Sd         "  "A.  C.  Munaell, 2  00 

Beat  3  years  old  steers,  John  Millhani, 3  00 

2d  best  3    "  "     J.W.Lee, S  00 

Best     a    "  "     Johnson  Kix, 2  00 

"         1     "  "     Barney  Earl, 2  00 

"    fat  or,  Richard  Travia, 3  00 

E.  T.  LOTELL, 
WM.  BAIE, 
ISAAC  COX, 

ComtniUee. 


The  committee  on  Durham  and  Devon  cattia  respectfully  report  that 
after  carefully  esaminlng  all  the  entries  made  for  premiums,  they  award 
as  foOows: 

Befit  Devon  bull,  H.  W.  Peck, _._ $5  00 

"             '■       1  year  old,  F.  Ransom, 2  00 

"     Devon  lull  calf,  F.  Eansom, 3  00 

"        "      cow,  Wm  Sprague, 5  00 

2d  best  Devon  cow,  Wm.  Sprite, 3  00 

Bast           "      heifer,  2  years  old,  F.  Eansom, 3  00 

■'              "          "      calf,  F.  Ransom, ---  5  00 

"              "      yearling  heifer,  F.  Ransom, 3  00 

"     Durham  bull,  Hirani  Arnold, 5  00 

2d  best         "         J.  Milltsm, 3  00 

Best  Durham  cow,  A.  Y.  Uoore 5  00 

2dbeet        '■         H.Arnold, 8  OO 
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Best  Durham  yearlicg  lieifer,  J.  Miilham, $3  00 

Owing  to  Lhe  eevere  rains  during  the  firet  two  days  of  ihe  fair,  few 
entries  of  blood  catUe  were  made,  and  littJe  i^i^cretioD,  taerefore,  left 
your  committee.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  there  was  no  competitiou. 
The  committee  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  close  the  report  without  speaking 
in  high  terms  of  commendation  of  Isaac  Cox's  Durham  bull,  also  the 
Devon  bull  Wallace,  owned  by  W.  H.  Sprague,  both  very  fine  animalB- 
but  having  recei\'ed  first  premiums  the  year  before,  were  excluded  from 
competition. 

SAMUEL  CLARK, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


The  committee  on  sheep  beg  leave  to  report  that  ihey  have  examined 
with  pleaKure  the  several  grades  which  have  been  entered  for  eihibition, 
and  have  decided  to  award  premiums  as  follows : 

Enoa  T.  Lovell,  6  Spanish  ewes,  1st  premium, $4  00 

KT.LoveM,!  ",      buct,      "  5  00 

"1  "  K      2nd  premium, -      i  00 

Ja'fiTsylor,   1  long  wool      "     1st  "        4  OO 

"  1         "  "2d  ■'         3  00 

"  Bewelambfi, 4  00 

A.  B.  Brown,  best  Spanish  and  French  buck,  1st  premium, 5  00 

»  "  •'  2d         "        ,.,     3  00 

Benj.  Drake,  1  "    buck,  2d  premium, 3  00 

0.  C.  Hill,  best  yearling  "     1st         '■        3  00 

E.  Durkee,  2d  best"  "     -     2  00 

Tour  committee  further  report  that  ihey  have  found  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  determining  who  were  entitJed  to  the  above  premiums,  a&  the 
number  entered  was  quil«  hmil«d,  and  the  differeot  qualities  easily  dis- 
tinguished. 

SAMUEL  CROOKS, 
JOHN  F.  QILKEY, 

Commitlee. 


Your  Committee  on  Manufactured  Articles  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
report,  that  the  only  article  manufactured  in  the  c-sunty  having  compe- 
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tition  Wia  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  we  awarded  the  first  premium  of  Sil  to  Ira 
Burdiek.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  articles  manufactured  in  the 
county  entered  for  premiums,  but  there  being  no  competition  we  were 
debarred  from  awarding  them  premium?,  but  recommend  liberal  discre- 
tionary premiums  to  tte  following: 

To  Crittenden  &  Kidder  for  a  lot  of  splendid  carriages;  to  E.  War- 
ren, on  sulky  and  steel  shovel  plow;  to  J.  L.  Read  ou  specimen  of  cab- 
inet ware;  to  Kidder  A  Brown  on  some  fine  specimens  of  harness;  to 
Potter,  Gale  &  Parsons  for  specimens  of  tin  ware  and  cooking  stj>ve. 

There  were  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  articles  exhibited  made 
out  of  the  county,  which  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  your  commit- 
tee, among  which  were  a  stalk  and  ttraw  cutter,  and  a  great  variety  of  cook- 
ing and  parlor  stoves  by  Potter,  Gale  &  Parsons:  also  every  variety  ol 
stove  "by  Walker  &  Singer;  also  by  W.  G.  Dewing  fine  specimens  o! 
stoves ;  also  a  fine  specimen  of  machinery  and  iron  finishing,  by  BurtI 
&  Son;  also  to  specimen  of  dentistry  by  P.  8.  Grimes;  also  to  a  great 
varietv  of  agricultural  implements  too  numeroiis  to  mention.  Bat  your 
committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  calling  the  favorable  at- 
tention, not  only  of  this  Society,  but  of  the  public,  to  the  carrit^es  of 
Crittenden  &  Kidder,  and  also  to  the  silver-plated  single  haraeee  of 
Kidder  &  Brown. 

A.  CAMERON, 

B.  HOfiEBOOM, 
T.  PAIGE, 

Commiilee. 


rRtrrr. , 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  have  ha^i  submitted  to  their  inspection  a 
choice  variety  of  the  products  of  the  orchard,  entirely  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  in  presenting  specimens  of  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  grape,  nectarine  and  [quince,  is  not  escetled  by  any 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

In  viewing  the  quantity  and  Quality  of  fruit  on  exhibition,  the  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that  the  list  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  is 
entirely  too  limited,  and  they  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  dia- 
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tincUon  should  be  made  between  apecimonE  presented  b;  nursery  man 
and  those  exhibited  \>y  aouiteuts. 

Samuel  Johnaon,  best  6  varieties  winter  apples, 42  00 

D.McKee,                  ''■           "      fall             "     2  00 

H.  Dale  Adama,        ''          '•                pears, 2  00 

A.C.Muase!l,           "           ■'                  peaches, 2  00 

R.  E.  Cooka,  1'^  varieties  quinces, 2  00 

Aaron  Eacaea,  12  bunches  grapes, 2  00 

D.  McKee,  greatest  variety  of  apples, 2  00 

Committee  recommend  discretionarj-  premiums  as  follows : 

G.  W.  Andrews,  variety  peaches, 1  30 

Augustas  Buel,       "        nectarines, 1   50 

Samuel  Johnson,  fruit  trees  eshibited, 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  H,  Trask,  variety  quinces, 1  50 

H.  G.  WELLS, 
E.  R  MILLER, 

Commiil^e. 


Tba  Committee  on  Needle  Work  submit  the  following  report; 

Mra,  D.  G.  Kendall,  best  coverlet, $2  00 

MifisS.  B.  Cornelius,  needlework, 50 

Mra.  F.  G.  D.  Traver,        "         "     .' 75 

Mr?.  E.  R.  MiOer,  besurochfct  work, 50 

Misa  D.  C.  Bulkley,  beat  worked  cape, _ 1  00 

Mrs.  8.  Phillips,'  b^est  ottoman  cover, 1  00 

Misa  Blood,  brat  cushions, ■'>0 

Miss  E.  Arnold,  specimen  needle  wori, "0 

W.  C.  DENISON, 

.T.  SILI^ 

Coimniltee. 


The  committee  on  Poultry  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
mid  would  report  za  follows : 
The  committee  find  on  examining  the  coops,  that  some  ot  thoee 
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entered  wera  evidently  of  mixed  blood.    They  rewmmend  the  Mo#- 
JDg  as  worthy : 

Lewis  Sleeper,  beatMoecovy  dueks, ?1  00 

A.  C.  Balch,  coop  Brahma  Pootras, 1  00 

John  Newell,  befit  pair  ducks, -. 1  00 

E.  Durkee,  beet  coop  mised  fowls, _ 1  00 

Augustus  Buell,  best  geeee, 1  00 

All  of  which  is  reapeotfuJly  Bubmitted. 

W.  L.  PAYSON, 
A.  T.  PROUTT, 

Commitlee. 


The  committee  on  HousehoLi  Articles,  respectfuily  report  that  in 
their  opinion  the  following  premiums  should  be  awarded : 

W.  E.  Belbwfi  best  cheese,  20  lbs., -.- |2  Oo 

Mary  E.  Heydeabook,  2d  best  do., 1  00 

C.T.  Clark,  best  butter,  25  Ite., .- 2  00 

Mrs.  M.  Heydenbook,  2d  best  do., 1  00 

Theresa  Stone,  best  rag  carpet, 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  Lewis,  8d     " 100 

H,  Palmer,  beet  woolen  shawl, - 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Munsell,  beet  pair  mittens, -50 

Miss  J.  M.  Burt,  infant's  socks, TS 

PREMIUMS. 


Theresa  Stone,  bed  spread, %0  75 

Hiram   Deniaoc,  satchel, 50 

H.  Palmer,  bed  spread, _  -  - - 1  00 

D.  Lawrence,  1  pair  lamp  mate, 60 

Mrs.  M.  Kinsley,  best  3   loaves  bread, 1  00 

JAS.  B.  CORNELL, 
Chairmcm. 
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The  WflnmiUee  on  Vegetables  submit  the  following  report: 

eat  IS  Bcareity  beets,  AV.  E.  Trowbridge,...: |0  5* 

7  white  sugar  beets,         "  5 

■  IBearrots,  "■  5 

■  12  parsneps,  ''■  5' 

12  radishes,  '■  5' 

9  cabbages,  '■  5' 

~  6  irinter  aquaahes,  '■  5' 

peek  tomatoes,  '■  5' 

12  blood  beets,    Charlef.  R.  Miller, 6 

6  citron,  '■  fii 

1  winter  aquash,  '■  oi 

^  bushel  potatoes,  0.  R  Hurd, 5i 

"  seed  corn,  S.Johnson, 6i 

bag  seed  beana,  Moses  Kingsley, 5i 

4  varieties  cabbages,  C.  F.  Janasch, 5i 

AARON  BAMES, 
WM.  SPRAGUE, 
S.  a.  KANSOM, 

Committee. 


The  committee  on  awine  report  as  foDowB: 

Best  sow  and  pigs,  Arad  C.  Baich, $2  00 

Sd  best  BOW  and  pigs,  Augustu?  Buell, 2  00 

But  few  entries  to  compete  for  the  premiums  on  ewine  were  made, 
consequently  the  committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  animals  entered. 

F.  C.  WOODWARD, 
IRA  BURDICK, 

Commiltce. 


On  flowers  the  committee  report  ai,  follows; 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  flowers, $3  oo 

2d        -^                     "             "         2  00 

Best  collection  of  ho'iie  [.'laEfs 3  00 
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UISCrtETIOSARY   1 

Twooi]  paiatings, _ $1  00 

Two  vasss  wax  flowers, t  00 

Oaa  case  hair  flowers, 1  00 

One  vase  artificial  flowers, 1  00 

A.  H.  HOWARD, 
M.  WILSON, 
E.  A.  HOWARD, 

Commillee. 
AMOS  D,  ALLEN,  Sec'y. 
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KENT  COUNTY, 


J.  C,  Holmes,  Sec'i/.  of  Ike  Mick.  State  Agrieidlural  Society: 

The  Kent  County  AgrieulEural  and  HortJcidtural  Society  held  its 
annual  fair,  for  the  year  1B54,  on  ibe  5th  and  Cth  days  of  October. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  the  attendance  Jai-ge.  The  show  of  ani- 
malfi  and  atticlea  was  (juite  creditable  to  the  County.  Better  specimens 
of  fruit  could  hardly  he  desired.  Every  thing  indicated  progress  and 
improTement.  It  seemed  that  the  people  came  together  because  they 
could  not  very  well  st»y  at  home.  The  occasioD  was  one  of  interest 
to  all,  and  no  doubt  of  much  benefit  to  many. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  have  given  the  eub- 
ject  of  the  next  annual  fair  their  early  attention,  and  are  determined  to 
make  tie  occasion  one  that  will  tell  on  the  future  of  the  jigricultural 
and  Horticultural  interests  of  Grand  Eiver  Valley.  And  they  hope  to 
ma^e  a  report  for  the  year  1655,  that  would  do  credit  to  the  oldest 
settled  county  in  the  State. 

As  requested,  I  send  you  a  brief  history  of  Kent  County,  with  a  des- 
cription of  its  soil,  timber,  etc.,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  John  Ball, 
Esq^  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
County. 

On  the  condition  of  Agriculture  we  can  report  progress — individual 
enterprise  bae  done  and  will  do  much.  But  it  is  to  associated  eflbrt,  to 
our  Agricultural  Societies  and  Annua!  Fairs,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
greatest  good  to  our  agricultural  interests. 

SLUMAN  S.  BAILEY,  Sec% 

72 
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Kent  county  comprise*,  by  the  L'niteil  Slate*  suivey,  townships  fire, 
sis,  seven,  eight,  nine,  anvl  teu  north,  sad  ranges  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  west.  The  Grand  river  haa  a  course  of  about  40  miles  through 
it,  and  receives  within  it  aouie  of  its  principal  branches,  the  Thornapple, 
Fiat,  and  Rouge  rivers,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams,  which 
with  the  numerous  springs  well  vratet  the  county  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  power,  and  agriculture. 

The  surface  of  this  county  ia  mostly  undulating,  though  somewhat 
broken  in  places,  mostly  near  the  Grand  river  and  other  streams,  and 
some  small  portions  level.  It  comprises  a  great  variety  of  soil,  from  the 
light  sand  to  the  heavy  marl  clay,  and  rich  bottom  lands.  The  county 
is  about  equally  divided  between  the  openings  and  timbered  lands. 
The  prevailing  soil  of  the  timbered  lands  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  feasible 
and  productive,  and  well  fitted  for  every  variety  of  crop  usually  pro- 
duced in  tha  latitude  of  forty-three.  In  some  parts  of  the  timbered 
land  clay  prevails,  but  not  of  that  terraceoua-kind  usually  or  often  found 
in  the  beech  and  maple  land ;  where  pine  is  the  prevailing  timber  the 
soil  is  often  light,  still  of  a  warm,  productive  quality. 

Of  the  openings,  the  greater  portion  is  of  the  usual  white  oak  kind, 
lie  soil  of  a  sandy  quality  tending  to  loam,  and  sometimes  mariy,  found 
to  be  the  first  quality  of  land  for  wheat. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  what  is  known  as  timbered  openings,  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  oak  timber  and  a  strong  soil  tending  to  clay,  and  tracts 
also  of  very  light  sandy  soil,  but  even  this  from  a  large  admixture  of 
lime,  proves  more  productive  than  its  appearance  would  indicate,  and 
considering  its  great  feasibility  and  the  abundance  of  fertilizing  materials 
at  hand,  proves  profitable  for  cultivation.  There  are  also  some  small 
tracts  of  burr  oak  openings,  with  their  usually  fertile  soil,  but  no  prai- 
ries. 

As  to  the  wet  lands,  marshes,  and  swamps,  they  are  all  susceptible  of 
easy  drainage,  and  will  prove  as  valuable  as  the  average  of  the  other 
lands,  and  to  be  brought  under  improvement  at  as  little  labor.  In  this 
respect,  this  and  the  counties  above  on  the  Grand  river  differ  much  from 
some  other  portions  of  the  State. 

There  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  not  only  an  abundance  of 
water  for  farming,  as  well  as  other  purposes,  but  a  great  variety  of  tim- 
ber, not  only  for  fuel,  fencing  and  other  objects  connected  with  agricul- 
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ture  and  buildinir,  but  also  black  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  &c.,  for  cabinet 
ware,  ash,  oak.  and  maple  for  reapers  and  eai^s,  a  lai^e  amount  of  which 
timber  as  well  a^  pine  has  been  manufactured  and  shipped  to  lUinoia 
and  Wisconain,  and  some  to  the  Hudson. 

There  is  a  mUapprehenaion  with  many  as  to  the  climate  of  (he  Grand 
Biver  vallev.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  north  part  of  the  State,  whereas 
Grand  Kapida  ia  but  85  miles  north  of  tbe  north  line  of  Indiana,  while 
it  ia  204  miles  south  of  Mackinaw,  to  say  nothing  of  the  upper  peninsu- 
la. This  valley  is  in  the  latitude  of  forty  three,  the  same  as  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Utica,  Saratoga,  and  the  south  part  of  Vermont  and  New- 
Hampahire,  with  a  climate  far  more  mild  than  New-York  and  those 
States.  Besides,  the  average  of  Kent  county  ia  but  40  milea  from  Lake 
Michigan,  the  iniluence  of  which  does  much  to  temper  down  the  cold  of 
winter  and  bring  on  a  supply  of  anow,  there  being  usually  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks  sleighing  without  a  great  depth  of  snow  or  severe  oold. 

Lake  Michigan,  never  freezing  far  from  the  shores,  very  much  mode- 
rates the  cold  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  winter,  for  in  extreme  cold 
weather,  the  thermometer  generally  indicates  tea  degrees  greater  cold 
in  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  even  io  Chicago,  thaa  at  Grand 
Bapids. 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  county  should  not  be  omitted, 
being  of  a  character  much  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  for  agricul- 
ture. Within  some  two  miles  of  Grand  Rapids,  there  are  now^  opened 
five  plaster  quarries,  and  an  abundance  is  manufactured  to  supply  not 
only  boms  consumption,  but  a  large  quantity  for  esportation  to  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  over  the  lake,  and  the  material  is  inexhaustible 
in  amount.  Overlaying  this,  and  the  out  crop  of  which  forms  the  Rap- 
ids of  Grand  River,  is  the  lime  in  unlimited  quantity  also,  fitted  for 
building  stone  as  well  as  for  mortar.  This  marl,  and  peat  or  muck  is 
found  on  almost  every  section  of  lancl. 

So  much  for  the  natural  position  and  advantages  of  Kent  county. 
Still  another,  and  lie  greatest  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned, 
though  it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  is,  that  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  stagnant  water,  unless  produced  by  artificial  means,  the  rolling 
face  of  the  country,  and  tbe  brisk  and  clear  streams  and  pure  springs, 
conduce  to  form  a  pure  and  salubrious  atmosphere. 

The  first  white  reaidents  in  Kent  county  were   Indian  traders,  mis- 
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sionaries  and  agents — and  as  earJ;  as  the  year  1832,  a  few  peisoDS 
came  in  from  Detroit  and  otiier  places,  engaged  in  bueiness,  principally 
lumbering. 

In  1833,  a  number  of  families  came  into  the  Grand  Eiyer  Valley, 
from  the  Mohawk,  and  settled  in  Ionia  and  thU  county,  and  a  few 
more  the  foJIowlDg  year,  and  in  1S35  were  commenced  the  first  im- 
provements on  the  Grand  River,  at  Grand  Rapids,  which  brought  in  a 
number  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  who  afterwards  became  permanent 
reaidenta.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  population  amounted  to  only 
about  three  hundred. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  1836,  the  great  and  last  year  of 
speculation,  the  population  was  probably  quadrupled.  People  came  in 
from  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union  for  speculatioQ,  merchandising, 
lumbering,  and  to  engage  in  professional  and  mechanical  business,  in 
any  and  everything  apparently,  in  preference  to  farming.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  men,  and  t*n  times  the  capita!  were  employed  in  importing  provis- 
ions, principally  by  the  lakes,  from  Ohio  and  New  York,  than  in  raising 
any  thing  at  home.  And  there  was  sometimes  a  better  supply  of  lux- 
uries than  of  the  mere  substantial  articles  of  subsistence. 

AJl  were  in  good  spirits  and  high  anticipations;  and  at  times, during 
this  and  the  prior  years,  the  settlers  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the  Indiana 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  for  food.  They  tell  of  living 
for  weeks  on  sturgeon.  There  was  not  a  grist  mill  within  sixty  miles, 
and  had  there  been  one,  there  was  little  grain  to  grind.  Prices  were 
very  high,  flour  being  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  barrel,  and  pork 
from  thirty  to  forty,  potatoes  two,  butter  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  other 
things  in  proportion,  when  they  could  be  got,  which  was  far  from  always- 
Still,  while  the  money  lasted,  this  was  much  less  thonght  of  than  daring 
the  nest  year.  When  the  backs  exploded,  the  settlers  in  this  remote 
valley,  a  hundred  miles  from  any  settlement,  except  the  small  one  on 
the  Kalamazoo  river,  felt  the  great  inconvenience  of  their  detached  posi- 
tion, without  anything  on  hand  but  some  village  lots  and  a  few  unim- 
proved acres. 

The  census  of  1837  sliowed  tie  population  of  the  county  to  be  about 
2,000,  tci  which  the  succeeding  years  added  but  few,  for,  in  1840  the 
census  increases  the  number  to  only  about  2,600. 

These  were  gloomy  years  for  Kent  county,     The  merchants  failed.. 
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iha  farmeis  were  ruined  from  'paying  enormoua  prices  for  provisions  and 
mechanical  labor  to  commence  their  improveraenta.  By  the  time  they 
had  raised  cropH;  if  they  had  anytiiing  to  spare,  the  same  would  hardly 
pay  for  the  seed,  so  sudden  was  the  change;  and  mechanics  could  find 
no  ernployment,  unlesa  on  condition  of  taking  pay  ia  village  lots,  or 
promises  not  to  be  fulfilled;  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  leisure  left 
the  land. 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  1841  and  1842,  there  waa  but  little 
increase  of  emigration  or  apparent  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of 
those  here.  Stock  had  been  brought  in  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  hut 
the  farmers  had  often  to  supply  themselres  on  credit.  There  were  no 
sheep,  hut  there  being  a  succession  of  mild  winters,  hoga  had  become 
quite  numerous  and  cheap.  But  the  severe  winter  of  1843  swept 
three -fourths  of  ihem  away,  with  some  of  the  cattle ;  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground  from  the  eighteenth  day  of  November  till  the  same  date  in 
the  following  April.  Resideata  will  long  remember  that  gloomy  winter. 
They  hoped  for  spring  at  the  usual  time,  but,  inelead  of  open  fields, 
March  brought  its  four  feet  of  snow,  and  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than 
was  ever  known  in  any  month  before  or  since  in  the  west.  The  river 
broke  up  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  May  opened  with  pleasant  weather, 
followed  by  a  fruitful  season.  Still,  that  season  hardly  made  up  for  the 
loaaea  of  the  winter. 

That  part  of  the  county  south  of  the  Grand  river,  comprising  about 
seven  out  of  the  twenty-four  townships  in  the  county,  was  bought  from 
the  Indians  at  the  Chicago  treaty,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  western 
Michigan  to  the  south  of  it,  and  waa  brought  into  market  at  the  same 
time;  still,  from  its  remote  position,  one-third  of  this  was  unsold  at  the 
glow  of  the  speculation  of  1836. 

The  part  of  the  county  north  of  the  river,  and  all  of  the  north  part 
of  the  Peninsula  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  the  Washington 
Treaty,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  was  first  brought  into  market  in 
August,  1330,  after  all  land  speculation  had  passed. 

Settlers  had  gone  on  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  as  pre-emplioners, 
before  the  land  came  into  market;  but,  from  the  hardness  of  the  tim^, 
fhey,  as  well  as  new  comers  purchased  but  slowly,  til!,  under  the  grant 
of  Congress  of  one  half  million  of  acres  to  the  State  for  Internal  Im- 
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provemeii(s,  the  Stale  in  1842,  eelected  witLin  this  county  about  150,- 
OOO  acres,  and  in  this  Valley  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole   grant. 

A  Small  portion  of  these  lands  were  pine,  but  the  most  of  them 
were  first  rate  farming  land,  the  selections  being  made  with  reference 
to  their  location  as  well  as  the  quality  of  soil.  The  settlers  objected  to 
these  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  for  fear  they  would  he  held  at 
a  high  price,  or  kept  from  sale,,  so  as  to  impede  settlement.  But  the 
result  proved  the  reverse,  for  they  were  put  into  market  in  July  of  the 
next  year,  1843,  at  the  nominal  price  of  $1  25,  same  as  tlie  Govern- 
ment price,  payable  in  State  dues,  Land  Warrants,  which,  at  the  time, 
and  during  the  two  following  years,  when  most  of  thee  lands  were  sold, 
could  be  purchased  at  from  forty  to  seventy  cents  on  tne  dollar  bring 
ing  the  lands  to  the  purchaser  at  about  one  half  the  nominal  jrice 
"When  this  chance  became  known,  it  directed  many  enija:rant-  who  were 
bound  with  the  general  current  to  Illinois  and  Wi  consin  to  this  and 
the  adjoining  couniies,  when  the  country  more  than  met  their  ei 
pectations,  and  they  ail  became  purchasers  and  settled  These  have 
proved  the  men  just  fitted  for  the  country,  being  moetly  from  Ohio  or 
Western  Xew  York,  raised  in  the  woods  and  accustomed  to  its  advanta- 
ges. And  though  their  means  were  generally  very  limited,  they  purchas* 
ed  and  lived  within  their  means  and  kept  unusually  free  from  debt. 
This  prudence,  with  industry  and  improvement  of  the  limes,  has  ena- 
bled them  all,  or  certainly  the  average,  now  in  1854,  to  show  an  in- 
crease to  their  means  of  at  least  one  thousand  per  cent.  This  may  be 
consided  a  fair  result  for  eight  or  ten  years'  labor. 

Better  times  extended  also  to  the  old  setters,  so  it  may  be  said  that 
1844  was  anew  era  in  the  Grand  River  Valley;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  general  prosperity  has  prevailed,  and  there  has  been  a  healthy  in- 
crease in  the  population ;  the  census  of  1846  giving  about  6,000,  that 
of  1850,  13,000,  and  of  this  year,  (1854),  18,000,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  like  or  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  future, 

The  setders  being  mostly  from  wheat  growing  States,  hop«  perhaps 
turned  their  attention  too  much  to  that  one  crop.  For  hardly  a  year 
has  there  been  a  supply  of  the  coarse  grains  to  meet  the  demand. 
This  is  principaDy  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  iumbering  interest  here  and 
to  the  north.  Nor  has  there  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  dairy  buai- 
ness,  that  might  seem  profitable,  there  not   always   being  made  a  full 
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supply  of  butter,  and  no  cbeese  of  aDj  amount,  so  that  vhia  lat'.er  arti- 
cle is  as  high  here  as  in  any  other  mai'kei.  There  has  teen  a  great 
lack  of  fruit,  tut  of  late  mutli  attention  h^  been  given  to  it,  and  eihi- 
bitions  ehow  that  this  county  can  equal  any  portion  of  the  State  in  that 
line. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  taken  in  the  improvement  of  stock  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  breeds,  and  the  original  inferior  cattle  from 
the  south  have  much  improved  in  this  more  healthy  county.  No  large 
flocks  of  sheep  have  yet  been  introduced,  still  (hey  are  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  our  county  seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  them. 

As  the  farmers  become  better  able,  they  show  a  very  genera!  ambition 
U)  inform  themselves  in  ail  things  pertaining  to  their  business;  and  eve- 
ry year  shows  a  great  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  crops 
and  appearance  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  And  not  less  regard  is  paid  to 
the  elegance  and  convenience  of  buildings,  and  no  wunty  is  better  sup- 
plied with  materials  for  that  purpose.  Lime,  sand,  clay,  and  pine  tim- 
ber are  all  in  grea^  abundance,  and  these  have  been  turned  to  account 
for  the  convenience  of  man  and  animals. 

And  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  few  eommuiiities  have  enjoyed 
so  uniform  good  health  as  ihe  inhabitants  of  Kent  county  from  its  first 
settlement. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  the  5fh  and  6tb  days  of  October,  A.  D.  ,ie.54 : 

ilOESlS. 

Best  stallion  over  4  years  old,  J.  T.  Vantassel, |5  00- 

2d  "                   "                 C.  C.  Norton, 3  00 

Beat  colt  over  1  and  under  2  years,  C.   C.Norton, 2  00 

Best  brood  mare,  H.  Soules, 3  00 

2d              "          David  Meach, 1  50 

Best  sucking  colt,  H,  Soules, 1  50 

Best  span  matched  horses,  C.  Thompson, 2  00 

2d   "                       "           H.K.Rose, 1  00 

Best  single  gelding  or  mare,  B.  Luce, 1  00 
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DUftUAM    CATILi;. 

Best  bull  2  years  old  and  over,  Hiram  Rhodes, $3  00 

■2db6at    "                 "               Porter  Reed, 2  00 

Best  yearling  bull,  Amos  Hill, 1  00 

"               beifer,  D.  W.  WatsoQ, 1  00 

Bast  heifer  calf,  Amos  HQt, -- 1  00 

DEVOS   C  ATT  LB. 

Best  bail  2  years  old  and  over,  Andrew  LoomLs, ?3  00 

Beat  cow,  W.  S.  H.  Welton, 2  00 

2d     "                     "               1  OQ 

Best  yearling  heifer,  Amos  Hill, I  00 

"    heifer  calf,  W.  S.  H.  Welton, 1  00 

"     bull       «     W.  8.  H.  Welton, 100 


Beat  bull  3  years  old,  D.    C.  McVean $3  00 

Beat  yearling  bull,  M.  Eoys, __ 1  00 

Best  milch  cow,  Amos  Hill, 2  00 

2d  best     "       D.  W.  Wataon, 1  00 

Beat  yearling  heifer,  J.  F.  Chubb. 1  00 

Best  heifer  calf.  Porter   Reed, 1  00 

Best  bull  calf,  David  Meacb, _ 1  00 

NATIVE  CATTLE. 

Best  yoke  working  osen,  Loren   Salisbury, $1  50 

2d   "                     "           Geo.  M.  Barker, 1  00 

Best  pair  steers,  Madiaon  Cook 1  00 

Beat  native  cow,  S,  R.  Beak, 1  00 

SHEEP, 

Best  Merino  buck,  Aaron  Brewer, $2  00 

2d  best         "           Barney  Burton, 1  50 

Best  Leicester  buck,  Nathan  Esrie, '2  00 

Best  pen  Leicester  ewea,      " 2  00 

Best         '■              Iambs,      "           _ 100 

Beat  pen  Merino  lambs,  Aaron  Brewer, 1  00 

Beat       "            ewes,  Aaron  Brewer, 2  00 
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POULTRY, 

Beet  coop  White  Shanghai  fowls,  Wm.  I,  Blakely. 

Best  coop  Brahma  Pootra,  W.  8.  H.  Welton, ,   $1  00 

Best  coop  any  otlier  breed,  Thales  Dean, 1  00 

In  awarding  the  above  premiums,  the  committee  were  governed  by 
purity  of  Hood.  There  were  a  large  number  of  very  fine  fowls  of 
mixed  breeds  on  exhibition,  which  were  worthy  of  notice.  The  coop 
of  White  Shanghai  fowls,  exhibited  by  Wm.  I.  Blakely,  received  no 
premium  because  not  entered  on  the  first  day. 

SWIKE. 

Best  boar,  S.  S.  Bailey, $1  00 

2d  best  boar,  Samuel  Cooley, 7.5 

Best  sow,  S.S.  Bailey, 1  OO 

FABU  lUFLKiCEKTB. 

Beat  plow  for  general  use,  J.  F.  Chubb, 1  00 

"  fanning  mill,  Renwick  &  Brother, 1  60 

The  committee  would  further  report  that  there  were  various  artiolea 
of  foreign  manufacture,  worthy  of  notice,  presented  by  J.  F.  Chubb, 
viz :  one  harrow,  sub-soil  plow,  clover  mill,  &c.  Also,  one  clover  sower 
belonging  to  W.  S.  H.  Welton. 

WAG0N3,  CARRIAGES,   COOPEr's   AKD  JOIKER's  T00L9,   4-C. 

Best  one  horse  buggy,  G.  C,  &  J.  0.  Fitch, $2  00 

"  lumber  wagon,  G.  C.  &:  J.  CFltcb, 2  00 

"  specimen  hubs,  L.  E,  Atwater, 50 

"        "        brick,  Seymour  &  Baldwin, 50 

'■  rifle,  S,  &G.  E.  Pierce, I  00 

Committee  would  recommend  ^  worthy  of  notice  one  iron  X  wagon, 

belonging  to  F.   Osterine.     Also,  one  wooden  X  wagon  belonging  to 

Edmonaon  &  Emraer.    Also  one  dray  belonging  to  Andrew  C.  Wright. 

Also,  a  specimen  of  staves,  dressed. 

HARXESe,    B00I3,    SHOES    AND    LEATHEE- 

Best  calf  skin,  Perkins,  Boyer  &  Co., JO  50 

"  side  upper  leather,  Perkins,  Boyer  &  Co^ 50 

"     "     sole         "  '■  "  "     50 

No  boots  or  shoes  of  domestic  manufacture  were  offered.     Coramit- 
73 
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tee  would  recommend  ns  worthy  of  coljce,  a  Sne  lot  of  boots  and  shoes 
owned  by  CoggeKhall  of  eastern  manvifactiire. 

OABIITBT    WARE    AND    JOINER    WORK. 

Beat  bedateaa,  Wm.  Haldane,    $0  60 

"  1  panel  front  door,  L.  E.  Clark, 50 

"  window  lilind,  Daniel  Kelly, 60 

"  window  eash,         "        "     -  35 


lANDrACTDSEB    AHD    DAIRT    J'EODI^CTa. 

Best  fancy  bed  spread,  Mrs.  J.  Lyman, 10  50 

"  pair  woolen  Etockinga,  E.  S.  Parke, 25 

"     "     bucksliin  mittetts,  Jacob  WiUiEms, 25 

"     "             '■        gloves,  Jacob  WJlliamB, 26 

"  butter,  Mrs.  H.  Howell, 50 

2d  best  butter,  Mrs.  Tbales  Dean, 25 

Best  loney,  Thales  Dean, 60 

"  btdier's  bread,  F-alton,  Seymour  &  Co^ 50 

"  domestic  bread,  Mrs.  Geo,  M.  Barker, 50 

"  crackers,  Fulton,  Seymour  &  Co., 50 

"  barrel  flour,  H.  Eogers, 50 

"  rag  carpet,  Join  Coltou, 50 

The  committee  would  mention  one  barrel  of  flour  entered  by  A,  X. 
Gary,  of  superior  quality,  but  not  entered  aceordJcg  to  the  nilos,  could 
not  compete  for  a  premium. 

They  would  also  make  mention  of  a  patent  machine  for  paring  tu- 
ples, exhibited  by  W.  S.  H.  Welton,  which  ibey  would  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  farmers  as  possessing  merit. 

FANCV  AllTJCLES. 

Best  dagoerreotjpe,  0.  W,  Horton, I  50 

"crayon  painting,  Mias  A.  H.  Henry, 60 

"  ornamental  needle  work,  Miss  M.  A.  Little&eld, SO 

"  floral  design  in  wax,  fine  specimen,  M.  E,  Parley,  - . ,. 60 

"  architectural  drafting,  Sicbols,  Haysmilh  &  Co,, .  60 

"  oil  painting,  very  fine,  W.  P.  Harting, BO 

"  Bpecmen  of  marbling,  Devendorf  &  Porter, SO 

"  specimen  of  English  and  hght  oak  graining,  Devendorf  & 

Porter,-- SO 
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Beet  tasiet  of  ft  nit  in  b' ax,  Miss  A.  H.  Henrj', JO  50 

The  committee  wouid  aiso  make  gratifying  tcentioii  of  a  case  of  ele- 
gantly bound  boois  from  tlie  new  bookstore  of  John  Terh-jne,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Rathboae  Building. 

Also,  several  landscapes  and  portraits  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Harting. 
Also,  a  very  handsome  pencil  drawing  of  the  Indiana  Lunatic  Asylum, 
i)j-  Hiss  Elizabeth  E,  Pierce,  not  entered  for  premium. 

FEUriB,  VEOKTABLES,  .tc. 

Greatest  variety  of  apples,  Hirnm  Khodep, $  SC 

Best  peck  fall  apples,  Geo.  M,  Barker, 50 

2d  best  fall  apples,  D.  S.  Wooster, 25 

Best  doz.  quinces,  Smith  Bailey, ,, 50 

2dhe8t        "         John  Colton, 25 

Beat  specimen  of  grapes,  G.  W.  Dickinson, 50 

"  peck  potatoes,  L.  H.  Atwater, 25 

"       "    onions,  Geo.  M.  Barker, 25 

"       "    seed  wheat,  John  Naysmith,  Jr., 75 

"      "    seed  com,  D.  S,  Woosler, > 50 

"  squash.  Porter  Reed, , 25 

"  pumpkin,  H.  Holt, _ 25 

"  beets,  Joseph  Escott, 25 

"  cabbage,  Joseph  Escott, 25 

Benj.  T.  Piero*  exhibited  a  superior  pumpkin,  which  being  brought 
in  on  the  second  day  was  excluded  from  competition.  Mr.  Atwater  al- 
,so  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  committee  recom- 
mend that  a  premium  of  fifty  cents  be  awarded  him  therefor. 

At  the  animal  meeting  the  following  ofiicera  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year: 

For  Prt^denl— W.  -S.  H.  Welton. 
For  Secretary — S'uman  S.  Bailey, 

Eiecutive  Commiiee — J.  F.  Cbuhb, Scranton,  T.  E.  Wetmore, 

L.  B.  Atwater,  H.  K.  Rose. 

Vice  Presidents — G.  M,  Barker,  Walker ;  Hiram  Ehodes,  Ada;  Wm. 
R.  Davis, ;  Osman  Keed,  Grand  Rapids;  James  Doekeray,  Can- 
con;  G.  Steel,  Gratton;  H.  H,  Holt,  Cascade;  Almon  Thompson, 
Co-jrUand;  Henry  Hall,  Plaiufield;  J.  E.  Nash,  Sparta;  Hiram  Allen, 
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Paris ;  Morgan  Lyon,  Vergsnuas ;  David  Burnett,  city  of  Grand  Rapids ; 
S.  B.  BeaLs,  Wyoming;  Aaron  Brewer,  Gaines;  D.  C.  MeVean,  Bowne; 
P.  D.  McNorton,  Caledonia;  John  Colton,  Alpine;  0.  W.  Beekwith, 
Lowell;  Smith  Lapham,  Algoma. 

SLUMAN  S.  BAILEY, 
Secretary. 
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LENAWEE  COUNTY. 


To  J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq,,  Se<^y  Mick.  State  Agricultural  Society: 

The  sixth  annual  foir  of  this  Bociety  was  held  on  the  4th  and  Sth 
days  of  October,  at  the  vill^e  of  Hudson,  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  the 
city  of  Adrian,  and  within  about  a  naile  of  the  west  line  of  the  county. 
The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  unpropitious,  (cold  and  stormy,)  the  second 
day  pleasant.  The  address  was  delivered  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair 
by  Warren  Isham,  of  Detroit,  and  was  both  able  and  practical  and  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  The  gathering  of  the  people  was  not  as  nu- 
merous as  at  the  fairs  for  the  two  or  three  past  years.  The  receipts  for 
membership  and  admission  tickets  to  the  fair  was  $393  13  only ;  being 
$294  75  less  than  last  year,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  feir  being  held 
at  one  side  of  the  county — and  after  paying  the  premiums  awarded  caid 
the  current  expenses,  there  will  be  no  funds  in  the  treasury,  of  any 
amount,  although  the  society  will  be  out  of  debt. 

The  show  of  articles  in  quantity  and  quality  was  not  equal  to  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  exception  of  fruit  and  sheep,  which  were  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  any  previous  years.  The  wheat  in  this  county  this 
year  has  not  been  over  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  This  is  owing,  it  is  be- 
Ueved  by  farmera  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  to  the  past  open  winter, 
and  the  consequent  freezing  and  thawing,  which  made  it  late  in  coming 
«n  in  the  spring  and  just  in  time  to  receive  that  pest,  the  weevil. 

The  eom  and  oat  crop  have  been  S  full  average — the  potato  crop  an 
average  as  to  quantity,  but  inferior  as  to  qualify,  owmg  undoubtedly  to 
the  extreme  drouth  the  fore  part  of  the  summer,  and  their  almost  entire 
and  rapid  growth  after  the  commencement  of  wet  weather. 
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This  Eocwtj  ia  counectiou  with  tlia  Hodicultural  Society  of  the  oitj 
of  Adrian  haa  continued,  to  hold  weeklj  meetings  every  Friday  in  the 
afternoon  d:iring  the  season  for  the  exhibition  of'  horticultural  produc- 
tions, and  alLKough  not  bo  great  an  interest  in  these  meetings  was  nian\.- 
feated  by  the  farmara  generally  as  was  desirable  and  as  is  believeil 
would  havo  been  beneficial  to  them,  still  the  meetings  were  usually  weU 
attended,  and  great  interest  manifested  by  tbose  who  did  attend. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  city  of  Adrian  lecoutly  made  to  said  society 
by  B.  F.  Strong,  which  will  show  somewhat  the  condition  and  quaJit;; 
of  fruit  grown  in  this  county  and  exhibited  at  ouc  woekiy  meetings : 

"The  soil  and  climate  of  southern  Michigan  being  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  bearing  fruit,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  eveiy 
one.  and  no  less  of  your  committee,  to  recommend  such  varieties  as 
succeed  beat  in  this  locality. 

"The  past  aeaaon  haa  been  one  of  severe  drouth,  and  consequentlj. 
unfavorable  for  the  eihibitjon  of  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fruit, 
notwithstanding  more  varieties  of  fine  specimens  have  been  exhib- 
ited than  in  any  year  since  your  organization.  Cherries  ripening 
before  the  drouth  wore  very  fine;  more  than  twenty  varieties  were  ex- 
hihitad.  Among  those  claiming  most  attention  were  the  early  purple 
gulgue,  May  bigarreau,  black  tattariau,  black  eagle,  yellow  Spanish, 
Downer's  late.  Gov.  "Wood,  Elton,  and  large  heart-shaped  bigarreau. 
Among  the  many  currants  eshibitod,  none  were  as  good  as  the  red 
and  whita  Dutch,  and  black  Naples.  The  best  gooseberries  exhibited 
were  the  browa  boh,-roaring  lion,  white  Smith,  ted  Warrington,  and 
Houghton's  seedling.  Until  some  more  efl'ecusl  remedy  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  curculio  is  ascertained,  plunjp  and  apricots  shoidd  not  be 
raised  but  by  those  who  have  the  time,  and  are  willing  to  bestow  propei 
attenUon  to  their  cultivation.  Most  of  the  plum  trees  in  this  vicinity 
have  become  a  public  nuisance.  No  peaches  have  been  exhibited  woi- 
iby  of  notice.  The  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes  are  all  that  hare  beea 
exhibited  woithy  of  notice.  Most  varieties  of  standard  apples  ate 
grown  in  this  vicinity.  Williams'  favorite,  red  asti-acan,  Hawley,  waxoa, 
northern  spy  and  Newtown  pippiu,  are  varieties  that  should  be  extensive- 
ly cultivated.  Standard  pears  have  succeeded  well  in  this  locality,  and 
where  there  in  a  fnilure,  it  may  bo  attributed  to  unhealthy  stock  and  im  ■ 
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proper  treatment.  Pears  on  quinco  are  not  recommendad  but  to  those 
who  aie  willing  to  give  them  proper  care  and  attention.  But  few  vari- 
tiea  of  foreign  grapes  under  glass,  and  native  grajMs  grown  upon  briek 
walls  claim  your  attention.  Many*  culdva tors  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
many  varieUes  without  regard  to  quality.  Deep  trenebing,  and  a  thor- 
ough pulverising  the  soil  before  planting,  and  mulching  after  planting, 
are  very  essential. 

"  Your  commitl«e  would  recommend  extreme  caution  in  the  purohiKo 
of  fruit  trees  of  peddlers  and  hawkers,  who  have  no  reputation  to  lose, 
and  only  want  your  money.  Wo  believe  trees  grown  near  where  they 
are  transplanted  are  less  liable  to  fail  by  drouth,  blight,  and  other  mal- 
adies they  are  subject  to,  than  they  are  brought  from  long  distances. 
By  a  proper  selection  of  varieties,  the  commercial  interest  in  fruit  grow-. 
iog  may  be  second  to  no  other  enterprise  in  this  part  of  the  State." 

The  followiDg  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  vegetablefl 
made  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Underwood,  at  the  same  time  as  the  above. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  would  report  that  a  majority  of  their 
number  hare  attended  the  weelily  exhibitions  of  the  society  with  punc- 
tuality, and  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  their  office  has  been  a  mere 
sinecure;  while  a  commendable  zeal  bas  been  manifested  in  the  pomo- 
iogical  department  of  our  society,  and  considerable  attention  paid  to  tiia 
cultivation  of  flowers.  VegetahUs  receive  from  many  of  our  mem- 
beiB  very  little  atten^on,  and  if  thay  produce  any  good  ones,  no  one 
besides  themselves  is  benefitted  as  they  do  not  exhibit  them.  It  can- 
not be  necessary  for  your  committee  to  say  anything  as  to  the  valuis 
and  imixirtance  of  garden  regetables  to  eveiy  family ;  nor  of  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  only  the  hest  varieties.  Those  for  instance,  who  Lave 
eaten  "  Champion  of  England"  pears,  know  there  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  sorts  frequently  cultivated,  as  between  the 
best  and  jioorest  varieties  of  apples  or  peaches.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Stowellcom;  of  the  beat  varieties  of  beans,  and  of  almost  all 
culinary  vegetables.  How  marked  the  superiority  of  the  large  head.s  of 
tender  ice  lettuce,  over  the  tough,  leathery  article  found  in  many  gai- 
dens.  The  radishes  introduced,  within  a  year  or  two  by  this  society  will 
readily  occur  aa  an  illnstration  of  what  has  been  said;  of  cabbages  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  half  our  citizens  pi«cure  their  plants  at  groce- 
ries without  knowing  or  asking  what  variety  they  are.     Hence  so  many  of 
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the'loDg  le^ed,  headless  kinds  are  grown  instead  of  the  large  drum- 
head, OT  the  ebort  and  compact  flat  Dutch.  Many  pereona  who  are  in- 
telligent on  other  suhjects,  seem  to  be  literally  "  know-nothrngs"  in  the 
bufiioeBs  of  vegetable  gardening,  The  committee  hope  for  a  better 
Btate  of  things,  and  to  see  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  improvement  mani- 
fest itself  in  this  department  of  horticulture,  which  has  so  much  to  do 
in  fumishmg  ub  our  daily  food. 

The  number  of  entries  for  premiums  at  the  County  Fair,  were  as 
follows : 

Farms,  2 ;  blood  cattle,  25 ;  grade,  \1  \  working  oxen  and  fat  eatOe,  6 ; 
horses,  50;  sheep,  22;  swine,  1;  poultry,  8;  seeds  and  crops,  15;  farm 
implements,  10;  domestic  manufactures,  £3;  butter,  cheese,  honey  and 
garden  vegetables,  4,  (only).  Drawings,  paintings,  &c.,  14;  nuiseries, 
gardens  and  oniamenlal  trees,  5;  fruit,  44;  flowers  and  ornamental 
needle  and  shell  work,  33;  plowing  match,  4;  miscellaneous  articles,  13. 
A.  G.  EASTMAN,  Sec'y. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Lenawee  County  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  tiie  village  of  Hudson,  October  4th  and  Sth,  1854. 


Samuel  Rappleye,  Ridgeway,  best  farm, $10  00 

AJanson  Woolsey,  Madison,    2d    "     6  00 


BLOOD  CATTLE, — DEVON. 

).  A.  Todd,  MadisoD,  bull  4  years  old, $8  00 

"     3       "      "   6  00 

"     calf 2  00 

cow  7  years  old 4  00 


(  1 


t  00 


A.  D.  Hall,  Tecuinseh,     " 
John  Richan^  RnisiD,  cow 


calf, 2  00 

"    1  00 

SyeaiBold, 6  00 

'       6  00 
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John  Eichatds,  Raisia,  bull  4  years  old, $8  00 

E.  HoUoway,  Fairfield,   "3          "      6  00 

B.  J.  BidweB,  Tecumseh, "    2          "      6  00 

D,  R.  Griffin,  Rome,        "     2           "      6  00 

D.  C.  Blair,  Franklin,      "     1           "      4  00 

calf, 3  00 

"                 "               "  croas, -  - 1  00 

W.  H.  Scott,  AdrisB,         "   1  00 

GEAEE  CATTLE. 

J.  L.  Carlton,  Hudson,  bull  4  years  old, $e  00 

Wra.  Seal,  RoUin,          "    5          "      ._ 4  00 

Hiram  Vaa  Akin,  Hudson,  native  cow  6  yeara  old, 6  00 

W.  H.  Lindenbomer,     "                   ''             "          4  00 

V.  W.  Underwood,  Rollin,                "3       "         3  00 

A.  Looini5,  Hudson,                         '■    2       "          4  00 

SilasPalmer,     ■■                   bull  cal^ 100 

A.  LoomiE,        "                   teifer  calf, 1  00 

J.  A.  W.  Hawkins,  Hudson,      "     1  year  old, 3  CO 

WORKING  OXEN, 

W.  Baird,  Hudson,  1  yoke, $8  00 

Luther  Cary,  Medina,    "     _ _ 5  CO 

A.  Loomis,  Hudson,      "     4  00 

D.  Griffin,  Rome,           ■'     3  years  old, 5  00 

"             ■'               "     2          "       -  3  00 

J.A.W.Hawkins,Hud."    3          »       3  00 

E.H.CogBwell,        -     "    2           "       2  00 


HORSES  FOE  ALL  WORK. 

B,  Gillet,  Hudson,  Stallion,  5  years  old, $7  00 

BLOOD  HORSES, 

B,  J.  Bidwell,  Tecumseh,  stallion  Morgan  Bussorah, _  $7  00 

MATIES  FOB  ALL  WORK. 

C.  Bassett,  Madison,  brood  mare, $7  00 

Jared  Vanfleet,  Medina,     ■'          5  00 

g.  A.  Todd,  MadisoE,        "        3  00. 

74 
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BLOOD    MAKES. 

Q  Livesay,  Fairfield,  mai'e  6  jeare  old, 87  00 

G.  W.  Perry,  Medina,               "                         6  00 

MATCriED  HORSES. 

N.  F.  Bradisb,  Mailisou,  spanhoHies,..., $7  00 

Gilbert  Gage,  Dover,            "           5  00 

S.  C.  Baker,  Rome,  single  horw, 3  00 

B.  Johnson,  Hudson,        "          _ 2  00 

Ira  Buck,  Adrian,  Epan  fancy  horses, 5  00 

S.  Eiandolpb,  Madison,  Bingle  fancy  horses, 3  00 

Dr.  Owec,  Adrian,          "          "        "      2  00 

B.  J.  Bidwell,  Tecumseh,  3  year  old  stallion, 4  00 

W.  Abbot,  FairSeld,        3        "            "     3  00 

James  S.  Kinney,  Seneca,  3         "       mare, 4  00 

S.II.  Gt^well,  HudeoB,  3        "      gelding, 4  00 

A.  I,.  Downer,  Medina,    3         "       1  epan, 6  00 

S.  A.  Bjuley,  Madison,     2         "       colt, 3  00 

A.  Loomis,  HudsoE,        3        "        "    2  00 

G.  W.  Porrj',  Medina,     1        "        "    3  00 

A.  Perkins,  HudBon,        1          "         "    3  00 

J.  H.  Benton,  Teci-mEeh,  Merino  buck, $4  00 

Walter  Wright,  Adrian,              '■         2  00 

Wm.  Beal,  Rollb,                        '■          1  00 

J.  H.  Benton,  TecumBeh,  5  Merino  ewes, 5  00 

Wm.  Beal,  Rollin,            5             "          3  00 

i.  H.  Benton,  Tecumsoh,  5  Merino  lambs, 5  00 

"                     "         5             "           3  00 

S.  Woodford,  Madison,    5  long  wool  ewes, 5  00 

"                      "        6        "        Iambi, 5  00 

PODXTRY. 

T.W.  Underwood,  Rollin,  4  Brahma  Pootias, $1  00 

B.  H.  Pitdier,  Adrian,  3  Sbanghaia, 1  00 
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I'.'.RSf  IMl'LEMBKTS. CLASS  1. 

Smjtli  Lane.  Hudson,  plow  for  all  work, __ _-  $3  00 

'■                 "               "      stiff  soil, 3  00 

"                "               "      light    « 3  00 

"                "        com  cultivator, • 2  00 


Bean  &  Wright,  Hudson,  fanning  mil), $2  00 

Cha'a  M.  McKenz;a  &  Son,  Adrian,  straw  cuttei', 2  00 


Mrs.  L.  W.  Baker,  Wolf  Creel;,  10  yards  domestio  plaid, $2  CO 

"     R,  H.  Armstrong,   Hudson,  1  patch  work  bed  quilt, 2  00 

David  Curtis,  Hudson,  1  patch  work  bed  quilt, 1  00 

Mrs.  Wm,  Baker,  Medina,  1  pair  woolen  gloves, 1  00 

Lydia  Van  Afcio,  Hudson,  piece  diaper, 2  00 

Mrs.  Calista  Beacfa,      "        1  p^rr  woolen  mittens, 60 

Silas  Orcatt,                 "                       "        coverlet, .  3  00 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Stebbins,  Dover,               "         socks, 75 

"     Gilbert  Gage,          "                    "        stockings 1  00 

"             "                 "      white  bread, _._ 50 

"  "  "      mixed  yam, Diploma. 

C  M.  Comstock,  Hudson,  7  pieces  rag  carpet, _  _ 2  00 

Hiram  Blowers,           "        1      "           " 1  00 

CLASS  11. 

R.  Bidlemaa.  Adrian,  '2  hoise  carriage  harness, $3  00 

"                        "       1     i.                 u               3  00 

John  Dwill,  Hudson,  pair  coarse  boots, 1  OO 

Nelson  Davis      "      stoga  Lames,'?, 2  00 

S.Eddy,            "       ^  dozen  calf  skins, __ 1  00 


J.  K.  Smith,  Adrian,  melodeoii, _ $3  00 

A.  B.  GiUespie  &  Bro,,   Adrian,  dress  coat  by  man, 2  00 

"                   "              "        pania             "         1  00 

"                   "               "        vast,  by  woman, 100 
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Irish  &  Harned,  Adrian,  2  horse  carriage, $5  00 

Cummiiigs  &  Smiti,  Tecumseb,  2  horse  carriage, 3  00 

1          ^'               3  00 

■'             ■'                   "1           ■'               2  00 

"             "                   ■'         best  spec,  carriage  trimmiDg,..  1  00 

''             ''                   ''               "              "        painting,.,.  1  00 

Davis  <k  Johnson,  Hudson,  cooking  stoves,  &c., 2  00 

Wed.  Eruoe,                ■'        horea  shoe  and  nails, I  00 


BUTTER,    CHEESE,    HOSEY    AND    GARDEN    \ 

Ezekiel  Gallop,  Jr^  Medina,  pail  butter, $3  00 

T,  H.  Bailey,  Adrian,  lot  cheese, 3  00 

Ashbul  Catlin,  Hudson,  lot  cheese, 2  00 

Seth  TV.  Fenton,  MaiJison,  ^  buahei  seed  cord, 50 

■'                   ■'         12  sweet  potatoes, 50 

E.H.  Pilcher,  Adrian,  1  doz,  tomatoes, 60 

Mrs.  Kidder,  Hudson,  lot  honey, 2  00 

DEilvlNGS,   PAIKIISOS,   4C. 

E.  J.  Cadwell,  Hudson,  5  cases  daguerreotypefi, I  00 

Miss  Lucy  Graves,  Med.na,  best  water  coJor  painting, i  00 

N.  Wilcox,  Hudson,  specimen  penmanship, 1  00 

E.  H.  Church,  Hudson,  3  paintings ^.. Diploma. 

Ure.  Calista  Beach,  Hudson,  G  landscape  paintings, Diploma. 

Miss  AnnM.  Stillwell,  Medina,  specimen  drawing, Diploma. 

Kt)J5BE!11E3,  GARDEK9   AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

John  Tallman,  Tecumseh,  best  ornamental  forest  trees  planted 

this    spring, $3  00 

Samuel  Rappleje,  Rjdgeway,  best  vegetable  and  flower  garden,     2  00 

FI*WERB  AND  ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLE  AKD  SHELL  IVORK. 

B.  W.  Steer,   Adrian,  climbing  rcses, $1  00 

"                 ■'        perpetual  roses, 2  00 

Delos  Baker,        "       best  boquet  exhibited  at  the  fair, 1  00 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Eaton,  Hudson,  table  cover, 1  00 

B.  C.  Millholland,         "     2   lamp  mats. 100 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Armstrcng,  Hudson,  1  silk  bonnet, 1  00 
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Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Daniela,  Hudson,  1  embroidered  handkerchief,  Diploma. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bois,  HudsoD,  embroidered  apron,  waist  and  scarf, . .     do 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Frazee,  Hudson,  2  vases  floweta, do 

D,  Pratt,  Medina,  vase  was  flowers, do 

Mrs.  M.  A.  HarrisoD,  Adrian,  paper  bonnet,  work  boi  and  pic- 
ture frame, Diploma. 

Pbsbe  J.  Cooley,  Hudson,  tissue  flowers, do 

Alice  Piper,  Hudson,  set  bonnet  flowers, do 

Mrs,  Ockoboc,  '■         embroidered  apron, do 

Mrs.  N.  Davis,  "         artificial  flowers, do 


Franklin  Smith,  Hudson,  lat  premium, $6  00 

Gillett,  Canandaigua,  2d  prem,, 4  00 

M.  T.  Nickerson,  Madison,  3d  prem^ 3  00 

FRUIT  REPORT. 

lo  the  Agricidlural.  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Zenawee  County: 
The  committee  on  fruit  respectfully  report,  that  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  sowety,  have  been  but  sparsely  attended,  especially  by  farmers, 
owing,  they  believe  in  part,  to  erroneous  impresaioas  that  tlie  horticul- 
tura]  department  is  a  village  or  city  matter,  and  does  not  directly  con- 
cern the  farming  community.  But  this  is  a  mistake  alti^ether — inas- 
much aa  the  great  bulk  of  fruit  must  be  produced  from  the  farm,  and 
,00t  from  the  contracted  village  or  city  gardens.  They  would,  therefore, 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  punctual  attendance 
on  those  meetings ;  where  they  can  best  learn  the  different  varieties  of 
fruit  and  their  comparative  values,  both  for  consumption  and  market 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  fruit  crop  is  not 
properly  appreciated,  either  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  general, 
or  by  our  law-makers  in  particular.  Especially  while  the  taking  of  ar- 
ticles of  trivial  value  is  frequently  made  a  criminal  offence,  the  stealing 
of  any  amount  of  fruit  from  the  orchard  is  only  trespass.  In  the  act 
for  taking  the  last  census  for  the  State,  among  all  the  items  called  for 
there  is  no  enquiry  in  regard  to  fruit — but  hold !  they  do  condescend  to 
ask  how  many  barrels  of  cider  iiave  been  manufactured !  While  the 
total  value  of  the  fruit  crop  in  the  State  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  list  of  products. 
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With  these  few  general  remarks,  the  c 
following  awardB— not   forgetting  to  mention   the   frequently  diSauit 
task  of  deciding  between  almost  equally  deserving  competitore ; 

D.  K,  Underwood,  Adrian,  cherries, S3  00 

"                     "      slrawberriea, 2  00 

"                     "      gooseberries, 2  00 

«  "      beat  siDgle  variety  berries — new  Pine 

strawbe/ry, _ 2  00 

"                     '■      plums, 3  00 

"                     "      best  single  variety  Jeffereoc, 2  00 

B.  F.  Strong,              "     cherries, 2  00 

"                     "      gooBeberries, 1  00 

"                     "      best  single  variety — Whitesmith, 1  00 

"                     "      currants, 1  00 

■■                     "      plums, - 2  00 

"                     "      2d  best  single  variety, 1  00 

B.  J.  Harvey,  Palmyra,  eherriee, _ 1  00 

"             "        apples, 2  00 

"              "         best  single  variety— Early  Harveet^...  1  00 

Israel  Peamngton,  Macon,             "              3  00 

Dr.  A,  Barnard,  Adrian,               "             cherries — Eton, 2  00 

B.W.Steer,             "     strawberiies, 100 

Wm.  Ten  Brook,  Fairfield,  apples, 1  00 

J.  W.  Helme,  Adrian,  currants, 1  €0 

B,  F.  Strong,       "        best  aod  greatest  variety  grapes, -.  3  00 

J.  H.  Osbom,  Macon,  3d      "                        "                  2  00 

B.  F.  Strong,  Adrian,  best  single  variety — Catawba, 2  00 

Wm.  Ten  Brook,  Fairfield,  2d  best     "     —Sweet  Water, 1  00 

Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  best  and  greatest  variety  pears, 3  00 

••       2d  best             »               "          .,.,  2  00 

«                         "       bestsummer                    "          1  00 

W.  H.  Scott,  Adrain,  2d         "                  "               "           ..--  2  00 

B.  J.  Harvey,  Palmyra,  3d     "                "              "          ....  1  00 

D.  K.  Underwood,  Adrian,  best  6  varieties  peats, -  3  00 

B.  J.  Harvey,  Palmyra,  sa         "                 "         "100 
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D.  K.  Uodetwoocl,  Adnan,  i>est  fal)  peare, $1  OO 

Tarael  PennicgtoB,  Macon,       "  winter, _ —  1  00 

Converse,  Adrian,  best  singlo  variety  early  peaches, S  00 

Wm.  Purchase,  Hui^soc,  greatest         ■'       ]ate         "       1  00 

Israe]  Pennington,  Macon,  test  single  "         "           "        3  00 

DeloB  Baker,  Adrian,  2(1          "                                     2  00 

B.  F.  Strong,       "        best  Orange  quinee, 2  00 

B.  J.  Harvey,  Palmyra,         other         ■'      3  00 

G.  L.  Crane,  Madison,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  fall  and  "Sf  in- 
ter apples, 3  00 

B.  J,  Harvey,  Pahnyra,  2d  best, 2  00 

W.  H.  Scott,  Adrian,      3d     "    100 

B.  J.  Harvey,  Palmyra,  best  6  varieties  winter  apples, . , ,'. ^00 

Geo.  L.  Crane, Madison,  2d  beat, 2  00 

T.  H.  Bwley,  Adrian,  3d  best, )  00 

W.  H.  ScoU,      "        !>^tfal!  apples, 1  00 

Jacob  Arnold,     "           "    winter  "     1  00 
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LIVINGSTOK  COUNTY. 


To  J.  0.  Holmes,  Es^,  Sec'y  of  the  Mich.  State  Agm^iural  Society: 

Our  Society  was  establisiied  two  years  ago,  under  muot  doubt  and 
anxiety  by  those  who  undertooJi  ita  management,  in  reference  I:)  its 
pecuniary  succees — but  the  success  of  last  year  Laving  jemoree  all 
doubta,  tie  Board  of  Directore  were  enabled  lo  prepare  for  this  year's 
exhibition  on  3  scale  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  county,  and  which  gave 
our  citizens  ample  opportunity  to  detide  how  far  they  appreciated  tlu 
advantages  of  an  annual  fair  as  an  institution  with  tik,  The  result  was 
a  hearty  and  almost  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  thing. 

Our  fair  was  held  on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  October  last,  and  tiough 
tke  raiE  fell  in  torrents  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  oiu  fermerB 
and  mechanics  were  not  deterred  from  coming  up  with  their  stock  and 
articles  for  exhibition,  «o  that  the  office  was  occupied  duriug  the  ectire 
day  in  making  entries.  The  number  of  entries  was  666,  compared  to 
308  last  year,  notwithfilanding  jnuch  vaiiiable  stock  in  rettiote  parts  of 
the  county  w.is  tept  back  by  the  rain. 

The  fair  was  conducted  after  the  following  older: 

Entries  for  eahibition  were  made  on  the  first  day.  At  9  o'clock  A. 
H.  on  the  second  day,  the  ehow  wasj  opeoed  for  eshibition,  at  which 
time  vacaodes  in  viewing  committees  were  filled  by  the  Board  of  Diiee- 
tan.  At  11  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  third  day,  the  annual  election  of 
officers  of  the  Society  took  place,  aa  follows:  President,  Bobert  Grouse; 
Secretary,  L.  K.  Hewitt ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Lee ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, John  H.  Goodrich,  Job  Crnnson,  U.  C.  Kumaey,  P.  Ij.  Smith,  Kalph 
Fowler;  and  a  Vice  President  for  each  township.  At  two  o'clock  oa 
75 
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the  lagL  Oay,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  F.  W.  CurteuiuB,  of  Kal- 
amazoo. Col.  Curicnius"  address  was  replete  with  valuable  hinte,  and 
well  suited  io  the  occasion,  but  much  to  tbo  regret  of  all  wbo  heard 
him,  he  dedined  alluwmg  its  pubhcatiou.  Iinmedialelj  after  Uie  ad- 
drsee.  the  foUowiug  premiums  were  awarded. 

It  may  oot  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  amid  all  out'  succees  we 
were  sad.  ou  aecounl  of  the  death  of  ono  of  the  founders  aud  most 
■efBcient  auppoi-tera  of  our  Society,  Hon,  W.  A.  Buckiand.  He  returned 
frcm  the  State  fair  at  Detroit,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  ours,  where 
he  had  purehaseil  some  valuable  implements,  with  which  he  intended 
to  conti-ibuto  to  the  interest  of  our  show,  but  ho  died  before  that  event. 
Mr.  Buckiand  was  a  mau  of  comprehensive  intelligence,  thoroughly 
devotaJ  to  the  iuterestfl  and  the  dignity  of  agriculture,  and  his  death 
ia  a  lom  to  its  beet  interests  with  us. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 
DIVISON  A. 

No.  249.  Alva  Preston,  best  cultivated   farm,  Stephen's  Book 

of  iJie  Farm,  and *6  OO 

Vt).  44".  Jacob  Fishbeck,  best  crop  of  wheat, 4  00 

«     438.  P.  L,  Smith,  best  3  acres  oats, 2  00 

-"     510.  M.  C.  Case,^  aero  potatoes, 3  00 


DIVISION  B.— CATTLE  AND  HORSES. 

CASa  1. SHOUT    HOBHE. 

JSo.  fi66.  G.  P.  Bush,  best  bull,  4  years  old, $3  00 

«     184.  Geo.  Taylor,  best  bull,  3  years  old, 2  09 

"    286.  Loriu  Boutwell,  2d  best  bull,  3  years  old, 1  60 

■"    426.  J,  B.  Hammond,  best  buU,  2  years  old, 2  00 

«    436.  P.  L.  Smith,  2d         "         "                  150 
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— OBOBa   01?  FULL  BLOO0. 


Ho.  218,  Wm  Sexton,  best  bull,  4  years  old,  Amsrican  Cattle 

Doctoraod __ $1  00 

No.  375.  Job  Cranaton,  2d  best  bull,  4  yeare  old,  Amer'n  Cattle  DocL 
JHo.  312.  G.  B.  AnuKtrODg.  best  bull,  2  years  old,  Farmer"!?  Dic- 
tionary, and SO 

No.  71.  TLos.  B.  Brooks,  2d  best  bull,    2  years  old.  Farmer's 

Treaiiure,  and 60 

No.  30.  Daniel  Case,  best  yearling  bull,  Practical  Farrier,  aud         50 

No.  185,  Wm.  Stedman,  2d  best  yearling  bull, American  Farrier 

CLiss  nr. — DBVOITS. 
So.  353.  E.  Fowler,  2d  beat  bull,  3  years  old.  Farmer's  Trea- 
sure, and JO  50 

So.  148.  D.B,  Power,  best  yearling  bull, 1  50 

N«.  150.  D.B.Power,  best  biiU  calf, 1  50 

No.  149.  •'  bestcow, 2  00 

cuss  IV". — caosa  of  blood  and  sATrvs  catilk. 

No.  8.  H.  H.  Norton  best  beifer  calf, *I  00 

6^0,  176,  E,  N,  Faircbild,  beat  yearling  heifer,  Clater's  Farrier, 

and _ 1  00 

No,  61.  J.  W.  Botaford,  2d  beat  yearling  heifer, 75 

N'o.  151.  D.  B.  Power,  best  heifer  2  yeara  old, I  60 

No,  191.  Alra  Preston,  2d  best  baifer,  2  years  old, 1  OO 

No.  179,  H.  H.  Smith,  beat  2  yeara  old  bull,  Farmer's  Diciiou- 

ary,  and 60 

No.  248.  Eli  Lee,  best  bull  3  years  old,  Transactions  of  Stat^ 

Society  and 1  00 

Bo.  190.  Alva  PrSBton,  best  cow  3  jeai-s  old,  American  Cattle  Doct. 
So,  189.         "  2d  best  cow,  3  years  old,  Melburn  on  the 

Cow,  and _  _ 1  00 

No.  399.  C.  L.&II.  Crouee,  best  buU  calf, 1  00 

Na  243.  Gilbert  Brown,  2d  beet  ball  calf, 50 

BIGCEBTIONABy. 

No,  526.  L.  Blood,  best  pr.  3  years  old  steers, $1  50 

No.  435.  P.  L.  Smith,  best  pr.  2  years  old  steers, 100 

Wo.  401.  C,  L.  &  R,  Grouse,  2d  be&t  pr.  2  yeai'soldsteeni,...         7S 
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:;LASS  v. NATIVE  CATTLE. 

No.  499.  E.  Barcard,  best  cow, Aroerioaii  Doctor. 

No.  556,  J.  H.  Galloway,  2d  best  cow,  Melbum  on  tliQ  Cow  and     1  00 
No.  128.  L.  E.  Beacli,  Jr.,  best  yearliDg  heifer,  Clal«i's  Farrier 

and 60 

No.  223.  R,  Pettibone,  beet  bull  calf, 1  00 

No.  15.  E.B.  Taylor,  best  heifer  calf, 1  00 

BISCRETIO^ARl". 

No.  389.  R.  Martin,  best  matched  pair  4  years  old  steers,  Clater's 

Farrier  aod $1  00 

No.  255.  R.  Fowler,  2d  best  pair  4  years  old  steers,  Clater's 

Farrier  and 50 

No.  230.  Warren  Chase,  best  pair  matched  steers,  3  years  old, 

Clater's  Farrier  and 60 

No.  410.  A.  BoiloB,  2d  best  pair  matched  steeiB,  3  yeare  old,..     1  00 

CLASS  VII. FAT    CATTLE. 

Ho.  400.  C.  L.  ±R  Crouse,  beat  fet  ox, $2  00 

No.  300.  Geo.  Switzer,  2d  beat  fat  ox, 1  00 

No.  II.  .Joseph  H.  Peblee,  best  fat  cow, ,.     2  00 

WORKING    OXKN    NOT    CLASSED    IK    PREMIUM    LIBT, 

No.  73.  Geo.  Lawrence,  best  yoke  working  oxcD, |3  00 

No.  3B6.  Freeman  Fishback,  2d  best  yoke  working  oxen 2  00 

No.  111.  Wm.  Elliott,  3d  best  yoke  working  oxen, 1  60 

No.  38V.  U.  Winegar,  favorably  noticed. 

CLiBB   VIII. — HORSES  TOR  ALL  WORK. 

Ha  142,  H.  Q.  Love,  best  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over,  Youatt 

ontheHotseand __.  $3  00 

Ho.  283.  Peter  Kanouse,  2d  best  Btallion,  4  yeare  old  or  over, 

Practical  Farrjer  and S  00 

Ho.  381.  S,    G.  Ives,   bwt  stallion,  8  years  old,  Youatt  on  the 

Horse  and _ 2  00 

No.  471.  H.  Thompson,  2d  beat  stallion,  3  yeara  old, 2  00 

Ho.  650.  Simeon  Lawrence,  3d  best  stallion,  3  years  old.  The 

Horse,  its  Habits  and 1  00 

Ho.  442.  8,  S.  Johnson,  beet  atdlion,  2  years  old,  Farrier  and     1  50 
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No.  20B.  James  B.  Wiog,  ad  beet  stallion,  S  years  old,  Praoti- 

tical  Farrier  and $1  OO 

No.  542.  D.  8.  HoUoway,  best  stailion,  !  year  old, 2  00 

No.  98.  E,  Lataon,  3d  best  atallion.  1  year  old, 1  00 

No.  500.  Robert  Bigbam,  best  horse  colt,  The  Horse,  ita  Habits, 

and 1  00 

Ho,  2i2.  Wm.  L.  Welia,  2d  best  horse  colt,.. 1  00 

No.  1.  H,  H.  Norton,  best  brood  mare,  Youatt  on  the   Horse 

and 2  00 

No.  241.  Wm.  L.  Wells,  2d  best  broodmare, I  00 

Na  305.  E.  A  S.  Bacheldor,  best  mare  colt,  2  years  oid, ,  2  60 

No.  382.  J.  J.  Benett,  Jr,  2d  best  mare  colt,  Youatt  on  the 

Horee  and 50 

No.  393.  W.  Jubb,  3d  beat  mare  colt,  2  yeara  old.  Farriat  and  50 

No.  394.  John  Seilera,  best  mare  colt,  1  year  old, 1  60 

Na  374.  A.  Whipple,  best  sacking  mare  colt,  The  Horse,  its 

Habits,  and I  00 

No.  604.  H,  Griswold,  2d  best  sucking  mare  colt, 1  00 

No,  320.  3.  G.  Ivee.  best  span  matched  horses,  Youatt  on  the 

Horse  and 3  00 

No.  453.  A.  Tooley,   'id  beat  span  matched  horses,  Tranaac- 

tions  and - 2  00 

Na  118.  F.  Monroe,  best  spaa  matched  horses,  3  years  old 3  00 

No.  300.  R.  H.  Benett,  2d  best  span  matched  horses,  3  years 

old, 2  OO 

No,  94.  A.  C.  Vanderhoo^  best  single  horse, Farrier  and  2  00 

No.  17.  W.  L.  Carlisle,  2d  best  single  horse, Farrier  and  I  00 

No.  432.  P.  L.  Smith,  3d  best  single  horse, 1  00 

No.  114.  F.  Monroe,  best  single  horse,  3  years  old,  Farrier  and  1  50 
No.  605.  H.  Griswold,  3d  best  single  horse,  3  years  old,   Far- 
rier and I  00 

DISCEBTIOHABY. 

No.  315.  F.  Williams,  staUion  2  yeare  old, $0  75 

No.  7.  H.  H.  Norton,  stallion,  1  year  old, 76 

CLiaS  K. — DRAUSHT  HOBaKS. 

No.  219.  Wm.  Sexton,  best  span  draught  hoiseB, |4  00 
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No.  360.  Wm.  C.  Shaft,  3d  l)eat  span  draught  horses, $3  CfO 

Na  648.  L.  K.  Hewett,  best  single  draught  horee, 2  00 

CLASS  X. — -BLOOD   HORSES. 

No.  476.  J.  R  Goodtich,  best  stallion,  4  yeare  oid  or  over, 

Youatt  on  the  Horse  and 13  OO 

No.  642.  Joseph  Daily,  2d   best  stdlion,  4  years  cM  or  over, 

Practical  Farrier  and _ e  00 

No.  348.  Wm.  C.  Shaft,  3d  beat  stallion,  4  yeare  old  or  over, 

American  Farrier  and 1   60 

So.  349.  Wm.  C.  Shaft,  best  mace,  3  years  old  or  over,  Youatt 

on  the  Horse  and 2  00 

Wo.  403.  C.  L.  &  R.  Grouse,  2d  best  mare  3  years  old  or  over,     1  00 

Ho.  402,  C.  L.  &  E.  Grouse,  best  yearling  mare  colt, 1  50 

So.  477.  Israel  Ames,  I  jack,  discretionary, 30 


No.  540.  J.  E.  Angel,   best  stallion, $3  00 

No.  229.  P.  8.  Buck,  pair  raab^ed  horses, . .  _ 3  00 


DIVISION  0.-- SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POULTBY. 
CLASS  1. — SPAMiair  mbribos. 

No.  319.  Ira   &  J.  F.  Jennings,   best  buck  3  years  old,  Sheep 

Husbandry  and - —  H  50 

No.  237.  Jeremiah  Billings,  2d  best  buck  3  years  old,  Ameri- 
can Sbeplierd  and _. j  00 

No.  146.  I.  &  J.  P.  Jennings,  3d  best  buck  3  years  old,  Black- 
lock's  Treatise  and . 3  (to 

No.  147.  I.  &  J.  F.  Jennings,  best  back  unller  3  ynre,  Ameri- 
can Shepherd  and,-_ 1  00 

No.  239.   Jeremiah  Billings,   2d  best  buck  under  3   years, 

American  Shepherd  and 60 

No.  «79.  J.  Cranson,  3d  best  back  under  8  ^ars, 1  00 

Na  281.  Job  Cranson,  best  pens  book  lambs,  American  Shep- 
herd and - 1  OC 
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CLASS  II.— FRENCH  MBKfNOa. 

No.  122.  8.  W.  Twitahell,  beat  buck  3  years  old  or  over,  Sheep 

Husbandry  and $1  i»0 

No.  119.  F.  Monroe,  2d  beat  buck  3  years  old  or  over,  Ameri- 
can Shepherd  and I  00 

No.  282.  Job  Cranson,  best  buck  iamb, 1  ,00 

CLASS  m. — CR0S3  OP  FULL  BLOOD. 

No.  518.  Q.  TiusdelJ,  best  buck  under  3  years  old,  American 

Shepherd  and - - |1  00 

No.  396.  Lorin   Boutwell,    ail  best  buck   under   3   years   old, 

American  Shepherd  and 50 

No.  493.  0.  J.  Smith,  3d  best  buck  under  3  yeara  old, 1  00 

No.  198.  D.  B.  Powers,  5        "        lambs,  American  Shepherd 

and 1  00 

No.  14,  E.  B.  Taylor,  3  best  ewes, Sheep  Husbandry  and     1  CO 

CLASS  IV. — GRADK  SHEEP, 

No.  230,  J.  Cranson,  best  buck  1  year  old  or  over,  Sheep  Hus- 
bandry and -,  $1  00 

No.  543,  Pardon  Barnard,  best  5  buck  lambs,  American  Shep- 
herd and - ^0 

No,  214-  E,  Hardy,  best  5  ewe  lambs, Am.  Shepherd. 

CLASa  V, — 80CTH  DOWHB. 

No.  143.  H.G.Love,  beat  buck, American  Shepherd  and  tl  00 

CLASS  VIH. — FOREIGN  8HEBP. 

No,  20.  C,  W.  Burwell,  best  yearling  bucks,  American  Shep- 
herd and.- . *1  00 

No,  21.  C,  W,   Burwell,   2d   best  yearling  b\ick8,  American 

Shepherd  and -  60 

CLASS  IX, — SWINK. 

So,  4U.  W.H.  Martin,  best  boar, tl  ^ 

No.  397.  Wm.  8.  Elliott,  "    breeding  sow, 1  QO 

No.  210.  Frances  Hardy,   "   sow  and  p^ 160 

CLASS  X. — POWray. 
No.  261.  N,  J.  Hickery,  best  pair  Shanghais,  Domestic  Powb 

and - ,.   to  60 
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No.  'iM.  S.  J.  Hickory,  2d  best  pair  Shanghais,  Poultiy  Breed- 
er and |0  25 

Ho.  346.  'Wm.  C.  A^rdiar,   best  Cochia  Chinas,  Fowi  Breeder 

and 50 

No.  3!?6.  J.  H.  Galiowaj,  2d  b«Bt  Cocbin  Cbinas, 50 

Ha  4'?  6.  F.J.Lee,  best  pair  Dorkings, Fowl  Breeder  and        50 

No.  USO.  N.J.  Hickary,  best  pair  Cliitt^ongs,  Poultry  Bi-eeder 

and 50 

Ho.  3V5.  J.   H.    Galloway,    2d  beet  pair  Cbittagongs,  Poultry 

Broedev  and _         25 

No.  378.  J.    H.    Galloway,   beet  lot  croe*  of  blood  and  natiFQ, 

Domestic  Fowls  and 50 

No.  I8^.  Wm.  Sbidman,  2d  best  lot  cross  of  blood  and  native,  50 
Bo.  1 16-  F.  Moni'oe,  brood,  turkeys, 50 


DIVISION  D. 

cuss  I. E'ARU  IHFLBMBNTB. 

Ho.  318,  D.  HinmaD,  beat  farm  wagon, $2  00 

Ho.  56S,  Geo.  PulliD,  2d  beet     "           160 

Ha  563.  J,  R.  Goodrich,    "     buck  board  wagon, _ 1  50 

Ho.  354.  J.  R.  MaBOD,        "     wheat  cultivator, 1  50 

Ho.  491.  0.  J.  Smith,        "     fanning  mill,.  - .'--  100 

Ha  222.  Wm.  Sexton,       "     horse  rake, 1  00 

Na  359.  Daniel  Jackson,  "    grain   drill, 1  00 


Hal's.  Gw.  KeolOT,  best  neck  yoke, ,.,  $t  00 

Ha  19.  A.  C.  Vanderhoot  beet  single  carriage, 1  00 

Ha  322,  S.  G,  Ives,  beet  double  carriage, _  _  _  1  50 

Ha  407.  Alvan  Mann,  2d  best     "              100 

Ha  244.  John  Howe,  best  wool  packer, 7K 

Ha  463.  A.  Tooley, Is 

Ha  181,  IrsBrajton,  beat  eartlien  ware, I  00 

Ho,  28,  "W.  Green,  best  washing  machine, _ go 

Ho.  430.  H.  P.  C.-ouse,  beet  appla  pearing  machine, ...  25 

Na  431.          "                 "     door  fastener, 26 
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Ho,  454.  A.  Tooley,  beat  lioiible  lianiesB  for  general  purjwseB,.  Si  50 

No.  18.     W.  L.  CarlLHle,  beet  single  harness, 1  00 

No.  41.     Mre.  W.  A.  Buckland,  beat  aide  saddle, 1  00 

Vo.  492.  0.  J".  Smith,  best  thermometer  chura, 50 

No.  24.  W.  Greeu,  best  bee  hive 50 

No.  180.  Im  Brayton,  patent  ckunj,  discretionary, 50 

CLA38  in, PLOWS  AKD  PLOWIHa. 

No,  162.  Wm.  White,  best  plowing  with  horses, |2  00 

No.  543.  Wm.  Jttbb,  2d    "                      "           ----- 150 

No,  545,  ThoB.  Mueeen,  best  plowing  with  oxen, 3  00 

No.  510.  L.  Bishop,  plowed  with  .Tointer  plow,  (disa'stiouary,)  2  00 

No.  347.  Stephen  Clark,  Bert  plow  for  sod, I  00 

No.  267,  A.  W.  amith,  2d     "              "       .-., 76 

No,  268.             "            best  plow  for  Mow, 1  00 

No.  561,  Stephen  Clark,  Sd"             "            50 

No.  346,               "           best  plow  for  stiff  soil, 1  00 

No.  262.  A.  W,  Smith,  2d       "                   "         ..- ,  75 

DIVISION  E. 

CLASS  I. — BUTT£B  AND  CILSXBB. 

No.  31.  Mrs.  D,  Case,  beat  10  Ibe.  butt»  made  in  June, H  50 

No.  172.  Misa  A.  Adams,  "           "                 "    at  any  time,-.  1^0 

No.  33.  Mrs.  D.  Case,  -id  "          "               "           "        . .  1  00 

So.  445,  Mm.  Wm.  Gorton,  beat  new  cheese, 1  50 

No.  323,  Mrs,  Win.  Sexton,  2d  "           "       1  00 

CLiSS  It. — HONBT,  BUQAR,  4KI1  BRBAn. 

No.  117.  F.  Monroe,  best  10  lbs.  honey, il  00 

Ha  227.  Job.  Eider,  2d    "           "          ._ 75 

Bo.  181.  MiB.L,  apoone,  beat  loaf  yeast  rising  bread, 75 

Ho,  437.  Miss  Emma  J.  amith,  2d  beet          "         , 50 

No,  5B3.  Mrs.  J.  Davis,  best  milk                    "           7fi 

No.  332.  Mrs,  L.  Walker,  2d  beat  milk          "          50 

Ho.  340.  MiB.  i.  Pm.  Mason,  loaf        "            "         dis.  prem.,  50 

Ho.  485.  MJBB  lAura  Beach,             a           u             u  gg 
76 
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DIVISION  F.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTXTRES, 


ITa  331,  Mrs.  L.  Walker,  best  pair  woolen  blankets, |1  00 

No.  129.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Beach,  2d  beat             "               75 

No.  361.  Miss  L.  Cole,  beat  10  yards  flannel, 1  OD 

Mo.  102.  P.  Groft;  2d          "          "         "       7,5 

No.  171.  MissA.  Adams,  "          "    woolen  carpet, I  00 

No.  309.  Mrs.  0.  Pullin,  2d  best     "         "           "      75 

No.  498.  Nancy  Humphrey,  best  10  yards  carpet  of  mixed  ma- 
terial,  ....__ 1  00 

Ho.  194.  Mrs.  Isaac  Appleton,  best  10  yards  n^  carpet, I  00 

No.  803.  Mrs.  S.  Beebe,       '2d        "      "               "            7.1 

No.  26.  Mrs,  W.  Green,  best  pair  wool  rfoAings, 50 

No.  202,  Misa  E.  H.  Collister,  2d  best  pair  wool  stockings,. . .  25 

No,  343.  Mrs.  H.  Mason,  best  pair  wool  socks, 50 

No,  125.  Miss  C.  Twitcbell,  2d  beat  pair  wool  wcka, 2& 

No.  409.  Misa  M.  E.  Barnard,  best  pair  wwol  mittens, 50 

No.  382.  Mrs,  B.  Campbeli,  2d       "               "             25 

No.  508.  Mrs.  R.  P.   Bush,  best  wool  coverlet, 1  00 

No.  507.              "                 2d  beat    "             75 

No.  339.  Mre.  J.  R,  Mason,  beat  wool  shawl, I  00 

No.  408.  Mrs.  Wm.  Hanlington,  best  white  spread, 1  OO 

No.  294.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Steel,  2d  beat  white  spread, 75 

No.  311.  Mrs.  0.  Morse,  best  patch  work  quilt, 1  60 

No.  306.  Mrs.  F.  Laiowc,  2d  best         "             .!. 75 

No,  468.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jennings,  best  lb.  colored  wool  yarn, 50 

No.  354.  Mrs.  H.  Mason,  2d          "                    "              25 

No.  124.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Tffitchell,  best  lb.  white  wool  yarn, 50 

No.  82.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Randall,  2d  best   "               " 2& 

DISCRETIONARY. 

No.  307,  Mrs.  D.Sigler,  quilt  of  patch  worii,..,. $0  75 

No.  478.  Mrs.  M.  Carpenter,  wool  coverlet, 50 

No.  373.  Mre.  E.  Sheffield,           "             50 

No.  211.  Mrs.  C.  Hardy,  quilt  of  patch  work,.. 80 

No.  120.  Mrs.  li.  Spooner,      "              " 1(0 

No.  336.  Mre.  J.  M.  Murry,  1  pair  white  wool  blaBk«ta, 1  00 
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tTo.  103.  P.  Graft;  oarpet  yarn, $0  38 

Ho.  23d.  .Mrs.  J.  M.  Murry,  1   pair  lable  cloths, SO 

No.  353.  Mrs.  H.  Maaon,  1  lb.  colored  woo!  stocking  yarn, 25 

No.  35.  ilra.  D.  Case,  1  pair  wool  glovea, 25 

Ho.  104,  .1.  Grcf^  1  pair  cotton  tabiacloths, 25 

No.  502.  ifia,  D.  T.  Wood,  pair  linen  stockings, 50 

No.  45.  W.  A.  Sessions,  pair  cotton  stockings, ,,.  .  25 

No.  962.  Misa  L.  Cole,  pair  wool  gloves, IS 

No.  279.  Joseph  Brown, specimen  eiirrant  wine, _..  &0 

No.  2t0.  J,  B.   Sfelbeck,  best  pair  cowhifle  boots, $i  00 

No.258.          "                 best  pair  calf  boots, -,  .  100 

No.25T.           '■                 aa  "              "           76 

No.  261.          ''                 best  pair  cowhide  shoes, 75 

No.  274.  Jamea  Surnay,  best  frock  coat, .  ., 1   00 

No.  55,  W.  U.  Griffith,  best  burean, ,.  .  1  50 

CLASS  III. 

No.  547.  Nicholas   Elolt,  best  fiour  barrel, SJO  75 

No.  534.  8,  A.  PeLtia,  2d           "                 50 

No.  546.  Judson  Hoit,  best  pork  barrel, ,.  75 

No.  470.  B,  0.  Ourlis,  best  window  sasb, 75 

No.  54,  W.  C.  &  H.  J,  Rurascy,  best  cook  stove  and  furniture,  3   00 

No.  53.                 "                         2d           "               "  76 

No.  !i2.                 "                         best  parlor  stove, ._.  1  00 

No.  328.  L.  Walker,  best  bbl.  flour  from  least  quantity  of  wheat,  2  OO 

No.  549.  Win.  Roberts,  "               "        any                 "  2  00 

No.  326,  L.  Walker,  2d  best         "           "                    "  I  50- 


DIVISION  a— DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  &C. 

CLASS  I.— miAWKoa, 

No.  lt'3.  Alva  Preston,  best  design  and  p!an  for  Farm  House,  S2  00 

CLASS   II. — PAINTINGS. 

110,29.  I(.Hiitcbin8on,oilpaintJng, design, theLostChitdren,,.  8S  76 
No.  370.  Mrs.  G,  W.  Lee,  2  pieces  oil  painting, BO 
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No.  109.  Mil!.    W.    A.  Clark,  3  peucillings,  lieeigii,   Philip  of 

Uacedouaad  CTirkt, JO  75 

No.  E27.  L.  Curtig,  specimea  penmaiiaiiip, _ 50 

No.  455,  Mtb.  Geo.  W.  Lee,  bent  needlework  on  hdkf., 1  00 

Na  335.  Mias  H.  WelU,  2d  best          "               "          75 

Na  509.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Smith,  3d  best     "           on  collar 50 

No,  43.  M.  A.  Sieaon,  best  lace  work, 1  00 

■No.  70.  J.  S.  Hendrick,  2d  beet  lace  work, 60 

No.  426.  Mrs.  J".  Sowlea,  beet  crochet  work, 1  00 

No.  !8Q.  Mise  C.  A.  Conley,  2d  beat  crochet  work, 75 

No.  112.  Mra.H,P.  Uellondy,  3d    "               "    60 

No.  2'r3.  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  crocket  worked  Eat, 75 

No.  284.  Miss  Belva  Plato,  best  raised  worsted  work  on  lamp 

mat, - 1  00 

No.  532.  Mrs,  S,  S.  Porter,  2d  best  raised  worsted,  work  on 

lamp  mat, -. — 76 

No,  91.  Mrs.  P.  J.  Lee,  3d  best  raiBed  worsted  work  on  stool,.  SO 

No.  269.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith,  beet  wowted  flat  work  on  ottoman,  1  00 

No.  368.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lee,  2d      "                 «             u  75 

No.  371.  Misa  L.  Lee,       3d     "               "            "  50 

No.  270.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith,  knitting  on  table  spread, . .  50 

No.  200,  M18.  L.  C.  York,  embroidered  silk  apron, . , -  75 

No.  44.  M.  A.  SisBOD,  1  collar  and  2  pr-  mitts,  ailk  knit  work, .  80 

No.  200.  Mrs.  L.  C.York,  lady's  satin  hat, ___ 50 

No.  97.  Mrs.  M.  L,  Gay,  clienelle  work  on  slippers, :  -  .  60 

No.  169,  Misa  A.  Adams,  worsted  work  on  table  cover, 1  Ofl 

No.  366.  Mra.  G.  "W.  Lee,   worsted,  work,  the  Greek  Hxilea,. .  1  00 

No.  26.  Mrs,  W.  Green,  frame  of  sea  mosa, 1  00 

No.  667.  Mrs.  Griffing,  hearth  rug, 50 

No.  334.  MiaeH.  Wella,  yase  wax  flowers, $1  00 

No.  331.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Gay,  best  vase  tissue  floweis 76 

No.  457.  Mrs.  a.  W.  Lee,  Sd  beat  vase    "        60 

No.  568.  Mra.  8.  S,  Porter,  3d  beat  vaae  tiaaue  flowers ?6 

3^0.  346.  Mn-L.  C,  York,  case  wax  &uit  and  frame, I  00 
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Ho.  189.  iiffl.  L,  C.  Tork,  piece  pearl  work, |0  ( 

Ho.  201.  "  test  leather  work, 6 

So.  421.  Miss  L.  Lee,  2d         "  "        2 

No.  &44.  Mrs.  E.  Mundy,  1  jesamme, S 

No.  544.  "  1  oleander, 2 

No.  3B0.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Galloway,  ]  verbena, 2 

No.  420.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lee,  1  vaae  gardeDflowere, S 

No.  489.  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Melvin,  1  caper  tree, 3 

No.  216.  "  1  fig  tree, S 

No.  — .  Pardon  Barnard,  collection  house  plants, & 


DIVISION  H.—JRUIT,  GRAIN, VEGETABLES  AHDESSAYH, 

No.  lie.  Frances  Monroe,  31  varieties  winter  apples,  Ist  pre- 
mium,   Guide  to  Orchard  &  Fruit  Garden. 

No.  203.  Richard  Lyon,    24  varietiee  winter  apples,    2d  prom,,   The 

Fniit,  Flower  and  Eitdiec  Carden. 
No.  85.  Delia  BenjamJE,  1 2  yarieties  fall  apples, . .  .The  Fniit  Garden. 

No.  66.  Joseph  Bliss,  best  peaehes, Fruit  Garden, 

No.  204.  Richard  Ljon,  2d  best  peaches, .American  Orchsrdiat 

No.  178.  Henry  H.  3initii,  best  qnincea, , tO  75 

No,  303.  L.  R.Hewett,  2d         "  66 

No.  J5y.  Wm.  S.  Conley,  bent  peara, The  Fmt  Garden. 

No.  412.  W.  H.  Martm,  2d     "         American  Orchaidiflt, 

No.  173.  E.  N.  Fairchild,  beet  grapes, Spoonei  on  the  Grape, 

No.  379.  J.  H.  Galloway,  2d     "       American  Frait  Gardener's  0»»np, 


No.  153.  Samuel  S.  Conley,  lot  peaches, to  60 

No.  288.  A.  Isbel],  lot  grapes, 50 

No.  134.  P.  L.  Smith,  lot  apples, 26 

No.  898.  E.  W.  Grant,  basket  apples, 50 

No.  aea.  J.  Davis,  lot  apples, 26 

No.  154.  Samuel  N.  Conley,  4  jars  gooseberries, 60 

No.  473.  David  Sprngne,  basket  apples, _ 86 

No.  77,  Joseph  Brown,  34  varieties  apples, 50 
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228.  Joseph  llidcr,JrT  best  bushel  wintei' wheal,  Ainej.Huabaudry, 
388.  0.  H.  Winegar,  2d     "  "  Text  Book  of  Ag- 

riculture. 

463.  S.  M.  Yerljua,  best  '^  bushel  yellow  coin, 75 

196,  Isaac  Appleton,     "         "      white       " '15 

101.  R  Et^m,  2ci       "         "         "  "    60 

100.      «  best     4-        "      dent         "    

2t5.  OrrinCoburn,  2d  best^-"         "  "    

80.  M.  W.  Eacdall,  best  i     "      oats, 

139.  P.  L.  Smith,  9A      " 

496.  E.  F.  Bui-t,  ■'       •      Thite  beans, 

414.  W.  H.  Mai-'iio,  2d  "       "  " 

63.  Israel  Bennett,  best  sample  bud. wheal,  discretionary, 

CJ.ABS  HI — iBorTAiiLic- 
330.  L.  Walker,  bent  IS  blood  boets.  Am 

406,  J.  C.  Helm,  best  6  cabbage»s  Am  Gardenei 

106.  N.  Pond,  best  ^  bushel  potatoes,  5C 

519.  M.  C.  Case,  2d  beet  ^  buihel  poiatoo-  2f 

167.  D.Parker,  beat  lot  winter  eqnasbes, 

423.  D.  Boutwell,  best  wbit«  turnips, 

163.  Wm.  Lewis,  2d  '■  "       

lOB.  N.  Pond,  beet  ^  bushel  onions, 

444.  F.  Saunders,  2d  best  ^  busliel  onion?, 

78.  Geo.  Keeler,  best  specimen  sweet  potatoes,  dis.  prem.,. 
391.  Wm.  R.  Melvin,  gd  best  "  "  " 

344,  Mre,  H.  Mason,  speciroen  seed  onione,  " 

.H.  Q.  I8BELL, 
Secrctari/. 


75 


75 


50 
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MONSOE  COUNTY. 


J.  G.  HoLMEB,  Sec'^.  of  tiie  Mick.  State  Agriaullwal  Sadely: 

In  making  my  auQual  report  of  tke  tranaaotiona  of  ouv  County  Ag- 
ricttltural  Society  for  the  present  ysar,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  re- 
raatkn  ia  relation  to  tKe  county  of  Monroe.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thoQght 
unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  tiie  adaptation  of  tlie  county  for  ih.9 
successful  prosecution  of  agricultural  purauita,  aa  this  feet  is  now  daily 
beooiaiug  more  generally  known  and  appreciated.  A  good  portion  of  the 
county  consists  of  heavily  timbered  land,  which  ia  not  ao  easily  and  cheap- 
ly cleared  and  prepared  for  till^e,  aa  lighter  and  less  valuable  soik  Foe 
Hub  reason  these  lands  were  gene  ally  a  'ied  bj  tlie  eirl'est  a  ttlera 
who  pi'eferi-ed  the  opaning  lands  in  th  est  m  c  nt  e  leeauae  the^ 
were  more  readily  prepared  for  th  plow  And  when  the  t  de  of  era 
gration  waa  pouring  into  Michigan  I  t  f  w  fo  n]  lie  way  ntc 
the  State  by  tlie  way  of  Monvoe.  Tli  j  dnied  g  ue  al  y  n  Detro  t, 
and  were  directed  went  and  north  The  settlement  of  tli  ounty  waB 
in  coneequence  greatly  oiiecked  at  time  hen  many  oth  co  ntie. 
wore  i^eceiving  large  accessions  to  the  populat  on  by  mmig  at  n  But 
now  those  lands,  which  were  then  a  led  o  unknown  b  ^  d  to  be 
prized,  and  although  they  may  req  e  m  e  I  Lo  n  the  fi  t  ostan 
to  subdue  them,  agriculturists  see  the  lue  o  e  Lnia  tl  it  iia  e 
heretofore  been  preferred,  and  tJiei  pow  to  wear  unde  on  tant  It 
vatjon,  for  years  after  the  lighter  so  1  of  the  op  n  ug  land  wo  a  o  t 
by  tillage.  Witbin  the  past  three  o  lou  yeare,  t!  ej  h  e  nei  iy  o 
quite  doubfel  in  value,  and  tlieii-  su[  e  o  ^ual  t  es  ha  e  ecommend 
them  to  many  additlcmal  settlers,  The  fatme  who  ha  labo  ed  ha  d  t 
clear  his  land,  finds  be  baa  a  farm  that  meet*  hia  expectations  and  re 
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wards  his  labor,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  is  satisfied  with  his  prospects. 
"We  have,  oa  tte  baake  of  tte  Eaisic,  a  few  farms  that  were  occupied 
by  the  first  Freach  settlers,  as  early  as  the  commen cement  of  tho  pres- 
ent century.  After  years  of  tillage,  they  now  often  yield  in  favorable 
seasons,  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  It  is  known  that  our 
county  is  quite  level,  and  yet,  when  the  ground  is  ridged,  and  properly 
prepared  and  drained,  bo  as  to  throw  off  the  surface  water,  which  can 
be  easily  accomplished,  the  yield  of  wheat  is  very  liberal  and  remunw- 
ative,  and  only  fails  in  seasons  when  the  crop  is  short  in  other  porti<HB 
of  the  State.  A  portion  of  the  county  also  contains  a  lighter  soil,  oak 
openings,  which  yield  fair  crops,  and  by  careful  isultiTation  and  the 
use  of  clover,  plaster,  &c,  to  enrich  it,  makes  desirable  &rm8.  But 
ibie  land  ia  not  considered  bo  valuable  as  the  heavily  timbered,  with  its 
rich  and  almost  ineihauslable  soil. 

For  the  cultivation  of  com,  there  are  few  counties  in  Michigan  that 
equal,  and  none  that  excel  Monroe.  There  have  been  seasons  when  the 
crop  has  been  partially  cut  off,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  a  reliable  and  profitable  crop.  The  same  is  true  <rf 
hay,  which  yields  abandantly,  and  witli  the  root  crop,  easily  cultivated 
here,  makes  the  county  peeidiarjy  adapted  to  the  stock  and  dairy  \nm- 
ness,  which  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  Ag- 
ncullwrists  of  tte  county. 

I  may  say  respecting  fruit,  that  many  different  varieties  of  ap^as, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  several  varieties  of  the  grape,  and 
other  fruits,  have  already  been  introduced,  are  easily  cultivated,  and 
yield  abundantly.  In  the  towns  bordering  on  the  lake  shore  we  O&tu 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  apples  and  peaches,  in  seasons  when  furthai 
inland  these  choice  and  profitable  fruita  are  mostly,  if  not  whoUy,  wit 
off  by  spring  frosla.  Our  county  fairs  have  demonstrated  that  we  have 
all  the  best  varieties  of  the  apple.  Several  of  ourfkrmars  presented  i^ 
the  recent  fair  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  choicest  kinds ;  and  yftt, 
such  is  the  estimation  in  wJaich  many  hold  what  is  termed  the  natuml 
or  common  apple,  that  they  hove  paid  but  little  attention  to  tlie  mme 
highly  prized  and  popular  rarieties  from  abroad.  Indeed  some  of  our 
common  apples,  introduced  by  the  eariy  French  settlere,  have  been  graf- 
ted and  sent  to  different  sections  of  the  couiUry,  where  they  rank  antM^ 
the  beet  varieties,    Tho  present  season  has  not  been  a  favorable  one  &K 
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fruit,  which  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  as 
in  other  sections;  but  if  a  loBg  continued  drouth  shall  have  the  effect, 
in  connection  with,  the  unusual  and  protracted  warm  weather,  to  exter- 
minate the  worm  and  insect  which  prej  upon  our  fruit,  as  many  antici- 
pate, it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  county  of  Monroe. 

With  so  many  advantj^es  in  favor  of  this  county,  it  may  surprise 
some  that  it  has,  until  recently,  been  so  retarded  in  its  growth.  The 
reasons  for  it  are  undoubtedly  those  I  have  already  assigned.  But  our 
advantages  of  soil  and  position  cannot  longer  be  overlooked,  and  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  further  advantage  of  one  of  the  best 
markets  within  our  own  county,  and  close  by,  Detroit  on  the  north,  and 
Toledo  on  the  south,  it  will  be  readily  discovered  that  the  county  of 
Monroe  is  destined  to  contain  a  large  and  prosperous  agricultural  popu- 
lation. The  tide  of  emigration  that  is  to  make  it  so  has  already  com- 
menced, as  may  be  seen  hy  the  census  of  the  present  j-ear.  Among 
the  new  settlers  are  many  Germans,  who  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
do  much  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county.  In  1940, 
the  population  was  9,915.  In  1850,  the  increase  for  the  ten  previous 
years  was  shown  to  be  only  4688,  making  a  total  of  14,608.  But  now 
the  census  of  1854,  exliibits  an  inciease  of  3478  in  four  years,  in  all 
18,076  inhabitants.  At  the  same  ratio,  the  number  in  1860  will  be 
about  25,000.  And  I  am  fuDy  persuaded  that  if  all  the  agricultural 
advantages  of  the  county  were  more  generally  known,  it  would  settle 
with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  for  ten  years  to  come,  exhibit  as  large 
an  increase  as  any  other  in  the  State. 

Our  county  fairs  continue  to  prosper.  They  have,  however,  from  the 
first  met  with  more  or  less  opposition,  which  generally  arises  from  prej- 
udice and  sometimes  from  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  ail  who  compete 
for  premiums.  This  last  difiiculty  may  perhaps  be  partially  obviated 
by  arranging  fairs  so  as  to  give  committees  more  time  to  do  full  justice, 
by  more  thorough  examination;  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  removed,  as 
must  be  evident  to  those  who  come  in  competition,  if  they  will  candidly 
consider  the  subject.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  interest  the  fairs 
awaken  in  the  public  mind  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  Ev- 
ery succeeding  exhibition  exhibits  a  marked  improvement  in  some 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  This  ia  evidently  the  case  with  stock 
of  all  kinds.     Some  of  the  best  blooded  animals  have  been  introduced 
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in  tte  county.  These  improvements  may  be  attributed  principally  to 
lie  spirit  caused  by  ttie  organization  of  tlis  county  society,  in  connection 
with  tbat  of  tlie  State ;  and  in  other  intereets  connected  with  agriculture 
there  is  a  spirit  of  progress  and  a  more  general  desire  for  improvement. 
In  view  of  these  results,  witli  all  the  difSculties  attending  our  fairs,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  farmers  and  friends  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests of  the  county  would  now  be  willing  to  see  them  abandoned. 

Herewith  you  will  find  the  repoite  of  the  several  awarding  committees 
of  the  society  for  1854,  and  the  annual  address,  from  which  you  wi!l  be 
able  to  gather  more  full  particulars  of  our  transactions  for  the  past  year. 
RespectfuUy, 

E.  G.  MORTON, 
Cor.  Secy  of  Ihe  Stale  Agricultural  Societi/ for  Monroe  Co. 


The  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have  examined 
tie  articles  for  eshibiUou,  and,  though  not  numerous,  they  are  highly 
gratified  to  find  so  many  of  a  high  character  of  workmanship. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  decide  in  many  specimens  of  fancy  work,  as 
they  are  so  similar  in  value  and  beauty. 

They  have  selected  the  following  as  worthy  of  commendation  and 
prizes: 

They  only  regret  that  tlie  amount  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal 
was  so  limited  that  larger  prizes  could  not  be  given,  and  to  others  whom 
they  wished  to  reward  for  their-  industry  and  talent. 

Best  -embroidery  in  muslin,  Miss  Susan  Smith, ^0  60 

Worsted  tidy.  Ladies'  Industrial  Association, 75 

Toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  C.  Haskins, —  25 

"  Ladies'  Industrial  Association, 25 

Lamp  mat,  worsted,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wells, _ 25 

Embroidery,     ■•        Madame  Anisansell, 25 

Satin  cushion,  M'me  "  -  25 

Oil  paintings  and  water  paintings,  M'me  Annisans ell, 1   50 

Ottoman,  embroidered,  Jlrs.  Dicliinson, 50 

Crochet  quilt  and  pillow  cases,  Mrs.  Pool, 1  00 
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Embroideied  wooleo  tlanket.  Mrs.  E.  J,  Boyfi, _  _ _  SO  50 

"  apron,  Mrs,  JarDestoE, _ GO 

Boquet,  Mrs.  Haskell, 25 

Linen  work,  blank, 25 

Embroidered  slippers,  Mrs.  Haskins, . 25 

Hair  Purse,  E.  Withington, 25 

Crayon  drawings,  Miss  Kirby, 25 

Painting  in  sepia,   Mrs.  W.  H.  Wells, 50 

Child's  dresa,  worsted  embroidery,  Mrs,  I,  Marvin, 25 

Water  paintings,  Miss  Egberf,.. 25 

Daguerreotypes,  Doct.  L.  S.  Stevens, 1  00 

House  plants,  cactus,  Mrs.  Strickland, -,-.,- 50 

Monochromatic  drawing.  Miss  Kirby, 25 

Embroidered  cap,  Ellen  Witbington, 25 

We  regret  that  the  citizens  of  our  county  do  not  more  generally  inte- 
rest themselves  in  this  department  of  the  exhibition,  and  present  more 
frequently  articles  that  their  industry  and  talent  have  been  exercised 
upon.  It  would  give  variety  and  interest  to  these  annual  gatherings, 
promote  refinement  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  community. 

If  alittle  more  time,  during  the  leisure  hoursof  the  ladies,  were  given 
to  fancy  work  and  especially  to  the  fine  arts,  it  would  do  much  to  give 
an  air  of  refinement  to  their  dwellings,  adorning  their  parlors  with  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands,  thus  rendering  their  homes  happier  and  making 
them  more  and  more  attractive  to  their  own  families. 

Such  a  cultivation  would  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  mind — 
make  it  capable  of  receiving  pleasing  emotions  in  higher  and  better 
matters  than  mere  sensual  gratification. 

We  think  that  anything  that  will  kindle  up  in  our  homesteads  the 
smile  of  social  love,  and  make  the  Sre  of  the  cottage  blaze  more  cheer- 
fully, as  it  in  reflected  from  the  pictured  wall,  is  nut  to  be  despised. 
MISS  M.  A.  KIRBY, 
MISS  MAEY  SALTER, 
MRS,   I,  R.  GROSVEIS'OR, 
MISS  SUSAN  SMITH, 
MISS  ELIZABETH  WING, 
MISS  HARRIET  LEWIS, 

Committee. 
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DOMESTIC  MAKL'FACTURES. 


The  committee  on  domestic  manufactures  would  report  that  the  exhi- 
bitioG  in  this  department  is  quite  good.  There  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  quilts  and  coverlets,  also  excellent  tag  carpeting,  flannels,  stockings, 
socks,  and  woolen  yarn,  and  other  articles  usually  exhibited  in  this  de- 
partment, all  evincing  that  ladies  are  fully  competent  to  do  their  share 
in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  county  fairs.  Your  committee  woald 
recommend  premiums  to  the  following: 

B^t  quilt,  J.  D.  Flint, $1  00 

2d  "  Miss  Couture, 75 

3d  "  Jane  Egbert, 50 

Best  stockings,   Mrs.  0.  B.  Lawrence, 60 

2d  "  Ura.  S.  G.    Doty, 25 

Best  domestic  flannel,  Mrs.  H.  Smith, 1  00 

2dbest  "  Mrs.  J.  D.  Galloway, 76 

Best  piece  linen,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith, 1  00 

2d  "  "     Ja's  Coffin, 76 

Best  piece  carpeting,  Ja's  Coffin, 50 

MRS.  W.  H.  WELLS, 
MRS.  DE.  COOPEE, 
MRS.   J.  TURNER, 
MISS  AVERY, 
THOMAS  CLARK, 

Committee. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  committee  to  report  on  the  products  of  the  daiiy  beg  leave  to 
say,  tlxey  are  disappointed  in  the  very  meagre  number  of  specimens  un- 
der eibibifion  in  this  very  important  department  of  agricultural  econ- 
omy, Your  committee  cannot  but  think,  that  for  some  cause,  this  inte- 
rest is  not  adequately  represented  at  this  fair.  We  cannot  believe  that 
a  county  so  peculiarly  adapted  as  ours  to  grazing  is  so  deficient  in  the 
products  of  the  dairy  as  the  small  number  of  specimens  presented  for 
competition  would  indicate.  The  committee  found  hut  two  cheeses, 
furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  Hurd,  of  Frenebtoiiu,  for  one  of  which  ire  cheer- 
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fully  award  the  first  premium,  J3 ;  and  for  tbe  other,  a  sage  cheese,  the 
second  premium,  $1  50. 

Among  the  specimens  of  butter  the  committee  have  awarded  the 
1st  premium,  $2,  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Keeney,  of  Erie;  the  2d  premium  of 
$1  75  to  Mrs.  J.  D.  Gal1oway,of  Raieinvilte;  the  3d  premium,  $1  50, 
to  Mrs.  J.  Turner,  of  Erie ;  tie  4th,  $1  25,  to  Mrs.  "W,  H.  Montgomery, 
of  Ida;  the  Sth,  $1,  to  Mrs.  W.  Duniap,  of  La  Salle. 

The  committee  would  nrge  upon  the  attention  of  the  society  the  im- 
portance of  more  gi^neral  interest  in  the  dairy  husiness. 

MRS.  W.  P.  CLARKE, 
MRS.  J.  ANDERSON, 
MRS.  G.  HURLBURT, 
MRS.  S.  MORPHY, 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON, 

Commiilee. 


The  committee  on  farms  report:  No  farms  entered  until  too  late  for 
the  committee  to  examine,  the  committee  having  no  knowledge  of  such 
appIJcatioD  until  the  morning  preceding  the  Fair.  We  then  deputed 
Mr.  Burch  to  make  the  examination  of  the  only  applicant.  Mr.  Burch 
stales  that  the  persea  has  kept  no  correct  accouut  of  his  fanning  opera- 
tions BO  as  to  come  within  the  rules  of  tie  Society.  The  committee 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  those  entering  farms,  should  be  required 
to  make  their  entries  with  the  Secretary  by  the  15th  of  July  previous 
to  the  annual  Fair. 

3.  M,  BARTLETT, 
Wm.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
CommitUe. 


SASM  IMPLEMENTS, 

The  committee  on  farm  implements  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
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various  articles  on  exhibilion,  which  were  of  a  very  respec- 
table number,  thougli  not  as  numerous  as  we  could  have  wished. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  farm  wagons,  both  one  and  two.  horse, 
got  up  in  good  substantial  style,  and  reflecting  much  credit  oa  the  mao- 
ufacturerg,  and  we  awurd  the  first  premium  for  best  two  horse  wagon, 
made  in  the  county,  to  John  Little,  §4.  We  also  recommend  a  premi- 
um for  best  one  horse  wagon  to  Mr.  Little,  there  being  no  premium 
offered  on  our  list  for  this  article.  For  best  one  horse  buggy,  we  award 
the  first  premium,  #3,  to  John  Little.  There  is  but  one  plow  on  exhi- 
bition, for  which  we  award  the  first  premium,  $3,  to  J.  W.  Wheaton. 
This  plow  is  manufactured  in  the  township  of  Bedford,  in  this  county,  of 
Bteel,  by  J.  W.  Wheaton,  and  from  personal  acquaintance  with  it,  your 
committee  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
farmers  of  this  county,  particularly  for  new  land. 

There  is  an  article  on  exhibition  for  cleaning  out  ditches  or  furrows, 
and  we  say  unqualifiedly  that  this  is  truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and 
give  it  the  first  premium,  ^1,  to  P.  Loose. 

A  hand  cider  mill  is  exhibited  which  works  well,  but  we  doubt  wha- 
ler these  hand  mills  iviU  ever  become  favorites,  Tour  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  cider  made  in  the  m^s  is  preferable  to  that  made  and 
pressed  in  small  quantities,  besides  being  more  economical.  We  give  it 
the  first  premium,  ll,  to  Henry  Durell. 

Best  straw  cutter,  first  premium,  $1,  to  Geo.  Custer. 

Best  corn  cultivator,  first  premium,  $1,  to  Geo.  Custer.  This  article 
is  Bo  well  known  in  our  county  as  to  scarcely  need  a  remark  from  your 
committee.  To  those  who  have  not  tried  them  we  would  say,  do  so 
and  you  will  buy  no  other  kind,  nor  ask  for  anything  better. 

There  is  a  fanning  mill  exhibited  to  which  your  committee  would  in- 
vite the  attention'of  every  farmer,  fully  believing  that  every  one  who 
uses  one  of  these  raills  to  clean  his  seed  wheat  will  cease  to  complain  of 
his  wheat  turning  to  chess. 

This  mill  is  well  adapted  to  cleaning  grass  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
seeds,  and  separates  wheat  from  all  foul  stuff  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner.    We  give  it  the  first  premium,  §2,  to  John  Little. 

There  is  a  farm  carriage  or  farm  wagon  exhibited,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  executive  committee  as  being 
worthy  of  a  premium,  it  being  made  in  this  county  stud  well  adapted  to 
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the  use  of  the  farmer  both  for  pleasure  and  utility,  the  projierty  of  W. 
H.  Wells. 
All  of  which  ia  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  J  KEEREY, 
JOHX  .MILLER, 
JOHN  WEEMAN, 
Committee. 


The  (ximmittee  on  field  crops  report,  that  thej  have  examined  some 
of  the  mammoth  com  presented  by  Alexander  Mclntyre  and  his  appli- 
cation for  premium  duJv  certified  to.  Ha  raised,  it  appears  by  harvea^ 
ing  and  weighing  a  portion  of  the  com,  more  than  150  bushels  to  the 
acre.     We  award  him  a  premim  therefor  of  $4,00, 

S.  B.  Lewis,  who  occupies  the  county  farm,  claims  a  premium  for  the 
best  and  greatest  quantity  of  potatoes.  His  certified  statement  is  that 
he  raised  212  bushels  of  pinheyes  to  the  acre,  a  specimen  of  which  we 
saw ;  they  were  very  large  of  that  kind.  We  recommend  the  highest 
premium  of  i2,00. 

Samuel  M.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  claims  a  premium  on  carrots.  He  present- 
ed a  very  particular  statement  in  relation  to  management,  cost,  Aa,  duly 
certified  to,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  896  buahela 
to  the  acre,  which  was  proved  by  digging  a  cert aia. number  of  beds,  and 
calculating  the  residue  by  it.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very 
profitable  crop  to  raise;  and  we  recommend  the  first  premium,  |3. 

Mr.  Burch  claims  a  premium  for  the  best  acre  of  grass.  He  raised 
of  herd  grass  and  red  top,  which  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Myers,  2  tons  186 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  although  not  a  large  yield,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  he  ia  entitled  to  the  first  premiuni. 

Although  the  following  articles  may  not  properly  belong  to  this  com- 
mittee, yet,  as  we  beheve  the  appropriate  committee  had  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  duties  to  attend  to  that  they  were  liable  to  neglect  some  meri- 
torious article  presented,  we  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  mention  the 
following :  We  noticed  a  splendid  s])ecimen  of  bread  and  cakes,  manu- 
factured by  one  of  the  world's  comforters,  to  wit,  Mi^.Tishburn,     0, 
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how  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  and  vreary  pedeetrian  would  water  in 
view  of  such  a  temptatiou  I     It  was  certainly  far  more  enticing  tisn  the 
paltry  apple  which  our  good  mother  Eve,  out  of  pure  affection  for  her 
dear  and  lonely  husband,  presented  him  with.     We  recommead  a  suit- 
able premium  to  Mrs.  Fishbura  for  setting  the  temptation  before  us. 
JOHN  BURCH, 
L.  SACKETT, 
E.  H0TCHKIS8, 

Commillee. 


BHEEP. 

The  committee  report  and  award  premiums  as  follows: 

Best  fine  wool  buct,  Joseph  Doty, $3  UO 

2d  beet  "  J.  C.  Reeves, 2  Ou 

Best  fine  wool  ewe,  D.  E.  Morris, 2  00 

2d  best  "         J.  C.  Reeves, j. 1  00 

Best  pen  fine  wool  lambs,  J.  C.  Reeves, 3  00 

adbest  "         ■'         D.E.Monte, 2  00 

Best  long  wool  buck,  A.  J.  Keeney, SOU 

2dbest  "  ■'  __     2  00 

Best  native  common  sheep,  John  Knaggs, 

WALTER  REYNOLDS, 
DAN'L  MULHOLLAND, 
JOHN  BOYCE, 

Commilte<.. 


WORKIKG  OSEK  AKl)  STEERS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  to  those  entering  for 
prizes,  for  the  best  working  osen  and  steers,  respectfully  report  a  very 
creditable  and  praiseworthy  improvement,  and  much  regret  the  limited 
number  of  premiums  at  their  disposal,  as  there  are  numerous  instances 
ia  which  both  working  oxen  and  steers  meriting  and  deserving  pre- 
miums, must,  under  the  limited   number  offered,  be  passed  without 
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notice.  Tlie  committee  respectfully  recommend  in  futuie,  a  greater 
number  of  premiums,  though  they  may  be  less  valuable.  They 
award  for 

Best  working  oxen,  Samuel  Cooper, $4  00 

2dbest         "         John  Mulhoiland, __ 2  00 

Best  pair  4  years  old  steers,  Fisher   Darling, , 3  00 

2d  best    "  "  ■'  2  00 

Best  pair  3  "         John  Johnson, _     3  00 

Best  pair  2  years  old  steers,  E.  Hendershot, 2  00 

2d1iest      "  •'■         Frederick  Knees, 1  00 

M.  HURD, 

R.  W.  P.  INGERSOLL. 

A.  W.  POTTER, 

Commitfee. 


OIBER  CATTLE. 

The  committee  award  the  following  piemiunis: 

Best  Durham  bull,  A.  G-.   Bates, $4  00 

"     Devon,       "    I.  E.  Grosvenor, _ . .. 4  00 

gd  best  Devon  bull,  A.  S.  Hall, _  3  00 

Beet  grade  bull,  James  Daven^xirt, 4  00 

■2d  best    "        Dr.  E.  Adams..,. 3  00 

Best  native  bull,  John  Diver, ■.'  00 

Best  Devon  bull  calf,  S.  M.  Bartlett, 2  00 

Best  native         "         Joseph  Vorman, .  1  50 

Best  1  year  old  grade  heifer,  Wm.  Hathaway, 1  00 

■2dbe6t        "             "           R.  P.  Icgersoll, 100 

Best  grade  heifer  calf,  R.  P.  Ingersoll, __ 1  50 

•2db6Bt         "             H.  Hurd, 100 

Best  milch  cow,  L.  Darrah, _ . .  2  00 

adbest      "        Wm.  B.  Hathaway, _ I  00 

Best  one  year  old  native  heifer,  G.   Custer, 1   00 

2d  best          "             "               "           75 

Best  grade  bull  calf,  John  Mulhollaud, 3  00 

78 
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Best  2  years  old  grade  heifer,  R.  Hendershot, 83  00 

2d  best         "  "  ■-  — — . 

GEO.  GRAHAM, 
JAS.  K"ELSON, 
GEO.  CUSTER, 

Covtmiliee. 


The  committee  report  the  first  premium  ot  $4  for  best  staHioo,  to 
Isaac  Halt;  of  Dundee.  The  second  best,  $3,  to  George  Wakefieldi 
Monroe.  First  premium  for  best  brood  mare,  $3,  to  John  D.  Fhat,  of 
Ash.  The  second  premium  of  ^2,  to  II.  Hurd  of  Frenchtown.  For 
best  coil,  the  first  premium,  $2,  to  J.  D,  Flint.  The  second,  $1,  to  I , 
B.  Huff. 

In  regard  to  stallions,  the  committee  remark  that  the  horse  owned 
bj  Ur.  Wakefield,  for  shape  and  action,  is  much  superior  to  the  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Huff;  but  for  strength,  size,  and  general  benefit  to 
the  county,  ih:  Huff's  claims  the  first  premium. 

JOHS  HANSON, 
SAMUEL  SWEENEY, 
D.  E.  MORRIS, 

Commillee. 


The  committee  report  as  follows : 

Best  3  year  old  colt,  Isaac  Huff, 12  00 

Sdbest       "               M.  Kurd, 1  00 

Bests  years  old  coli,  I.  Huff; S  00 

2d  best         "                 '■         1  00 

Best  1  year  old  coit,  Mr.  Galloway, 2  00 

2dbest       "                M.  Hennessy, 100 

Best  span  work  horses,  D.  Withington, 4  00 

2dbest             "            A.  Peltier, 3  00 
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Beat  span  matched  hoiaes,  1.  R.  Groavenor, -44  00 

2d  best  "  S.M.  Bartlett, 3  00 

Best  single  pony,  B.   Hendersbot, 2  00 

2d  beat     "  h.  G.  Willard, - 

Best  single  horse,  L.  G.  Willard, 2  00 

2d  best     "         H.  Hurd, - 

Best  span  matched  ponies,  D.  T.  Cole, 2  00 

2d  heat  "  Joshua  Hanson, 

N.  LANGDOK, 
J.  WEEMAM, 
W.  B.  HATHAWAY, 
Committee. 


The  committee  respectfully  report,  that  after  making  an  unprejudiced 
eiamination  of  the  small  number  of  these  useful  animals  presented  for 
pTemiutas,  they  award  the  first  premium  foe  best  boar,  $2,  to  Ira  R. 
Grosvenor;  the  2d  premium,  $1,  to  W.  H,  Wells;  and  for  best  sow  and 
pigs,  $2,  to  William  Lewis,  There  is  another  pig  on  the  ground  for 
which  no  premium  is  offered,  and  to  which  this  committee  call  the  favo- 
rable attention  of  the  esecutive  committee. 

R.  HENDER8H0T, 
JOSEPH  DOTY, 
W.  R.  NOWLEN, 

Commiltee. 


8  ACCOMPAKYIN&  EE PORTS. 

Statement  of  carrot  crop  entered  for  premium  at  the  MonToe  County 
Agricultural  Fair,  1854. 

The  lot  contains  42  rods  of  ground — has  had  carrots  on  it  four  suc- 
cessive years — was  plowed  twice  this  spring,  one  foot  deep — was  sown 
in  drills,  18  inches  apart,  on  the  laih  day  of  May. 
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Cost  with  seed, $2  00 

June  1st,  to  1  day's  hoeing, 1  00 

June  3iJ,  1^            "           and  thinning, i   50 

Julylst,!               "                 ■'               ----  100 

"    3d,  1               "                 ■'               1  00 

"    29th,  1            "                                  1  00 

Aug.  24th,  1           "                 "               1  00 

Total  cost  of  growing  crop, $8  50 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  carrot  crop  increases  very  much  dur- 
ing this  month  and  till  the  15ih  of  next.  I  have  therefore,  only  tested 
the  yield  by  measuring  a  distance  in  feet  lecgthwis*  of  the  row.  By 
this  mode  the  yield,  taking  the  average  of  these  trials,  would  be  for  the 
i  acre  22i  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  896  bushels  pet  acre.  The  cost  of 
gathering  and  housing  the  crop  has  been  in  other  years  about  ^1,50 
per  !00  bushels;  the  cost  per  bushel  is,  therefore,  5  cents  and  3  milk. 
Tbey  are  worth,  according  to  my  eiperience,  very  nearly,  or  quite  as 
much,  per  bushel  as  oats,  for  feeding. 

8.  M.  BARTLETT. 
Oct.  11,  1854, 


Three  acres  of  corn  cultivated,  by  ihe  undersigned  as  follows: 

Fall  plowing  in  Noyemher  last  of  said  three  acres,  cost $4,  50 

Harrowed  in  spring  with  cultivator, 2  25 

Marking  and  planting, _ 2  50 

Cultivating  twice  both  ways, 5  00 

Plowing  with  corn  plow,  both  ways, -  '2  50 

Dressing  with  hoe  after  cultivating, 1  50 

Total, --.- $1B  26 

The  undersigned  has  harvested  two  square  rods  of  the  above  three 
acres,  shelled  and  weighed  the  same  as  follows: 

The  best  one  square  rod  yielded  56  lbs.  6  oz.,  and  the  other  square 
rod  yielded  54  lbs.  10  oz,  of  shelled  core,  averaging  55}  lbs.  to  the 
square  rod,  and  amounting  to  158  bush.  32  lbs.  per  acre. 

ALEXANDER  iIclN"TYRE. 

Baisinville,  Oct,  10,  1354. 
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St^msnt  of  tlie  manner  in  which  S.  B,  L  w  maiiaB;e3  t  p  u  e 
ifia  potatoa  crop  for  which  a  premium  was    war  J  d 

Piaoted  the  first  of  May  on  sandy  ground — u  i  alout  20  1  als  of 
straw  manure  to  the  acre,  which  was  scatter  dand  pi  w  d  n  Plant  d 
about  3^  feet  apart,  in  hills,  large  potatoes  cut  so  as  to  leave  two  eyes 
in  each  piece,  and  two  pieces  in  each  hill.  Cultivated  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  see  the  rows ;  hoed  once  about  first  of  June,  and  then  plowed 
with  a  shovel  plow.  The  potatoes  were  the  round  pink  eyes.  Dug 
two  rows  one  acre  long,  measuring  9i  bush.,  or  225  bushels  to  the  acre. 
S.  B.  LEWIS. 


ELECTION  CV  OFFICERS. 

On  (he  last  day  of  the  fair,  October  12th,  the  following  officer.^  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Hon.  John  Burch,  President. 

A.  W.  Potter,  Vice  President, 

Seba  Murphy,  Treasurer. 

Lewis  Darrab,  A.  G.  Bate^,  B,  F.  Fjfieid,  E.  Kims,  George  Willard, 
Executive  Committee. 

E.  G.  Morton,  Secretary. 


I.  MOST  GO  MS  KY. 


r  President  and  the  Executive 

r  to  entertain  you  for  a  time  on 

r  interests  as  an  agricultural 


Fellow  Citizess — By  request  of  y 
Committee  of  the  society,  I  will  endeavoi 
a  subject  immediately  connected  ^ 
people. 

After  a  season  of  toil  in  the  various  avocations  of  industrial  life,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  assemble  with  the  products  of  our  labor  and  our  handi- 
work, as  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  our  efforts  have  been 
crowned,  and  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  "seed  time  and  har- 
vest shall  not  fail." 
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The  mental  aud  physical  coQstruotion  of  man  is  such  tliac  unremitting 
toil  and  close  application  debilitates,  and  if  persevered  in,  destroys  that 
buoyancy  and  vivacity  of  life  so  essential  to  our  happiness  as  social  be- 
ings, to  obviate  which,  feasts  and  games  were  instituted  and  practiced  at 
a  very  remote  period.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  to  hold  their 
annual  feasts,  "And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  first  fruits  of  thy  labors, 
which  thou  hast  sown  in  the  field,  and  the  feast  of  my  gathering,  which 
is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of 
the  field,"  at  which  they  joined  in  praise  and  adoration  to  the  giver  of 
all  good  gifts,  that  bountiful  benefactor  who  caused  the  earth  to  teem 
with  abundance,  and  to  bring  forth  in  acquisition  to  their  toil. 

We,  also,  have  our  seasons  of  toil,  and  during  the  growing  season  are 
confined  at  home  by  our  scverai  avocations.  How  lit  then  that  we 
should  have  a  relaxation  from  business,  and  come  up  to  a  feast  of  the 
gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  where  we  may  also  exhibit  of  the 
abundance  with  which  our  efforts  have  been  blessed,  congratulate  our 
friends  upon  their  prosperity,  and  receive  their  commendations  for  our 

For  variety  and  productiveness  of  the  soil,  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  market,  there  are  few  localities  more  desirable  than 
Monroe  county,  yet  judging  from  the  estensive  tracts  of  unimproved 
land,  equal  in  fertility  to  anv  m  thp  world  these  several  idvantages  do 
not  appear  to  he  appreciated  by  those  seeking  homes  m  the  west. 

Our  annual  exhibitions  iemonstrate  a  gradual  improvement  and  an 
increasing  interest  in  all  that  pertims  ti  aut-c^fu!  eultnation;  and,  as 
a  community,  we  were  neier  more  prosperous,  though  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  to  that  degree  of  excp|leni,e  to  which  we  shoull  attain,  and  to 
which  we  may  arrive  by  a  judicious  husbanding  ot  our  resources. 

We  cultivate  too  much  land  It  the  labor  bestjned  were  expended 
upon  half  the  number  of  acres,  our  products  would  he  more  and  our  ex- 
penses less.  NotwilhatanJing  there  are  many  good  farmers  in  the 
county  who  are  becoming  wealthy  by  agriLulture,  the  majority  are  barely 
able  to  corae  out  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  some  fall  behind,  es- 
pecially in  a  season  hke  the  present,  when  their  main  dependance,  the 
wheat  crop,  lias  failed.  This  should  not  be ;  every  person  who  cultivates 
a  soil  adapted  to  so  great  a  variety  of  products,  can  so  bestow  their  labor 
as  to  realize  remunerative  returns  if  properly  applied. 
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I  have  said  that  we  cultivate  too  much  land,  which  mean?  that  we 
apreacl  our  labor  over  too  much  surface,  and  of  necessity  must  keep  it 
enclosed,  by  which  we  incur  very  heavy  exjjensa  for  fencing,  and  not 
unfrequently  have  merely  an  apolony  for  a  fence,  one  that  promotes  Vi- 
cious habits  in  onr  stock,  testing  strongly  the  forbearance  and  good  will 
of  our  neighbors, 

YoH  will  perceive  by  tie  tenor  of  my  remarks  that  I  have  taken  our 
short-comings  in  ^riculture,  and  the  routine  of  life  more  immediately 
connected  therewith,  for  my  subject— a  subject,  although  not  ao  pleasant 
to  contemplate,  yet  if  properly  heeded,  will  bo  attended  with  more  ben- 
eficial results  than  to  glide  over  the  bright  side  of  the  fields  of  life  with- 
out casting  an  eya  into  the  nooks  and  comers,  or  endeavoring  to  eradi- 
cate the  thistles,  and  other  useless  and  pernicious  weeds  which  are  con- 
tinually encroaching  upon  our  domain. 

By  endeavoring  to  plan  largely,  we  are  compelled  to  work  early  and 
late,  and  to  employ  much  exti«  labor,  and  at  prices  precluding  the  idea 
of  there  being  anything  left  in  the  way  of  gain ;  or,  as  is  often  the  casei 
we  endeavor  fo  accomplish  too  much  within  our  own  means,  thereby 
depriving  ourselves  and  our  families  of  that  relaxation  and  social  inter- 
course requisite  to  their  well  being,  conducive  to  health  and  promotive 
of  future  happiness. 

We  have  no  spare  hours  at  our  command  to  appropriate  to  the  im- 
pi-ovement  of  the  mind  or  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues — it  is  one 
continued  drudge,  drudge,  drudge.  We  prepare  our  ground  in  a  hur- 
ry, and  plant  in  a  hurry;  we  till  in  a  hurry,  and  any  thing  done  hur- 
riedly is  seldom  well  done,  and  if  there  is  a  tune  when  we  are  not  hur- 
ried, it  is  at  tie  harvest  when  light  crops  are  easily  secured. 

Or,  if  we  succeed  in  raising  good  crops,  as  many  do,  it  is  at  ruinous 
rates  to  the  future  productiveness  of  a  soil  thus  managed.  By  neglect 
of  skill  and  proper  attention  in  cultivation,  the  whole  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  soil,  which  will  in  process  of  time  becotae  exhausted,  and  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  it  is  much  easier  to  preserve  our  land  in  its 
natural  fertility  than  to  renovate  it  when  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  prc- 
perties. 

We  create  a  distaste  for  agricultural  pursuits.  A  life  where  all  is  toil, 
and  that,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  of  the  most  laborious  kind,  is  adop- 
ted from  necessity,  and  not  fj'om  choice,  by  our  young  men,  who  to 
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evade  it,  resort  to  mechanicat,  commercial  aad  piofessioua)  pursuits,  in 
which,  though  many  succeed,  very  many  do  not  arrive  to  that  degree  of 
eminence  they  might  attain,  were  the  same  energy  and  assiduity  intel- 
ligently applied  to  agriculture. 

By  taxing  our  whole  resources  upon  field  labor,  we  are  forced  to  neg- 
lect many  minor,  ttough  no  less  important  improvements,  around  our 
dwellings,  such  as  the  setting  of  shade  trees,  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
and  ornamenting  our  premises,  thereby  contributing  to  the  health,  pleas- 
ure, and  contentment  which  should  predominate  in  the  household  of  ev- 
ery farmer 

If  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  our  aim,  (and  it  should  be  with  all  in- 
telligent beings,)  we  do  not  attain  it  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
especially  if  obtained  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  physical  and  mental 
energies  Unless  bles9ed  with  iron  constitutions,  we  are  left  with  the 
frame  of  a  man,  but  are  bereft  of  the  vigor  and  vital  energy  of  man- 
hood 

The  question  then  arises :  how  shall  we  then  so  manage  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  our  labor  and  investments  as  to  mate  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture pleasant  and  desirable  ? 

An  important  and  indispensable  object  to  be  attained  is  to  bring  to 
our  aid  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence.  We  cultivate  the  soil  and  it 
brings  forth,  yet  we  do  not  know  the  constituent  properties  of  the  soil 
nor  of  the  products,  ^^'e  know  from  esperience,  (sometimes  dearly 
bought,)  that  certain  crops  are  well  adapted  to  certain  soils,  and  are  not 
at  all  adapted  to  others;  but  we  know  from  observation  and  experience 
that  wheat,  our  staple  commodity,  grows  luxuriantly  on  our  rich  alluvi- 
on soils.  We  also  know,  or  our  millers  do,  tbat  mach  of  it  is  shrunken 
or  well  besprinkled  with  chess.  We  know  that  soils  rich  in  vegetable 
depofiits  Jo  not  contain  all  the  materiil&  neiessary  to  perfect  the  growth 
of  wheit  Lime,  oi  phosphate  of  lime,  may  not  exist  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient for  the  berr\  vet  its  absence  could  hardlv  be  detected  without 
analj  i=  Silica  ma\  u  t  exist  to  gne  'trength  and  tenacity  to  tlie 
straw  TLe  os^de  of  iron  miy  be  m  e\ce6=  Sulphury'  icid  may  su- 
perabound  let  with  our  limitel  knowledge  m  the  science  of  agiicui- 
ture  we  hirdlv  know  what  to  idmmister  as  pallnti\ea  oi  correctives. 
Some  ot  I  =  a  sume  to  I  now  friin  the  general  and  botanical  arrange- 
ment of  plants  their  \egetille  ]bi     1  iv  inl  le  pNUp  anatomy,  that 
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it  ia  imposail)l8  for  wheat  to  become  cliess,  others  are  equally  si 
that  it  does.  These  difficulties,  and  the  cloud  of  ignorance  overshadow- 
ing us,  may  ail  be  obviated  and  dispelled  by  increasing  knowledge  in 
our  profession. 

Culti\ate  no  more  land  than  can  be  cultivated  well  with  reasonable 
labor.  Immoderate  and  long  continued  exertion  creates  disquietude, 
depresses  the  physical  and  vital  powers,  leaving  the  system  subject  to 
disease,  which  not  nnfrequently  comes  upon  us,  induced  by  over  exer- 
tion. Exercise  your  mental  as  well  as  your  physical  qualifications  in  all 
yoa  do — do  it  skiSfuUy  and  you  will  save  much  eitra  labor.  I  hazard 
nothing  by  the  assertion  that  one  fourth  the  labor  of  man  and  team  re- 
quired in  plowing  might  be  saved  by  a  akillful  adjustment  of  the  plow. 
Good  plowing  saves  much  in  the  after  culture,  and  ia  a  pleasant  part  of 
farm  labor;  whereas  a  plow  not  properly  arranged  or  guaged,  held  by 
a  person  without  skill  to  manage  it,  goes  routing  and  tearing  througli 
the  ground.  The  holder,  performing  all  sorts  of  antics,  besides  losing 
his  patience  and  abusing  his  team,  contaminates  the  purity  of  a  virgin 
soil,  forfeits  all  reasonable  expectations  to  the  legitimate  products  of  his 
land,  and  after  combatting  rank  growth  of  weeds  during  the  season,  clo- 
ses up  with  a  light  crop,  sells  out  and  goes  west,  where  they  say  land 
will  produce  without  cultivation. 

Introduce  a  variety  of  crops,  and  in  so  doing,  endeavor  to  have  them 
come  in  succession,  that  none  may  be  neglected  in  their  proper  time  o' 
culture.  Also  introduce  system  in  your  operations,  by  planning  your 
work  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  Look  over  your  ground, 
estimate  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  be  expended  on  each  parcel, 
the  force  you  can  employ,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  it,  having  all 
these  determined  with  reasonable  certainty,  go  ahead  with  energy  and 
perseverence,  and  with  good  seed  and  successful  cultivation  you  need 
not  doubt  the  award  of  a  beneficent  providence. 

There  is  no  avocation  where  much  reading  is  so  necessary  or  more  sure- 
ly rewarded  than  that  of  the  farmer.  By  it  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  the  experience  of  those 
eminent  in  the  business,  the  requirements  of  the  world  for  every  dispo- 
sible  product,  and  its  probable  value. 

We  may  also  learn  the  properties  of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  its  adapta- 
tion to  particular  crops,  what  exists  and  what  is  necessary  to  be  supplied, 
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the  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  raisiDg  of  certain  crops,  as  smut, 
rust,  blight,  Hessian  fly,  and  waevil  in  wheat,  rot  ia  potatoes,  tie  extir- 
pation of  the  grub  or  cut  worm  in  our  com  fields,  as  also  the  character 
of  the  insect  tribes  which  are  committiog  depredations  on  our  fiuit 
trees.  We  also  have  need  lo  know  the  nature,  constitutioDal  disposi- 
tion and  liability  to  disease  of  our  various  kinds  of  stock,  how  best  to 
promote  their  growth,  how  to  preserve  them  in  healtb,  and  how  to  re- 
store them  when  attacked  by  disease. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  the  prejudice  once  existing  against  "book 
farming"  is  being  dispelled,  and  we  are  more  willing  to  learn  from  the 
practical  experience  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  talent  to  scientific 
investigations  and  practical  tests,,  and  given  publicity  to  the  result  for 
fie  benefit  of  those  not  qualified  to  make  the  research. 

In  view  of  the  many  depredations  on  the  wheat  crop,  it  behooves  us 
to  turn  our  attention  to  other  sources,  Fortunately  we  are  so  situated 
as  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  market  for  anything  we  may  raise.  Our 
stock,  fruit,  grain  and  vegetables,  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  facilities  of 
transportation  will  always  secure  to  us  remunerative  prices. 

Should  we  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  raising  of  wheat  extensively) 
for  a  time,  it  will  be  no  great  calamity — taking  into  consideration  the 
expense  attending  it,  and  the  eshaustion  of  the  eoil,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  good  paying  crop.  There  are  other  resources  more  reliable 
and  which  make  as  good  returns,  among  which  is  the  rearing  of  stock; 
by  turning  our  attention  to  that,  we  retain  the  growth  of  our  fields  id 
grass  and  hay  in  the  form  of  manure  on  the  premises,  and  our  lands 
will  be  enriched  in  the  process,  ^^'e  may  witli  safety  engage  exten- 
sively in  the  dairy  business;  the  culture  of  Indian  com  is  also  a  good 
business  and  pays  well  in  connection  with  the  dairy. 

We  can  raise  our  pigs  with  the  offal  of  the  dairy  and  fatten  Iheai 
with  our  corn,  while  our  butler,  cheese  and  pork  will  command  cash  at 
paying  prices. 

The  cultivation  of  good  fruit  is  also  a  lucrative  business,  securing 
pleasure  and  profit-— one  hitherto  quite  too  much  neglected.  In  no 
way  can  we  make  an  investment  which  will  secure  more  ample  returns 
than  by  tie  propagation  and  culture  of  fruit.  Our  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  to  its  growth,  and  it  has  an  aroma  superior  to  eastern  fruit  of 
the  same  variety,  and  commands  fair  prices  jn  the  eastern  markets.     But 
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we  need  not  lack  for  a  market  nearer  boir^a ;  it  should  enter  mcire  large- 
ly into  the  consumption  of  everv  family, 

To  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  choicfi  fruits,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  we  proceed  inlelligentiy.  We  should  know  the  nature  of 
the  soils  and  manures  adapted  to  their  growth,  and  their  infhienoeB 
upon  particular  varieties  of  fruile,  the  degree  of  fertility  reijuired ;  also 
their  mode  of  growth  and  bearing,  their  hardiness  and  productivenesB^ 
the  most  approved  and  successful  way  of  pruning,  gathering  »nd  secu- 
ring. 

In  this  most  lucrative,  pleasant  and  desirable  employment,  we  aie 
much  assisted  by  the  esperiecce  of  those  who  have  made  Horticulture 
their  particular  study,  but  very  much  will  depend  on  our  experience  and 
close  observation.  It  is  not  profitable  to  attempt  to  cultivate  too  great 
a  variety.  Select  some  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  those  noted  for 
their  eariy  maturity,  medium  size,  richness  of  flavor,  as  well  as  for  their 
adaptation  to  culinary  purposes,  and  for  their  hardiness  and  long  keep- 
ing; consult,  in  a  measure,  the  requirements  of  the  markets.  Cultivate 
well,  prune  judiciously,  and  you  will  have  secured  a  permanent  and 
fruitful  source  of  present  enjoyment  and  future  prosperity. 

We  may  also  engage  lai^ely  in  the  production  of  clover  f-eed,  an  ar- 
ticle always  in  good  demand,  and  at  fair  prices,  in  the  raising  of  which 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  improved,  its  rich  foliage  drawing  much  of 
its  required  nutriment  from  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  and  shading 
the  ground  protects  itself  from  eitremes  of  drouth;  also  favoring  by 
its  dense  shade,  a  nitrous  deposit  in  the  soil,  its  long  roots  extending 
deeply,  furnish  much  vegetable  nutriment  for  succeeding  crops, 

I  have  remarked  that  in  no  avocation  js  much  reading  more  necee- 
6ary,  or  more  surely  rewarded  than  in  agriculture.  Much  thinking  is 
also  necessary.  It  is  as  essential  to  success  that  our-minds  should  be 
inured  to  labor,  and  both  repay  in  the  most  ample  manner  all  efforts 
bestowed  upon  them.  All  great  achievements  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  powerful  thinking  mind,  sustained  by  the  endurance  of  the  mus- 
cular body.  In  all  we  do,  the  latter  should  be  subservient  to  the  for- 
mer, as  it  is  secondary  in  its  nature,  and  designed  to  execute  what  the 
former  had  conceived.  All  that  man  has  yet  brought  forth  as  the  result 
of  his  skill,  ingenuity  and  perseverance  had  a  previous  existence  as  the 
subject  of  his  thought.     The  great  misfortune  with  \is  as  a  class  is  in 
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Iha  imperfect  manoer  of  bestowing  the  eaergiea  of  the  mind  to  the 
arooations  of  the  body.  We  are  content  to  do  the  physical  labor,  and 
let  others  do  the  thinking.  T!ie  effect  haa  been  to  make  the  one  a 
despot,  the  other  a  slave ;  to  degrade  bodily  labor,  even  while  furnish- 
ing the  man  of  thought  the  meata  that  rendered  his  existence  possible. 
Our  labor  is  often  ill  directed  and  unsatisfactory  in  practical  resulta,  from 
the  neglect  of  mature  reflection.  We  press  forward  with  an  energy 
and  perseverance  worthy  of  success,  yet  without  mature  deliberation  or 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  properties  of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  the  kinds 
of  produce  best  adapted  to  its  production,  or  how  we  can  best  raise  them 
and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  with  the  leasi  amount  of  labor,  on  the 
smallest  quantity  of  land,  and  the  prospective  demand  for  the  products 
when  raised. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  on  most  soil  it  is  not  profitable  to  raise 
a  succession  of  crops  of  the  same  genus  or  species;  hence  we  do  not 
rMse  wheat  after  wheat;  and  why?  Because  expei'ience has  taught  us 
that  it  exhausts  the  soil.  Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  scientific  investigation — what  were  tbe  original  elements 
constituting  the  soil;  what  have  been  absorbed  by  the  crops;  to  what 
extent,  and  how  much  ecoDoraicaJiy  returned;  what  agency  iiaa  the  sun 
and  atmosphere  in  the  perfection  of  the  crops,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  soil ;  what  are  the  constituent  properties  of  the  crop  i-aised ;  of  what 
is  the  berry  and  tie  straw  composed ;  do  the  elements  exist  in  the  soil : 
if  not,  what  needs  to  be  supplied;  are  any  in  excess;  if  so,  how  couE' 
teracted;  bow  can  we  most  effectually  guard  against  diseases  and 
redatjons  to  which  it  is  subject?  These  and  numerous  other  questions 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  inquiring  mind,  furnishing  room  for  re 
flection  and  research^  thought  and  investigation,  and  who  is  so  much  in 
terested  in  the  development  sni  elucidation  as  the  practical  farmer 
Ib  solving  tht.  "  questions  the  mmd  bv  its  active  participation,  may,  for 
the  first  time  make  the  Ji&i.overy  that  it  possesses  capacities  hitherto 
unknown  to  itself  many  a  dormant  energy  may  be  aroused,  that  will 
give  new  vigor  to  the  mmd  and  escite  new  inquiries,  urging  it  on  to  the 
further  acquiaiticn  of  kn  wleige  in  the  line  of  its  profession. 

Nor  would  we  be  willing  to  stop  here — being  conscious  of  our  hmited 
knowledge,  we  'ihall  realize  Ihe  ne^esaiti  of  giving  our  sons  a  more  tho- 
rough education  than  we  Lad  the  ability  to  obtain.    Wo  shall  be  prompt- 
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ed  to  insist,  not  merely  on  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  some 
department  of  our  State  University,  which  none  go  to  hear,  save  those 
who  are  wealthy,  or  are  in  attendance  preparatory  to  other  professioBB, 
but  upon  an  institution  devoted  wholly  to  the  scienees  most  immediate- 
ly connected  with  sericulture,  where  they  may  learn  that  to  he  eminentr 
ly  successful  in  their  agricultural  avocations,  aeienca  is  as  necessary  as 
aies; 

Where  after  having  been  instructed,  not  only  in  the  science  but  by 
practical  experience,  they  may  return  to  us  to  reduce  to  practice  im- 
proved methods  of  farming,  infusing  into  the  lethargic  mind  of  the  ag- 
riculturist new  energy,  and  demonstrating  that  in  the  routine  of  duties 
pertaining  to  the  life  of  a  farmer,  there  is  much  work  for  the  brain  as 
well  as  for  the  muscle ; 

To  teach  us  how,  without  tWe  art  of  the  alchymist,  we  may  change 
earth  into  gold ;  how,  by  the  exercise  of  the  physical  in  subserviency  to 
the  mental  faculties,  we  may  give  dignity  to  labor. 

Having  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  profits  and  advantages  attending 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  I  would  not  detain  you  longer  on  the  subject, 
were  it  not  for  the  little  attention  given  to  this  pleasant,  profitable  and 
recreative  employment  by  the  farming  community  generally.  Were  it 
in  my  power  to  fix  a  standard  to  which  every  one  must  attain,  before 
entitled  to  the  honorable  name  of  farmer,  I  would  make  as  an  impor- 
tant requisite,  the  cultivation  of  a  choice  variety  of  fruits  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  no  way  can  we  contribute  more  to  the  health,  pleasure* 
and  gratification  of  our  families  and  friends,  than  by  providing  an  abun- 
dance of  the  choice  varieties  of  fruiL  The  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry 
and  grape,  and  the  variety  of  berry  fruit,  are  whea  used  judiciously, 
healthy  and  nutritious,  and  are  easily  propagated;  giving  pleasant  and 
useful  employment  to  parenti  and  children  contributing  essentially  to 
the  t    mat  on  of  n]    t  ou  hab  L  and  hom    pleasures. 

In  the  em  n  scene  t  ou  youthf  1  lay  on  what  do  we  fix  our 
mnl  wthmoe  omjla  n  y  thin  pon  the  g  od  old  home,  surround- 
ed by  the  pea    pea  h  plu     an      he    y  a  range  I  for  utility  as  well  as 

nament  w  th  the      h    1  n  a  by  -md  the  f  u  t  garden  all  laden  in 

the    seabon  w thmeltiTi^  luB  o     fut      Th       cenes  are  hallowed  in 

e    Uect  n   not  only  ^  the  place  of  o     b  th,  but  from  the  many 
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sportive  pleasures  and  imioeent  gratiaeatiuns  enjoyed  iu  their  shade,  lux- 
uriaticg  ou  the  delicious  fruiL 

Parents,  would  jou  have  jour  homes  pleasant,  invitiig,  and  moie  de- 
sirable than  any  other  place  for  jour  eliildren — ornament  them  with 
fruit  and  shatle  trees.  It  is  not  the  noble  edifice,  however  symmetrioal 
in  ila  proportions,  not  the  neatly  arranged  out  buildings  and  well  man- 
aged farm,  which  possess  the  only  attraction,  these  are  merely  the  out- 
lines— fruit,  shade  and  flowers  ai-e  tlie  finishing  tints,  which  give  en- 
chautmeat  to  the  view,  and  captivate  the  mind  of  youth  and  of  age,  in- 
stiiling  into  it  a  pleasurable  emotion,  and  exercising  over  it  a  happy  and 
benign  influence. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  pleasures,  employments  and  comforts  of  home,  an  em- 
ployment in  which  not  only  the  farmer,  hut  the  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
and  the  professional  man  may  participate  with  advantage  to  bodily 
health,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  active  life,  as  well 
as  for  pecuniary  interest.  iN'o  person  should  be  so  wholly  absorbed  with 
his  buBineas  as  not  to  be  able  to  cultivate  &  garden,  and  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  Lire  a  gardener  to  lay  out  our  groundB,  and  keep  them  in 
order,  but  that  we  take  the  spade  and  hoe  in  our  own  hands,  and  having 
prepared  the  ground  tliat  we  allot  to  each  member  of  the  family,  a  plot 
for  tbeif  particular  cultivation,  giving  suet  advice  and  aid  as  may  be 
necessary,  yet  leaving  the  responsibility  upon  the  occupant;  inspire 
them  with  an  ambition  to  excel,  encourage  them  by  your  example  and 
the  prospect  of  gain,  induce  them  to  habits  of  early  rising  and  practical 
industry,  and  with  proper  mental  and  moral  culture,  we  will  have  made 
sure  the  foundation,  and  paved  the  way  to  future  prosperity. 

We  do  not  need  the  floating  gardens  of  the  Chinese,  the  hanging  gar- 
decs  of  the  Persians,  nor  the  fountain  gardens  of  the  Arabians,  ours  are 
household  gardens,  the  runway  for  infancy,  the  laboratory  for  youth,  and 
of  contemplation  and  meditation  for  maturer  age.  Eden  and  Gethsem- 
ane  have  made  them  sacred  in  our  associations.  It  was  there  man 
was  placed  in  sinless  purity,  and  there  our  Savior  retired  in  prayer  and 
supplication  for  a,  benighted  and  sinful  people. 

Although  agriculture  as  a  science  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  its  infan- 
^,  each  day  and  each  year  developing  to  us  new  light,  opening  to  our 
\isionB  new  sources  of  enjoyment  and  ne«"  incentives  to  action,  yet  iu- 
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dustry  and  perseverance  have  accomplisiied  much  in  producing  a  talia- 
maaie  cliange  in  the  appearance  of  our  country.  It  is  but  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  this  beautiful  peninsula,  now  teeming  with  wealth  and 
all  the  elementa  and  enjoyments  of  refined  life,  was  almost  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  When  the  wide  spreading  prairie  was  the  pre-emption  of 
tlie  wolf — the  deep-tangled  forest,  a  resort  and  cover  for  the  bear — while 
tlje  noble  deer  with  extended  nostril,  antlers  wide  and  symmetry  of  form 
went  careering  through  our  woody  lawns.  The  Indian,  the  native  of 
the  forest  was,  escept  to  a  limited  extent,  its  onlj-  occupant,  when  lliis, 
the  favorite  land  of  Pontiac  and  Tecuraseh  waa,  though  beautiful,  an  un- 
cultivated waste.  Now,  what  do  we  behold'  A  land  made  vocal  by 
the  busy  hum  of  industrial  life.  A  land  which  industry,  guided  by  sa- 
gacity and  intelligence,  has  covered  all  over  with  blessings.  A  land 
where  wisdom  and  virtue  ate  appreciated,  and  honest  industiy  meets  its 
just  reward.  Can  the  wheels  of  prosperity  now  rolling  with  such  velo- 
city be  reversed,  and  carry  ns  backward  on  the  highway  of  life  ?  Should 
we  relax  our  vigilance,  and  close  our  benevolent  institutions,  how  soon, 
0  !  how  soon,  would  luxury  and  sensuality,  the  concomitants  of  igno- 
rance and  vice,  hang  over  uslike  an  incubus,  destroying  our  proud  mon- 
uments of  wealth,  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Why  is  it  that  Greece  and  Rome,  once  the  proud  monarchs  of  the 
world,  the  land  of  a  Solon,  an  Ariatides,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Socrates  and  De- 
mosthenes, of  a  Seneca,  a  Cicero  and  the  home  of  the  Caaars,  are  now 
sunken  in  ignorance  and  sensuality  S  Why  have  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
Italy  and  Spain,  onoe  the  gardens  of  the  world,  lost  their  enchantment ; 
their  rich  vineyards  and  fertile  fields  changed  to  a  desert  range  and  an 
arid  waste? 

Ignorance,  the  parent  of  sloth,  indolence  and  luxury,  the  incentives  to 
vice,  mental  and  physical  inactivity,  have  cast  a  blight  over  the  vine  and 
the  corn  blade,  and  changed  their  verdure  and  sunshine  to  penury  and 
want.  Our  social  compact  rests  on  a  surer  basis.  Our  institutions,  be- 
uevolenf,  philanthropic  and  social,  are  the  conceptions  of  the  wise  heads 
and  pure  hearts  of  our  own  people.  Our  days  are  not  spent  in  idle 
pageantry,  nor  our  nights  in  revelry  and  dissipation.  Time,  as  well  as 
health  and  the  energies  of  the  mind,  to  us  are  treasure.  Our  depen- 
dence on  that  Being  who  gave  us  blessings,  our  obligations  to  society, 
and  our  own  well  being  forbid  that  we  should  squander  the  one,  or 
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abuse  the  others.  We  are  admonished  by  the  past  to  advance  step  bj 
step,  with  expanding  minds  and  conceptions  on  a  broader  basis,  to  a  pro- 
gressive future.  Thus  with  the  freest  thought  and  the  greatest  liberty 
of  action,  consistent  with  a  well  ordered  Eociety,  we  are  verging  rapidly 
to  broader  fields  of  usefulness  in  political  and  social  life.  I  cannot  per- 
mit this  occasion  to  pass,  without  expressing  to  the  ladies  of  Monroe  the 
thanks  of  the  society  for  their  assiduity  in  contributing  to  the  interest  of 
this  festive  meeting  by  the  exhibition  of  thoir  skill  in  construction,  har- 
mony and  chasteness  in  the  arrangement  of  their  handiwort,  exhibited 
in  Flora!  Hall.  You  have  given  your  hands  to  the  spindle,  ihey  have 
laid  hold  of  the  (iistafij  and  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  needy;  you 
have  made  unto  yourselves  coverings  of  tapestry,  and  clotliing  of  silk 
and  purple,  your  works  praise  you  in  the  gates.  Though  man  be  the 
material  organism  in  the  conception,  development  and  execution  of  all 
great  enterprises,  woman  is  the  immaterial  the  sou]  the  spirit  and  the 
life. 

Finally,  fellow  citizens,  members  of  th  assoc  at  on  let  us  ngratu- 
late  ourselves  and  the  community  on  the  p  pe  ty  of  this  etv,  its 
eminent  success  sided  by  the  education  1  n  titut  ons  n  a  m  d  t,  in 
disseminating  useiul  information  in  our  e  ftl  a  at  on  p  ng  up 
to  us  and  posterity  a  new  and  improvei  u  al  m  a!  and  nt  il  tyal 
sphere. 
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OAKLAND  COUNTY. 


The  eixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, was  held  at  tte  Court  House,  in  the  village  of  Pontiac,  on  Tuefi- 
day,  January  3d,  A.  D^  1654. 

Hon.  Charlee  Baldwin,  the  President  of  the  Society,  took  the  chair 
and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion  of  Moses  Wianer,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  title  to  the  lot  of  land  now  held  by  John  P.  Lo 
Roy,  Moses  Wisner  and  Charles  Baldwin,  known  as  the  Fair  Ground, 
be  deeded  by  them  to  such  person  or  peroona  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  Society  may  direct,  in  trust 
for  said  society;  and  iu  case  said  society  become  extinct,  that  the  eame 
be  then  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  in  the  countj 
of  Oakland. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  officeie  of  this  society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

President — Hon.  Charles  Baldwin,  of  Avon. 

Vice  Fresidents — Albert  Terry,  Avon;  "\Vm.  T.  Snow,  Addison; 
Thomas  C.  Beach,  Bloomfield;  Ira  P.  Thurston,  Brandon;  Mark  A. 
Green,  Commerce;  Andrew  C.  Walker,  Farmington;  Horatio  Wright, 
Groveland;  Oliver  P.  Davison,  Highland;  Charles  I.  Harback,  Holly; 
Thomas  Johnson,  Independence;  William  Harman,  Lyon;  Robert 
Thompson,  Mtlford;  Gideon  Scott,  Novi;  Hiram  Morgan,  Oakland; 
William  H.  Powell,  Oxford;  Elijah  B.  Clark,  Orion;  Walter  Whit- 
neld,  Pontiac;  Asa  Reynolds,  Rose; 'Nelson  Schuyler,  Royal  Oak; 
Charles  V.  Babeoek,  f^oiithfield;  Alexander  T.  Bush,  Springfield; 
SO 
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Jamea  Bailey,  Troy;  Isaac    I.  Voorhia^,    Waterford;  Josepli    Coates, 
West  BlooaifieJd;  Edmafid  V.  B^kman,  White  Lake, 

Treasurer — Samuel  E.  Beacb,  of  Pontiac, 

Recording  Secretary — Joseph.  E.  EowmaQ,  of  Pontiac, 

Correspondmg  Secretary — Wm.  W.  Phelps,  of  Pontiac. 

Besoliied,  That  the  second  ai'ticte  of  the  constitution  of  this  society 
be  so  amended  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

'■Article  2.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  Preaident,  one 
Vice  President  for  each  Kepresentative  District  in  the  County,  a  Treas- 
urerer,  P.ecording  SecJ^tary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary  and  an  Esecu- 
tiva  Committee  of  ten  members  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The 
above  officers  shall  be  elected  by  bailot  and  by  a  majority  of  the  vote^ 
cast  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  (except  tiio  Vice  Presidents, 
who  shall  be  chosen  viva  voce,)  and  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  chosen  in  tbeir  places.'' 

The  above  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee : 

Nelson  W.  Clark,  Clarkston;  Moses  Wisner,  Pontiac;  Morgan  L. 
Brooks,  Novi;  Harrison  Voorhies,  White  Lake;  James  Bailey,  Troy; 
John  Thomas,  Oxford;  George  Satterlee,  Bloomfleld;  Linus  Cone,  Troy ; 
Hiram  Barritt  C  mmer  e    Anlrew  C  Wa'ker  Farmington. 

On  motion  of  Jo  eph  Coit  s 

Eesol'ced,  That  each  member  o  th  k  oty  shall  have  the  privilega 
of  entering  art  cles  at  the  county  la  r  n  his  own  name,  or  the  name  of 
any  member  of  has  fam  Iv  e    eft  male    o  er  21  years  of  age. 

On  motion  ot  J  dge  ^  an  \  alkenlurgh 

Resolved,  That  a  comm  ttee  oe  appo  nied  by  the  Presid'ent  to  pre- 
pare a  memo  al  to  be  presentei  to  the  Legishture  of  this  State,  at 
their  nest  meetm^  f^y'S  ^^^  "  rpof^t  n  of  the  Oakland  County 
Agricultural  Socetv 

JudgeiVan  '\  ilkecbur^h  J  hn  P  Le  Pop  vaA  Moses  Wisner,  were 
appointed  sa  d   omm  ttee 

The  societ    the    alio    n   1 

OHAPLES  BALDWIN, 

President. 

Joseph  R.  Bowman,  Sec'ii. 
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At  a  meeting  of  Ibe  executive  committee  of  tbe  Oakland  Countj 
Agricultural  Society,  held  pursuant  to  nofice,  on  the  2d  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1S64,  present, 

Hiram  Barritt,  Nelson  W.  Clark,  George  Satterlee,  Morgan  L,  Brooks, 
Moses  Wisner,  JoLn  Thomas — Executive  C'ommiltee. 

Joseph  R.  Bowman,  Secretary. 

The  President  being  absent,  Hiram  Barritt,  Esq.,  was  cliosen  Chair- 
man,  pro  tem. 

Resolved,  That  ive  now  proceed  to  business. 

On  motion  of  Nelson  W.  Clark,  the  following  preamble  and  rasolu- 
tioBB  were  then  adopted ; 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Oakland,  at 
their  last  session,  on  the  4tli  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1854,  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

Sesolvsd.  By  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Oakland, 
that  a  deed  be  made  of  the  agricultural  lot  Ui  the  village  of  Pontiao; 
Provided,  That  said  village  lease  to  the  Agricultural  Society  said  lot 
free  of  charge,  so  long  as  eaid  society  shall  need  it  for  that  object. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  Oakland  County  pay  to  the  Esec- 
utive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  County  of  Oakland, 
the  money  raised  by  said  county  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  the  year 
1863,  to  be  expended  as  follows,  to  wit, ;  Sii  hundred  dollars  to  be 
paid  on  premiums,  and  the  balance  to  be  expended  for  other  objects 
specified  in  said  law.  The  Treasurer  of  the  county  of  Oakland  shall 
withhold  the  money  above  alluded  to  until  the  deed  is  made  and  exe- 
cuted by  John  P.  Le  Roy,  Moses  Wisner  and  Charles  Baldwin,  to  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Pontiac  and  their  successors 
in  office,  and  a  certificate  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  given  and  received 
by  the  Treasurer  of  Oakland  county  of  the  fact. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  Wm.  Button,  adopted  on  the  19th 
Jay  of  October  last  past,  repugnant  to  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  above  resolutions,  together  with  all  otber  resolutions  relative  to  the 
same  subject  matter  inconsistent  with  the  last  above  resolutions  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  John  P.  LeRoy,  Moses  Wisner  and  Charles  Baldwin 
be  authorized  to  deed  the  grounds  known  as  the  Fair  Grounds,  to  the 
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corporation  of  tlie  village  of  Pontiac,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Oakland  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  case  said  Society  shall 
hereafter  become  extinct,  that  their  said  land  shall  he  kept  forever  free,  as 
public  ground?,  for  the  heneiit  of  the  citiiens  of  Oakland  county. 

Mesolveil,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultuta! 
Society  pay  to  Jolin  P.  LeRoy  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  pay 
all  debts  due  for  the  lot  known  as  the  Fair  Ground,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  thereby  incurred;  and  that  said  LeKoy  l>e  required  to  file 
vouchers  witb  the  secretary,  showing  the  disbursement  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  we  now  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  Court  House,  in 
Pontiac,  on  tbe  first  Thursday  of  May  neit,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  that  the  secretary  notify  the  members  of  the  adjourned  meet- 

JOSEPH  R.  BOWMAN, 

Recording  Secretary. 


At  an  adjouraed  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oak- 
land County  Agricultural  Society,  held  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the  Court 
House  in  Pontiac,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  1854;  present, 

Charles  Baldwin,  President. 

Joseph  R.  Bowman,  Recording  Secretary. 

Linus  Cone,  Nelson  W.  Clatk,  Morgan  L.  Brooks,  Harrison  Voorhies, 
George  H,  Satterlee,  James  Bailey,  Andrew  C.  Walker,  Hiram  Barritt, 
and  Mosea  Wisner,  Executive  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  hold  its  nest  annual  fair  at  the  Fair 
Ground  in  the  village  of  Pontiac,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  2Ut  and 
22d  days, of  September  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  be  awarded  in  pre- 
miums the  present  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Moses  Wisner,  he  a 
committee  Ui  revise  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Wisner,  Satterlee  and  Bowman,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  settle  with  John  P.  Le  Koy,  relative  to  disbursment  of  mon- 
ey for  remaining  incumbrances  on  fair  ground. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Pontiac,  on  Tuesday  the 
15th  day  of  August  next,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

J.  R.  BOWMAN,  Rec.  Secretary- 
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d  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Oakland 
OouDty  Agricultural  Society,  held  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the  Court 
House,  in  Poutiae,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1854, 
present, 

Charles  Baldwin,  President, 

Joseph  E.  Bowman,  Sec.  Secretary. 

Linus  Cone,  Andrew  C.  Walker,  Kelson  W.  Clail:,  Morgan  L. 
Brook^  James  Bailey — Executive  Commkiee. 

Mesilved,  That  Moses  Wisner  and  Joseph  R.  Bowman,  lie  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  fair. 

Hesolved,  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  he  and  they  are  here- 
by instructed  to  enlarge  the  building  called  Floral  Hal),  also  the  one  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  each  from  ten  or  s  vteen  ftet  m  length 

Resolved  further,  That  said  committee  are  hereby  authorised  to  ar 
range  said  buildings  aad  the  pens  for  amraala,  in  such  a  mauner  and 
form  aa  they  may  deem  most  suitab  b  and  comemeot 

^esfl^iief?,  That  said  committee  ■ire  here!:  >  'jIbo  empowerel  anl  dj 
rected  to  employ  gate  keepers  and  a  flicient  j  h  e  to  take  charge  of 
and  arrange  the  articles  entered  for  exhibition  and  also  to  furnish  sufii 
dent  provender  for  the  animals  on  exhibition 

The  committee  appointed  to  settle  with  John  P.  LeEoy,  in  relation 
to  disburamenls  of  money,  made  a  report  in  writing,  on  file,  which  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOSEPH  R.  BOWMAN, 

Sec.  Secrelary. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUM:; 

To  be  awai-ded  by  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  Society  at  their 
annual  eshibilion,  to  be  held  at  Pontiac  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  17th  and  13th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1855. 

CLASS  I, — CAITLE,  aUORI  HORSE, 

Judges. — Joel  T.  Griffin,  Ciarkston;  Wm.  Satterlee,  Birmingham; 
Andrew  C.  Walker,  Farmington, 
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Best  bull  3  years  old  or  over, .  _  _ $6  00 

2d  ■'        3           "          "          _ ,  4  00 

3d  "        3           "          "          _ 2  00 

BestbullS           "       4  00 

2d  "         2           "       _ 3  00 

3d  '■         2           "■       2  00 

Best  kill  I          "       - 3  00 

2d  "         I           '^       -. 2  00 

3d-'         1            ■'       100 

BeetMl  calf, 2  00 

2dbest    "       ,,  1  00 

Best  cow  3  years  old  or  over, 5  00 

3d  "        3          "          "          4  00 

3d  "        3          "          "           2  CO 

Best  heifer  2  years  oM, 4  00 

2d  »           2          "        3  00 

8d  "          2          "        1  00 

Best  heifer  !          " 3  00 

2d"           1          "        -  3  OO 

3d"           1          "        __ 100 

Best  heifer  calf, 3  00 

2d  lest      "       - 1  00 

CLASS  II. — CATTLE,  BEVOKB. 

Judges — Same  as  class  I. 

Best  lull  3  years  old  and  over, $6  00 

2d  "        3         "             "          __ 4  00 

3d"         3         ■'             "          2  00 

Bestbu]12         ■'       _ 4  00 

2d"        2         "        3  00 

3d  "         2         ■'       2  00 

Best  bull  1         ■'       3  00 

2d  "         1         "       2  00 

3d  "         1         ■'       1  00 

Beet  bull  calf, -.- 2  00 

Sdbest"       - I  00 

Best  cow  3  years  old  or   over, 5  00 
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2d  best  cow  3  jeare  o!d  or  over, ^i  00 

3d  "         3         "             '■■        -- 2  00 

Best  heifer  2  years  oltl, 4  00 

2d  "           2          ''        i  00 

3d  "           2                   1  00 

Best  heifer  1          "        3  00 

2d"           1          ■'        2  00 

3d  "           1          ^'        - 1  00 

Best  heifer  calf, , i  00 

2d  beat       "       1  00 

CLASS  Iir, CROSS  OF  BLOOD  CATTLE. 

Judges.— Riley  C.  Cone,  Troy;  H.  V.  D.  Boget,  Novi;  George  W. 
CoUine,  FarmiogtoD. 

Best  hull  8  years  o!d  or   over, 1^  00 

2d  "        3           -         ■'           - 4  00 

3d  "        3           "         ■'           3  00 

Best  bill!  2           ''      4  00 

2d  "        3            -'      3  OO 

3d  "        2           ■'      2  00 

Best  bull  1           ■'     3  00 

2d"        1           "      2  00 

3d  "        1           "      1  00 

BestbuU   calf, _ 2  00 

2d  best     "       1  00 

Beet  cow  3  years  old  or  over, 5  00 

2d  "        3           "         ■'          4  00 

3d  "       3           "        ■'           2  00 

Best  heifer  2       "       4  00 

2d"           2       "       2  00 

Sd  "          2       "         ■- 1  00 

Best  heifer  1       "      3  00 

3d"           I       ■'       2  00 

3d  "           1       "        1  00 

Best  heifer  calf, 3  00 

3d  best       "       - I  00 
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Judges. — Hanry  W.  Horton,  Gro\'eland;  Aaion  Chapman, 
ville;  Walter  WMtfield,  Pontiac, 
Best  bull  3  years  old  or  over, 


Beat  bull  1  "      , . 

2d  "        1  ''■       .. 

3d  "       :         «      .. 

Best  bull  calf, 

2d  best  '-      

Beat  cow  3  yeara  old  o 

2d  " 

8d  "        3 

Best  heifer  2       "       . 

2d  "  2       "      .. 


Best  heifer  calf, 

2d  best      "       

C'LA33  V. — WORKIKG  OXES,  STESF.S  AKD  FAT  CATTLE. 

Judges. — Leland  Green,  Farmington ;  John  M.  Norton,  Troy ; 
A.  DenisoD,  Troy. 


85  00 

4  00 

S  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

Best  yoke 
2d  best 

of  working  oxe 

a  5  years  old  or  over, 

5          "          ■■         

$6  00 

5  00 

3d     '' 

6          "          '■         

4  00 

Best 

'    ateere  4  year 

oU 

4  00 

2d  best 

"    4 

3  00 

3d    -^ 

'        "    4 

2  00 

Beat 
2d  beat 

"    3 

, 

3  00 

2  00 
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3d  best  jolie  sleere  3  years  old, $1  00 

Best          "         "    2          "        y  00 

Sdbest    '■         "    2          "        2  DO 

Best          "         "    1          "        ■--- -_  3  00 

2d  best     "         «    1          "        ,,^ ___ 1  00 

Best  pair  of  fat  cattle, 5  00 

■2dbest"         «          3  OC 

Best  fat  cow, --- 3  0© 

3d  best"        2  00 

Best  3  yoke  of  oxen  from  any  one  town, 10  OC 

CLASS  VI. FOREIGN  STOCK, 

Best  Durham  bull, $4  00 

■'             "      cow, 4  OH 

"    DevoQ  bull, 4  Oe 

■'         "        cow, 4  00 

'■    stallion, 4  00 

■'     brood  mare, 4  00 

"    buck,  fine  wool, 3  00 

"     pen  of  5  ewes, 3  00 

Any  stock  owned  in  the  county  may  have  the  privetege  of  competing 

with  foreign  slock. 

Judges  on  cattle  in  this  class  same  as  class  4;  on  horses  the  same  be 

class  7 ;  on  sheep  the  same  as  class  10. 

CLASS  VII. — BLOOD  nORBES. 

Judges.— Thomas  F.  GerLsTroy;  Oscar  F.  North,  Ponfiac;  

Putnam,  Highland. 

Best  stallion  5  years  old  and  over, $7  00 

2d  ■'             5          "             "        ~ C  00 

3d  "             5          ■'             ■'        5  00 

Best  stallion  4         ■'       5  00 

2d"             4          ■'        4  00 

3d  "            4          "        - 3  06 

Best  stallion  or  gelding  2  years  old, 4  00 

2d"                 "             2         "       3  00 


Best  stallion  1  year  old, 3  00 

81 
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ad  beet  ataillon  1  yuar  old, $2  00 

Sd  "  1         "      __ I  00 

Best  liors6  coit, 2  00 

2dbest    "         _ 100 

Bes',  brood  uiaye  4  ye-ais  old  ar.d  upwards,  with  foal  at  foot,.  _  _  6  00 
2i  best     ''■  "  "  "  '■       . .     5  00 

3d     "       "  '■  ■■  '■  "       . .     4  Oii 

Bo3t  mare  S  year^  olJ, 4  00 

2d       "  '-        '•     __ ___     3  00 

3d       "  "         '■     2  00 

Best    "     2     "         "     ___     3  00 

2d  best  rcare  2  year.-:  old, _     -2  00 

8d  best  mare  2  years  eld, I  00 

Best  mare  1  ytar  old, 3  00 

2d  best  usare  1  year  old, _ 2  00 

Sd  beat  raare  1  year  old, 1   00 

Best  mare  colt  under  1  year, 2  00 

2d  best  toara  colt  under  1  year, . . , _      1  00 

Judges  on  this  class  are  the  judges  on  foreign  horses. 

The  judges  on  blood  horses  should  take  into  consideration  for  com- 
parison, the  following  distinct  points; 

1st.  The  pedigree,  -n-hich  should  be  so  authenticated  by  certificate  or 
affidavit  as  to  be  thought  reliable. 

2d.  The  size,  symmetry  and  general  conformalion  of  the  horse  so  as 
to  fully  indicate  his  blood  in  his  appearance. 

3d.  The  light  and  graceful  action  ivhieh  is  alone  the  character  of 
the  "  Blood  Horse  "  not  only  for  speed  but  for  bottom. 

Any  horse  entered  as  a  Blood  horse,  and  differing  essentially  in  any 
of  these  considerations,  when  viewed  in  connection,  should  be  mled  ouf, 
of  said  clas.^. 

CLAfc&    Vlll. — HORSES    FOB   ALL   WORK. 

Judges. — George  H.  Satterlee,  Birmingham;  Daniel  C.  Kiliam,  Pon- 
liac;  Stephen  Lapham,  FanningtoE, 
Premiums  same  as  clasf^  '7, 
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CLASa    IS. WOEK    UOKSES, 

Judges. — AiLilin  N.  Kimmis,  l\"ew  Hudson;  Myron  G.  Cobb,  Clark- 
ston;  Seeley  Harger,  West  Bloomfield. 

Best  farm  team,  mares  or  geldings,  4  years  old  and  over, $6  OL" 

2d  liest  farm  team,  mares  or  geldings,  4  years  old  and  over, 4  0(» 

3d     '■           "               "               "                 "           "           3  00 

Beat  pair  of  carriage  horses,  4  years  old  or  ovei-, 6  OU 

Sdbestpr.of    "          '■              "                 ^       4  00 

3dbe5ti,r.of    '■          "^              '^                 ^-       3  00 

Best  pair  of  matched  mares,  4  years  old  and  over, 6  00 

2db(!Stpr.  of    "              "             '■■                <■■     _ 4  00 

3d  best  pr.  of    "              '■             "                 "     SOU 

Best   pair  of     "              "      or  geldings,  3  years  old, -.  4  00 

Sdbestpr.of     "              "      or     "                "               3  00 

Best  siDf,-le  boi-ae,  (gelding,)  4  years  old  and  over, . .  J 3  00 

2d  best  "         "           "                  "                 "        2  00 

3d     "     "         "           ■'                  ■■'                 ■'        1  00 

Best  single  mare, -  - S  00 

2d  best  single  mare, 2  00 

Sd  best  single  mare, .- 1  OC' 

CtASS  X. — SHEEP,   SPAKISH  MBBIKO. 

Judges.— Harrison  Voorheis,  White  Lake;  E.  G.  Deming,  Oxford; 
Wasliington  Stanley,  Troy. 

Best  Spanish  merino  buck, _  _ _ M  00 

2dbef:    "        '■          "      _.  3  00 

3d  best   ■"         "           "      2  00 

BestF      "     ewes, 5  00 

2dbest6"       "     _ _  3  00 

3d  best  P  "       "     _ _ 2  00 

CLASS    XI.— SHEEP,    FRENCH    MEEIKO. 

Judges.— John  TbomaB,    Oxford;    William  Davis,   Troy;  William 
Gage,  Holley  Mills. 

Best  French  merino  buck, $4  00 

2d  best    "        "          "     S  00 

3d  best    "         '■           "     _ 2  00 

Bests     "      ewes, 4  00 
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2(1  best 5  French  ewes, .,-- $3  00 

8d    "  5        ■'         "     -- 3  00 

CLASS  xrr. — sheep,  ceioss  of  blood. 
Judges. — Luther   Green,  Farmington;    Eber  L.  Taylor,  Waterford; 
Samuel  Rogers,  ITortlivilSe. 

Best  buck, _ ■  $4  00 

Sdbestbuck, ___ 3  00 

3d  best  buck, 2  00 

Best   Sewes, -. 4  00 

2d  best  5  ewes, _-_ 3  00 

3d  beet  5  ewes,-. 2  00 


Judges.— Sam-ael  Hubbe'J,  Pootiai 
Randall,  Birmingham. 
Best  Jot  of  fat  sheep,  not  less  than  A 
■2d  lest  lot      "  ■'         " 


.   83  00 
,     2  00 


Judges. — George  Miller,  Clarkston;  John  Chamberlin,  Bloomfield ; 
Harris  Newton,  Rochester. 

-Best   boar, $i  00 

2d  beetboai, S  00 

Best  breeding  sow, 4  00 

2d  best  breeding  sow, 3  00 

Best  litter  of  pigs  not  less  than  5, 4  00 

2d  best  "          "          "        ■'       3  00 


Judges. — , 
Bristol,  Troy. 
Best  and  gre 


CLASS    XV. POCLTKY, 

.  Terkes,  Novi;  Wm.  P.  Draper,  Pontiac;  I 


ity,  owned  by  esMbitor, , 

lot  Cochin  China,  cot  less  than  3,  (1  cock  and  2  h 

"  Shanghai,  "  "  ■'  ■' 

"  Brahma  Pootra,     '■  ■'  *'  '' 

"  Chittagong,  "  "  "  " 

"  bantam,  "  "  '■  " 

"  turkeys,  a  <.  -..  k 


$2 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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Beat  lot  ducks,  not  less   thaa  three, $1  00 

"     "  ge«se,  white,  not  less  than  three, 1  00 

"      "       "     grey,  '■  '^  100 

CLASS  XVI. — PLOWING   MATCH, 

Judges,— John  Fisher,  Clarkston;  Mosea  V.  Murlin,  Pontiac;  Aaron 
Wehster,  Avon. 

WITH   HORSBS. 

First  premium,  single  team,  3  inches  deep,  any  plow, $5  00 


First  pvemium,  single  team, $5  00 

2d  "  "        '■   3  00 

3d  "  c'         "  2  00 

First  "      double  team,  or  any  amount  of  team, 5  00 

2d  "  "         "  "         "  "       3  00 

3d.  "  '■         "  "         "  "       2  00 

Boys  under  18  years  of  age,  with  horses  or  oxen,  Ist  prem.,..  3  00 
2d  prem., 2  00 

Double  teams  to  plow  ten  inches  deep,  and  single  teams  eight  inebes; 
time  allowed  to  plow  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  one  hour  and  a  half. 

The  plowing  match  will  tate  place  at  II  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  second 
day. 

CLA33   XVII. — FARM   IMPLBMBBTS,    iC. 

Judges. — G.  Pomy,  Nov];  Zurie!  Cnrtia,  Kochester;  James  H,  Mur- 
ray, Farmingtou. 

Best  horse  power, $7  00 

"     mowing  machine, - fi  00 

"    grain  reaper, 5  00 

"         "     thrasher  and  separator, _ 5  qq 

"         "     drill, 4  00 

"     farm  wagon, 5  00 

"     two  horse  carrii^e  for  family  use, 5  00 

"     one     "             "            '■               5  00 

"     horse  cart, g  00 
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Best  ox  cart, $2  00 

"  lumber  sieigh, 3  00 

"  oiie  horse  sleigh, _ 3  00 

"  j)low  for  deep  plowing, _ 3  00 

"        "     for  geaeral  purposes, _  _ .3  00 

"  jointer  plow, _ _ I  00 

"  subsoil  plow, , 1  00 

"  ditching  plow, i  00 

"  bog, cutter, 4  00 

"  clover  mill, 3  00 

"  ,  fanning  mill, _ 3  00 

"  straw  cutter, _ _.  3  00 

"  vegetable  cutter, 3  00 

"  wheel  cultivator, :)  Qi,i 

"  "A"         "         ___ i!  00 

"  corn          *'         _ 2  00 

"        "    planter, 2  00 

''  horee  rake, ., 2  00 

•'  roller  for  general  use, 2  00 

•' ,  constructed  gate, 2  00 

"  six  hay  forks, 2  00 

■'  "    grass  scjthes, _ _ 2  OO 

"  "     cradle      ■'      2  00 

"  grain  cradles,.- _  l   00 

"  six  hand  rakes, 1  oO 

"  dozenaxes, -2  00 

"        "    corn  brooms, I  00 

"  chum, 2  00 

"  washing  machine, 3  Oi) 

"  wash  tub, - _  t   OJ 

«  pork  barrel, I    00 

"  oxjoke, 1   00 

"  set  whiffletrees  and  neck  yoke, 1  00 

"  shovel  and  spade, 1   oO 

"  set  bench  planes, _.  1  00 

"  set  augurs, I    00 
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Beat  set  framiag  chisels, ^1  00 

■>     adz, ---- 1  00 

"     cooking  stove, - 4  00 

■'     parlor       "      3  00 

"    double  caiTi^e  harness, - 4  00 

•■         "       wagon         "       4  00 

■'     SID gle  carriage         ■'       3  00 

"     saddle, 3  00 

"     bridle, - 1  00 

"     sample  of  copper  and  tin  ware, 2  00 

"     horse  shoe  tile  and  iiat, '4  00 

''     pipe  tile, 3  00 

CLASS  XVIII. CABINET    WORK. 

Judges — David  I.  Prall,  Pontiac;  'William  E urban k,  Eoehester;  Hi- 
ram Robinson,  Clarkston. 

Best  specimen  cabinet  work, ^4  00 

■■■     six  chairs, 2  00 

■'     rocking  chair, 1  00 

CHS 4  XiX.— DOMESTIC  MASCFACTURE9. 

m-isio.i  I. 

Judges — W.  M.  JlcConnel,  Fontiac;  Mo^es  d.    Speare,  Poctiac; 
Charles  Davis,  Pontiac. 

Best  pair  thick  pegged  hoots, $1  00 

■'           "                 "       brogans, 1  00 

"     pair  calf           ■'       boots, 1  00 

■■           "         sowed         ■'      1  00 

■■     pair  ladies  gaiter        "       1  00 

"          slippers, _ 1   00 

•■■     side  of  sole  leather, - 1  00 

■'           "     upper     "       1  00 

"     c^lf  skin, - 1  00 

"     made  coat, -. 2  00 

2d  best      "        - --- 100 

Best  made  vest, ... 1  00 

2d  beat      "        60 

Best  made  pants, 1  00 

2d  best     " 50 
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Division  2. 

Judges — Alba  A.  Liili,  Pootiac;  Mrs.  Jo&epli  D.  Yetkes,  Nortlivilie; 

Mra.  Van  Valkanborgh,  Highland;  Mrs.   A    Whitehead,  Waterford; 

Mrs,  Stephea  Brown,  Farmicgton ;  Mrs,  E.  P.  Harria,- Rochester. 

.Best  pair  woolen  blankets, .- ^3  00 

2ihe»t              "               2  00 

Best  10  jards  flannel, 3  00 

idhest           "              2  00 

Best  10  yards  flannel  plaid 3  CO 

2dbeBt     »                 "         -- -- 2  00 

.Best  5  yards  fulled  cloth, - S  00 

3d  bast    "           "        ---  2  00 

S^  10  yards  woolen  carpet, 4  00 

2^<best    "                 "         SCO 

Seat  10  jards  rag  carpet, 3  00 

Mbost     "           «            --- -  2  09 

Sest  10  jacds  linen  or  tow  cloth, 2  00 

"■    hearth  rug, 2  00 

'^    pair  knit  silk  stockings, 1  00 

■»■         "       Hnen        "       1  00 

"          "       woolen     '■       1  00 

■^.         "       cotton       ':       1  00 

"          "       men'ssocks, 100 

■^    sarapls  woolen  yarn  not  less  tlian  1  pound, I  00 

'    woolen  shawl, ._ , —  2  00 

^tmt      "           1  00 

Bisi  soverk!, 3  00 

*aS>est" 2  00 

CtiSa    XX, BVIISH,  CiiEESE,  ir'-ri.B  8UGAU,  nONEl',  4C, 

Jadgee — Judge  Tan  Valkenburgh,  Highland;  Mrs.  1^.  W.  Clark, 
fSssliSton;  Mrs.  Morgan  L,  Brooks,  K"ovi;  Mrs.  Bradlej,  Waterford; 
'^  Asa  Reynolds,  Rose. 

Sssi  5  lbs.  butter  in  rolls, 163  00 

U^mt    "  "         ... 2  00 

.ISraStot  50  lbs.  butter, _ 5  00 

Mkst         »-  - 3  00 
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Best  old  cheeai), $3  00 

8d  beet     "         2  00 

Beat  new  choeae, - 3  00 

2d  best         "       2  00 


Bast  10  \h».  mapie  sugar, $2  00 

2d  best        "            "     ___ 100 

Best  10  lbs.  bonej, 2  00 

Sdbeat         «           ., 100 

Beet  bee-bive, 1  00 

Best  2  loaves  baker's  bread, $1  00 

"     3  loaves  milk  or  salt  rising  bread, 1  00 

"     £  loaves  yeast             "           •'     ___ _ 1  00 

"     £  loaves  sod^               "           "     1  00 

"     sample  brown  or  Graham       " 1  00 

■"         "      coru  bread, _ 1  00 

CLASS  XXI. PAINTING,  DRAWINCi,  DAetJBRaKOTYPaS,   iC, 

Judges — A.  C.  Baldwin,  Pontiac;  Mrs.  Z.M.  Mowerj, Milford ;  Mrs. 
M.  Wisner,  Pontiac;  Mrs.  Peter  Hogan,  Pontiac;  Mrs.  Jcaepb  A.  Peck, 
Pontiac. 

CLASS  XXH. NBBDLB,  SHELL,  WAK  WORK,    4C. 

Judges — Robert  B.  Morris,  Pontiac ;  Mis,  Oliver  P.  Davison,  Hii'b- 
land;  Mrs.  Lutber  G*-een,  Farraington;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bowman,  Pontiac; 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wisner,  Pontiac 

Best  ornamental  needle  work, J2  00 

2d  best     "                     "          1  00 

Beat  Ottoman  cover, 2  00 

2d  best         " , 100 

Best  table  cover, _, 2  00 

2d  best     "          I  00 

Best  fancy  chair  work  with  needle, 2  00 

2d  best             "              "            100 
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Best  spediuf II  worsted  ivork, _ $2  00 

adbest     ■'                   ■■          100 

Beet -worked  collar, _ 2  00 

2d  best        -'          _  1   00 

Best  lace  cap, _ 2  00 

2(1  best  "       _ __ _  1  00 

Best  portfolio  ivorkecl, 2  00 

2dbest           "             100 

Best  silk  bonr.al, i  00 

2d  best  "             1  00 

Best  straw  bonnet, 2  00 

2d"          ■'             -.  1   00 

Best  2  larop  mats, I  00 

2dbest         "          - __.  50 

Best  ornamental  shell  work, J  OO 

2d  best    ■'               ■■         100 

Beit  group  flowers, [  00 

2d  best       "             --- - 50 

Best  specimen  wax  riowers, _  _ 1  00 

2d  best     "             "             50 

Best  specimen  artificial  flowei-s  other  than  wax, ]   00 

2dbest           "                         ■'                 "         50 

Best  worked  quilt, _ .  . . .  3  00 

2d  best        "       - 2  00 

Best  white  worked  quilt, _ 3  00 

2d  best  "               "          -  - 2  00 

CLASS  XSIII. FLOWER!^,  iC. 

Judges — Jas.  T.  Allen,  Pontiac;  Mrs.  0.  C-  Morris,  Pontiac;  Judge 
Copelanil,  Pontiac;  A.  B.  Cudwoilb,  Pontiac;  Mrs.  W,  y.  McConne), 
Pontiac. 

■t  All  LIAS. 

Best  and  greatest  variety ^2  00 

Sd  "                     "             I  00 

Best  single  dahlia, _ 1  00 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms _  1   00 
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ll^!i  and  greatest  variety 5-!  Ol^ 

U  ■'                     "              - 1  00 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms, _  1  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  verbeua^ 1  00 

■2d  "                     "                       ■'       50 

Best                      ■'             ■'  indigenou.^  liowers, 1  00 

2d  ■'                     ■•             ■■                    -             50 

Best  G  varieties  of  pklox, 1  00 

2d  "         "           "            50 

Bast  collection  of  green  bouse  plants  owned  by  oim  person, 2  00 

■2d  "                   "                   ■'                     ....             ....  1  00 

Best  hand  boijuef,  Hat, _  _ 1  00 

3,1  "                     "       SO 

Best  hand  boquet,  round, _  _ .  1  00 

■2d  "                     "            oO 

B>?st  and  most  beautiful  arranged  ba-ket  of  ri.jwers, 100 


Judges— Linus  (Jone,  Troy ;  Mr.  Bradley,  "Waterfor.l ;  J.  C.  Morse, 
Highland. 
Best  6  varieties  good  winter  apples,  3  of  each  variety  iiamed 

and  labelled,  grown  by  exblbitor, t2  00 

•2i  best  6  varieties  good  winter  apples,  3  of  each  variety  named 

and  Jabelled,  grown  by  esbibitor, _ 1  00 

Best  6  varieties  of  autumn  apples,  3  of  each  variety  oamed  ai:d 

labelled,  grown  by  esliibitor, .  _ -i  00 

2d  best  6  varieties  of  autumn  apples,  3  of  each  variety  named 

and  labelled,  grown  by  esliibitor, 1  OO 

Best  12  specimens  winter  apples,  single  variety, 1  00 

'2d  "  "        autumn       "  ■'  _.      1  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  gooii  pears,  naK;e'l  and    labelled, 

grown  by  exhibitor, _ S2  00 

2d  lest  and  greatest  variety  of  good  pears,  named  and  labelled, 

thrown  by  exhibitor, 1  00 
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Best  collection  of  autumTi  pears.  narudJ  and  labelled, ^1  00 

Best  6  specimens  of        "            ,  I  00 

Best  10  varieties,  named  and  labelled, IS  00 

"      specimens, 2  00 

Best  seedling  varieties,  6  specimens,  with  description,  history,  &c.,  3  00 

Best  peck  peaches, 2  00 

Beat  collection  of  plum?,  6  specimens  each, 2  00 

Best  4  varieties   "            ■'                 "          3  00 

Best  seedling  plums,  with  description,  history,  &c., 1  00 

KECTAIiI>-as  AND  APRICOTS. 

"Best  and  greatest  number  of  good  varieties  of  each  fruit,  C  spe- 
cimens of  each  variety, $2  00 

Best  6  specimens  of  any  good  variety, I  00 

(;riNCB!3. 

Best  12  quincfts  of  good  variety, $1  00 

"peck           "             "             100 


Best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  good  native  grapes,  grown 

in  the  open  air $2  OO 

Best  diah  of  native  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air, 1  00 

Best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in 

the  open  air, 2  00 

Best  dish  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air, 1  00 

Best  and  most  estensive  collection  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  un- 
der glass, 2  00 

Best  seedling  grape,  ivith  a  history  of  its  origin,  &c,, I  00 

MELONS. 

Beat  2  specimens  any  variety  of  watermelon?, Jl  OO 

"  "  '■      muskmelons, 1   00 

"  "  '■     nutmeg  melons, 1  00 

Beat  2  specimens, U  00 
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CLANS  XXV. VEGETABLES. 

■Judges— Dr.  Isaac  Paddsck,  Pontiac;  As;i  B.  Hadsell,  Bioomfield; 
F.  H.  Kiliicut,  Brandon. 

Best  tliree  flat  turnips, §  50 

"          blood  beels, - 50 

"          parsnepp, ^" 

^          carrots, 50 

"          onions, of 

■'          vegetable  ojster,  (salsify) — 50 

■'          heads  of  cabbage, - 50 

■'                   "     cauliflower, 50 

"          stocks  of  celery, -50 

■'          vegetable  eggs, 50 

"          tomatoes, 50 

■'          squashes, 50 

"          pumpkins, _ - 50 

Best  peck  lima  beans, 50 

Windsor  "  .: ----  50 

jieas, 50 

■■          sweet  potatoes, _ 50 

fiest'half  bushel         -'       50 

"  and  greatest  variety  of  culinary  vegetables  raised  by  one  ex- 
hibitor,   2  00 

"  and  greatest  variety  of  roots  for  cattle, 1  00 

CLASS  XSVI. — GRAIN,  FLOUR  AKD  SEEDS. 

Judges — Joseph  J.Todd,  Bloomfield;  Sanford  L.  Miirray.Highland; 
John  M.  Charaborlin,  Addison. 

Best  Kample  of  winter  wheat,  not  lew  than  2  Ijushels, $3  00 

"  yellow  corn,         ■■               "         "       2  00 

"              "  white      "             '■               '•         "       2  00 

"              "  dent       "             ■■               "         ■'       2  00 

"              "  blackoals             ■■               ■'         "       1  00 

'■             "  white     "              ■'               "         "       1  00 

"             "  12  ears  of  seed  corn,  any  variety, 50 

Beet  bushel  of  clover  seed,  (large) 4  00 

"       "         "     (small) 4  00 
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Best  buslie!  of  liraothy  s«e<i, -.,  S^l  OJ 

"             "  flas         "     105 

Best  sample  of  besas,  not  less  than  2  bushels, 1  Ui/ 

■'             ':    pass.         "               "         "      1  00 

Best  barrel  of  four  made  from  the  least  quantity  of  wheat, -i  C>C» 

'■            "        from  any  quantity  of  wheat, 2  00 

All  grain  eshibited  to  h&  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence  to  Ih- 

judges  that  it  is  an  average  sample  of  tlie  variety  raised  by  the  exhili- 
tor. 

CL.'-^5  xsvir. — riELi^  CEOpa. 
Awards  on  tield  crops  will   be  made  by  the  executive  committee  ii:. 
their  annual  meeting. 

Beat  crop  of  wheat,  not  le^s  than  2  acres,  sample  to  be  exhibited,  SS  0',' 

2d  "           »                 '•             ■■            '■               "             "  i  00 

Best     "         Indian  corn,           '-            '■               "             "  S  OLf 

2d  "           '■           '■                   '■             ■■               '■             "  4  Ol' 

Best     "         barley,  not  less  than  1  acre,       "         '■             "  4  00 

2d  '^    '^             '■            '■■         '■           ■■                   "             "  2  00 

Best     "         oats            ^'         '■     £  acres,      •■         "             "  4  OO 

2d  '■    "           "             '■         '^     1     ^:          '•         "             "  2  OC 

Best  aci'e  of  clover  seeo,                                           '•             "  4  00 

"          "  timothy  "                                   ■■         '■             "  4  0" 

B«t  half  acre  of  potatoes,                             -         '■             "  4  00 

"  "     broom  corn,  -.         l.  "4  o;, 

Best  quarter  acre  of  carrots, S  00 

"                   '■     ruta  bagas, H  00 

Committee  to  examine  farms  and  gardens  and  report  to  the  executive 
committee  at  their  annua!  meeting. 

Morgan  L.  Brooks,  Novi;  Rowland  E,  Trowbridge,  Bloomfield;  Jos. 
A  Peck,  Pontiac. 
For  tte  best  cuiiivated  iarm,  reference  being  had  to  cultivation, 

stock,  improvement,  expenses,  products,  &c., 25  00 

2d  best  cultivated  farm,  reference  being  had  to  cultivation,  stock, 

improvement,  expenses,  products,  &c,, _  _ 15  00 
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For  tte  beat  euttivuted   garden,  not  less  tbaa  one  quarter  of  an 

ac;e, $16  00 

2d  taat  cultivated  garden,  not  less  than  oni*  quarter  of  an  acre,  10  00 

CLASS  TXIX, — MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Judges. — 1. 1.  Voorheis,  Pontiac;  Hairj  C.  Andrew.'',  Milford;  Jotii 
Cota.=tock,  Commerce. 

Ko.  1 .  The  Esecutiie  Committee  will  meet  at  the  Stcretarv's  office, 
on  tbe  fair  ground,  at  8  o'clocli,  A.  H,,  on  Wednesday,  tlie  first  day  of 
the  fair. 

Kd.  'L  Members  of  the  society,  and  all  who  become  such  at  the  time 
of  the  fair,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  whieh  will  admit  the  person, 
his  wife,  and  children  under  twenty-one  yeai^  of  age,  at  all  times  to  the 
eshibition  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair. 

Kc,  -S.  Single  tickets  15  cents,  admitting  one  person,  will  be  for  sale 
at  the  business  office  on  the  show  ground, 

Ko.  4.  The  several  committees  of  judges  must  report  themselves  to 
the  Executive  Committee  r.t  the  Secretary's  office  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
on  Wednesday. 

No.  5.  Articles  entered  for  competition  must  be  the  proi)erty  of  a 
member  of  the  society,  or  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  under  the  age 
of  21  years,  and  be  entered  by  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  on  the 
book.'!  of  the  society. 

No.  6.  Persons  employed  for  the  purpose  and  wearing  appropriate 
badges  will  be  in  attendanceto  receive  the  articles  intended  for  exhibition 
in  their  several  departments,  and  a  sufficient  police  will  he  on  the 
ground  to  take  care  of  all  property  deposited  for  exhibition,  and  the  so- 
ciety will  be  responsible  for  ita  safe  keeping. 

No.  1.  Exhibitors  must  be  careful  to  place  their  numbers  upon  or 
near  their  articles,  or  animals,  so  that  the  judges  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them. 

No,  8.  Exhibitors  muat  have  the  articles  and  animals  on  the  ground 
ready  for  the  examination  of  the  judges  at  or  before  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,on 
Wednesday. 

No.  9.  No  article  entered  for  competition  must  be  removed  from  the 
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ground  until  4  o'clock  P,  M.  of  the  second  day  without  !eave  of  the 

No.  10,  All  competitors  for  premiums  on  farms  and  gardens  maet 
notify  the  Recording  Secretary  at  Pontiac,  by  the  IStli  day  of  .Taly 
next,  of  their  intention  to  compete  for  premium?. 

No.  11.  Premiiima  on  field  crops,  farms  and  gardens  will  be  paid  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  next,  and  the  ex- 
hibitor must  give  a  written  statement  of  the  manner  of  raising  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  a  general  statement  of  the  process  cf  raising  the 
field  crops. 

No.  12.  Where  tield  crops  are  raised  the  land  must  be  measured  and 
verified  by  affidavit  of  the  owner  and  one  or  more  persons  as  to  the 
harvesting,  cleaning,  and  measur  ng  t  the  ent  re  crop  on  the  p  ece  '■n 
tered  for  premiums.  It  must  le  meaaure-i  n  a  true  half  hishel  and  a 
sample  pioduced ;  and  the  corn  c  j  m  fit  be  shel  ed  betn  en  be  1 5  h 
of  December  and  the  1st  of  Januar} 

No.  13.  No  animals  having  h  rptofore  taken  the  lirs  prem  um  at  a 
county  fair  shall  hereai^r  draw  a  premum  except  n  a  h  gher  class, 
but  diplomas  may  be  awarded  to  su  h  an  mals  in  the  d  scret  on  of  the 
examining  coniniittee. 

No  14  Mannfactared  articles  to  compete  for  pre  n  urns  m  st  te 
miin«fa''tu  ed  in  the  county  but  no  prem  ums  ill  be  aUowed  or  pi  d 
on  arti  les  that  have  recened  a  prem  um  at  any  lomaer  c     n  v  far 

No  1 J  A  1  animals  an  1  fowls  ha  n^  been  owned  and  l-ept  n  the 
tounty  lour  months  preiio  s  toho  d  ng  the  fa  r  shall  hi  e  the  pr  v  lege 
of  competm^  for  prem  ums  \nd  in  a.e  a  t  member  he  oc  etv 
shall  present  for  premums  any  in  n  al  not  owned  b  eih  t  r  r  any 
manufa  tured  article  whi  h  h,is  not  be  n  made  in  the  oun  y  in  I  no 
Qwnei  l>  thp  Pihiliitor  he  aha  1  n  t  be  ent  tied  to  a  prem  um  1  hough 
awarded  him  and  shall  be  eicln  led  1    m  membersh  p  n   h  s   o  e  y 

No  lt>  ^\hen  there  IS  but  one  esh  b  tor  and  the  an  mi  r  artclo 
is  n  t  wonhy  no  prem  um  wi  1  le  awailel  and  n  n  asf  w  1  prem 
ims  be  awarded  for  in  cferi  r  i  e  or  amma  I  any  m  mler  of  a 
committee  shill  compete  f  r  a  premium  on  any  article  to  be  judged  of 
by  his  committee  he  shall  notify  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  fact 
on  the  lay  of  the  fair  and  his  notification  of  that  fact  shall  disqualify 
him  from  a  ting  en  i  i  mmitlee,  and  his  place  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  E\pc  iti      Committee 
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No.  17.  Tho  annual  address  will  be  delivered  on  tie  fair  ground,  at 
2  P.  M,,  on  Thiirsdar,  immediately  after  which  the  report  of  the  judges 
will  be  read. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oakland  County 
Agricultural  SoLiitv  wis  held  at  the  fair  ground  in  Pontiae,  on  Friday 
the  22d  day  of  Seftemler  A  D.,  1854,  for  the  purposeoffiHingvacan- 
cies  in  the  various  committee',  &c. 

The  judges  on  the  \arious  dasses,  after  filling  up  all  vacancies,  are 
as  follows ; 

Classes  1  and  2,  Devons  and  Short  Horns — Aaron  Chapman,  Calvin 
Green,  and  John  Norton, 

Class  3,  Grade  and  Native — Isaac  I.  Voorheis,  J.  A.  Peck  and  Jede- 
diah  Durkee. 

Ciass  4,  Working  Oxen,  Steers,  &c. — E.  V.  Buchanan,  A.  Whitehead 
and  Seymour  Arnold. 

Class  5,  Foreign  Stock — A.  Whitehead,  Zuriel  Curfis,  Seymour  Ar- 

Class  6,  Horses — Myron  Tr.  Cobb,  John  L.  Brownell,  Joel  Loomis. 

Class  7,  Work  Horses — Seyins  P.  Lyon,  John  J.  Perkins,  James  D. 
Bateman. 

Class  H,  Sheep— T^  W.  Barbour,  Alfred  Phelps,  Wm.  Price. 

Class  9,  Swine^John  Chamberlain,  Clark  Cogsdill,  J.  C,  Gaylord. 

Class  10,  Poultry— A.  W.  Hovey,  M.  Wisner,  E.  P.  Smith. 

Class  1 2,  Farming  Impleinents — J.  P.  Wyckoff,  Mason  J.  James,  Ira 
Murlin. 

Class  14,  Domestic  Manufactures— Rob' t  Thompson,  John  G.  Crom- 
bie,  Dr.  J.  M.  Hoyt ;  1st  class.  R.  P.  Bateman,  Mrs.  B.  Phelps,  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Hammond;  2d  class. 

Class  15,  Butter,  Cheese,  &c.— Henry  Waldon,  A.  A.  Lull,  Mrs.  T. 
J.  Drake,  Mrs.  G.  Waters,  Mrs.  A.  Spear. 

Class  16,  Painting,  Drawing,  &c. — R,  Manning,  J.  Tan  Valkenburg, 
Jesse  L.  Stout. 

Class  17,  Needle,  Shell,  Wax  Work,  &c.— T.  J.  Drake. 

Class  18,  Flowers— A.  C.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Z.  B.  Knight,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Miss  Jane  North,  Miss  Darrow. 

Class  19,  Fruit — Francis  Darrow,  Lyman  Mattison,  James  Millerd. 
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Class  20,  Tegetables— E,  W.  Peck,  Dr.  P.  H.  Bisseli,  David  Ham- 
mond. 

Class  31,  Flour,  Grain  and  Seeds — Wm.  A.  Dennisoa,  Sebring  Voor- 
hiea,  Bufas  Hunter. 

The  Sislh  Annua!  Fair  of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  pursuant  to  notice^  at  the  fair  ground  in  the  village  of  Pontiac, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  2lEt  and  22d  days  of  September,  A.  D. 
1854. 

Owing  to  the  season,  the  attendance  at  the  fair  was  much  less  than 
last  year,  the  number  of  eshibitors  being  ISO  this  '  year,  against  230 
last,  and  the  number  of  articles  and  animals  entered  for  exhibition  be- 
ing 50S  this  year,  against  S28  last  year. 

The  articles  entered  for  exhibition  were  classified  as  follows: 

Horses, _ 6'2 

Cattle, 59 

Sheeji, 32 

Swine, 16 

Jaci, ^ I 

Poultry, 9 

Teams  for  plowing, 2 

Grain, _ 17 


Field  crops, _ . . i 

■farming  utensils, 20 

Domestic  manufactures, 63 

Batter, 10 

Cheese, 4 

Bread  and  crackers, 10 

Honey, 3 

Harness,  saddles,  &c., , 5 

Lumber  wagons, 2 

Carriages, , 2 

Stoves, 4 

Fruit, __ _,_ 53 

Flowers, 19 

Painting,  Drawing,  Ac, 9 

Ornamental,  Needle,  and  Shell  Work, _ _.-21 
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Boots  and  Shoes, fi 

Wine, --  b 

Miscelianeous, 4 

Total, _ 502 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Eev,  Geo.  DufBeid,  of  De- 
troit, at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  second  day  of  tlie  fair;  after  which  it  was 

Hesoh-ed,  That  the  thanks  of  tlie  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Eav. 
George  DufBeid,  for  hia  able  and  eloquent  address,  to  which  we  have 
just  listened;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furoisl!  a  copy  of  the  same 
for  publication. 

The  reports  of  the  several  examiDing  committees  were  then  read,  and 
the  following  premiums  were  awarded : 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  at  the  late  County  Fair,  held  on  the  21fit  and  22d  days  of 
September,  A.  D.  1854. 

CLASS  r. — CAi'TLE,  SHOUT  ^iO^;^i. 

No.  56.  Best  bull,  3  years  old  or  over,  M.  L.  Brooks, |()  00 

Ko.  1 76.       "         2.          "         "          J.  L.  Waldron, 4  00 

No.  57.  Best  cow,  3          "         "          M.  L.  Brooks, 5  00 

No.  69.  2d"         3          "         "                  '■              4  00 

No.  69.  Best  heifer,  2       "                           "               4  00 

No.  58.  2d"           2        "                   A.  S.  Brooks, 2  00 

No.  20S.  3d"           2        "                   Mrs.  G.  W.  Wisner, 100 

No.  63,  Best           1        '■                   U.  L.  Brooks, 3  00 

No.  64.  2d'-           1        "                           "             2  00 

No.  62.  3d  ■'           2        "                           "             100 

No.  69.  Best  heifer  calf,                             "           2  00 

CLASS  II. DEVONS. 

No.  203.  Best  Devon  bull,  Riley  C.  Cone, |0  00 

No.  420.     "        "      calf,  J.  L.  Browneli, __.. 2  00 

No.  419.     "         "        "  "  1  00 

CLASS  III, — CATILE,  GEADES  iSD  NATIVES. 

No.  70.  Best  bull,  3  years  old  or  over,  C.  Yerkes, $5  00 

No.  279.      "2  1-         «  I,  K.  Middlesworth, ...     4  00 
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No,  74.  Best  buJi  I   year  old  or  over,  Edivin  Hazeri, $3  00 

No.  355.  2d "         ]           '■        •■           C.  A.  Gieen, 2  00 

No.  168.  3d-'         1           "         '•           i.  Voorfcies, 100 

No.  99.          "         cair,                           J.  Thorp... _  2  00 

No.  343.  2d"           ■'                             Nathan  Davis, 100 

No.  502.  Best  cow,    3  years  old  or  over,  0.  Cbamberlin, 5  00 

No.  128.  2d    "      -^  3          ■'      "       ■'    S.  M.  Leggett, 4  00 

No.98.     3d    ■'      "  3         ■'       "       "    J.  Thorp, _  2  00 

No.  S.      Best  heifer,    2       "     J.  G.  Crombie, 4  00 

No.  173. 2d  "      "      2       «      J.  L.  Stout, 3  00 

No.  342.       "      "       1       "      Nathan  Davis, 3  00 

No.  1J5.       "      "      calf,  J,  L.  Stout, 2  00 

Na  452.  2d  "     "         "  John  Springer, 100 

No.  166.  Beet  yoke  working  oxen, -5  years  old  <fc  over,  P.  Stiles,.  $5  00 

No.  4.       2d   "                     "          '■              "       "     J.  Loomis,  4  00 
No.  121.  3d    "                     "          "              "       "     W,B.Hor- 

ton, 3  00 

No.  209.  Best  joke  4  years  old  steers,  A.  "Whitehead, 4  00 

No.  S40.  2d  "          4           "           ■'     Jedediah  Durkee, 3  00 

No.  167.         "         3           ■•           "      Isaac  Voorbies, 3  00 

No.  282.         "         2           •'           ■'      Ira  C.  Seeley,.., 3  00 

No.  241.         "         I           "           "      Jedediah  Durkee, 2  00 

No.  446.  Best  pair  fat  cattle,  Jacob  Loomison, 5  00 


CLASS  v.— FOREItiS  STOCK. 

No.  303.  Best  French  merino  buck,  superior  to  any  foreign 

sheep  exhibited  on  the  ground,  N.  S.  Schuyler, 4  00 

No.  561.  Best  stallion,  (Jackson)  Backus  &  Eldred, 4  00 

CLASS  VI. HOESK.S. 

No.  141.  Best  stallion,  5  years  old  and  over,  H.  Swan, StJ  00 

No.  142.  2d  "               "               "           "     A.  G.Dewey,  ...  4  00 

No.  500.  3d"               "               «           "     Win.  Allen, 3  00 

No.  271.        ■'              4               ■'           "     J.  T.  Griffin, 4  00 

Best  brood  mare  with  foal  at  foot, 5  00 

No.  416.  2d"                  "              "         "R.Thompson, 4  00 

No. 455.  3d  "                  "              "             J.P.  WyckofF, 2  00 
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No.  20-2.  Best  3  years  old  colt,  James  Todd, $4  00 

No.  152.  2d    "           "         "    H.  Voorhies, 3  00 

No.  8S.     3d    "           '-        "    \Vm.  CahooH, 2  00 

No.  76.     Bests          '■         "    A.  Knapp, 3  00 

No.  40B.  2d   "            '■         "    James  Bailey, 2  00 

No.  221.  Bestl          '■         "    A.  Cloyes, 2  00 

No.  415.  2d    "            "         "    B.B.l-'onroa, 100 

No.  300.  1  sucking  colt,  very  fine,  without  its  motier,  recom- 
mended  for  a  premium,  D.  C.  KiJlam. 


No.  109.  Beat  farm  team,  Jas.  Bailey, $6  00 

No.  9.      2d"        "         John  G.  Crorabie, 4  00 

No.  327.  3d"         "           J.I.  Cole, 3  00 

No.  487.  Best  gelding  or  mare  over  4  years  old,  0.  C.  Morris,.  4  00 

No.  257.  2d "  '■  '■  "  "  J.  Chamberlin,  3  00 
No.  127.  Best  pair  of  carriage  horses,  over  4  years  old,  S.  M. 

Le^ett, 6  00 

No.  223.  2d  best  pair  caniage  horses,  over  4  years  old,  J.  M. 

Norton, 4  00 

No.  179.  3d  best  pair  carriage  horses,  over  4  years  old,  George 

German, _-  3  00 

No.  100.  Best  single  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  over  4  years  old,  A. 

A,  Lull, 3  00 

No.  337.  2d  best  single  liorse,mare  or  gelding,  over  4  yearsold, 

R,  B.  Morris, 2  00 

CLASS  VIII. SHEET. 

No.  251*.  Best  Spanish  merino  buck,  A.  C.  Walker, $4  00 

No.  303.  2d   '■                         "          M-  S.  Schuyler, 3  00 

No.  348.  3d   "                         '■          C.  A.  Green, 3  00 

No.  350.  Bast  5  Spanish  merino  ewes,          "            5  00 

No.  307.  2d   "               "               '■  R.  S.  Schuyler, 3  00 

No.  6.       3d    "               ■■               '■  F.  A.  Williams, 2  00 

No.  302.  Best  French  Merino  buck,  N.  S.  Schuyler, 4  00 

No.  340,  2d  '■             ■'               '^      C.A.Green, __  3  00 
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CLASS  iX. — SWINE. 

No.  192.  Best  boar,  John  GermaD, $4  00 

No.  2.  2d"         JoelLoomis, -3  00 

No.  193.  Beat  breeding  sow,  John  German, 4  00 

No.  1.  2d    "  "    JoelLoomis, 3  00 

No.3.  Best  litter  of  pigs,  "  4  00 

No.  238.  2d   "  "  Wm.E.  Pier, 3  00 

No.  439.  1  boar,  Samu^  Rood, dis.  prem, 

No.  441.  5  pigs,  "         di».  prem. 

No.  10.  1  boar,  John  G.  Crombie, dis.  prem. 

No.  13.  13  pige,  '■  dis.  prem" 


No.  13  to  16.  Best  and  greatest  variety  owned  by  one  exhibi- 
tor, J.  G.  Crombie, _.,  $-3  00 

No.  130.  Best  lot  Cochin  Chinas,  Jas.  T.  Allen, 1  00 

No.  14.  "      Shanghais,  J.  G.  Crombie, 1  00 

No.  311.  Best  (only)  lot  of  turk!es,N.  S.  Schuyler, 1  00 

No.  228.  Coop  of  Shanghai  chickens,  13  weeks  old,  R.  P.  Bate- 
man, dis.  prem. 

No.  460.  Coop  of  youcg  Guinea  fowls,  J.  P.  WycofF, dis.  prem. 

CLiBS  XII. FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

No.  243.  Best  grain  drill,  S.  V.  Hakes  &  Co., $4  00 

No.  428.     "     farm  wagon,  E.  J.  Dusenbury, 5  00 

No.  197.     "     one  horse  carriage,  Charles  Paraons, 5  00 

No.  19S.     "     two          ''                          "               5  00 

No.  245.  "     plow  for  deep  plowing,  S.  Y.  Hakes  &  Co., ....  3  00 

No.  244.     "            "     general  purposes,                   "          3  00 

No.  216.     "    jointer  plow,  A.  Smith  &  Son, 100 

No.  107.     "     straw  cutter,  Henry  W.  Lord, 3  00 

No.  334.     ■'    wheel  cultivator,  R.  B.  Morris  &  Co., 3  00 

No.  335.     "     "  A."  cultivator,                  "                  2  00 

No.  336.    "     corn          "                          "                  2  00 

No.  367.  Best  corn  planter,  James  Andrews, 3  00 

No.  357.  Best  horse  rake,  S.  H.  &  N.  T.  Thurber, 3  00 

No.  21.       "    wasliiog  maehiae,  Prall  ifc  Tuttbill, 2  00 

No.  359.     "     copper  ware,  .■?.  H.  &  N.  T.  Thurber, 2  00 
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No.  360. 
No.  125. 

No.  123. 
No.  132. 
No.  163. 
No.  372. 
No.  372. 
No.  liOS. 


st  parlor  store,  S.  H,  i- N.  T.  Thurber, $2  00 

bridle,  Charles  Brodie ___ 1  00 

double  wagon  harness,  C.  Brodie, 4  00 


double  carriage  harness,     "        

single  carriage  harness,  A.  C.  High, . 
horse  shoe  file  and  fiaf,  Jno.  Daines, 

pipe  tile,  Jno,  Daines, 

fiout  barrel,  Ambrose  Hoffman, 


4  00 
■2  00 


2  00 
t   00 


CLASS  XIV. — DOMESTIC  MAS C FACT CBES. 


No.  376.  Best  pair  thick  pegged  boots,  Campbell  &:  Goodale,. 


1.  374. 
I.  376. 


$1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  ] 


pair  calf  pegged  boots, 
"     pair  calf  sewed  hoots,  " 

"     pair  ladies'  gaiter  boots,  " 

"    pair  ladies' slippers,  " 

"     pair  woolen  blankets,  Mrs.  1. 1.  Voorheis, . 

6  yards  plaid  flannel,  Mrs.  J.  Durkee, dis.   premium. 

Best  10  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hadsell, 3  00 

"    pair  linen  stockings,  Mrs.  Chas.  Baldwin, 1  00 

"    pair  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Denison,. ,     1  00 

Sdbest  "  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stouf, diB-prem. 

Best  pair  woolen  socks,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stout, 1  00 

Pair  woolen  socks,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Deniaon, dis.  prem. 

Pair  woolen  socks,  Mrs.  L.  Beach,  .  *. . , dis.  prem. 

Best  pair  cotton  stockings,  Mias  Susan  Voorheis, ....      I  00 

Pair  cotton  stockings,  Mrs.  C.  Hadsell dis.  prem. 

Best  sample  1  lb.  woolen  yam,  Mre.  W.  Denison, 1  00 

Best  coverlet,  A.  W.  Van  Doren, 3  00 

2d  best  coverlet,         ■'  2  00 


CLASS  2V. BUTTER,  CHEESE.  U 


No.  400.  Best  5  lbs.  butter 
No.  493.  2d  best  5  lbs. 
No.  204,  5  lbs.  butter  in  ro 
No.  253.  « 

No.  199.  "  " 

No.  174.  "  " 

No.  280.  "  " 


n  rolls,  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Jones, $3  00 

'  Mrs.  L.  Voorheis, 2  00 

s,  Mrs.  I.  Merlin, dia.  prem. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Gaylard, dis.  prem. 

Mrs.  J.  Windiate, dis.  prem. 

Mrs,  Levi  Burlingham, dia.  prem. 

Mrs,  Ira  C,  Seeley, dis.  piem. 
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No.  200.  Best  lot  50  lbs.  butter,  Mrs.  John  Windiate, $3  00 

Wo.  373.     '■     old  ckeese,  J.  H.  Murray, 3  00 

No.  90.       '■     new  cheese,  Mrs.  ha  Murlio, 3  00 

No.  2V4.  2d  best  uew  cheese,  J.  H.  Murray, 2  00 

So.  4fi3.  Best  10  lbs.  honey,   Henrj' Waldron, 1  00 

No.  462.  2d  best       '■              J.  P.  Wyckoft; 50 

No.  323.  Best  2  loaves  baker's  bread,  J.  T.  Crawford, 1  00 

No.  10.       "     2  loaves  milkorsaltrising bread, Mrs.M.Wisner,  1  00 
No.  165.  Best  two  loaves  yeast  lising  bread,  Mrs.  Levi  Burling- 

ham, _ 1  00 

CLASS  XVI. PAINTING,  UR4WINO,  DAGUERRBOTVPES,   iC. 

No.  483.  Best  specimen  painling  in  water  colors.  Miss  Eichatd- 

son, $3  00 

No.  484.  2d  best  specimen  of  painting  in   water  colors,   Mis-s 

Richardson, 2  00 

No.  444.  Best  daguerreotypes,  C.  T.  White, 2  00 

The  committee  find  no  premium  on  the  list  for  monochromatic  paint- 
ings; a  number  are  on  exhibition;  we  would  recommend  a  discretion- 
ary premium  to  Miss  Maria  Smith. 

CLASS  XVII. SEEDLK,  SlIIiLI.,  WAX  WOEK,  iC. 

Ho.  165.  Best  ornamental  needle  work,  Mrs.  J,  T.  Allen, $2  00 

No.  339.  2d  best     "                   "           Miss  Jane  Crowfoot,.. .  100 

No.  146.  Best  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  J- T,  Allen, 2  00 

No.  489.  2d  best          "           Mrs.  0.  F.  North, 1  00 

No.  443.  Best  table  cover,  Mi«.  Olive  Taylor, 2  00 

No.  382.     "     fancy  chair  work.  Miss  L.  Beach, 2  00 

No.  233.     "    specimen  worsted  work,  Mrs.  Gough, 2  00 

No.  234.  2d  best     "                 «                   "           100 

No.  87.     Beat  worked  collar,  Mise  Amelia  Peck, 2  00 

2d  best         "           Mrs.  Burlingham, 1  00 

No.  401.  Beit  lace  cape.  Mi's.  John  W.  Leonard, 2  00 

No.  235.     "     portfolio  worked,  Mrs.  Gough, 2  00 

2d  best  portfolio  n  orked,  Mra.  Gough, 1  00 

No.  408.  Best  silk  bonnet,  Miss  Anna  D.  Benson, 9  00 

No.  330.     "     2  lamp  \<Mk,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Wisner, _ .  .  1  00 

No.  496.  2d  best        •■          Miss  J.  North, .  _  _ _  _ 50 
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No.  115.  Best -worked  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Taylor, $3  00 

No.  312.  2ilbe9t         "         Mrs.  N,  S.  Sebisler, 2  00 

Ho.  210.  Beet  white  quilt,  Mrs.  A.  Whiteheaa, 3  00 

No.  211.  2d  best     "  '■  2  00 

A  large  number  of  discretionary  premiums  are  recommended  by  the 
committee,  on  this  class,  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  acted  upon 
by  the  executive  committee. 

CLAS9     XVill. FLOWERS. 

So.  397.  Rest  single  dahlia,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Lull, |1  00 

No.  398.     "    and  greatest  variety  of  verbenas,  Mrs.  A.  A.  L'jll,  I   00 

No.  328.  2d         "                           "             Mrs.  G.  W.  Wisner,  50 

No.  329.  Best  hand  boquet,  flat,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Wisner, I  00 

No.  39C,     "             "             round,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Lull, 100 

No.  414,  2d  best    "             round,  Miss  Lucy  Beach, 50 

No.  184.  Best  and  most  beautiful   arranged   basket  of  flowers, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Brownell, 1  CO 

No.  368.  2d  best  and  most  beautiful  arranged  basket  of  flow- 
ers, Mrs.  S.  M.  Leggetl, - 50 

CLASS    XL!;. ERUIT. 

No.  26S.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  winter  apples,  nam- 
ed and  labelled,  grown  by  eshitilor,  Linus  Cone, _.  $2  00 

No.    132.  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good   winter  apples, 

named  and  labelled,  grown  by  exhibitor,  James  T.  Allen..     1  00 

No.  255.  Best  and  greatest  variety   of  autumo   apples,  named 

and  labelled,  grown  by  exhibitor,  John   Chamberlain,, —     2  GO 

No.  149.  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of  autumn  apples,  named 

and  labelled,  grown  by  exhibitor,  I.  W.  Buggies, 1  00 

No.  466.  Best  12  specimens   of  winter  apples,  single  variety, 

Henry   Waldion, 1  00 

No.  148,  Best  12  specimens  of  autumn  apples,  single  variety, 

LW.Ruggles, 1  00 

No.  135,  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  good   pears,   James  T. 

Allen, 2  OO 

No,  149.  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  pears,  Isaac  W. 

Buggies, 1  00 

No.  339.  Best  collection  of  autumn  pears,  Samuel  Rood, 1  00 
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No.  482.  Best  6  specimens  of  autumn  pears,  Joeeph  A,  Peek,  $0  -50 

No.  285.  Best  10  varieties  of  peaches,  Cha'g  Ellioif, 2  00 

No.  383.     "     10  specimens  "              Isaac  Osmun, 2  00 

No.  254.     "    peck  of  peaches,   J.  C.  Gaylord, 2  00 

No.  286.    "    collection  of  plums,  6  specimenB,  Cha's  Elliott,..  2  00 

No.  206.     "     12  quinces,  Benj.  Phelps, I  00 

No.  93.       "    collection  of  native  grap^   Mrs.  0.  D,  Richard- 
son,  2  00 

No.  101.  Best  dish  of  grapes,   A.  A.  Lull, 1   00 

No.  31^.     "     collection  of  foreign  grapes,  Joe.  Coatee, .,  2  00 

No.  290.     "     dish  of                    "            O.  Brownaon, I  OO 

No.  23.       "     {Jenny  Lind)  melon,  J.  M.  Leggett, 50 

No.  289.     "     watermelon,  Oscar  Brownsoc, 50 

No.  31,       "     muskmelon,  S.  M.  Leggett, I  00 

No.  35.       "     nutmeg  melon,     "              1  00 

No.  17.       "     2  specimens  of  citron,  Moses  Wisner, 1  00 

No.  372.  1  bottle  currant  wine,  John  Daines, (lis.  premium. 

No.  154.      "  "  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kood, dis.prem. 

No.  423.      "                     •■          D.  Hubbard,  •' 

0LAS3  XX. — VEGETABLHS. 

No.  "288.  Best  3  riat  turnips,  Oscar  Brownson, _  $0  50 

No.  231.     "     3  blood  beets,  Tho'.s  Davis, _..  50 

No.  33.       "     3  parsneps,  S.  M.  Le^ett, 60 

No.  267.     "     3  carrots,  Linus  Cone, 50 

No.  294.     "     3  onions,  M,  Cross, -7O 

No.  266.     "     3  vegetable  oysters,  Linus  Cone, 'lO 

No.  153.     "     3  heads  cabbage,  Cha's  Callow, 50 

No.  44.       "     3  stalks  celery,  S.  M.  Leggett, ■¥) 

No.  26.       "     3  vegetable  eggs,       "               -  _  50 

No.  23.       ■'     3  tomatoes,                "               50 

No.  50.       "     3  squashes,                 "               50 

No.  421.     ■'     3  pumpkins,   Ira  C.  Seeiey, 50 

No.293.     "     peck  peas,  M,  Cross, 50 

No.-324.    "       "     sweet  potatoes,  J.  B,  Core;', 50 

No.  229.     "     half  bushel       ■■          Tho's  Davis, 60 

''     and  greatest  variety  cf  culinary  vegetables,  raised 

by  one  eshiUtor,  S.  M.  L^^ggett, 2  00^ 
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No.  266.  Best  and   greatest  vsnety  of  roots  for  cattle,   Lious 

Cone, *1  OO 

CLASS  5X1, — GRAIN,  rmcR  ASD  Bsaos. 
No.  169.  Best   sample    3   bushels   of  winter  wbeat,    Geo.   P. 

Thurstin, - ^3  00 

No,  IB.  Best  12  ears  of  seed  corn,  Moses  Wisner, 50 

The  Executive  Committee  then  adjournad  to  meet  at  the  court  house 

in  the  village  of  Pontiac  on  tlie  7th  day  of  October  next  ensuing  at  10 

o'clock  in  tlie  forenoon, 

J.  K  BOWMAN, 
Recordinij  Secretary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oakland  County 
Agricultural  Society  held  at  the  court  house  in  the  village  of  Pontiac  on 
tie  "th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1654,  present, 

Joseph  E.  Bowman,  Recording  Secretary. 

Linus  Cone,  Nelsou  W,  Clark,  James  Dailey,  Hiram  Batritt  and 
George  H.  Satterlee,  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  being  absent,  Linus  Cone  was  elected  President  jjro 

The  following  accounts  were  then  allowed,  viz: 
Prall  &  Tuthill,  for  lumber,  Ac,  and  building  buildings  on  fair 

ground, _ $355  41 

Bowman  <«  Wisner,  for  incidental  expenses  of  fair, 69  49 

Phelps  &  Stevens,  for  printing, 34  60 

Joseph  A,  Peck,  for  provender,  Ac, _ 22  07- 

$481  47 
Reiolved,  That  the  discreiionary  premiums  lay  upon  the  table  until 
Uie  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  Moses  Wisner  and  John  P.  LeBoy,  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  fair  ground,  cause  the  same  to  be  plowed  and  lev- 
eled in  good  order  and  seeded,  provided  the  crop  will  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses for  doing  the  same. 

Beiohed,  That  the  President  aiid  Secretary  draw  an  order  on  the 
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treaaurj  ia  favor  of  the  bearer  for  the  sum  of  $300,  at  10  per  cenL  in- 
terest, to  paj  the  premiums  allowed  at  the  annual  fair;  said  order  to 
be  made  pajable  on  the  I5th  day  of  February  next  ensuing,  provided 
they  can  luau  money  until  that  time. 

The  Board  theu  adjourned  until  the  2d  day  of  January  next  ensuing, 
to  close  up  tbe'business  of  the  present  year, 

LINUS  CONE, 
Pres't  pro.  tern. 
S.  R.  Bowman,  Etc.  Sec. 


The  Esecutive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  court 

house  in  Pontiac  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  Jauuwy,  A.  D.  1855,  when 

The"foliowing  communication  was  received  &om  Saduel  E.  Befich, 

Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bociety,  wliich  was  read,  accepted  and  adopted : 

PosTiAC,  Jan.  2,  1655. 
To  the  President  of  the  Oahland  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Sir — I  send  j-ou  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  Society,  showing  a  balance  in  my 
hands,  at  this  date,  of  $111  30.  In  addition,  there  is  due  from  Isaac 
Cuskey,  for  rails  sold,  §5. 

Vours,  ifec, 

SAM'L  E.  BEACH, 
Treasurer  0.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 
Samuel  E.  Beach,  in  account  with  Oakland  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

185i.  Dr. 

Jan'y  4,  To  amount  received  from  A.  W.  Hovey,  late  Treas.,     $21  31 

Feb-ll,       "  "  Co.  Trea?., 661   79 

Oct  7,          "                         "          0.  W.   Tuthill,   on  judg- 
ment         42  40 

Oct.  ",     To  amouat  received  from  membership   and  admis- 
sion tickets, 313  62 

Oct.  18,  To  am't  loaned  per  resolution  of  Executive  Com.,..     300  00 

$1,539  02 
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1854.  COKIBA,  CK. 

Jan.  3,      Bj  amount  pai.i  charges  on  books,  ...       $0  38 

March  20,  "  "         John  Locknoofi,  oart's^e,  A-c,.. .  25 

April  20,    "  "         Wm.  M.  Thomoon,  pnnbng,   ...         2  50 

Feb.  7,       "  ''         on  order  of  Lommittee,  $440  00 

May  ir,      "  ■'  "  " 

for  balance  on  lot,  gradine;,  &c.,  and  grasa  seed 

and  plaster, 89  00 

529  00 

Sept.  18,  By  amouEt  paid  Prall  d;  TuthiD, $50  00 

"     25,     "  "  -  «      250  00 

Oct.  7,         "  "  "  »      forhuild- 

ings  on  fair  grounds,  Arc., 56  41 

355  41 

Oct.  7,       By  amount  paid  Wiener  ife  Bowman,  for  incidental 

espenses  of  fair,  as  per  account  allowed, 69  49 

Oct.  9,       By  amount  paid  Phelps  it  Stevens,  planting  hilJ,.       34  fiO 

Oct.  10,      "  ■■        Joseph  A.  Peck,  Lay,  (fee, 22  07 

1855. 

Jan'y  2,  By  amount  paid  on  premiums, _ 412  12 

"           "             of  broken  banks  and  bad  money, .  -  - , .         2  00 
cf  casli  on  hand, 11130 

$1,539  oa 

1855. 

Jan'y  2,  To  balance  on  hand, Ill  30 

On  motion,  allowed  Wm.  Albertson  his  account  for  drawing  lumber, 
tl  50. 

Resolved,  That  Andrew  Coates  be  allowed  the  premium  of  thr&e 
dollars  for  the  best  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  rutabagas. 

The  following  is  the  statement  upon  which  the  above  award  was 
made,  viz : 

Statement  relative  to  the  product  of  an  acre  of  Tuta  bagas  raised  by 
Alfred  Coates,  Pine  Lake.  1854. 

The  land,  a  strong  loam  with  a  grass  eod,  was  plowed  in  May,  having 
previously  been  manured  with  barn  yard  manure,  worked  well  with  the 
cultivator  and  harrow,  with  a  top  dressing  of  ashes  on  a  part  of  the  land, 
The  seed  was  sown  broadcast  about  the  20th  of  June  and  covered  with 
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a  brush  harrow.  The  plants  came  up  goad,  but  were  cheeked  in  their 
growth  by  tte  drought  of  summer,  and  partially  injured  by  the  fiy. 
They  were  kept  clean  by  twice  hoeing;  with  the  fall  rains  they  grew 
rapidly  and  were  in  a  growing  state  when  taken  up. 

One  quarter  of  an  acre  was  accurately  measured  ofi'  by  the  chain,  and 
the  product  was  121  bushels,  which  gives  5S4  bushels  for  the  acre. 

I  certify  that  the  above  stateineut  is  true. 

ALFRED  COATES. 

Having  assisted  in  cultivating  and  .securing  the  crop,  1  certify  thai  the 
above  statement  is  true. 

JOSEPH  COATES. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  thia  1st  day  of  January,  1 855,  Alfred 
Coates  and  Joseph  Coates  who  maiie  oath  that  the  above  statement  was 

JOHN  ELLMWOOD, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Resolved,  That  the  discretionary  premiums  lay  upon  the  table  until 
the  neit  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

Adjourned  nine  die, 

CHARLES  BALDWIN, 

President, 

JoSBFn  R.  BowHAw,  Rec.  Secretary. 

The  whole  amount  of  premiums  awarded  by  the  executive  committee 
for  the  year  1854,  to  bo  paid  in  cash,  is  $460  00,  being  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  154  25. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  society  from  the  board  of 
supervisors,  being  the  amount  of  the  1-lOth  of  a  mill  on  tie  total  valu- 
ation of  the  county,  required  by  law  to  be  raised  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  J861  79. 

The  society  now  own  six  acres  of  land,  with  permanent  and  suitable 
buildings,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  upon  which  they 
have  expended,  during  the  year,  the  sum  of  $894  51,  which  'will  dis- 
pense with  the  large  yeai'iy  outlay  to  which  the  society  has  heretofore 
been  subjected  on  account  of  temporary  buildings. 

The  society  has  been  in  existence  six  years  and  may  now  be  conaid- 
-ered  i&  permanently  established  among  the  institutions  of  the  county, 
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and  we  have  too  good  aa  opinion  of  the  iDtelligence  of  the  farmera  of 
Oaklanil,  for  ntose  benefit  the  society  ia  established,  to  tSink  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  will  permit  it  to  languish  and  die.  We  say  then  to  the 
farmers  and  other  friends  of  the  society,  rally  around  it,  attend  the 
meetings  of  your  executive  committee,  advise  and  connael  with  them, 
and  you  will  then  be  proud  of  the  high  position  taken  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  county  of  Oakland. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  our  vil- 
lage papersr 

|fc™  ths  OlUuHd  Gani:tc.  I 

Coi'NTv  Faie. — The  attendance  upon  the  fair  this  season  was  much 
leas  than  usual,  and  the  cttptribution  of  articles  for  exhibition  was  also 
less  than  in  former  years.  We  account  for  this  upon  the  ground  that 
the  fair  being  some  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual,  and  the 
farmera  being  rather  late,  and  just  in  the  midst  of  their  seeding,  many 
of  them  are  reluctantly  debarred  the  privilege  they  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly take,  of  attending. 

Seeding  is  later  than  usual,  oc  account  of  the  dry  weather  that  pre- 
vailed up  to  two  weeks  ago. 

But  we  are  free  to  say  that  the  quaUty  of  articles  on  exhibition  was 
never  better  than  tliis.year.     The  fair  is  therefore  good. 

CouKTY  Fair. — Much  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Wisner  and  Bowman, 
tor  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duties  as  com- 
mittee in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  fair  this  year  Every 
thing  was  in  its  place,  and  we  believe,  was  secure  from  depredation  The 
other  ofiicers,  clerks,  police,  &c.,  were  all  watchful  and  efficient 

Last  year  there  was  much  complaint;  but  this  year  all  ground  for 
fault  finding  was  obviated.  Eihibitors  need  not  fear  that  a  recutrence 
of  the  scenes  of  last  year  will  be  re-enacted  at  any  of  our  county  fairs, 
aa  the  aoeiety  are  determined  that  the  goods  brought  for  exhibition  shall 
be  safe,  and  restored  to  the  proper  owners  in  good  condition.  We  have 
heard  of  nothing  to  the  contrary  at  the  recent  fair — unless  it  was  the 
conaumption  of  all  the  wine  exhibited.  There  are  some  gentlemen  who 
prowl  around  our  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  sponging  a  treat  to  this  plea- 
e  believe. 
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The  CouNTr  Fair. — The  siith  annual  fair  of  the  Oakland  County 
Agricultmal  Soeiefy,  was  held  at  this  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
last  week.  The  articles  on  exhibition  and  the  persons  in  attendance 
were  less  than  on  Eeveral  previous  years,  but  were  as  great,  and  the  fair 
was  in  all  respects,  as  complete  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  fair  was  too  early.  The  drouth,  an  event  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  has  delayed  our  farmers  at  least  two  weeks,  and 
Tery  many  of  them  were  in  the  midst  of  seeding  and  could  not  possi- 
bly spend  the  time  to  attend  il. 

While  the  number  of  competitors  and  the  variety  of  productions  sre 
less,  (he  quality  of  the  articles  oa  eshlbition  has  not  been  surpassed. 
The  drouth  has  had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  crops  all  over  tte 
country,  and  has  done  much  dami^e  in  this  county,  but  we  laelieve 
much  less  than  was  feared  and  supposed. 

We  cannot  conclude  a  notice  of  the  fair  without  commending  those 
ofEcers  of  the  society  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  fair.  Everything  wascomplete.  The 
grounds  were  in  the  finest  condition.  The  buildings  were  just  what  they 
should  be,  and  every  accommodation  was  ample.  The  executive  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Bowman,  the  Secretary,  labored  untiringly,  that  all  the 
arrangements  might  be  perfect,  and  they  did  not  labor  in  vain.  The 
fair,  all  things  considered,  was  a  good  one  and  better  manj^ed  than  its 
predecessors, 

JOSEPH  E.  BOWMAN, 
Hec.  Seretarif. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 


To  J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Mich.  Stale  Agricultural  Society. 

The  anEual  moetiug  of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Agrieultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  Court  House  Hall,  in  Centreville,  on  the  28th  day  of 
March,  1854,  J.  B.  Dimick  ia  the  chair. 

The  following  pereons  were  elected  to  611  the  various  offices  of  the 
society  for  the  ensuing  year; 

Comfort  Tyler,  President. 

Joel  Eedway,  Vice  President. 

Wm.  MeCormick,  Treasurer. 

CyniB  Foreman,  Recording  Secretary. 

C,  H.  Starr,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Jos.  B.  Millard,  P.  C.  Lown,  Jos.  Horton,  A.  R.  Metoalf,  and  E. 
Chap  in,  Managers. 

The  constitution  was  then  amended  eo  as  to  admit  members  during 
the  ensuing  year  for  fifty  cents. 

On  motion, 

The  executive  committee  was  authorized  f-i  pay  the  Rec.  Secretary 
an  adequate  sum  for  his  services. 

On  motion, 

Ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  he  published  in  all  the 
papers  in  this  county. 

Agreed  that  the  executive  committee  meet  on  the  8th  day  of  May 
next,  to  prepare  a  lietof  rewards. 

Adjourned. 

CYRUS  FOREMAN,  Se^y. 
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On  Uie  8tli  day  of  May,  1854,  executive  eomttiittee  met  at  th& 
Court  House,  Comfott  Tyler  in  the  chair. 

On  motion, 

Decided  to  buy  20  acres  of  laiid  of  George  Talbot,  for  fair  ground- 
Wm.  McCormick,  C,  H.  Starr  and  Joel  Redway,  were  chosen  as  a  com- 
mittee to  consummate  a  bargain  for  said  piece  of  land. 

Sarcue!  F.  Gose,  Wm.  McCormick  and  Wm.  Laffey,  were  chosen  a 
committee  for  fencing  said  fair  ground. 

Comfort  Tyler,  Mark  H.  Wakemau  and  E.  Cliapin,  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  draft  a  liat  of  premiums. 

Decided  that  the  next  County  Fair  be  held  ou  the  4th  and  5ih 
day,'!  of  October  next. 

Adjourned  until  Juno  lOth,  1054. 

CTEUS  FOREMAN,  Sec'y. 

On  the  lOth  day  of  June,  1854,  the  executive  committee  met  at  the 
Court  House,  and  adopted  the  list  of  premiums  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee elected  for  that  purpose,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned 
until  August  Seth,  1854, 

CYRUS  FOREMAN,  Sec'v. 


August  26tb,  1854,  tie  Executive  committee  met  at  the  Court 
House,  and  confirmed  the  purchase  of  a  Fair  Ground,  from  Geo,  Tal- 
bot, made  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purj)ose.  The  list  of  premi- 
ums previously  adopted  for  the  present  year,  being  altered  so  as  to  read 
as  follows,  were  ordered  published,  together  with  the  following  rules  and 
regulations. 


Meeting  adjourned. 


CYRUS  FOREMA.N,  Secy 


FARMS, 

Best  opening  farm, $5  00 

adbast        "  3  00 

Best  prairie  facm, 5  00 

2d  beat      "        3  00 

Judges. — Alvin  Hoyt,  Lockwood  Matthenson,  Joseph  Russell, 
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.  $6  00 
,  3  00 
.  4  00 
.  2  00 
.     3  00 


1.  Trans. 
5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

2  00 

5  00 
1.  Trans. 

3  00 


Best  buU  3  years  old  or  over 
2d  '■        3 

Best  bulls  '■ 

2d  "        2  « 

Bast  bull  1  " 

2d  "        1  "      

Best  bull  calf, 

2d  best  "       

Beat  cow  S  yeara  old  or  over 
2d  "         3 

Best  heifer  2      "       , 

2d  "  E      ''■        , 

Best  heifer  1     " 


CLASS  II. DEVONS. 

Premiutna  the  same 'as  for  aliort  horns. 

C'LAaS  III. CROSS  BKTWEES  SHOKT  HORNK  AND  DEVOKS. 

Premiums  the  same  as  classes  No.  1  and  2. 

Premiums  the  same  as  class  No.  1. 

Best  pair  of  oxen, J6  00 

2d  "             "         3  00 

Best  pair  of  ateeis  3  years  old, S  00 

■2d  "           "          S         "        3  00 

Bestpair    "          2         '■       4  00 

2d"          "           2         '-        _._  2  00 

Bestpair   «          1        '■       3  00 

ad"  "  1         '■       Vol.Trans. 

Best  pair    "          calves, 2  00 

2d"  "  "     Vol.Trans. 
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CLASS  VI. CATTLE  OWKED  OUT  OF  THE   COUSTF, 

Beat  bull  3  years  old  or  over, _ $5  00 

"         under  3  years  old, —  5  00 

Best  cow  3  years  old  or  over, 5  00 

"     heifer  2       "       or  under, 5  00 

Judges. — Henry  K.  Farrand,  Milo  Powel,  L.  F.  OlmBtead. 

CLASS  VII. — HORSES,  FOR  ALL  WORK. 

Best  slaliion  4  years  old  or  over, $5  00 

2d  "             4         "          "          3  00 

Best  stallion  3         "         5  00 

2d  "              3         "        3  00 

Best  EUliion  2        " 3  00 

2d  "              2         "        2  00 

Best  stallion,  1  year  old,. Vol.  Trans,  ife  1  00 

2dbest"         "  "   Vol-Trans. 

Beat  sucking  colt, 2  00 

2d"              "       __ Vol.  Trans. 

Best  brood  mare, i 5  00 

2d  "           "         , 3  00 

Best  mare  3  years  old, 3  00 

ad"         "             "      2  00 

Best  mare  2  years  old, 3  00 

2d«        "             "      _ 2  00 

Beet  mare  1  year  old, _ 1  00 

2d"'        "  ■'      VoLTrans. 

CLASS  VnL — BLOOD  HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over, $5  00 

2d  best         "            «          "        3  00 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt, 5  00 

2d  best       "               "        3  00 

Best  stallion,  3  years  old, 5  00 

2dbest        "          "       3  00 

Bestmare,2            "       3  00 

Sdbest      "              "       2  00 

Beet  stallion,  2         "       2  00 

Sdbest        "          "       100 
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Best  mare,  2   jean   old, --  $2  00 

adbest     "  "       .-- 1  00 

Bestatailion,  i  '■        Vol.  Trans,  ife  1  00 

2d  best  stallioD,  1    "       - Vol.  Tracs. 

Bestmare,!  '■       ---- ■-      100 

adbest    "  ■■       VolTrans. 

CLASS  II. FARM  HORSES,  TO  BB  SHOWM  IN  KARNESS. 

Best  farm  team, I5  00 

Matched  aad  single  horses,  2d  best,   3  00 

Best  spaa  of  marea  or  geldings, 5  00 

2d  best     "             "             "      ,-- 3  00 

Best  single  horse  or  mare, 5  00 

2d  best        "          "         - 3  00 

Judges. — Henry  T.  Williams,  Samuel  F.  Goss,  George  L.  Camber. 

CLASS  I. SHEEP,  FRENCH. 

Be3tbucli,2  years  old  or  over, $5  00 

2dbeat"      "  "        "    :     3  00 

Best  buck,  1  year  old, i 2  00 

2d  beat'-      "         "     1  50 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  old  or  over, , 5  00 

2d  best "     "  "  "  "     3  00 

Best  pen  of  3  ew<e,  1  year  old, 3  00 

2d  beat "     "  "        " 2  00 

Best  buck  Iamb, 2  00 

2d  best    "         Tol.  Trans. 

Best  pen  of  3  ewe  Umbs, S  00 

2d  best  "         "  "    2  00 

CLASS  IL SPASI3H. 

Premiums  the  same  as  GUasa  1. 

CLASS  III. — CROSS  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH, 

Premiuma  the  same  as  Classes  1  and  2. 

CLASS  IV. LOSQ  WOOL. 

Premiums  the  same  as  Class  1. 

CLASS  V. — ORADBS  AND  NATIVES. 

Premiums  the  same  as  Class  1. 
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678 
Judges. — Mark  H.  Wakeman,  Phiceas  Farrand,  Beojamin  Perrin. 

Best  boar,  2  years  old  or  over, $3  00 

adbest     "            "         "         2  00 

Best  sow.  2  years  old  or  over, 3  00 

2d  beet   ■'             ■'         "         2  00 

Best  boar,  1  year  old, 2  00 

Sdbest    "           "      1  oO 

Best  sow,  1  year  old, 2  00 

2dbest    "          "       1    50 

Best  pair  of  pigs  over  6  months  old  and  less  than  one  year, ...  200 

2d  best  "          "          ■'                •'            ■■             ■'       _  -  _  1  50 

Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  ttian  5,  under  6  montbs  old, 3  00 

2d  best-'           "             ■'            "            "                 "  ., 1  50 

Judges.— 0,  F.  Howard,  H.  J.  Gushing,  M.  P.  Thurston. 

Best  pair  of  turkeys, ^1  00 

"        "     geese, 100 

"        "    peafowls, _ 1  00 

"         "     Shanghais, 2  00 

"         "     Cochin  Chinas, 2  00 

"         "     Dorkings, 2  00 

"        "     Polands, 2  00 

"         "    Bramah  Pootrae, 2  00 

Greatest  variety  of  fowls  owned  by  the  eihibitor, 2  00 

Judges. — Dr.  8.  D.  Richardson,  Dr.  Loomis,  Franklin  Wells. 

FARM  IMPIJiMEKTS. CLASS  I. 

Best  farm  wagon, 15  00 

"    harrow, _:. . 1  00 

"    com  cultivator, 1   00 

"    fanning  mill, , 1   00 

"    com  stalk  cutter, 2  00 

"    straw  cutter, _ .  _ I  00 

"   horse  cart  for  a  farm, 1  00 

»    oxcart,. ._ __ 2  00 

"    horse  rake, 1  00 

"    OS  yoke  and  bows, 50 
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CLASB  11. 

Best  harness, $4  00 

"    riding  saddle, —  S  00 

"    churn, 2  00 

"    grain  cradle, I  00 

"    hay  rigging, -. 1  00 

■'    !ot  of  grain  meaaureE, 1  00 

"    seedplanter  for  hand  or  horse  power  for  bill  and  drills,.,  i  00 

"    2  horse  cultivator, _ 1  00 

■'    sod  plow, --- 2  00 

"    stirring  plow, 2  00 

Judges, — John  Grinnell,  Win.  H.  Caatle,  Silas  Cady. 

BREAD,  BUTIER,  CHEESE  AST>  HONEY. 

Best  loaf  of  bread, tl  00 

"     10  pounda  of  butter, 1  00 

"    cheese,  not  less  than  20  Ihs., 1  00 

"     10  pounds  honey, 1  00 

Judges. — Mrs,  Wm.  Kyte,  Mrs.  Geo.  Keech,  Mrs.  Lockwood  Mat- 
thewson. 

DOMESTIC  MANCFACTUKEB. CLASS  I. 

Best  pair  of  woolen  blankets, $1  OO 

"     10  yards  of  flannel, 1  00 

"     10      "      of  woolen  carpet,.. 100 

"     hearth  rug 1  00 

"     10  yards  of  rag  carpet, 1  00 

"    pair  of  woolen  knit  stockings, ,  50 

"         "                 "      socks, - : 50 

^          "                 "       mittens, 50 

"     woolen  coverlet, I  00 

"     pair  of  worsted  stockings, 50 

"     sample  of  woolen  yam,  not  less  than  1  pound, 1  00 

"             "    worsted   "          "        "     1      "      100 

"     10  yards  of  linen  diaper, 1  40 

■'     pair  of  knit  cotton  stockings, 50 

Judges. — Mrs.  Joel  Redway,  Miss  Maria  Farrand,  Mre.  Kens.  Strong. 
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CLiSa  II. 

Best  pair  <rf  Gowhid4  bcots, 3^1  00 

"           "      calfokin       "     1  OO 

"           "      ladies' slippers, 1  00 

"          "        "      bootees, I  00 

«          "     lasts, - 1  00 

"     overcoat, .- - 1  00 

"     dress  coat, 1  00 

"■     vest,..- 1  00 

"    straw  hal, -  -  - 50 

Judges.— W.  D.  Oviatt,  Wm.  Allmao,  Ctia's  Ciark. 

CLASS   III. 

Beetahoree   carriage, $5  00 


1  00 

"     8  chairs, 1  00 

«    table, I  OO 

"    locking  chair, 1  00 

"    set  of  horse  shoes, 1  00 

"    flour   barrel, 1  00 

"    pork  barrel, — - 1  00 

"    wash  tub, - 1  00 

"     cookiDg  stove, 3  00 

"    parlor        "     100 

"    pump, 2  00 

Judges.— Harvey  Cady,  W.  D.  Pettit,  H.  F.  Banker. 

PAIHTIHOSj  DRiWINQS,  ASD   DAGDERRKOTYPES. 

Beet  specimen  of  animal  painting  in  oil, $1  00 

"        "                         "               in  water  colois, I  00 

"        "           of  cattle  drawing,  by   artist, 1  00 

»         "           of  df^uetreotype, 1  00 

Judges- S.  C.  Coffinberry,  R.  S.  Eaton,  A.  Bristol. 

NBEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WOKK, 

Best  ornamental  Eee^ile  work, $1  00 

«    ottoman  cover, 100 
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Best  group  flowers, $0  50 

"     variety  worsted  wori, 1  00 

''     worked  collar, 50 

"     worked  quilt, 1  00 

"     portfolio  marked, 50 

"    silk  bonnet, I  00 

"    straw  bonnet, 1  00 

"     lace  cap, _ _ 50 

"     2  lamp  mats, SO 

Ornamental  shell  work, 50 

Best  specimen  was  flowers, 1  00 

"     specimen  artificial  flowers, 1  00 


Beat  and  greatest  varietj  of  cut  flowers, $  I  00 

"     specimen  dahlias, 50 

"     and  greatest  variety  of  rosee, 50 

"    variety  of  verbenas, ., 50 

•'     variety  of  indigenous  flowers, _ SO 

"    collection  of  green  house  plants  owned  by  one  person, 1  00 

"     boquet, 50 

For  the  most  beautiful  arranged  basket  of  flowers, 50 

Judges— Mrs.  J.  E.'Kelsey,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Starr,  Mrs.  Geo. 'Talbot. 

FRUIT. 

For  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  table  apples,   each  variety 

named  and  labeled,  grown  by  the  exhibitor, $2  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  winter  apples,  3  of  each  kind,  and 

labeled g  00 

Best  bushel  of  winter  apples, 2  00 

"    and  greatest  number  of  varieties  of  good  pears  named  and 

labeled,  grown  by  the  exhibitor, 1  00 

Best  collection  of  autumn  pears  named  and  labeled,.. .  1  00 

"     12  peaches,  50 

"     and  greatest  variety  of  peaches  labeled, 1  00 

Best  collection  of  pluma  six  specimens  each, 50 

"    13  quinces  of  any  good  variety, 50 

"    and  moat  extensive  collection  of  grapes, 1  00 
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Best  water  cielon, .  _ $0  60 

"    musk  melon, 50 

Discretionary  premiuniB  will  be  awarded  to  choice  fruit  DOt  enumera- 
ted. 
Judges. — John  B.  Dickey,  Isaac  Major,  Peter  Wagner. 


Best  1 2  white  turnip, ■ $     50 

■'    12  carrots, SO 

■'    12  table  beets, .-- 50 

■'    12  paisneps, 50 

"    12  onions, 50 

■'    12  sweet  potatoes, 50 

"    3  Leads  of  cabbage, 50 

■'    3  vegetable  eggs, 50 

"    ^  peck  lima  i)eans, 50 

"    ^bushel  white  field  beans, .^0 

"    3  crookneck  sc^uashes, 50 

"    3  of  any  vareity  sc^uaehes,- 50 

"    12  ears  seed  com, 50 

■'    ^  bushel  potatoes, .   .- 60 

■'    and  greatest  distinct  variety  of  vegetable  grown  by  eahib- 

itor,  J 1  00 

Judges, — Oliver  "Wilcox,  John  W.  Fletcher,  Eri  Jones. 


Best  acre  of  wheat, 83  00 

2d-'           "            ---. 2  00 

Best  acre  of  com, 3  00 

2d"           ■'          2  00 

Best  bushel  of  wheat, -.- 1  00 

■'             "  corn  in  the  ear, 1  00 

■'             ■'  barley, _ 1  00 

Best  acre  of  oats, 3  00 

Best  peck  of  clover  seed, _ 1  00 

■'          '■    timothy  "   1  00 

Judges. — Adam  Bower,  Wm.  Wheeler,  Joseph  Miller. 
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PLOWING  MiTCH. 

First  premium, $3  GO' 

Second    "        2  00 

Judges. — Eobert  Shields,  James  Culvereon,  Eichard  Wellbourn. 
Discretionary  premiuma  will  bfl  awarded  upoo  miscellaneous  or  non- 
en  nmerated  articles. 

Judges. — Israel  Pershall,  James  B.  Dunkin,  John  Bennett. 

RULES  ABD  REGOLATlOSe  OF  TRE  AOKICCLTTJR^L  ¥iIR. 

Any  person  can  become  a  member  of  tte  society  for  one  year  by 
paying  balf  a  dollar  into  the  treasury,  and  may  continue  a  member  by 
paying  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

Members  of  the  society,  and  all  who  become  such  at  the  time  of  the 
fair,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  which  will  admit  the  person,  his  wife 
and  children  under  18  years  of  age,  to  the  exhibition  at  all  times  during 
its  continuance. 

Single  tickets  10  cents,  admitting  one  person,  wiU  be  for  sale  at  the 
business  office. 

Exhibitors  who  intend  to  compete  for  premiums  roust  become  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

In  order  to  save  confusion,  exhibitors  are  requested  to  enter  and  ar- 
range their  articles  as  early  as  possible  on  Wednesday  morning,  so  that 
all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  examination  of  the  Judges  at  one  o'clock 
P.  M.,  on  the  same  day. 

Exhibitors  will  be  careful  to  have  their  articles  arranged  io  their  ap- 
propriate class  and  in  season,  otherwise  they  may  be  o.erlooked  by  the 
viewing  committees. 

Persons  engaged  for  the  purpose,  will  be  in  readiness  to  arrange  the 
articles  and  animals  in  their  appropriate  places. 

All  stock  should  be  accompanied  with  a  coneise  ststement  of  the  pe- 
digree, feeding  and  other  circumstances. 

Cards  will  be  furnished  with  the  number  as  entered  at  the  office.  Ex- 
hibitors will  be  careful  to  place  their  cards  upon  or  near  the  articles  or 
animals,  so  that  the  judges  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  No 
animals  or  articles  entered  for  exhibition  can  be  taken  from  the  ground 
before  the  close  of  the  fair,  except  by  permission  of  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  no  premiums  wiJ]  be  paid  on  any  article  re- 
moved in  violation  of  this  rule. 
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No  aoima!  or  articit:  can  compete  for  two  premiums.  When  there  is 
but  one  exhibitor  be  wi!l  receive  the  lirst  or  second  premium,  as  the  an- 
imal or  article  may  be  adjudged,  and  no  premium  will  bo  awarded  when 
the  animal  is  not  worthy, 

Judges  are  requested  to  make  their  reports  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
buaineas  office,  by  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Thuraday. 

Stock  to  compete  for  premiums  must  be  exhibited  by  the  owner  or 
hk  agents,  and  be  owned  in  the  county.  Farm  implements  and  domes- 
tic manufactures  of  all  kinds  must  have  been  manufactured  within  the 
county.  Needle-work,  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  butter,  Ac,  &c.,  must 
be  the  production  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  annual  address  will  be  deli\  ered  on  the  show  ground  at  1  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  the  5th. 

Immediately  after  the  address  the  reports  of  the  Judges  will  be  read. 
The  Judges  will  be  expected  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  decisions,  em- 
bracing the  superior  qualities  of  th?  animals  or  articles  to  which  prem- 
iums are  awarded. 

COMFORT  TYLER, 

President. 

CvBOS  Foreman,  AVc. 


The  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  4th  and  Sth  days  of  October,  18S4, 
at  Oentreyille, at  which  the  following  are  ihe  reports  of  the  committees: 

CLA3S  I.— CATTLE,  SHORT  H0RK9. 

The  committee  on  cattle  award  premiums  as  foliows: 

Bull  5  years  old,  Comfort  Tyler, __  JE  00 

"1         "          Wm.  Haggerman, 3  00 

"    calf,  P.  F.  Putnam,  1st  prem., 3  00 

"       "    Curtis  Hoppin,  2d       "      Vol  Trans. 

Cow  over  3  years  old,  C.  S.  Wheeler,  1st  prem., 5  00 

'■         3          "        P.C.Lown,2d          "     3  00 

Heifer  calf,  C.  S.  Wheeler,  lstpren[i., 3  00 

CLASS  II. DEl'OS. 

Cow  over  3  years  old,  Aaron  Hagenbach,  2d  prem., |8  OO 
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CL*SS  III. — CROSS  OF  BLOOD  CATTLE. 

Bull  2  years  old,  George  Carman,    1  st  prem, _,, ,  .  $4  OO 

"    2          "        Silas  Cady,  2d  prera., 2  00 

"     calf,  Aaron  Hagenhacb,  1st      "      _.  3  00 

Cow  3  years  old,  George  Carman.  Istprem., 5  00 

Heifer  2       "        Aaron  Hagenbach     '           _  - 4  (JO 

_"      1       "        George  Carman,         ■■          3  00 

"      1       "        Wm.  Hagenbach,  2d  prera., 2  00 

"     calf,  Aaron  Hagenbach,  lit             "      S  00 

CLASS  rv. — GRADES  ASD  NATIVES. 

Bull  2  years  old,  Gfeorge  Talbot,  1st  prem., $4  00 

"2         "         J.  B.  Dunkin,  2d         "     2  00 

Heifer  2      "        M.  H.  Wakeman,  1st  prem., 4  00 

"      1      "         C.  S.  Wheeler,  2d         "      2  00 

"      calf,  M.  H.  Wakeman,  1st              "      3  00' 


Pair  oxen,  H.  K.  Farrand,   let  prem., 

"  Levi  Eddy,  2d  "      

Steers  2  years  old,  George  Carman,  2d  prem., . 
"      calves,  "  " 


Bull  3  years  old,  M. 


Heifer  2     " 

Bull  10  months  old 


— CATTLE  OWKEn  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTV. 

Powell, $5  00 

■  5  00 


MILO  POWELL, 
H.  K.  FARRAND, 
8.  PRANKISH, 

OommiUee- 


— HORSES  FOK  ALL  WOKK. 


SfaDion  i  years  old,  A.  Blanehard,  1st  prem., J5  tO 

"4         "       Mr.Huye!,2d  '■     3  OU 
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Stallion  3  years  old,  T,  Broadley,  1st  prem., $5  00 

"     2         "       K.  Hatvey, 3  00 

"     1         "       Joaliua  Wagner,  Ist  prem.,  Vol.  Trana.  aod     1  00 

'■      1  "        A.  C.  Chafter,  2d         "      Vol.  Trans. 

SuctJDg  coif,  H.  T.  Steele,  Utpreni,, 2  00 

John  Peek,  2d  "     Vol.  Trans. 

Brood  mare,  P.  C.  Lown,  1st         "     5  00 

"         James  Hay,  2d         '*     3  00 

Mare  3  years  old,   A.  Foot, 3  00 

"     2         "  Wm.  Massar,  1st  prem, 5  GO 

"2         "  Wm.  C.  Bryant,    2d  prem., 2  60 

CL.iSS  VIII, — BLOOD  HOIiSEE. 

There  were  no  premiums  awarded  to  this  class  for  want  of  written 


CLASS  IS. — HORSES  TO  1:E  SHOWK  IN  HAEHE8S. 

Farm  team,  Eobt.  Estes,  1st  prem., $5  00 

SilasCady,2d       ''     3  00 

Span  geldings,  A.  B.  Moore,  1st  prem., 5  00 

J.Swan,ed  "      3  00 

Single  horse,  Oscar  L.  Bfig^'s,  Ist  "       5  03 

"  George  Benedict,  2d  "      o  00 

C.  S.  WHEELER, 

S.  F.  GOSS, 

GEORGE  S.  CAMBEP4 

Co7Hmiltee, 


CLASS  I. — SIIEEl',  IKENCK  SHEEP. 

Buck  2  years  old,  Richard  Dougherty,  1st  prem., |5  00 

"     2         "        J.  B.  Dunkia,  2d                 '■     3  00 

CLASS  IL — Sl'.^>"I31l  SIlEEr. 

Buck,  Becj.  Ferric,  1  at  prem., - JS  00 

"     H.  K.  Farrand,  &d  "      3  00 

Yearling  buck,  Benj.  Perrin,  2d  prem., 1  60 

Buck  lamb,               "              1st     •■      2  00 
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Pen  ewes,  Benjamin  Perrin,  1st  preni., 16  00 

0.  F.  Howard,  2d  "     3  00 

Pea  yearling  ewea,  Benj.  Perrin,  lat  prem., 3  00 

"  "  0.  F.Howard,  2d     '■     2  00 

Three  ewe  lambs,  Benj.  Perrin,  1st         "     3  00 

Buck,  3  years  old,  Samuel  Ludwig,  1st  pram., $5  00 

"     1  year  old,  J.  B.  Dunkin,  lat  prem., 2  00 

"    lamb,  Richard  Dougherty,  1st  pram., 2  00 

Three  ews,  Joseph  Horton,  1st  premium, 5  00 

"     lambs.         '■               lat        " 3  00 

CLiSS  IV. — I05G  WOOL. 

Three  ewe  lambs,  Samuel  Ludwig,    1st  premium, $3  00 

Buck  lambs,  Samuel  Ludwig,  2d     "  2  00 

M.  H.  WAKEMAN, 
PHINEAS  FARRAND, 
BENJ.  PERRIN, 

Conimitlee. 


The  committee  on  swiae  award  premiums  as  follows : 

Boar,  \  year  old,  P.  C.  Lown, *2  00 

Sow,  2  years  old,  Henry  Weaver, 3  OO 

Pr.  pigs,  over  6  months  old,  less  than  12  mos,,  P.  F,  Putnam,.     2  00 

Lot  pigs  under  6  months  old,  Henry  Weaver, ,     3  09 

0.  F.  HOWARD, 
T.  SHURTZ, 
GEORGE  PASHBY. 
Committee. 


The  committee  on  poultry  award  premiums  as  follows: 
Pair  turkeys,  P.  F.  Putnam, _ Jl  00 
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Pair  geese,  C.  H.  &  J.  F.  Thorns, _ _.-.    $100 

"  Shanghais,  M.  W.  Dimick, 2  00 

"  Poland,  "  2  00 

"  Brahma  Pootrss,  "  2  00 

"  Cochin  Chinas,  Jos.  Horton, 3  pO 

Variety  fowls,  "  2  00 

Pair  Dorkings,  S.  D.  RicbardBon, 2  00 

"  Hoe g  Kong,  "  diacretionary, 2  00 

S.  D.  RICHARDSON, 
FRANKLIN  WELLS, 

Committee. 


The  committee  on  farm  implements  award  premiums  as  follows; 

Farm  wagon,  M.  W.  Dimict, ,. $5  00 

Com  stalk  cutter,  O.  W.  ■Wilcoi, 2  00 

Double  hamesa,  H.  Cady, 4  00 

Single         "        R.  E.  Case, 2  OO 

OhurD,  Thos.  Silliman, _ _ 2  00 

Sod  plow,  Thomas  Mitchell, 2  00 

Gang  plow,  L.  D.  Ljmati, 1  00 

Iron  beam  plow,  Kibbe  Wataon, 2  00 

JOHN  GRINKELL, 
SILAS  CADY, 
WM.  H.  CASTLE, 

Cotnmillee. 


DAIRY,  4a 

The  committee  on  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey,  award  premiums 
as  follows: 

Loaf  bread,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Wiicos, $1  00 

10  lbs.  butter,  Mrs.  Southard  Chapin, 1  00 

Cheese,  Mrs.  S.  Eldredge, 1  00 
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11  lbs.  honej-,  Mra.  Geo.  Keech, 81  00 

MRS.  5IATHEWS0N, 
MRS.  KEECH, 
MRS.  JONES, 

CommiUee. 


DOMESIIC  MAKCrAClTKES, 

e  on  domestic  manufactures  award  premiums  as  follows : 

10  jards  woolen  carpet,  Adelia  O.  Bean, $1  00 

1  pair  woolen  hose,  Eachel  McCormlck, 50 

"  "      mittens,  Wm.  M.  Adams, 50 

1  woolen  eoveilet,  Rachel  MeCormiclt,  2d, 50 

"  "         Reuben  Trosel, 100 

MRS.  JOEL  REDWAT, 
MRS.  H.  K.  FARRAND, 
MRS.  R.  STRONO, 

Oomrnittee. 


2  horse  carriage,  H.  Cady, 15  00 

1      "     buggy,  PettitA  Conn, 5  00 

Bedstead,  T.  R.  Shaffer, _ 1  00 

Pump,  ThoB.  Silliman, 2  00 

Set  horse  shoes,  Wm.  Will, 1  00 

Grub  hoe,  "        50 

Butcher  knife,  Wm.  Broadley, 50 

TalKon  iron,  "  60 

HARVEY  CADT, 
W.  D.  PETTIT, 
F.  BANKER, 

Oommiitee. 

81 
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),  DRAWIKG3,  *C. 

Daguerreotype,  H.  A.  Siupmac, $1  00 

Pencil  drawing,  E.  C.  Banker, 50 

Monochromatic  picture,  Harriet  Steele, 50 

Poiioehromatic  painting,  "  50 

S.  C.  COFFINBEERY, 
E.  S.  EATON, 
A.  BRISTOL, 

Committee. 


KBEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

Crochet  haatet,  Mary  Gilbert, $     50 

Head  dress  S,  A.  King, 50 

Emhroidered  apron,  Sarah  Demott, : 1  00 

Brofiddoth   cape,  Adelia  0.  Bean, 50 

Merino  Cape,  Sarah  Demott, 50 

Worked  pillow  cases,  Louisa  Bean, 50 

Gents'  lifociffi,                      '■         ,  50 

Linen  hose,  Harriet  Steele, 30 

Patch  quilt,  Rachel  Miller, 1  00 

"Worked  undersleeves,  Wm.  Major, SO 

Embroidered  skirt,  Harriet  Steele, _- 1  00 

Worsted  lamp  mat,  Thos.  Silliman, 50 

Bureau  spread,                  '■              _ 50 

L'ndetaleevess  Adelia  0,  Bean, 50 

Down  comfortable,  Mrs.  John  Putnam, - 1  00 

Light  silk  dress,  Sarah  Demott, 1  00 

Black        »                  "             100 

Variety  green  house  plants.  Mis.  C,  Gumey, _  -  _  50 

Silk  bonnet,  S.  A.  King, 1  00 

Counterpane,  Geo.  Klcbards, 50 

Was  flowers,  A.  D,  Spratt, 50 

Cut        "                "            50 

HARRIET  STEEL, 
ADELIA  SPIERCE, 
Committee. 
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Varietj  winter  apples,  D.  J.  KLnney, |2  00 

Bushel  "  Geo.  Carman, 2  00 

I2  peaclies,  G.  E.  Dart, 50 

J.  B.|DICKEY, 

ISAAC  MAJOR, 
PETER  WAGNER, 

Committee. 


VBGEtABLBS. 

12  carcota,  G.  V.  Ten  Brook, _ $     50 

12  table  beets,  "  60 

!2  sweet  potatoes       "  .  50 

Peck  potatoes,  "         60 

I  peek  Lima  beans,  0.  W.  Wilcox, 50 

\  bushel  white  field  beans,  0.  W.  Wilcox. 50 

0.  W.  WILCOX, 
ERI  JONES, 
DAVID  OAKS,  Jr., 

Committee. 


FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Bushel  whea'L,  Geo.  Richards, $1  00 

"      corn,  Silas  Cadv, 1  00 

Peek  timothy  seed,  S.  Chapin 1  00 

12  ears  com,  Richard  Matthew?, 5C' 

ADAM  BOWER, 
WT.I.  WHEELER, 
JOS.  MILLER, 

Commillee. 
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John  Pashby,  lat  premium, $3  00 

Thos.Pashby,  2d      "         2  00 

JAS.  CTJLBERTSON, 
ROB'T  SHIELDS, 
R.  WASHBURN, 

Committee. 


la  the  aftfimooa  of  the  second  day  an  address  was  delivered  by  S.  C. 
Coffinberry,  Esq.,  after  which  the  reports  of  the  viewing  committeeB 
were  read,  and  the  congregation  after  retumicg  a  vote  of  thanks  fo  Mr. 
Coffinberiy,  adjourned.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  and  a  teen 
interest  manifested,  not  only  betiveen  competitor?,  but  among  Ibe  spec- 
tators generally.  The  number  of  cattle  entered  wa?  64,  number  of  hor- 
ses 87,  number  of  sheep  59,  probably  twice  the  amount  of  stock  ever 
shown  at  once  in  this  county  before. 

The  society  during  the  past  year  has  raised  by  subscription  abou  $],- 
200,  and  purchased  about  17  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village  of  Cen- 
terville  for  a  show  ground,  have  raised  a  frame  80  feet  bv  30  for  an  ei- 
hibition  hall,  and  have  nearly  all  the  material  on  the  ground  fo  finish 
the  same  the  next  season.  And  thus  the  society  at  the  end  of  the  third 
annual  fair  has  become  sufficiently  satisfied  of  tie  utility,  and  (prompted 
by  the  existing  agricultural  enterprise)  convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
rendering  it  a  permanent  institution  in  our  county,  to  purchase  a  large 
show  ground  and  erect  costly  buildings,  although  the  society  is  yet  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy. 

For  the  Executive  Committee, 

CYRUS  FOREMAN, 

Becording  Secrelarj/. 

Cbktrbvillb,  Jan.  16, 1855. 
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SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 


J  C  HoLiiES,  Esq  Secretar !  Michigan  State  Agricultura}  Society : 
I  have  ha.  t  ly  compiled  a  tew  facts  in  relation  to  the  locality  and  ca- 
pacity th  8  county  affords  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  in  the  State,  for 
^nculture  and  tlie  meLhautc  art". 

In  the  ^utli  pirt  ut  the  c  unty  many  marshes  are  spread  out  for 
the  relief  of  the  eye  and  are  a.  valuable  to  the  new  eetllers  as  so  much 
mealow  as  they  afford  ■\  nutrLtious  grass,  which  is  much  used  in  win- 
ter as  fKiier  and  it  is  aid  that  sheep  winter  on  it  better,  and  are 
healthier  thin  when  wintered  on  the  English  grasses.  About  one- 
twent  eth  part  w  of  such,  hile  the  rest  is  the  very  best  of  grain-grow- 
ing, arable  land,  being  well  timbered  with  oak,  which  is  the  only  fen- 
cing timber  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
enough  of  it  to  fence  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  into  fi^e 
acre  lots.  Tte  timbered  land  predominates  at  the  north,  reaching  to 
tlie  centre  of  the  county,  and  ia  equally  as  productive  as  the  south, 
while  for  spring  crops  it  is  more  prolific,  and  a  greater  burden  of  straw 
can  be  produced,  while  at  the  south  a  greater  gain  of  grain  will  be 
shown. 

The  south  has  shown  a  crop  of  corn  which  yielded  126  bushels 
(shelled)  com  to  the  acre,  while  the  north  has  only  reached  97  bushels. 

In  the  crop  of  oats,  63^  bushels  have  been  raised  in  the  timbered 
land,  while  at  the  south,  the  greatest  yield  is  only  64^  busliels. 

In  the  wheat  crop  in  the  aggregate,  there  has  not  been  much  difierenc^ 
escept  that  the  wheat  at  the  south  has  not  shrunk  as  much.  But  for 
the  la=t  three  years  there  has  been  no  perceptible  difference,     A  field 
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of  20  acres  on  tie  M«ple  river  flats  is  reported  to  have  yielded  800 
bushels,  while  another  such  yield  can  hardly  he  found  in  any  county. 

Kot  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  stock  until  with- 
in a  few  years,  especially  the  raising  of  horses ;  and  we  are  eorrj  to  say 
that  there  has  been  but  two  stock  horses  of  blood  and  merit,  which 
could  be  authenticated,  in  the  county,  so  as  to  claim  a  residence,  sicee 
the  county  was  organized,  which  was  March  the  28th,  1 836.  One  was 
owned  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the  south,  hut  both  have  died  in  tne 
owners'  hands,  which  cow  leaves  the  county  destitute  of  blood  hjrses 

In  regard  to  cattle,  a  better  spirit  has  been  manifrated  an  1  is  daily 
gaining  ground.  As  far  hack  as  1837,3  blood  Devonshir  bu'l  wa» 
brought  into  the  county  by  L.  Lyman,  of  Shiawassee,  but  as  Jitt!"  sjir 
it  was  interested  in  improving  him  he  was  allowed  to  degenerate,  but 
his  stock  can  be  seen  to  this  day,  as  his  color  was  one  of  the  best,  and 
limbs  the  smoothest  of  the  cattle  kind. 

In  1839,  E.  Cook,  of  Bennington,  brought  in  a  Devon  &  Durham 
bull  from  Ohio,  imported  stock,  an  excellent  animal.  In  1851,  Mr. 
Cook  bought  a  bull  calf  of  A.  8.  &  M.  S.  Brooks,  Northville,  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  which  is  a  red  Durham,  from  imported  stock  in  New 
York,  which  now,  October,  1854,  gitts  1  feet,  5  inches,  and  weighs  over 
a  ton. 

In  the  year  1841,  Alexander  McArthur,  of  Caledonia,  owned  an  im- 
proved buil,  sired  from  imported  stock  in  Ohio,  which  was  a  model  in 
form,  but  picturesf[ue  in  color;  he  died  in  the  hard  winter  of  1S42  and 
1843. 

James  B.  Hunt,  of  Oakland  county,  sent  a  bull  to  this  county  in 
1843 — that  was  a  model  animal.  The  above  is  all  that  is  worthy  of 
note  from  the  organization  of  this  county  up  to  1851,  which  is  fifteen 
years.  Since  then,  there  have  been  six  pure  blood  bulls,  and  three  heif- 
ers owned  in  the  conntv.  They  are  about  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  county.  One  is  an  Ayrshire,  owned  hy  Isaac  Castle,  of  Shia- 
wassee township,  and  may  well  he  said  to  have  the  best  loin  and  color 
of  any  in  the  county.  He  is  from  the  imported  stock  of  Prentice,  New 
York. 

One  is  a  Holdeness,  and  has  got  iwme  heifers  that  are  hard  to  beat 
at  the  pail. 

Two  are  of  the  celebrated  stock  of  the  name  of  "  Yonondio,"  a  Dur- 
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(39S 

bam  with  excellent  points,  and  must  be  in  time,  a  great  advance  in  pree- 
ent  stock  in  the  county. 

One  is  owned  by  Tbomas  P.  Oreen,  of  Bums,  and  the  other  by 
Stimpson  &  Dewey  of  Owoeso.  Thej  also  have  some  biood  heifere 
which  are  very  beautiful. 

Almon  L.  Gilbert,  of  Caledonia,  ownea  a  Durham  bull  which  is  out 
of  the  stock  of  A.  Y.  Moore  of  this  State,  and  is  a  handsome  creature. 
So  much  for  cattle  in  tiia  county,  up  to  1854. 

In  reference  (o  sheep,  a  greater  improvement  ia  being  made.  A 
flock  from  Vermont  has  just  been  sold  in  tltis  county.  They  numbered 
150  ewes,  Spanish  merino,  which  are  with  lamb  by  a  $600  buck,  which 
weighs  248^  Itffl. 

While  the  Shiawassee  river  enters  the  south  east  comer  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  leaves  it  at  the  north  west  comer,  it  must  necessarily  be  well 
watered.  The  numerous  hydraulic  privileges  the  river  affords  for  the 
carrying  on  of  all  kinds  of  machineries  which  the  agriculturist  could 
call  for,  renders  the  stream  invaluable  to  the  county.  There  is  in  opera- 
tion now,  eight  saw  mills  in  the  county,  also  five  large  flouring  toiJlB 
which  are  in  daily  use,  containing  in  atl,  ten  run  of  atones,  which  are 
capable  of  grinding  800  bushels  of  wheat  daily. 

There  are  two  woolen  factories  and  doth  dressing  eetablishmenls, 
(formerly  four,)  which  are  in  constant  employ. 

There  are  three  furnaces  in  the  county,  all  fully  employed. 

Other  mechanics  are  in  just  proportion,  and  help  make  up  n  busy 
multitude  which  carry  on  a  diversified  system  of  lucrativenesa  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  county. 

Other  matters  of  intrinsic  worth  are  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  tha 
county,  which  I  have  not  time  now  to  detail,  but  hope  to  add  an  exten- 
ded article  in  our  next  report. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Corunna,ontbe  11th  andlStb 
days  of  Oct.,  1854.  The  exhibition  was  better  attended  than  any  pre- 
vious one,  and  the  articles  on  esbibition  were  numerous.  In  the  en- 
tries of  catfle,  few  counties  could  out-strip  ua  in  numbers,  if  in  quality. 

The  horses  made  a  good  appearance.  Some  of  them  could  be  driv- 
en around  on  almost  their  own  shadow,  so  well  were  they  broken  to  the 
ase  of  the  reins. 
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The  ladies  almost  excelled  themielves  in  tiie  fine  arts.  The  show  in 
thia  department  irab  escuUeDi. 

The  society  pays  ita  premiums  as  fast  as  called  upon,  and  at  this  date 
has  money  in  iU  treasury. 

The  following  ace  tLe  ofBcers  for  the  year  1855. 

Robert  R.  Thompsou,  President. 

James  Cummins,  Treasurer. 

P.  8.  Lyman,  Secretary. 

Ezetiel  Cook,  M.  B.  Martin,  Isaac  Gale,  M.  H,  Clark,  Daniel  Lyon, 
Executive  Committee, 


Vice  FresidenXs. 

C'OTresjyff   Secretaries. 

Tomi. 

M.  B.  Martin, 

John  Hill, 

Antrim. 

Wm.  Frain, 

J.  M.  Heartweli, 

Bennington. 

Nicholas  Gulick, 

E.  Haverland, 

Bums. 

Luke  H.  Parsons, 

E.  Green, 

Caledonia. 

George  W.  Slocum, 

James  Kenney, 

Middlebury. 

J.  W.  Dewey, 

C.  L.  Goodhue, 

Owosso. 

John  Spaulding, 

Henry  Bridger, 

Perry. 

A  very  Thomas, 

Elder  Gosii, 

Eush. 

H.  Wheeler, 

F.  R.  Pease, 

New  Haven. 

Isaac  Caatle, 

G.  H.  PhiUps, 

Shiawassee. 

Peler  Laing, 

Milton  Pheips, 

Sciota. 

R.  W.  Holly, 

H,  Van  Auken, 

Vernon. 

A.  J.  Van  Riper, 

Henry  Corcoran, 

Woodhull. 

R.  L.  Johnstone, 

Charles  Wilkenson, 

Venice. 

At  the  executive 

meeting  held  in  Februs 

iry  it  was  resolv 

lived  to  hold 

the  annual  fwr  and  exhibition  at  the  village  of  Corunna  so  long  aa  the 
citizens  would  furnish  a  yard  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  society 
free  of  all  expense  to  the  association. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  a  good  fence  enclosing  a  yard  sufBcient  for 
all  purposes  as  yet,  which  has  been  done  by  the  citizens,  but  more  par- 
ticularly through  the  liberal  efforts  of  E.  Green  of  this  place. 
The  forgoing  we  would  tespectfuUy  submit. 
By  order  of  Executive  Committee. 

P.  S.  LYMAN, 

Secretary. 
CoRUKNA,  Jan.  Sih,  IsoS. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Avrarded  at  the  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Slilawaasee  County 
Agricultural  Society,  haU  at  Corumia,  on  the  Uth  and  12th  days  of 
October,  1854. 

HOESES. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  executive  coroiuittee  as  judges 
on  horses,  having  discharged  the  duty  aesigaed  thera,  would  beg  leave 
reepectfully  to  report  as  foilowB; 

Bast  stock  horse  for  all  work,  C.S.  Johnson,  Caledooift, $5  00 

2dbeathorsefor  all  work,  E.  M.  Bacon,  "         3  00 

Beat  3  yeara  old  horse,   A.  McAttbur,  Caledonia,  Transactions 

and - 1  00 

•2d  best  3  years  old  horse,  A.  C,  Cooper,  Bennington,  — 1  00 

Beat  2  years  old  horse,  John  Wallace,  Shiawassee, 2  00 

2d  best  2  years  old  horse,  James  Kinney,  Middlebury, 1  00 

Best  2  years  old  iMare,  G.  W.  Harris,  Caledonia,  Transactions  and     I  00 

3d  beat  2  year  old  mare,  S.  2.  Kenyon,      "         1  00 

2d     "    3        '■      atockborse,  J.  P.  Shaft,  Beonington,.- 3  00 

Best  3  year  old  blooded  mare,  C.  B.    Kiniberly,  Caledonia,..,     3  00 
2d  best  3  years  old  Hood  mare,  S,  Z,  Kenyon,  "         ...     2  00 

Beat  3  year  old  mare  for  all  work,  J.  M.  Hartwell, TransaoLioas. 

Beat  pair  matched  hotaea  for  all  work,  J,  Davids,  Transactions 

and 2  00 

2d  beat  pair  matched  horses  for  all  work,  Wm.  Frain,  Benning- 
ton,       2  00 

Best  yearling  colt,  John  Wallace,  Shiawassee,  Transactions  and     1  00 

2d  heat  yearling  colt,  George  Davis, 1  00 

Best  sucking  colt,  Hiram  Johnson,  Venice, 1  00 

Best  breeding  mare,  John  Wallace,  Shiawassee, 3  00 

2d  best  breeding  mare,  8,  Z.  Kenyon,  Caledonia,  Transactions 

and 1  00 

Beat  ring  horse  in  harness,  J.  E.  Corwin,  Caledonia, 2  00 

2d  best  ring  horse  in  harness,  S.  Reynolds,  Shiawassee, I  00 

Best  horse  of  merit,  J.  M.  Hartwell,  Bennington, l  OO 

The  committee  would  say  that  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  dis- 
play of  horses  at  this  exhibition  compared  with  former  ones,  but  yet  a 
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place  was  found  vacant  which  had  heen  formerly  filled,  but  the  offtpriog 
is  fast  lilKng  the  vacancy. 

Judges.— Simon  Traver,  Wm,  Frain,  G.  W.  Harris. 

Thirty-eight  entries  were  made  in  this  cla^s. 

CATTLE. — DURHAM,  AYKSHIRE,  iUr  DETOXS, 

Beat  3  years  old  bull,  E.  Cook,  Bennington, $2  00 

"     2        "          "     I.  Castle,  Shiawaaeee, 2  00 

"     2         "         Ayrshire,  I.  Castle,  ShiawSssee, 2  00 

"     2         "        heifer,  Durham,  C.  S.  Johnson,  Caledonia,...  76 

"     1         «             "            ■'                 "                     "       ....  .50 

2d  beet  ball  calf — Durham,  H.  Johnson,  Venice, .50 

Best  heifer  calf — Devon,  I.  Castle,  Shiawaeaee, Transactions. 

"    i  blood  cow  and  calf,  Devonshire,  C.  S.  Johnson, 1  00 

"     1:  blood  heifer  calf,  Ayrshire,  L.  C.  Eddy,  Caledonia, 50 

Best  a  years  old  bull,  A,  L.    Gilbert,  Caledonia, $2  00 

2d  best  2  years  old  bull,  B.M.  Waterman,  "     1  00 

Best  cow,  4  years  old,  M.  H.  Clark,  "     Transactions. 

2d  best  cow,  4  years  old,  L.  C.  Eddy,         "     T5 

Best  2  years  old  heifer,  Wm.  Lemon,           "     75 

2d  best  2  yeais  old  heifer,  E.  Comefoek,  Owosso, -50 

Best  bull  calf,  5  months,  R.  H.  Eoot,  Bennington, 1  00 

2d  best  bull  calf,  5  months,  I.  Castle,  Shiawassee, 50 

Best  heifer  calf,  E.  Coot,  Bennington, 50 

2d  best  heifer  calf,  A.  L,  Gilbert,  Caledonia, 38 

The  judges  would  recommend  a  discretionary  premium  of  38  cents, 
fo  best  bull  calf  4^  months  old,  E.  Cook,  Bennington. 

IVORKINU    OXKN. 

Best  working  oxen,  E.  H.  Root, Bennington,.. Transactions  and  2  00 

2d  best  working  oxen,  Isaac  Gale,       ■'         2  00 

Best  4  year  olds,  James  Gunsolly,  Caledonia, 2  00 

Best  3  years  old  steers,  E.  Cook,  Bennington, 2  00 

2d  best  3  years  old  steers,  J.  M.  Bardley,  Bennington, 1  00 

Best  yearling  steers,  S.  Hawkins,  Caledonia, 75 

2d  best  yearling  steers,  E.Cook,  Bennington, 60 
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Your  committee  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  between  several  of 
the  animals,  particuiarly  the  colors,  all  of  which  possess  much  merit. 

Much  embarrassment  ivas  encountered  for  reason  of  the  lateness  of 
the  entries  made  at  tte  Society's  Books,  as  the  rules  and  regulations  were 
not  complied  with. 

Judges.— R.  E.  Thompson,  J.  McCoy,  L.  Castle. 

Fifty-two  entries  were  made  in  this  departmect. 

Best  breediug  sow,  J,  C.  Clements,  Caledonia, $0  75 

The  show  of  swine  is  very  meagre,  and  ihere  seems  to  be  less  inter- 
est taken  in  the  breeding  of  swine  than  in  former  years ;  this  should  not 

be  60. 

Judges.— J.  M.  Hartwell,  C.  E.  Gilbert. 

Best  Merino  buck,  I.  Gale,  Bennington, ._ $2  00 

2d  beat  Merino  buck,  J.  M.  Hartwel],  Bennington, 1  00 

Best  pen  ewes,  Spanish  and  French,  L.  H.  Parsons,  Caledonia, 

Transactions  and 1  00 

2d  best  pen  ewes,  full  blood  Spanisi,  J.  W.  Brewer,  Benning- 
ton,   _ 75 

Best  merino  buck  lamb,  J.  W.  Brewer,  Bennington,  Transactions 

and 60 

Best  imported  ewe,  (French,)  L.  H.  Parsons, 2  00 

This  animal,  your  committee  think,  is  superior  to  anything  that  has 
come  under  (ieir  observation,  tbat  constitutes  the  perfect  sheep.     She 
is  from  the  imported  flock  of  A,  S.  Patterson,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Judges. — .J.  E.  Thompson,  B.  M.  Waterman. 


Beet  lot  beets,  L.  H.  Parsons,  Caledonia, 10  25 

3d  best  lot  beets,  L.  Lyman,  Caledonia, 18 

Best  lot  carrots,  R.  Lyons,  Caledonia, 23 

2d  best  lot  carrots,  L  Castle,  Shiawassee, 16 

Best  lot  onions,  R.  Lyons,  Caledonia, 25 

2d  best  onions,  C.  R.  Gilbert,  Caledonia, IS 

Best  lot  red  onions,  E,  Lyons,         ''  25 
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2d  best  lot  red  onions,  S.  Ffam,  BeDnington, $0  1 

Best  squash,  S.  Frain, Bennington, ..- 5 

Best  lot  pumpkins,  S.  L.  Parka,  Bennington, 2 

2d  best  lot  pumpkins,  S.  Frain,         ■'            ] 

Best  lot  turnips,  P.  S.  Lyman,  Caledonia, ii 

2d  best  lot  turnips,  R.  Lyons,             "            ] 

Best  lot  cabbages,            "                   ■*            S 

"     lot  parsneps,             '■                   "           1 

"     and  greatfcst  lot  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  one  person,  R. 

Lyons,  Caledonia, ' 

The  largest  specimen  of  beets,  J".  C.  Cleinent, ; 

Judge.— -I.  Gale. 

DOMESTIC    MASUrACIUHES. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  J.  W.  Brewer,  Bannington, $1  I 

Best  10  yards  woolen  flannel,         "                     '■           It 

2d  best  10  yards  woolen  flannel,  P.  S.  Lyman,  Caledonia, I 

Best  woolen  blankets,  J,  W.  Brewer,  Bennington, 1  < 

"     10  yards  rag  carpet,         "                 " ' 

2d  best  10  yards  rag  carpet,  S.  H.  Peck,  Caledonia, 1 

Best  1  ft),  stocking  yarn,  white,  F.  C.  Ratiiburn,  Bennington,..  I 

"     I  ib.  "  blue  mixed.      "  "         

"     pair  woolen  stockings,                     '■                     '■          '. 

2d  best  pr.     "           "                             >•                     "         . . .  : 

Best  pair  cotton         '■             S.  Lyman,  Shiawassee, ! 

2d  best  pair  cotton    "  F.  C.  RaOiburn,  Bennington, 

Best  pair  linen           "             Mrs.  C.  R.  Gilbert,  Caledonia, , 

2d  best  pr.  '■            "           F,  C.  Ratbbum,  Benningtoi), '. 

Best  ladies'  gaiters.  Miss  Sarah,  Cook,] Caledonia, 

2d  best  ladies' gaiters,  Mrs.  E.  Green,         "         ; 

Best  over  shoes.  Miss  Sarah  Cook,  "        

Best  cow  hide  boots,  E.  F.  Wade,             '■■         1  ( 

2d  best'-             "    J.  R.  Sawyer,  Owosso, i 

Best  misses'  calf  boots,  E.  F.  Wade,  Caledonia, 1  ( 

"    women's  bootees,             "                 •'         1 

"     ladies'  walking  shoes,     "  ■'  

"    overcoat,        J.Anderson,            "          1  i 
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Best  dress  coat,  J.  Anderson,  CaledoDia, *1  00 

2d  best  military  coat,         ■'  "  50 

Befit  pair  pants,  black,       ■'  '■  75 

"     satin  vest,  ■'  "  50 

"     bu^y  made  in  county,  T.  J.  Harris,  Caledonia, 1   00 

"    plow  and  clevis,  G.  W.  Harris,  "         50 

2d  best         "  D.  Lyon,  Owosao, 38 

In  conelu^g  our  labor,  your  committee  would  say  iJiat  in  conae- 
ijuence  of  the  large  amount  of  work  required  of  us  in  so  sbort  a  time,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  bestow  as  much  time  and  attention  upon  many  of 
tlie  articles  as  we-  deem  them  worthy  of,  and  would  suggest  that  the 
list  be  subdivided  with  judges  for  each  division,  6o  that  they  may  give 
more  attention  and  better  satisfaction  to  exhibitors. 
Judges — A.  Parsons,  N.  P.  Harder. 

BCTTER,  CHBEBB,  SUGAR  ASD  HONEY. 

The  committee  on  butter,  cheese,  sugar  and  honey  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report. 

Best  10  lbs.  butter,  L.  Lyman,  Shiawassee, Mich.  Farmer. 

2d  best"  "    P.  Goldsmitl:,     "        I'S 

Best  50  lbs.  cheese,  I  Castle,  ■'         1  00 

Sdbest"  "     H.  Wheeler,  New  Haven, 75 

Best  10  lbs.  maple  sugar,  C.  W.  Gilbert,  Caledonia, 50 

Best  bee  hive  and  bees,  A.  Huff,  Vernon, 1  00 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  favorable  introduction  of  this 
bee  hive,  as  it  seems  to  them  to  combine  simplicity  and  utility  in  a  foot 
square. 

Judges — T.  S.  Morton,  E.  Green, 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Best  acre  winter  wheat,  E.  Wright,  Vernon, #2  00 

"    acre  corn,  100  bushels,  shelled,  E.  Wright,  Vernon, 2  00 

2dbeet  "         95        "             "       A.  C.  Botsford,  Byron, 1  00 

3d     "     "        92        "             "       J.  R.  Thompson,  Caledonia,  60 

Best  i  acre  potatoes,  C,  S.  Johnson,  Caledonia, : . . .  1  50 

Sdbesti  «              L.  H.  Parsons,         "        1  00 

Best  crop  of  beans,  Wm.  Frain,  Bennington, 50 

Judges — A.  Purdy,  A.  Dewey,  E.  Comstock. 
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Your  committee  report  as  foUows: 

Best  lot  apples,'  Wm  Fraic,  Bennington 

2d  beat "  H.  Bardalee,  "  

3d    "    "  native,  W.  Coff,      "  

Best  lot  quinces,  L.  H.  Parsons,  Caledonia, 

2d  best "  Wm,  Frain,  Bennington, 

Best  lot  pears,  '■  "         

Your  committee  regret  tbat  visitors  and  otkers  cannot  e: 
cleB,  especially  fruit,  without  the  spirit  of  pilfering  making  itself  manifest 
89  it  did  on  this  occasion,  therefore  they  have  to  report  the  same. 

Judges— M.  H.  Clark,  P.  Goldsmith. 

^■KEDLE,  SHELL,  VTAS  WOEK,  iC, 

Best  bei!  quilt,  Mrs.  T.  Fox,  Caledonia, __ |l  00 

2d  do    "         S.  Howe,  Bennington, 50 

Best  bed  spread,  A.Dewey,  Owosso, 75 

2d  best  "  H.  Bardslee,  Bennington, 38 

Best  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Thorpe,  Owosso, 75 

2d  best         '■         Miss  Margaret  Kimberlv,  Caledonia, 50 

3d    '-  "  Mrs.  E.  Green,  "         25 

Best  embroidered  slippers.  Miss  M.  Kimberly,  '■         SO 

Sdbestsatin         "  Mrs.  E.  Green,  "         30 

Best  specimen  worsted  work,         '•  '■         50 

2d  best  "  '■     Mrs.  Baker,  Owosso, 38 

Best  embroidered  stand  cover,  Miss  E.  Mackie,  Caledonia, 60 

2d  best         "        needle  cover.  Miss  S.  Cook,  Caledonia, 3& 

1  watch  case,  by  E.  Ferry,  10  years  old,  "         39 

^  yard  edging;,  F.  C.  Eathburn,  Bcanington, 2^ 

Toilet  cushion,  Miss  M.  Kimberly,  Caledonia, 25 

Best  specimen  fruits,  wax  work,  Mra.  E.  L.  Buckingham,  Burns,  50 
2d  best  specimen  fruit.'?,  blackberries,  wax  work,  C.  Van  Auken, 

Vernon, 25 

Best  tidy  for  arm  chair,  Miss  L.  Johnson,  Caledonia, 50 

"     silk  bonnets.  Miss  E.  Maekie,  "  1  00 

2d  best  '■  Mrs.  B.  M.  Havestraw,  Burns, 50 

Best  drffised  doll,  (fancy)  Misa  E.  Ferry,  Caledonia, 12 
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Best  specimen  embroidery,  Mrs.  T.  Fox,  Caledonia, $0  50 

2d  best  '•  Miss  E.  Mackie,     '■  25 

Your  committee  would  beg  respectfully  to  say  that  with  such  speci- 
mena  of  skill  in  tie  use  of  the  needle  as  was  here  exhibited,  they  may 
become  omamentsand  teachers  of  fashion,  instead  of  inuitatorB,  as  the  ar- 
ticles show  that  those  by  whose  labor  they  were  produced,  are  far  above 
a  mediocrity  of  design. 

Judges— E.  F.  Wade,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Harder. 

POULTRY. 

The  committe  on  fowls  report  as  follows : 

Best  lot  Shanghai  fowls,  A.  Huff,  Vernon, I     50 

ed    "  "  "     C.  E.  flilbert,  Caledonia, 25 

Best  lot  Cochin  China, "  J.  M.  Hartwe!!,  Benninngton, 50 

2d  beat ''  "     "  E.  H.  Cressy,  Vernon, 25 

Best  lot  common  fowls,  A.  C.  Cooper,  Bennington, 50 

2dbest"  "     E.  H.  Cressy,  Vernon, 25 

Best  Brahma  Pootras,  '■  "      .'jO 

"     lot  of  turkeys,  S.  Hop  Peck,  Caledonia, 60 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  say  as  they  had  not  an  article  to  esam- 
ine  in  this  class  at  the  last  exhibition,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
"hen  fever"  must  be  raging  in  this  vicinity,  as  there  were  16  repeated 
entries  with  upwards  of  40  specimens  of  animals  in  this  class  that  came 
under  their  division  and  lot  to  award  premiums,  and  after  performing 
the  arduous  task,  they  beg  ieave  to  be  discharged  from  further  conside- 
ration. 

Judges — 0.  Corcoran,  H.  I.  NeweL,  S.  B.  Lyman. 

PAINTING,  DBAWINe,  DAQUERREOIYPES. 

Best  painting,  water  colors,  Miss  E.  Mackie,  Caledonia, $2  00 

2d  beat    "              "              "    L.Thompson,     '■        100 

Greatest  collection  by  county  artist,         '■             "        1  00 

Beat  monochromatic,  (landscape)  Mrs.  0.  C.  Moore,  Rush, V5 

2d  beat          "                 "          Miss  E.  Mackie,  Caledonia,..  50 

Beet              '■             (village)      Mrs,  E.  Green,           "         . .  60 

"     crayon  drawing,  Miss  E.  Mackie,  Caledonia, 25 

"     daguerreotype,  Mrs.  Baker,                 "       38 

Too  much  merit  or  meed  of  praise  cannot  be  given  the  above  eshibi- 
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(ore,  as  they  are  all  youDg,  but  tbeirwork  eoDtains  the  elements  of  gen- 
ius and  beauty  of  design  that  ia  worthy  of  older  beads. 

This  department  of  the  annual  fair  reflects  great  credit  on  our  county 
artists,  and  is  the  proof  of  American  still  vphen  only  applied  to  adom 
the  beautiful  and  beautify  the  useful. 

The  committee  regret  that  tlie  articles  were  not  left  on  the  tables 
longer,  and  would  say  that  some  things  could  not  be  found  when  the 
examination  took  place. 

Judges — Mrs.  Irene  Gould,  Miss  Margaret  Holiey,  Monroe  HoUey. 

FLO^V-ER9|  BOQUETH  AKD  HOi:SE  PLAXTB, 

Your  committee  awarded  premiums  accordingly  as  follows: 
Best  lot  house  plants,  P.  S.  Lyman,  Caledonia, --  $1  00 

"     rose  geranium,  •'  "  , 50 

"  canary  bird  &  cage,  decorated,  J.  Shuttle  worth,  Caledonia,  50 
2d  best      "           "                 "          Mrs.  Mary  Lyman,      "  25 

Best  silver  leaf  geranium,  P.  S.  Lyman,  Caledonia, 50 

"     artificial  flowers,  Mrs.  E,  F.  Wade,  "         50 

2d  best        "  Mrs.  Baker,  Bennington, 25 

Best  oleander,  native  of  Brazil,  P.  S.  Lyman,  Caledonia, _         50 

"     Jerusalem  cherry,  Mrs.  A.  Waters,  ■'       50 

3d  best      "      alamantliia,    Mrs.  P.  t^.  Lyman,         "       25 

Best  horse  shoe  geranium,  P,  S.  Lyman,  "  50 

"     strawberry,  (Emery)  Mrs.  Baker,  Bennington, 25 

2d  best      "        wax  plant,  Mrs,  P.  S.  Lyman,  Caledonia, 18 

Tbe  committee  have  found  many  articles  worthy  of  premiums  and 
would  recommend  a  larger  list  in  the  future,  as  the  time  and  expense 
for  raising  house  plants  is  nearly  nominal,  while  the  taste  and  pleasure 
of  sitting  under  their  shade  in  the  cold  and  chilly  winter's  wind,  is  a 
luxury  that  we  wish  a  more  genera!  spirit  were  cultivated  throughout 
the  county. 

Judges — M,  B.  Martin,  Miss  Margaret  Kimberly,  Mrs.  E.  Green. 

VAiitt  IMP1.BMBNTB. 

Best  plow,  G.W.Harris  and  D.  Lyon,  equal, $4  00 

3d  best  plow,  Goss  &  Monroe,  Burns, _ 1  OO 

Best  wheat  cultivator,  E.  Green,  Caledonia, 1  00 

"    com  "  "  "         75 
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2d  best  corn  cultivator,  P.  Goldsmith,  Bennington, $0  60 

Cider  mill,  (not  made  in  county)  E,  Cook,  "  ,    ..  .Rural  New  Yorker. 
Best  OS  yoke,  R.  H.  Root,  Bencington, 50 

Two  2  horse  wagons  were  exhibited  but  the  committee  think  they 
were  not  worthy  of  a  premium  as  they  were  not  evidently  prepared  for 
exhibition. 

Judges — Isaac  Castle,  Charles  Wiikinson. 

MISCELLASBOUS  ARTICLES. 

Your  committee  would  make  the  following  report  of  rr 
ticl^ : 
One  fihow  case,  filled  with  bonnets,  witii  glass  of  ai 

size,  E.  Green,  Caledonia, $1  00 

One  bottle  of  currant  wine  of  uncommon  good  flavor,  a  specimen 

of  more,  E.  Comstock,  Owosso, 50 

One  bottle  grape  wine,  E.  Comstock,  Owosso, 38 

Fine  specimen  of  earthem  ware,  No.  434,  made  by  Ira  Braton, 

north  ]iart  of  Livingston  county, 50 

One  churn,  not  made  incoimty, Transactions. 

One  fly  reliever,  made  by  Miss  Crooks,  a  girl  12  years  old,  H. 

Crooks,  Owosso, 25 

The  committee  offer  the  above  aa  their  report  and  ask  to  bo  discharged. 

Judges — L.  H.  Parsons,  Danie!  Lyon. 

The  county  fair  was  held  at  Corunna  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of 
Oct.,  1864,  and  was  the  most  successful  one  yet  held  by  the  society, 
Tbe  show  grounds  were  neatly  fitted  up,  and  quite  an  excitement  was  ex- 
hibited while  many  visited  the  fair,  although  the  weather  was  unpropitious 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  which  lessened  greatly  the  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion. 

The  number  of  entries  for  premiums  were  as  follows :  Blood  horses, 
15;  horses  for  all  work,  24;  short  horns,  1 1 ;  Devons  3;  Ayrahire,2; 
native,  V;  grade, ai;  working  oxen,  12;  sheep,  11;  poultry  17,  ;  garden 
vegetables,  19;  domestic  manufactures,  54;  field  crops,  12;  fmil,  13; 
butter,  cheese,  lO;  needle,  shell  and  was  work,  32;  painting,  17;  flow- 
ers, boquets,  19;  farm  implements,  11 ;  miscellaneous,  6. 

The  amount  received  of  membership  tickets  and  visitors  amounted  to 
#S1  25,takenonthe  nthand  12th  days  of  Oct^  1854,     There  is  in  the 
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hands  of  tlie  Treasurer  the  aum  of  $60,  which  will  be  used  to  liquidate 
the  present  awards,  which'  will  tc  paid  on  presentation  of  the  cettificata 
of  the  society  to  the  Treasurer.  West  year,  the  executive  committee 
would  say,  they  can  make  out  a  larger  list  of  premiums  than  this,  and 
tlutt  the  fair  ground  will  be  better  arranged. 

The  ofBcera  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

Prendenl — R.  E.  Thompson. 

Treasurer — James  Cummin, 

Secretary — P.  3.  Lyman. 

Executive  Commiilee — Isaac  Gale,  M,  D.  Marlia,  E.  Cook,  W,  H. 
Clark  and  Daniel  Lyon. 

P.  S.  LYMAN, 

8ecrelari/. 


DBWVERBD  BEFORE  TEE  SUIAWA8SEK  COUNTT  AGBlCULTHRiL  BOCIEir, 
OS  THE  LAST  DAY  OP  THE  FAIR,  HELD  IN  CORUNNA,  OK  THE  TWELFTH 
DAY    OF  OCTOBES,  1854. 


Fellow  Citizess — Farmers,  !Meciia>'ics,  xsd  Aeiizans  : 

We  meet  on  this  occasion,  not  to  celehrate  the  victories  of  some  re- 
nowned Military  Chieftain;  to-day  the  hlood-stained  hands  of  thecon- 
querer  on  the  battlefield,  mingle  not  in  our  deUberatiocs.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  met  for  a  purpose  far  more  esalting  to  human  na- 
ture; to  commingle  mind  with  mind,  and  to  compare  the  various  pro- 
duels  of  our  farms  and  work  shops;  and  thus  affording  the  means  to 
aid  each  other  in  all  those  varied  labors  and  callings,  incident  to  human 
life. 

The  Fiat  of  Omnipotence  has  long  since  gone  forth,  "in  the  sweat  of 
thy  iiice  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Hence  the  conclusion  is  just,  that  he 
who  in  health,  attempts  to  gain  a  livelihood  without  labor  of  some  sort^ 
is  as  culpable  morally,  as  he  who  violates  that  important  scripture  com- 
jnand,  "  thou  shalt  not  sieal,"  although  the  effects  on  society  may  be 
more  different  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Man's  adaption  to  labor,  both  physically  and  mentally,  none  will  de- 
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ny,  for  it  is  a  truth  too  well  established  both  by  acience  and  our  own  ob- 
servation, to  need  proof,  that  a  certain  amount  of  labor  or  exercise  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  physical  health ;  and  equal- 
ly true  in  it  that  study  and  thought  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
health  and  vigor  to  all  the  various  organs  of  the  human  mind,  which  by 
nature  have  so  powerful  and  sympathetic  an  influence  over  tie  various 
portions  of  the  body.  I  am  aware  that  poets  have  sung  for  ages  past, 
"  man  wants  but  litde  here  below,"  &c. — the  sentiment  of  which,  in 
the  abstract,  may  be  true.  But  let  us  look  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
our  own  observation  must  convince  us  that  the  customs  of  society  are 
daily,  and  even  hourly  creating  wants  among  the  people,  varied  in  their 
nature,  and  to  an  almost  boundless  extent.  Hence  no  principal  Is  more 
dearly  demonstrated  than  the  necessiii/  of  labor  to  supply  this  great 
multiplicity  of  wants. 

For  the  praiseworthy  object  of  elevating  labor  to  that  honorable  po- 
sition which  was  evidently  designed  by  Nature's  God,  and  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account,  the  Shiawassee  County  Agricultural  Society  has  been 
formed,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  which  we  have  met  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  celebrate. 

The  history  of  this  association  since  its  organization,  three  years  since, 
is  too  well  understood  by  most,  if  not  all  of  you,  to  require  from  me  a 
detailed  account  of  all  its  operations  on  the  present  occasion.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  like  most  all  othei^  of  a  kindred  nature,  situated  in 
a  new  and  sparsely  populated  county,  it  has  had  to  struggle  for  an  ex- 
istence; and  at  times  all  the  efforts  of  the  few  firm  and  true  friends 
who  have  ever  stood  by  it,  were  necessary  to  give  it  life  and  vitality. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  at  this  time,  that  the  society  may  now 
be  considered  as  permanently  established.  Still,  to  give  it  that  charac- 
ter and  standing  which  it  was  designed  to,  and  ought  to  have,  it  needs 
all  the  efforts  of  each  and  every  member  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 
tributing members,  that  its  benefits  may  be  more  extensively  felt. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  lay  before  you  a'l 
the  I'enefits  which  do  and  raay  accrue  from  an  association  of  this  kind ; 
being  fully  convinced  that  such  a  task  would  require  too  great  a  tiespass 
on  your  time  and  an  abler  head  than  my  own.  But  we  shall  ask  your 
indulgence  while  we  attempt  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
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ones,  briefly,  and  such  as  we,   as  an  agticultur 
immediatdy  interested  in. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  probably,  an  im^ividual  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  but  what  is  williBg  to  admit  that  the  present  is  an  age  of 
improvement.  In  lact  I  may  say,  tliat  progress  has  been  the  watch- 
word and  improvement  has  marked  every  stage  of  human  society  from 
the  earliest  dawning  of  civilization  down  to  the  present  time.  But  few 
abort  years  have  rolled  around  since  the  old  fashioned  diligence  coach, 
which  was  propelled  at  the  rate  of  S  or  6  miles  per  hour,  was  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  transmitting  intelligence  and  of  travelling;  now 
the  lightning's  flash  sends  it  instantaneous  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the 
time  of  one  beating  pulse  of  our  physical  frame,  is  sufficient  to  trans- 
mit man's  thoughts  from  earth's  centre  to  its  circumference.  The  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  agricultural  implements  and  la- 
bor-saving machines  generally,  for  the  last  third  of  a  century,  have  not 
been  perhaps  quite  so  startling  as  those  above  enumerated ;  still,  such 
improve mentfl  have  been  steadily  advancing,  as  all  who  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood  must  have  observed.  Even  those  bat  little  past 
the  middle  age,  can  well  remember  the  old  fashioned  wooden,  or  bull 
plow,  so  called,  which  was  in  <hsir  boyhood  the  only  plow  in  use.  And 
full  well  can  I  remember,  when  but  a  small  boy,  the  irksome  task  im- 
posed upon  me  by  my  father,  of  following  all  day  by  the  side  of  the 
plow,  to  beam  il,  or  keep  it  in  the  ground  while  passicg  through  the 
harder  places  in  the  soil. 

Now,  through  the  inventive  genius  of  our  mechanics,  plows  of  al- 
most every  conceivable  model  are  produced,  many  of  which  are  capa- 
ble of  turning  up  the  soil  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  and  to  almost 
any  desired  depth ;  and  that  without  the  aid  of  beaming,  as  iu  times 
past. 

Scarcely  three-fourths  of  a  century  have  passed,  if  I  am  to  believe  the 
statements  of  my  own  father,  since  the  "Keppell  stone,"  so  called,  was 
in  common  use  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  New  England,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  was  thought  to  be  the 
only  safe  way  of  transporting  the  farmer's  grist  on  horse  back  to  mil!. 

The  Keppell  stone,  as  it  has  been  described,  was  a  round  stone,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible,  polished  smooth,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grain  was  pist  into  one  end  of  the   bag  to  bslaace  it,  then  the  stone 
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placed  in  the  other  end;  the  bag  wm  then  placed  on  the  back  of  (lie 
horse,  and  with  a  boy  astride,  was  sent  to  the  mill 

Taia  may  appear  strange  to  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  my 
hearers,  for  there  is  not  probably  a  boy  within  the  saund  of  my  voice 
who  haa  arrived  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  but  who  is  possessed  of  fuf- 
ficieot  sagacity  to  discover  in  a  moment,  if  he  were  going  to  mili  on 
horseback,  that  he  could  just  as  well  diride  his  grain  and  cany  one  half 
in  one  end,  and  the  other  half  in  the  other  end  of  the  bag,  as  to  bal- 
ance it  with  a  atone. 

How  long  this  simple  ant!  ruinous  practice  may  have  been  in  vogue 
among  the  Kew  England  fermera,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  or  whether 
one  of  a  still  more  crude  and  simple  nature  may  not  have  existed  prior 
to  this  custom,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  Oae  thing  we  may  assert 
as  true  beyond  cavil ;  and  that  is,  our  farmers  have  ever  been,  and  even 
now  are,  too  prone  to  adhere  to  long  established  customs.  Whatever 
our  fathers  did  before  us,  we  are  too  prone  to  think  the  right  and  only 
way.  It  matters  not  how  different  and  varied  may  be  the  soil,  still  the 
same  mode  of  plowing,  the  same  rotation  in  crops  that  was  practiced 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,  is  carried  out. 

Neither  has  this  custom  of  adhering  to  old  established  us^;es  been 
confined  alone  to  the  farmers.  It  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  per- 
vaded every  occupation  and  profession  in  Christendom,  It  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  even  from  the  days  of  a  Gallileo  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  world  has  been  too  apt  to  look  upon  every  new  theory  which 
has  been  advanced,  as  an  innovation;  and  unfortunately  for  its  best  in- 
terest, the  public  have  been  more  ready  to  brand  with  infamy  the  pro- 
jector, than  they  have  to  investigate  its  truth  as  a  system,  or  its  claims 
to  popular  favor. 

But  a  few  brief  years  have  passed,  when,  were  you  to  question  the 
practice  of  the  doctor  in  his  healing  art,  he  would  meet  you  with  argti- 
mentfl  like  the  following :  "Why,  sir,  I  am  now  pursuing  the  very  iden- 
tical practice  laid  down  by  Esculapius,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
science.  Indeed,  sir,  it  cannot  possibly  be  wrong,  for  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  over  two  thousand  years'  experience." 

Thus  resting  the  truth  of  the  system  on  its  antiquity  alone,  by  which 
rule,  were  we  to  measure  the  thousand  and  one  crude  ideas  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  christian  era,  we  might  prove  thera  equally  true.    If 
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not  presuming  too  much,  I  nould  remaik  further  nhiie  on  XhJa  subject, 
that  in  my  view  at  least,  the  science  of  government,  and  eveii  theology, 
baa  been,  and  even  now  is  susceptible  of  iraproveraent. 

The  same  simple  code  which  controlled  the  actiona  of  tho  Pilgrim 
fathers,  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  those  estended  wants  and  interests  of  this  vast  Republic,  which  is 
yearly  organizing  and  adopting  into  the  confederacy  new  and  indepen- 
dent States,  from  one  eitremity  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  and  the- 
ology itself,  after  having  lain  dormant  as  it  were  for  ten  or  twelve  cen- 
turies, and  bursting  forth  as  it  diJ  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  gloom  and  mist  of  the  dark  ages,  enshrouded  in  iieathen 
mythology,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  ftee  from  the  errors  of 
these  times.  But  of  this,  we  deem  it  out  of  place  to  speak  on  the 
present  occasion. 

We  have  only  to  look  upon  the  history  of  the  past,  and  then  behold 
the  present,  to  discover  thai,  as  the  light  of  science  has  illumined  oar 
mental  and  moral  horizon,  mankind  are  making  gigantic  strides  in  a]! 
those  improvements  which  were  evidently  designed  by  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  race. 

Fellow  citizens,  to  effect  an  object  so  noble  in  its  design,  and  so  ben- 
eficial in  ila  result,  this  and  kindred  associations  have  been  instituted. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  invaluable,  for  here,  once  in  every  year,  he  has 
presented  before  him  all  the  best  specimens  of  every  description  of 
farm  stock  which  have  been  bred  or  imported  by  his  co-laborers  during 
the  year,  the  mode  of  raising,  their  various  qualities,  &c.  Here,  too,  he 
has  presented  before  him  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
during  the  year,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  farming  tools,  and  their  va- 
rious uies  and  merits  explained.  All  the  best  specimens  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  here  presented,  and  in  addition,  the  mode  of  producing  the 
greatest  quantity  and  best  quaUty,  is  fully  published  to  aD.  Nor  is  this 
all.  He  has  here  the  privilege  of  inspecting  all  the  different  specimens 
of  mechamcal  skill,  whether  for  ornament  or  use,  from  tie  humble 
diEcipIa  of  St.  Crisjiin,  up  to  the  more_  imposing  designs  of  the  most 
skillful  architect  and  builder,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  which  is 
mvaluable,  cf  selecting  the  best  mechanics,  from  his  boot  maker  up  lo 
the  builder  and  omamenfer  of  bis  family  mansion. 

The  mechanic,  too,  here  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  improve- 
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menta  have  been  made  during  the  year  by  bis  brother  tradesmen,  and 
availing  himself  of  all  those  improyementa  whicb  tie  inventive  genins 
of  his  competitor  and  rival  neighbor  may  have  perfected. 

We  might  here  enlarge  even  to  a  protracted  course  of  lectures,  in  de- 
tailing the  varied  benefits  which  are  and  may  be  derived  from  associa- 
tions of  this  kind,  but  time  will  not  permit.  Before  leaving  this  part 
of  my  subject,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  benefits  resulting  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  from  such  eihibitions,  are  but  a  tithe  in  comparison 
to  the  great  moral  Influence  which  they  are  destined  to  and  are  now 
eierting  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  may  be  thought  visionary 
in  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  recent 
project  of  holding  WorM  Fairs,  or  industrial  exhibitions,  is  destined 
to  be  the  great  intellectual  lever  and  moral  fulcrum  by  which  the 
world  is  to  be  moved. 

By  this  plan  of  biennial  meetings  of  the  people  of  different  nations 
of  both  hemispheres,  they  become  belter  acquainted  with  the  pohtical 
morals  and  social  organizations  of  each,  other.  Here  the  proud  and 
haughty  representative  of  titled  nobility  and  crowned  heads  comes  in 
contact  with  the  humble  and  unpretending  representative  of  popular 
government  and  Republican  simplicity,  and  however  much  the  preju- 
dice of  education  may  have  biased  their  minds  against  each  other  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  a  mutual  friendly  feeling  is  thus  engendered, 
which  enables  each  to  view  more  charitably  the  imaginary  or  real  faults 
of  each  others'  political  and  social  organizations. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  good  seeds  of  amity  and  friendship  thus  sown, 
will  ere  long  ripen  and  produce  an  abundant  harvest,  for  man  will  learn 
this  important  trutb,  that  in  whatever  dime  or  country  the  lot  of  his 
fellow  man  m.iy  be  cast,  however  different  may  be  their  system  of  polit- 
ical and  rehgious  faith,  still  they  are  brothers ;  and  ete  long  may  we  see- 
the ushering  in  of  that  prophetic  period,  so  beautifully  expressed  by  the 
inspired  penman,  when  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  Nation; 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  For  he  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  N^ons  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Again,  if  the  above  remarks  are  true  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
they  will  hold  equally  trje,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  regard  to  State  and 
even  county  fairs,  and  especially  so  in  a  new,  and  at  the  present  time 
rapidly  populating  oaunty  like  tiis,  festivals  of  this  kind  are  of  ineai- 
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culable  benefit.  An  opportunity  is  thus  presented  of  cultivating  an  ac- 
quaintance witK  thMe  who  Lave  emigrated  from  distant  poitions  of  the 
country  and  settled  among  us,  as  well  as  a  time  of  relaxation  fiom  that 
incessant  toil  incident  to  the  season. 

I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  our  farmers  and  laboring 
class  generally,  do  not  have  sufficient  holidays,  in'  which  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, old  and  young,  men  and  women,  the  learned  and  tie  unlearned, 
the  laborer  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  may  all  unite. 

When  I  say  holidaja,  I  mean  intellectual  treats,  where  the  mind  can 
become  both  amused  and  instructed.  Constitutfld  as  we  are,  by  an  all 
wise  Providence,  a  change  of  occupation,  of  emplojmenl,  of  place  as 
well  as  of  air,  is  essentially  necessary  to  our  social  and  moral  well  being, 
and  to  our  health  and  happiness  generally.  Men  will  have  relaxation 
from  the  bard,  unbending,  unceasing  labors  of  the  farm  and  workshops. 
Tbey  will  have  a  day  "  when  toil  remitting  lends  its  turn  to  play."  If 
rational  amusements  are  at  hand,  they  will  be  gladly  accepted.  If  not> 
then  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the  gay  and  volatile  will  be  drawn 
off  to  scenes  far  less  improving  than  what  we  are  permitted  to  witness 
on  occasions  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  old  and  trite  remark,  "  the  bow  that 
is  always  bent  will  sometimes  break  " — and  ec[ual]y  true  is  the  old  say- 
ing, "  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  There  is  sound 
philosophy  as  well  as  common  sense  in  these  remarks,  and  it  behooves 
those  who  would  give  a  right  direction  to  public  sentiment,  and  elevate 
ihe  standard  of  morals  in  our  country,  to  see  that  sufficient  and  suitable 
holidays,  or  days  of  amusement,  are  provided,  so  that  our  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  particular,  and  all  classes,  may  have  such  days  for  amusement, 
as  shall  not  injure  their  morals,  degrade  their  intellect,  or  impair  their 
physical  organizations.  There  is  an  important  consideration  in  relation 
to  agricultural  advancement,  which  seems  to  be  as  little  understood  as 
it  is  appreciated  by  the  farmer.  I  allude  to  the  want  of  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  universally  among  the  farmers  of  those  sciences,  which 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  their  occupation,  and  on  which,  if  my 
views  are  correct,  their  success  in  a  great  measure  depends.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  hearers,  our  farmers  as  a  class,  are  not  sufficiently  educated. 
I  am  far  from  intending  in  this  remark,  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are 
deficient  in  general  intelligence,  and  also,  those  branches  of  common 
fiChool  education  requisite  to  perform  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of 
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life;  no,  far  from  it.  For  1  am  proud  to  say,  that  so  far  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things,  and  also  our  own  political  economy  ia  concern- 
ed, our  faimers  as  a  body  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  class. 

I  make  bold  to  take  this  broad  ground,  without  fear  of  successful  op- 
position ;  that  thie  farmer  should  be  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  edu- 
cated man  we  hava,  for  this  one  reason  alone  if  for  no  other,  viz.;  It 
is  through  his  efforts  since  the  days  of  miracles  have  passed,  that  the 
imperative  demands  of  hunger  are  satisfied.  It  is  in  and  tbiough  the 
flltil!  and  energy  of  the  farmer,  that  the  tear  of  hunger  is  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  despairing  widow  and  helpless  orphan,  and  the  smiie  of 
joy  and  gladness  to  again  light  up  those  sunken  eyes,  and  smooth  those 
fuiTowed  cheeks,  caused  by  extreme  hunger  and  destitution. 

1  am  aware  that  I  tread  on  delicate  ground  in  taking  the  position  I 
havo;  bat  if  my  premises  are  sound  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
investigation,  and  if  false  they  are  the  easier  controverted.  Permit  me 
to  ask,  of  what  earthly  use  can  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  &c.,  be  to  the  Lawyer  or  to  the  Divine,  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  profession  ?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  per- 
ceive any,  and  I  donbt  much  whether  any  can  be  pointed  out.  As  a 
matter  of  personal  gratification,  doubtless,  the  pleasures  of  every  one, 
even  the  most  humble  mechanic,  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  being 
schooled  in  those  sciences;  but  to  the  farmer,  in  prosecuting  his  business, 
it  is  almost  indispensable;  as  it  ^ds  him  in  demonstrating  the  difierent 
kiuda  of  minerals  of  which  bis  soil  is  composed,  the  soil  to  which  the 
different  kinds  of  plants  and  vegetables  are  best  adapted,  the  best  kind 
of  manure  to  be  used  in  continuing  a  proper  equilibrium  in  his  soils, 
&c,  ifec.  It  is  a  source  of  extreme  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  this 
subject  is  too  limited,  and  the  time  allotted  to  this  address  too  short,  to 
give  such  a  disquisition  of  the  various  applications  of  these  sciences  to 
practical,  every-day  farming,  as  their  importance  demands.  Hence  I 
am  compelled  to  content  myself  by  merely  throwing  out  these  hinto,  hop- 
ing that  each  and  every  farmer  now  present  will  take  the  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  and  as  the  long  winter  evenings  are  approaching, 
to  su])ply  himself  and  family  with  suitable  hooks,  and  take  my  word 
for  it,  the  spring  will  open  upon  you,  a  wiser,  a  healthier  and  a  happier 
man, 

That  it  has  for  a  1 
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the  country  to  make  the  diEFerent  professions  the  recipients  of  scientific 
attainments,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  farmer,  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  individual  who  has  arrived  at  middle  age,  in  this 
assembly.  How  often  have  circumstances  like  the  following  come  under 
your  own  observation ;  Farmer  A,  has  a  family  of  four  or  five  boys, 
and  as  they  approach  manhood,  and  he  by  dint  of  years  of  toil  and 
economy  has  become  more  independent  in  purse,  and  perhaps  too  a  lit- 
tle more  aristocratic  in  feeling,  selects  one  from  their  number  and  sends 
him  to  coOege.  And  I  was  at  ihe  point  of  saying  that  the  selection  of 
the  college  favorite  was  not  always  made  with  reference  to  any  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  mind  which  the  boy  possesised,  but  too  often  the  mantle 
falls  on  those  boys,  who  from  obtuseness  of  intellect  are  incapable  of 
learning  to  plow  a  straight  furrow;  or  from  want  of  physical  energy 
are  incapacitated  to  follow  the  plow  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  And 
when  the  other  boys  have  murmured  at  tie  seeming  injustJce  and  par- 
tiality of  their  father,  all  their  complaints  have  been  silenced  by  the 
following,  or  a  similar  reply  from  the  parent:  Why,  my  dear  children, 
have  you  not  observed  that  farming  was  not  natural  to  your  brother ;  he 
seems  to  have  a  mind  which  soars  entirely  above  it.  Hence  I  design  to 
make  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  minister  of  him,  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  school  and  acquire  an  education ;  and 
as  I  design  to  make  nothing  but  farmers  of  the  rest  of  you,  therefore 
but  little  learning  is  rcjuired.  Some  may  accuse  me  of  overdrawing 
the  picture,  but  let  me  assure  all  such,  that  it  is  justly  drawn  anil  literal- 
ly true.  Others  may  accuse  me  of  envy,  and  to  such  I  would  say, 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  make  these  remarks  through  a  spirit  of 
envy  or  jealousy.  With  suitable  reverence  it  has  ever  been  my  aim  fo 
respect  the  ministerial  office  of  the  divine,  and  aUoto  treat  with  all  merit- 
ed respect  the  various  professions  of  our  country.  In  all  candor  and 
sincerity,  I  would  therefore  say,  that  my  sole  object  and  aim,is  to  com- 
bat a  false  and  erroneous  custom,  which  has  unhappily  too  long  been 
practiced  among  our  people. 

To  say  that  professional  men  were  unnecessary,  and  uncalled  for, 
would  be  as  unjust  as  to  say  that  the  shoemaker  was  not  necessary. 
And  to  say  also  that  they  need  not  be  liberally  educated,  would  be 
equally  unjust.  I  care  not  how  long  or  how  often  they  may  have  di'uck 
at  the  fountains  of  science ;  I  fear  not  their  deep  quaffing  at  the  Pyren- 
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ian  springs ;  it  will  do  them  no  harm,  neither  will  the  public  interest  suffer 
from  it.  But  in  justice  to  themselves,  and  to  posterity,  let  farmers  no 
longer  indulge  the  suicidal  idea,  that  scientific,  and  even  a  classical  edu- 
cation can  be. available  oniy  in  professional  callings.  There  is  one  point 
to  ■which  I  wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  and  which  is  of  the  most  vital  importance.  The 
point  to  which  I  allude  was  most  forcibly  and  happily  presented  to  you, 
in  the  last  annual  address  before  the  society,  by  your  present  worthy 
President.  I  allude  to  the  too  frequent  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  fault- 
finding, and  by  those  too  who  present  articles  here  for  exhibi- 
tion, at  the  award  of  the  committees,  Eest  assured  that  such  practices 
cannot  result  otherwise  than  disastrously  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  society,  and  eventually  must  prove  its  entire  dissolution.  To  say  that 
mankind  are  all  honest,  or  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  prejudice, 
and  are  also  infallible  in  judgment,  would  be  assuming  more  than  the 
history  of  the  world  from  its  earliest  ages  of  antiquity,  and  also  our 
own  everyday  experience,  would  warrant.  But  to  brand  this  society  as 
a  humbug,  and  for  individuals  to  say,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case, 
"  that  none  but  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  members  can  obtain  a  pre- 
mium," is  as  unjust  and  cruel  towards  the  committees  generally,  as  it 
is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  association.  That  there  may 
be  instances  where  committees  indulge  their  prejudices  too  far,  and 
sometimes  stretch  moral  honesty,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny.  But  this 
should  not  be  charged  upon  the  society  generally,  as  their  fault.  It  is 
an  old  adage,  "every  crow  Ihiuts  its  young  whitest."  Hence  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  any  one  who  presents  articles  here  for  premiums, 
should  place  as  high  an  estimate  upon  their  merits  as  others  possibly 
could. 

If  those  who  complain  of  the  awards  of  the  committees  would  take 
the  trouble  to  attend  the  primary  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  assist  in 
selecting  suitable  persons  for  the  different  viewing  committees,  they 
would  thus,  in  a  great  measure  relieve  the  officers  of  a  mcst  responsi- 
ble and  deiicato  trust,  and  perhaps  have  less  cause  to  complain. 

Fellow  cititizens,  members  of  the  Shiawassee  County  Agricultural 
Society :  The  fifth  anniversary  of  your  Society  is  about  to  close,  and  the 
labors  of  another  year.  Whatever  we  have  done,  as  well  as  what  we 
have  neglected  to  do,  is  now  among  the  past     The  impartial  historian 
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as  he  shall  chronicle  the  events  of  the  past  year,  will  do  us  jastice  if 
we  have  done  aught  to  elevate  the  condition  of  labor, — to  make  farm- 
ing more  scientific  and  profitable — to  make  our  countj  more  productive 
and  hountitul;  aoJ  thus  to  make  man  more  useful  and  happy. 

With  pride  and  pleasure,  al!  must  behold  the  vast  improvement  made 
in  the  display,  in  every  department  on  the  present  occasion,  over  any  of 
its  predecessors,  And  pre-eminently  high  ia  the  list  of  improvementB, 
standa  the  department  allotted  to  our  ladies.  The  taste  displayed  in 
tie  arrangement  of  articles,  as  well  a=  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
same,  reflects  on  them  the  highest  credit  both  for  skill  and  enterprise, 
and  entitles  them  to  our  warmest  thanks.  Our  people  have  every  in- 
ducement to  make  an  effort  to  excel,  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
Look  abroad  over  out  entire  country,  yei,  louk  more  immediately  about 
you.  Truly  may  we  say,  in  the  language  f  the  Royal  Psalmist  of  Is- 
rael, "  that  our  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant  place*  an  1  a  goodly  heritage  is 
ours."  We  possess  a  county  unrivalled  in  natural  resources,  embracing 
almost  every  variety  of  soil,  and  timber  indi_enous  to  this  felimate.  A 
beautiful  river,  which  in  its  meanderiuTS,  dryns  our  entire  county,  from 
its  southeastern-most  point,  to  its  north  we  tern  pxtremity;  affording 
in  addition  to  the  lovely  and  enchanting  tiener^  which  every  where 
adorns  its  banks,  sufBcient  hydraulic  power  for  all  of  our  mechanical  and 
manufiwitunDg  interests,  both  for  the  present  and  iu  prospective.  Let  us 
one  and  all,  try  to  improve  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  this  "  goodly  her- 
itage "  which  "  the  Great  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift "  baa  so 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  us ;  and 

"  So  Eve,  that  when  thy  summo^a  comes  to  join 

The  maumerable  caravan,  that  moves, 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 

Wm  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  cot  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

Scourged  by  his  dungeon ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 

By  aa  unfelterlng  trust,  approach  thj  grave, 

Like  one  irho  wraps  the  drapeiy  of  his  coucli 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
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VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 


To  J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Mick.  Stale  Agricultural  Socieif: 

Sir — Our  aociety  held  its  fourth  annual  fair  at  Paw  Paw  the  9th  and 
loth  clajs  of  October,  1S54.  About  $350  was  appropriated  for  premi- 
ums. To  increase  the  funds  of  the  society,  all  persons  not  members  of 
the  society  were  charged  one  shilling  admittance  to  the  fair.  This  was 
the  first  time  we  have  charged  for  admission.  The  exhibition  was  larger 
and  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  held.  The  display  of  cattle  was 
fine,  consisting  in  part  of  some  fine  Durhamsand  Devons.  Among  the 
swine  were  some  fiae  specimens  of  Suffolk.  The  poultry  consisted  of 
Shanghais  of  two  or  three  varieties,  Brahma  Pootras,  Chittagonga,  Hong 
Kongs,  Ac.  A  spirited  plowing  match  was  held  the  first  day  of  the 
fair.  The  principal  ofBceis  of  the  society  elected  are:  Joseph  Gilman, 
President ;  Elisha  Durkee,  Treasurer ;  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Secretary ;  and 
Edwin  Barnum,  Archibald  Stewart,  Robert  Morrison,  Thomas  Conklin, 
and  Eaton  Branch,  with  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  are  fie 
Executive  Committee,  The  n-jxt  fair  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the 
village  of  Lawrence. 

To'jrs,  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  HARRISON, 

SecretaTi/. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  AKD  PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 


Your  committee  on  plowing  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 
rive  teams  competed  for  the  prizes,  tIz: 
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No.  2.  0.  G.  George,  3  horse  team,  Ford  Orr,  plowman, 
No.  5.  N.  P.  Conger,  '■  "      H.  Blade,         " 

No.  1.  A,  S.  Downing,  2  horse  "     W.  SUda,       " 
No.  4.  W.  Cnrtia,  "         •'      W.  Curtm,        " 

No.  3.  T.  Blade,  "        ''■      T.  Blade,  " 

The  plows  eaterod  were  four  Curtis  plowa  and  one  Eagle  plow, 
The  plowing  was  very  perfect,  and  showed  skill  and  esperience  on  the 
part  of  the  plowmen.  All  the  teams  performed  their  labor  in  the  pre- 
scribed time,  viz;  ^  acre  in  one  hour.  Your  committee  took  into  con- 
sideration the  depth  of  plowing  and  the  perfect  manner  the  sod  was 
tnrned  over,  and  awarded  the  first  prize  ($5  00)  to  (C.  G.  George) 
No,  2,  as  marked  out  upon  the  ground,  and  the  2d  premium  ($2  00) 
to  (N.  P.  Conger)  No.  S.  Your  commiltw  would  further  report  that 
No.  1  (Downing'a  team,  W.  Slade,  piowman,)  waa  plowed  in  a  very 
perfect  and  workmaalike  manner,  but  the  plow  waa  not  run  a  sufficient 
depth  to  complete  the  perfect  covering  of  the  sod. 

Committee.— H.  Mather,  F.  C.  Annable,  N.  M.  Pugsley,  Peter  Har- 
wick. 

HOESES — (bo  foheigk  stock  entiked). 

Best  full  blood  stallion  3  years  old,  Eiisha  Durkee, $3  00 

2d  best  "  "       9         "         Enoch  Southwell, 2  00 

No  other  full  bloods  on  the  ground. 

Best  grade  staliion,  3  years,  3  no.  Campbell, .  $2  00 

2dbest      "  3      "       C.  G,  George, 1  50 

Best  less  than  3  yeare,  Ashbel  Herron, 1  50 

"    common  stallion  3  years  old  or  over,  Jqo.  Southard, 1  50 

2d  best  "  3  '^         "  Tho's  Clark, 1  50 

Best  "  2  "     (no  competition,)  Holland  Clark,     1  50 

"  "  1  "      Thomas  Conklin, 1   00 

2d  beat  "  1  '■      Samuel  Lull, 76 

Best  colt  under  1  year,  Jno.  Southard, 1  00 

Sd  "  "       I     "       Tho's   Conklin, 75 

Best  brood  mare,  John  A.  Ranney, 2  00 

Sdbest      ■'         Richard  Hutchins, _,_ 1  SO 

Best  mare  2  yeais  old,  Jno.  A.  Ranney, 1  SO 

2d"  2         '  Richard    Hutchins, 1  60 
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Best  mare  1  year  old,  Hemj  Bamum, $1  25 

2d  "           1         "        Rob'tOrr,__ 75 

Best  mare  colt  under  1  year,  J.  A.  Eanney, I  00 

2d  boat    «          "      1     »     HolUnd  Clarli, 75 

ii  est  single  horse,  5  years,  Jno.  Campbell, 2  00 

"              a          4      i:      Eliaha    Durkee, 2  00 

2d  best      "           4      "      John   Deming, 1  50 

Beat  carriage  horses  i  "      A.  T.  Korton, 3  00 

"                 "            5'-      Jno.  Smolk, 3  00 

2d  beat         "            5"      Jno.  B.  Olds, 2  00 

Beat  draught  horses  5  years  old,  Henry  Wilson, 3  00 

2d  beat    "        '■            "            Dolphin  Morris, 2  00 

Best  matched  3  years  old,  E.  D.  Guernsey, S  50 

"            "       S         "       Wm.  Markillio,. 2  00 

2d  best     "       2         "      Eaton  Branch, ISO 

KECOMMZNDEB   FOR  DISCRBIIOSARY   PREMIUMS. 

Beat  pair  draught  horses,  5  years  old  or  under,  Harmon  Harwick,  $3  00 
The  committee  beheve  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  made  in 
this  county  on  horses  of  all  kinds.     We  do  think  that  the   horses  that 
have  been  exhibited  at  this  annual  fair  have  excelled  in  goodneas  and 

quality  one  quarter,  of  any  other  fair  that  has  ever  been  held  in  this 
county. 

THOS.  COKKLIN, 

Chairman. 

CATILB. — (bo   FORBIGK   SIOCK  ENTERED.) 

Beat  working  oien,  5  years  old,  Orrin  Siason, $2  00 

2d  best  »          "               "        Morgan  L.  Fitch, 1   60 

Best  working  oxen,  4  yeata  old,  H.  N.  Tajior, 1  IB 

2d  best  "           "            "            N.  M.  Pugsley, 1  25 

Best  3  years  old  steers,  John  Campbell, 1  50 

2d  best  3  years  old  steers,  John  Lyie,  Sen., 1  00 

Best  3  yeara  old  steers,  Benoni  Hall, 1  00 

2d  best  2  years  old  steers,  N.  M.  Pugsley, __ 75 

Best  1  year  old  steers,  P.obert  Morrison, 75 

2d  best  I  year  old  steers,  Richard  Hutchins, SO 
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Best  single  steer,  2  years  old,  John  Campbell, $0  50 

Best  bi*!!,  5  years  old  or  over,  C.  P.  SheldoE, I   00 

"       "     3  years  old,  Reuben  L.  Clark, 1   00 

"       "     3  years  old,  Elias  Hajtoon, _ 75 

2d  best  hUl  2  years  old,  John  Campbell, 50 

Best  bull  1  year  old,  Louis  Labidle, 50 

Best  bull  calf  |-  Devon,  Eaton  Erancb, 50 

2d  best  bull  calf,  grade  durham  and  devon,  Silas  Engle, 25 

Best  cow,  5  years  old  or  over,  "Beauty,"  Samuel  Haydon, 1    00 

2d  best  cow,  5  years  old  or  over,  Reuben  I.  Clark, 75 

Best  cow,  3  years  old,  D.  H.  Manly, 1  00 

Best  2  years  old  heifer,  Orrin  SiesoB, 75 

■3d  beet  2  years  old  heifer,  "       "      50 

Best  !  year  old  beifer,  devon,  "Walter  Durkee, 50 

2d  best  1  year  old  heifer,  devon,  John  Campbell, 25 

Best  heifer  calf,  H.  Me5"eD, 50 

Tbere  was  a  good  collection  of  stock  of  all  classes,  and  the  commit- 
tee were  sorry  that  there  were  not  more  than  two  premiums  awarded 
on  one  class.  But  the  committee  do  recommend  a  discretionary  premi- 
um to  the  following  members ; 

2yoke  of  4yearoldp,  {Ifo.  28,)  OliYer  Warner,. _ $2  00 

And  2  yoke  of  4  year  olds,  (No.  B,)  Joseph  Bangs, 1  00 

Commiitee. — Orrin  Sisson,  A.  T.  Stevens,  Albert  "Wildey. 

The  committee  on  sheep  report  that  the  number  of  sheep  on  exhibi- 
tion was  small,  though  about  as  many  as  last  year,  yet  not  as  many  of 
good  quality  as  might  we!]  have  been  espected,  for  the  numerous  flocks 
of  good  sheep  now  known  to  be  owned  within  the  county. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  these  presented,  tiey  have  awarded 
premiums  as  follows : 

Full  bloods— best  buct,  No.  4,  M.  L.  Fitcb $3  00 

2db06tback,No.3I,  JohnLyle,  Jr., 2  DO 

Grades— best  2  ewes,  (no  competition,)  No.  4,  M.  L.  Fitch 2  00 

Bests  lambs.  No.  4,  M.  L.  Fitch, 2  00 

2d  best  3  lambs,  No.  31,  John  Lyie,  Jr., 1  50 

Committee. — M.L.  Fitch,  C.  G.  George,  H.  Bamum. 
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SWINE. 

Best  boar,  Suffolk  and  Leicester,  A.  F.  Moon, 2  00 

2dbe6t"        "  ■'       Isaac  Doughty. --     I  60 

Best  sow,  Samuel  Graham, -     3  00 

2d  best  sow,  Samuel  Haydon 1  50 

Beat  pen  of  5  pigs,  Samuel  Haydon, 2  00 

The  2  Suffolk  pigs.  No.  26,  B.  D.  Guernsey, TraDs.  and     1  00 

The  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  superior  to  any  thing 
they  have  seen  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  the  couuty,  and  recommend  a 

Three  pigs,No.  115,  B.G.&E.Buel,.--- ?2  03 

Full  blood  Suffolk,  owned  out  of  the  county. 

Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  they  would  be 
well  worthy  of  a  premium,  did  the  regulations  of  the  society  permit  it. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Van  Buren  coub. 
ty  the  above  stock  of  hogs  as  well  worthy  their  attention.  They  are  the 
very  finest  of  the  swine  family — try  them. 

Committee — Allen  Rice,  A.  S.  Downing,  J,  Andrews. 
povLTRy. 

Pair  of  geese,  Ssmuel  Haydon,.  _ ?     25 

«     buff  Shanghais,  improved  fowls,  Chas.  Sellect, . .  _ 50 

"     Bramah  Pootras,  Henry  Bamum, 25 

DISCRETlONARy  PREMICHS  RECOMMESDED. 

No.  104.  White  Shanghais,  Charles  Selleck, ___ $     26 

"  Chittagongs,  "  2S 

No.  56,  Shanghais,  EHsha  Durtee, 25 

"    79.  "  "Walter  Durtee, 2S 

"    93.  •'  John  Sherman, 25 

"     "  Hong  Kongf,      "  25 

"      "  Chittagongs,         "  25 

"     "  Bramah  Pootras,  "  25 

"     "  White  Shanghais,"  .., 25 

"     97  "  John  Abrams, 25 

"     "  Pair  pea  fowls,  "  25 

fe  have  cultivated  tho  pure  Asiatic  fowls,  and 
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them  to  be  the  beat  for  the  farmer,  we  would  recommend  them  to  the 
public  generally.  And  furthermore,  that  hereafter  premiums  be  award- 
ed to  the  different  varieties  of  Asiatic  fowls. 

Committee — H.  Barnum,  A.  F.  Moon,  E.  B.  Lane. 


Best  and  greatest  variety  of  winter  apples,  John  Lyle,  Jr $1  00 

"     dozen  wintei  apples,  Urial  C.  Lea, 50 

"        "      (entered  as  winter  apples)  fell  apples,  U.  L.  Fitch,.  50 

"    ^  doa.  stems  of  grapes,  David  Woodman, 25 

Recommended— Pears,  U ,  C.  Lee, _  - 25 

Peaches,  0.  Church, 25 

Committee — George  Smith,  Eatou  Branch. 

VEGKTAELK3. 

Best  i  bushel  wheat,  (Soules)  Isaac  Doughty, , ?    50 

"             "      corn,  D.  H,  Manlj, 50 

"     ^       "      beans,  Michael  Leighty, 50 

"     "      "      onions,             "               25 

"     dozen  rata  baga,  Wm.  Prater, 35 

"         "     field  beets,  M.  Leighly, 25 

"         "        "    carrots,  Samuel  Hoppin, 25 

"     -J-  dozen  cabbages,  Allen  Rice, 25 

"     "      "    garden  beets,  Isaac  Doughty, 25 

"    "      "     parsneps,  Allen  Rice, -  25 

"     3  squashes,  A.  B.  Copeland, 26 

"     "  pumpkins,  James  Harris, _- 25 

"    ■'  water  melons,  Samuel  Hoppin, 25 

"     sample  red  peppers,  U.  Leighty, 25 

Having  gone  through  with  examining  vegetables,  we  would 
recommend  to  your  honorable  board  a  discretionary  premium 

on  a  sample  of  timothy  seed.  No.  18,  M,  Leighty, 25 

Also,  rata  baga,  beet,  and  mangel  wuilzel  seeds  to  Ko.  lOS,  W. 

Prater, i 25 

Committee — Michael  Leighty,  H.  W.  Rhodes,  Samuel  Haydon. 

This  class  coosisted  of  lumber,  shiajviei,  &<:■     Nothing  entered,  and 
the  committee  made  no  repots. 
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CLASS  II. 

Best  lumber  wagon,  no  competition  but  wortby  a  premium,  C. 

Hawlay, $2  00 

'■     plow,  N.  P.  Coii2:er, _ 1  00 

'■    ox  joke,  R.  D.  Guernsey, 50 


RECOMHENDEB  FOU  DISCRKTIONAI 

Three  chairs,  no  competition  but  worthy  premium,  J.  Palmer,.  50 
One  fanning  mill,  no             "                  "                T,  E.  Van 

Brunt, 50 

Specimens  graining  and  painting,  no  competition,  F.  J.  Lewis,.  60 

One  plow,  N.  P,  Conger, _  60 

Committee — K".  P.  Conger,  Wm.  Jennings,  R.  D.  Cluernsey. 

Best  cheeie,  Wm.  Fox, _ $1  00 

Sdbeat    "    Mrs.  A.  Warner, _ 75 

3d  best   "    R.  M.  Haynea, 50 

Best  butter,  22  lbs.  made  in  June,  0.  Sissou, _ .  1  00 

2d  ■'             L.  M.  Haynes, 75 

3d  "             0.  Sisson, 50 

Best  honey,  no  competition,  A.  F.  Moon, 1  00 

2d  '■               '■                            '-           75 

Best  maple  sugar,  no  competition  but  worthy  premium,  John 

Lyie,  Jr., 1  00 

'■     tlour,  no  competition  but  worthy  premium,  Leman  Carlj-, .  5(" 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  DISCRETIOSARV  PREMIUMS. 

Potato  starch,  R.  J.  Merrill, S     25 

Loaf  of  bread,  Silas  Engle, 25 

Committee— Mrs.  A.  Wamei',  Wm.  K.  Butler,  James  B.  Gliddon. 


Best  fulled  cloth,  Mre.  B.  Hall, _... ^l  00 

"     rag  carpel.  Miss  Helen  Annable 1  00 

2dbest"            J.B.Gliddon, 50 

Bast  woolen  stockings.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Anoable, 50 
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RECOMUESDED  FOR  DISCRETIOSARY  TREMICMS. 

Piece  ijf  flomeatic  tweeds,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Butler, $     50 

Committee— John  Abrams,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  K,  Butkr,  Mrs.  Wm.  *Lee, 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Bardwell. 

CLASS  V. 

Best  quilt,  Miss  Kate  Warner, U  60 

2d  "          Mrs.  Eliza  Hall, 1  25 

Best  counterpane,  Jsred  Palmer, —  1  50 

■2d  "                      Mrs.  C.  D.  Grimes, 1  25 

Best  painting,  Francis  J.  Lewis, 35 

"    fine  needle  work,  Mrs.  E.  Smith, 25 

"     Uowers,. Decatur  Downing, 25 

KECOMMESDEB  FOR  DISCKETIOSART  PREMIUMS. 

2d  beet  fine  needle  work,  D.  Downing, $0  25 

"        nowers,  E.  J.  Merrill, 25 

Knit  tidy,  Mrs.  CD.  Grimes, 25 

2d  best"    John  Abrams, 25 

Lamp  ma^  Mrs.  Edmund  Smiti, 35 

■2d  best  lamp  mat,  Xo.  7S,  nol  entered, 25 

UlSCRETIONARV    PHEMirMa    RECOMMESDED   OS    ARTrCLES  WITH    >"0  COM- 
PEtlTIOS. 

Embroidered  shoes,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Mather. $0  25 

Riee  basket,  Miss  Eliza  Downing, 2S 

Book  mart,  Miss  Lelia  Grimes, 25 

Hair  wristlet^  Aehbel  Herron, 25 

These  articles  are  of  finest  quality,  and  the  workmanship  deserves  the 
reapect  of  all  tiat  behold.  We  feel  to  encourage  the  ladies  to  be  indus- 
trioua  and  accomplish  a  work  with  their  own  hands. 

Committee — Mrs.  J.  H.  Simmons,  Mrs.  A.  Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  Oilman. 

OSTICERS  ELECTED  AT  TJIE  ASSCAL  MEETIN'S, 

President — Joseph  Gilman. 
Treasurer — Elisha  Durkee. 
Secretary — Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

Executive  Committee — Robert  Morrison,  Archibald  Stewart,  Ttomas 
Conklin,  Edwin  BaroiiiD,  Eaton  Branct. 
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The  conatitution  wm  amended  ao  th^l,  auy  person  may  become  a 
member  of  the  society  by  paying  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Van  Buren  Agricultural  Society  wi& 
meet  at  Latrrence,  on  Friday,  Oct.  27,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  discuss 
matters  in  relation  to  the  next  fair.  Members  of  the  society  are  invited 
to  I>e  present  and  take  part  in  the  discuasioas. 

W.  H.  HARRISON, 

Secretary. 


On   Farms  and  Field  Crops  for  the  year  18S4,  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Van  Buren  County  Agricultural  Socieli/. 

STATEMENTS — FIELD    CROPS. — WHBiT. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  grown  the  past  year,  175  bushels  of  good 
merchantable  wheat  from  five  acres  of  land.  Soil,  a  rich,  deep  black 
muck,  and  gravel — first  crop — plowed  once  with  shovel  plow,  and  sowed 
the  IStli  of  September.  The  fence  enclosing  the  wheat  atanda  on  the 
five  acres. 

(Signed)  WM.  LYLE. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  harvested  the  past  year,  from  ten  actea 
of  land,  301  bushels  of  good  merchantable  wheat.  Soil,  black  aand; 
land  plowed  twice,  aad  sowed  September  16th.    Fence  stands  on  the 


I  also  certify  that  I  raised  42  bushels  of  oats  frpm  one  acre   of  the 
same  kind  of  land. 

(Signed)  JOHN  LYLE. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  acre  of  wheat  given  in  by  me  was  a  gravel- 
ly loam ;  oak  timbered ;  first  crop ;  no  manure ;  the  amount,  28  bushels. 
17.  U.  PUGSLEY. 


CORN. 

The  undersigned  states  that  he  raised  last  summer,  from  13^  acres  of 
ground,  400  bushels  of  yellow  dent  com.     Average  yield,  30  bushels 
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to  the  acre.  Best  acre  of  the  eame,  40  bushels.  Soil,  white  oak  open- 
ings, sandy,  with  a  small  portion  of  clay.  Field  situated  in  south  east 
corner  of  section  sixteen,  LaFayette — surrounded  on  south  and  east 
sides  by  woods,  on  north  and  west  sides  by  marshes.  Planted  frora  9th 
to  I2th  of  Alay.  i^  feet  apart  were  the  hills  from  each  other,  and 
not  more  than  three  stalks  in  each  hill.  Went  through  with  cultivator 
once  in  row  each  way,  then  hoed  it  well,  then  finished  by  going  through 
with  shovel  plow  once  in  a  row,  only  one  way.  Sept.  12th  to  ^Oth' 
cut  up  the  corn  and  put  in  stacks,  72  hills  in  each  stack.  Cost  of  rais- 
ing crop,  about  $60.  Value  of  crop  including  corn  fodder,  #240. 
This  was  the  fouith  crop  raised  on  the  land — two  first  crops  wheat,  last 
two,  com — no  manure  ever  used. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON. 


A.  y.  Brown,  of  Columbia,  stated  that  he  raised  7,800  fts.  of  timo- 
thy and  red-top  hay  from  one  acre  of  ground;  and  Orrin  Sisson  5,974 
Ris.  clover,  timothy  and  red-top  from  one  acre, 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  the  committee  decided  to  award  the 
following  premiums : 

Best  acre  of  wheat,  35  bushels,  Wm.  Lyie, $3  00 

2d  best  acre  of  wheat,  30  bushels,  John  Lyle, 2  00 

3d    "         "  "       23       •'         S.  M.  Pugsley, 1  00 

4th"        "        oale,  42         "         John  Lyle 100 

Best  acre  of  com,  40  bushels,  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 3  00 

"  "  of  hay,  timothy  and  red-top,  7,800  tfes.,  A.  S.  Brown,  2  00 
"       "     of  hay,  clover,  timothy  and  red-top,  5,274  ibs.,  Orrin 

SisfiOD, 2  00 

FARMS. 

To  the  President  of  tht  \  an  Buren  County  Agricultural  Society: 

The  (-immittee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  viewing  of  farms  have 
difcharged  the  dufv  devthed  upon  them  by  virtue  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report — 

That  Six  valuable  and  highly  cultivated  farms  were  thrown  before 
them  to  competa  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  for  premiums. 
Of  these,  three  belong  to  the  Erst  class,  containing  80  acres  or  over  of 
imrro\el  land     md   three    o  the  second  class,  numbering  between  40 
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and  60  seres  under  cultivatioa.  The  competitors  for  the  prizes  of  the 
first  clflEs  were  Nathaniel  M.  Pugsley,  and  Henry  Wilson,  of  LaFayatte, 
and  Wm.  Markillie,  of  Almena.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Pugsley  is  situated 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  west  of  the  village  of  Paw  Paw,  and 
contains  85  acres  of  improved  land,  under  a  good  stat«  of  cultivation. 
The  timber  is  what  is  termed  oak  openings, — the  soil  varying  from 
light  sand  to  a  heavy,  gravelly  loam,  resting  on  a  stift'  subsoil,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grown  in 
this  State.  On  hifi  premises  are  75  apple  trees  and  60  other  fruit 
trees;  a  small,  but  comfortable  frame  house,  a  large  and  vtell  finished 
barn,  with  grainary,  sheds,  and  other  out  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  farm. 

According  to  Mr.  Pugsley's  farm  report,  he  has  raised  the  past  year, 
600  bushels  of  wheat,  660  bushels  of  corn,  100  bushels  of  potatoes, 
12  tons  of  bay,  and  86  dollars  worth  of  fruit,  and  has  made  540  lbs. 
of  butter ;  which,  at  the  present  market  price,  amount  to  the  sum  of 
SI, 552,00,  from  which,  deduct  $450,00,  the  cost  of  producing  the  same, 
and  a  balance  of  $1,102  nett  profit  remains. 

Mr.  P.  keeps  on  his  farm  2  horees,  12  head  of  cattle,  86  sheep,  20 
hogs  and  40  hens.  He  has  used  on  bis  farm,  in  raising  the  above 
crops,  100  loads  of  manure  and  1200  !bs,  of  plaster.  His  fences  are 
in  good  order,  and  his  farm  very  clear  from  noxious  weeds. 

The  farm  of  Henry  Wilson  is  situated  in  the  township  of  LaFayette, 
three  miles  west  of  Paw  Paw,  on  the  road  to  Lawrence,  and  contains 
SO  acres  of  choice,  well  cultivated  oak  opening  land,  with  a  misture  of 
day,  resting  on  a  heavy  subsoil ;  rendering  it  very  productive  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  owner.  On  hK  farm  are  100  apple  trees,  4Sotber 
fruit  trees,  a  log  house  and  a  good  frame  barn,  with  no  out-bouses.  His 
farm  baa  produced  the  past  year,  276  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bush* 
of  corn,  47  bushels  of  oals,  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  $10  worth  of  fruit, 
and  has  made  350  ftis.  of  butter;  amounting  in  all  to  $1,173,00,  from 
which  deduct  $336,00,  the  expense  of  producing  the  above,  and  $807,- 
00  remains  as  the  clear  profit, 

Mr.  Wilson  keeps  on  his  farm  2  horses,  4  head  of  cattle,  20  sheep, 
10  swine,  and  40  hens.  He  has  used  on  his  farm  100  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure,  but  no  plaster.  His  premises  are  enclosed  with  a  huge 
and  mammoth  rail  fence,  that  bids  defiance  to  the  most  unruly  ox  or 
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horse  that  ever  infested  this,  or  any  other  Slate;  and  your  committes 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  farmers  of  this  county  to  learn  a  Talu- 
aUle  lesson  from  Mr.  W.  on  the  subject  of  building  rail  fence. 

The  farm  of  D.  Abbott  is  iocated  in  the  south  west  corner  of  LaFa- 
yette,  and  contains  90  acrea  of  choice  land;  40  of  which  is  under  the 
beat  6tate  of  cultivation  of  any  farm  that  has  come  under  our  notice. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  black  loam,  ia  the  heavy  timber,  and  is  extensively 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  production,  On  his  farm  are  75  choice,  well 
selected,  and  well  cultivated  apple  trees,  300  other  fruit  trees,  consisting 
of  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherries,  &e.,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  yielding  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  both  for  sale  and  home  consumption.  He  has  a  new 
and  elegant  frame  house,  well  adapted  for  a  farmer,  and  a  good  frame 
bam.  His  fences  were  in  good  repair,  and  the  corners  entirely  free 
from  nosious  weeds,  briars  and  brush.  His  statistics  represent  his  farni 
to  have  produced  the  pajt  year  190  bushelsof  wheat,  150  of  corn,  100 
of  oats,  40  of  potatoes,  16  tons  of  hay,  $90  worth  of  fruit,  and  360 
ttis,  of  butter,  footing  up  the  bill  of  $854,  from  which  deduct  6300,  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same,  and  $554  remains  as  profit. 

His  stock  consists  of  4  horses,  5  cattle,  15  swine  and  30  hens.  He 
has  applied  to  his  farm  100  loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  but  no  plaster. 
Tour  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  A.'a  farm  is  the 
freest  from  noxious  weeds  of  all  kinds,  and  under  the  best  cultivation  of 
imy  farm  In  the  county. 

Your  committee  also  visited  the  farm  of  Gilbert  Conkling,  situ^«d 
ia  Hartford,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  one  of  the  richest  por- 
tions of  Michigan.  He  has  an  excellent  farm,  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  sub-divided  by  a  good  fence,  with  cornete  free  from 
weeds,  and  unsightly  brush  and  briars.  He  has  a  iog  house,  and  the 
Htet  frame  barn  your  committee  have  seen  in  the  county.  He  has  53 
acres  of  rich  land  under  improvement,  richly  rewarding  him  for  his  la- 
bor and  toil.  The  produce  of  his  farm  the  last  year  was  350  bushels 
of  wheat,  675  bushels  of  corn,  150  of  oats,  60  of  potatoes,  15  tons  of 
hay,  $50  worth  of  fruit,  260  tba.  of  butter,  and  400  %i.  of  cheese, 
amounting  to  $1,276 ;  costing  ^737,  leaving  $614  profit. 

Tour  committee,  after  mature  deliberation,  award  to  Nathaniel  Pugs- 

jey  in  class  Ist,  the  Ist  prize  of — _ $5  00 

Henry  Wilson,  2d   prize, 3  00 
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and  recommend  discretionary   premium  to  Wm.   Markillie — copy  of 
State  Tracaactions. 

Class  2d.— 1st  prize,  D.  Abbott, $3  00 

2d  prize,   Gilbert  Conklin, 2  00 

Tout  committee  are  iiappy  to  state  that  wborever  they  weat  they. 
were  received  with  marked  distinction  of  kindness  and  benerolance,  and 
lie  good  thiDga  of  the  land  were  spread  before    them,  to   which  they 
failed  not  to  do  ample  j  uatice ;  all  of  which  ia  respectfully  submitted. 
Committee. — E.  Barnum,  E.  Branch,  A.  StewarL 
The  following  awards   were  not  published  at  the  proper  time;  they 
are  now  inserted  in  justice  to  peisons  omitted: 
2d  beet  single  horee,  5  years  old  or  over,  labelled  No.   I,  should 

have  been  No.  118,  Wilson  Lee, |1  50 

Best  full  blood  cow,  4  years  old  or  over,  9  yeare  old,  Devon,  W. 

Durbee, _ _ 2  00 

Best  full  blood  heifer,  under  4  years  old,  3  years  old,  Durham, 

W.  Durkee, _ 1  50 

Best  full  blood  bull,  under  S  years  old,  2  years  old,  Durham,  Or- 

rin  Sisflon, _ 1  50 

2d  best   full   blood  bull,  under  3  years  old,  1  year  old,  Devon, 

Orrin  Sisson, I  00 

The  last  four  were  not  reported  properly  by  the  judges. 
Loaf  of  bread,    (reported    but  not  entered,)  Mrs.  David  Wood- 
man,          25 

Woolen  comfortable,  (blunder  by  the  committee,)  Mrs.  David 

Woodman, 2fi 

Book  mark,  Mies  Olive  Hawley, 25 

The  next  annual  fair  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Lawrence,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  next  week  after  the  State  fair.  Premiutna 
the  same  as  last  year  except  poultry.  Hand-bills  containing  the  par- 
ticulars will  be  isRued  before  the  time. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  wa^  ordered  that 
these  reports  be  published  in  the  Paw  Paw  Free  Press. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON, 

Secretary. 
Paw  Paw,  Feb.  28th,  1856. 
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WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 


J.  C,  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Michigan  Stale  AgnciHtural  Society: 

Dbah  Sir — In  compliacee  with  the  constitution  of  the  Stata  Society,. 
I  herewith  transmit  to  you  an  ahstract  of  the  prooeedinge  of  the  Waeh- 
tenaw  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1854. 

The  executive  committee  met  in  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  December 
8th,  1864,  and  the  following,  among  other  resolutions,  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  fair  be  held  in  the  village  of  Dexter, 
Provided,  The  citizens  of  that  place  will  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  so- 
ciety, three  hundred  dollars,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  espenses  of  the 
i&a. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  money  was  raised  and 
the  fair  held  in  that  place,  on  the  10th,  1 1th  and  ISth  of  October,  1 854. 

Thifi  waa  the  aixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  society,  and  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  fully  equalled  any  proceeding  one,  and  from  the  in- 
dications afforded  the  society  at  this  fair,  the  association  has  the  greatest 
reason  to  hope  for  far  greater  prosperity  than  bas  hitherto  attended  it. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure,  were  I  able,  fo  comply  with  your 
request,  to  give  you  a  full  history  of  the  proceedings  of  a  society  formed 
Boroe  years  since  in  this  county,  having  the  same  end  in  view.  But  my 
efforts  to  find  the  records  of  the  society,  have  proved  unavailing.  I 
hope  they  will  be  found  and  preserved  witL  the  records  of  the  present 
organization. 

The  association  was  favored  with  an  address  by  Hon,  Mr.  Lothrop,. 
of  Detroit  A  resolution  of  thanks  wag  passed  with  instructions  to  the 
secretary  to  request  the  favor  of  a  copy  for  publication.    In  compliance 
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with  the  instructions  of  the  society,  I  made  known  to  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
desires  of  the  society,  hut  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  procure  a  copy 
of  this  excellent  addresa  for  publication.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  society  are  not  in  possession  of  it,  ^  it  waa  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  and  expressed  desire  that  it  might  be  spread  out  before  the 
agriculturists  of  the  county,  and  be  put  upon  the  records  of  the  associ- 
ation. 
No.  of  entries,  900. 

TREASDRKe's  KEfOKT. 

DR. 
1854. 

Oct.  13.     To  balance  brought  from  old  account, 1278  10 

«         "    cash  received  at  fair, 777  00 

1855. 

Jan,  4.      To  cash  of  committee  of  arrangements, 90  00 

Feb.  3.      "    cash  of  county  treasurer, 250  00 

Tola; $1,395  61 

There  is  still  something  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  at 

Dexter— llOO,  or  over. 

CR. 
By  amount  of  premiums  paid  to  date, $989  70 

Balance  in  treasury, 1405  49 

L,  DAVIS,  See'y 
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